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PREFACE. 

In  this  volume  are  presented  English  Translations 
of  the  three  Boman  Historians,  Sallust,  Florus,  and 
Velleius  Paterculus. 

'^  Sallust/"  an  eminent  scholar  once  remarked  to 
me,  ''it  is  more  easy  to  dilute  than  to  transmute/*  It 
is  hoped  that  in  the  following  pages  the  reader  will 
find  Ballast's  Latin  transmuted  into  English  without 
any  unnecessary  dilution. 

Some  minor  liberties  have  been  taken  with  his  ex<* 
pressions,  in  order  to  avoid  stiffness,  and  to  represent 
the  author  fairly  in  an  English  dress  ;  but  none  incon- 
sistent with  a  faithful  adherence  to  his  sense. 

On  all  difficult  or  disputed  passages,  the  commenta- 
tors have  been  carefully  consulted.  Beferences  have 
been  given  in  the  notes,  wherever  they  appeared  neces- 
8ary,sas  well  to  the  older  critics,  .of  whom  Cortius  is 
the  chief,  as  to  the  more  recent,  among  whom  the  prin- 
cipal are  Gerlach,  Kritz,  and  Dietsch. 

All  the  Fragments  of  Sallust  that  can  be  of  any  in- 
terest to  the  English  reader,  have  been  translated ; 
and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  render  the  work 
complete,  versions  of  the  spurious  Epistles  to  Caesar, 
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which  present  a  good  imitation  of  Sallust's  style^  and 
of  the  Declamations  which  pass  tinder  the  names  of 
Sallust  and  Cicero,  haye  been  added. 

The  text  at  first  intended  to  be  followed  was  that  of 
Cortius ;  but  the  readings  given  by  later  critics  ap- 
peared often  so  much  better,  that  they  were  adopted 
in  preference  ;  indeed,  the  present  version  approaches 
nearer  to  the  text  of  Elritz  than  to  that  of  any  other 
editor. 

Florus,  whose  work  has  come  down  to  us  entire,  is 
rendered  with  similar  care  and  fidelity.  The  text 
chiefly  followed  is  that  of  Duker. 

What  remains  of  Velleius  Paterculus,  with  whom 
time  has  dealt  hardly,  had  been  so  well  translated,  in 
many,  places,  by  Baker,  that  much  of  his  phraseology 
has  been  adopted  in  the  present  version.  The  text 
followed  is  that  of  Krause,  whose  corrections  and  com- 
ments, had  they  appeared  earlier,  might  have  saved 
Baker  from  the  commission  of  some  extraordinary  blun- 
ders. 

J.  S,  W. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  SALLUST. 


Saixubt  waa  bora  at  Amiternnm,  a  town  in  the  Sabine  territor j^ 
on  the  first  of  October,*  in  the  year  six  handred  and  sixty-six'  from 
the  foundation  of  Borne,  eighty-seven  years  before  Christ,  and  in 
the  seventh  consulship  of  Marius. 

The  name  of  his  father  was  C^os  Sallnstias;'  that  of  his  mother 
is  unknown.  His  family  was  thought  by  Crinitus,  and  some  otherSi 
to  have  been  patriciaD^  but  by  Gerlach,  and  most  of  the  kter  critics, 
is  pronounced  to  have  been  plebeian,  because  he  held  the  office 
of  tribune  of  the  people,  because  he  makes  observatious  unfiEivor- 
able  to  the  nobility  in  his  writings,  and  because  his  grandson,  ae« 
cording  to  Tacitus,^  was  only  of  equestrian  rank. 

The  ingenuity  of  criticism  ^has  been  exercised  in  determining 
whether  his  name  should  be  written  with  a  doable  or  single  L 
Jerome  Wolfius,*  and  Gerlach,  are  in.fSavor  of  the  single  letter,  de- 
pending chiefly  on  inscriptions,  and  on  the  presumption  that  the 
name  is  derived  from  saltts  or  sal.  But  inscriptions  vary ;  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  is  uncertain ;  and  to  derive  it  from  sal  wonld 
authorize  either  mode  of  spelling.  All  the  Latin  authors,  both  in 
prose  and  poetry,  have  the  name  with  the  double  letter,  and  it 
seems  better,  as  Yossius*  remarks,  to  adhere  to  their  practice. 
Among  the  Greeks,  Dion  and  Eusebius  have  the  single  letter;  in 
some  other  writers  it  is  found  doubled. 

Another  question  raised  respecting  his  name,  is  whether  he 


>  Enaeb.  Chron.  >  Clinton,  Fast.  ] 

3  De  Bross^,  Vie  de  Sail.,  §  2 ;   Glandorp.  OnomftAt. 

*  Ann.,  lii.  30.  -  »  Apud  Vo«s.  •  Vit.  Sail. 
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should  be  called  SaUtutiw  Crivpui  or  Critpvs  Sallu9tiu»,  The 
latter  mode  is  adopted  by  Le  Olerc,  Oortias,  Havercanip,  and  some 
other  critics ;  but  Be  Brosses*  ar^es  conclusively  in  favor  of  the 
former  method ;  as  Sallastius,  from  its  termination,  is  evidently 
the  name  of  the  family  or  gens;  and  Orispns,  which  denotes 
guelque  habitude  du  earpsj  only  a  surname  to  distinguish  one  of 
its  branches.  Oriepus  SaUustiue  is  found,  indeed,  in  manuscripts ; 
and,  according  to  Cortius,  in  the  best ;  but  on  what  reasonable 
grounds  can  it  be  justified?  It  was  perhaps  adopted  by  some 
copyist  from  the  ode  of  Horace*  addressed  to  Ballust^s  nephew, 
and  inconsiderately  opntinued  by  his  successors. 

He  was  removed  early  in  life  to  Rome,  ihat  he  might  be  edu- 
cated under  Atteius  PrsBtextatus,  a  celebrated  grammarian  of  that 
age,  who  styled  himself  Philologus,  and  who  was  afterward 
tutor  to  Asinius  Pollio.*  Atteius  treated  Sallust  with  very  great 
distinction.'® 

He  may  be  supposed  to  have  soon  grown  conscious  of  his 
powers;'*  and  appears  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  to  have  de^ 
voted  himself  to  study,  with  an  intention  to  distinguish  himself  in 
history." 

His  devotion  to  literature,  however,  was  not  so  great  as  to  de- 
tain him  from  indulgence  in  pleasure ;  for  he  became,  if  we  allow 
any  credit  to  the  old  declaimer,  infamous,  €Btatu  tirocinio^iov  de- 
bauchery and  extravagance.  He  took  possession  of  his  father's 
house  in  his  father's  lifetime,  and  sold  it;  an  act  by  which  he 
brought  his  father  to  the  grave ;  and  he  was  twice,  for  some  mis- 
conduct, arraigned  before  the  magistrates,  and  escaped  on  both 
occasions  only  through  the  peijuiy  of  his  judges." 

When  we  cite  this  rhetorician,  we  must  not  forget  that  we  cite 
an  anonymous  reviler,  yet  we  must  suppose  with  Gerlach,  and 
with  Meisner,  the  German  translator  of  Sallnst|  that  we  quote  a 
writer  who. grounded  his  invectives  on  reports  and  opinions  cur- 
rent at  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 

Sallust  next  thought  of  aspiring  to  political  distinction;'*  but 
f  Vie  de  Sail.,  %  1.  »  Od.,  ii.  2,  8. 

•  Snet.  de  111.  Gnimiii.,c  10.  i«  iUtf. 

"  Pseado-SaU.  Sp.  to  Ces.,  1. 10.  n  Cat.,  o.  4. 

"  Pseudo-Cic.  in  Sail.,  c.  5.  >«  Gat.,  c.  8. 
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^iSie  usual  method  of  attmamg  notioe,''  says  Be  BroMes,'* "'  which 
was  to  Mcnre  friends  and  dients  by  pleading  the  caiiies  of  indi<- 
▼idoals  at  the  bar,  he  seems  not  to  have  adopted ;"  since,  as  is 
known,  no  orations  epolcen  by  him  ax^  in  existence,  and,  as 
is  thought,  no  mention  is  made  of  soch  oratlcms  in  any  otiier 
antiior. 

Mention,  however,  is  made  of  or«tions  of  Sallnst,  at  whatever 
time  delivered,  in  the  well-known  passage  of  Seneca  the  rhetor- 
ician." When  Ssneea  inquired  of  Oassins  Sevems,  why  he,  who 
was  BO  eminent  in  pleading  important  causes,  displayed  so  little 
talent  in  pronouncing  fictitious  declamations,  the  orator  replied, 
Qttoi  in  me  mirariBy  pene  ommbm  «oenit^  etc,  Orationes  SaHuetii 
«»  honorem  hiit^rkarum  Uguntut.  ^  What  you  think  extraordin- 
ary in  me,  is  common  to  all  men  cf  aUlity,  The  greatest  geniuses, 
to  whom  I  am  consdous  of  my  great  inferiority,  have  genendly 
excdQed  only  in  one  species  of  composition.  The  felicity  of  Yir^ 
gil  in  poetry  deserted  him  in  prose ;  the  eloqim&ce  of  Oicero's 
orations  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  verses ;  and  the  speeches  of  Sal- 
lust  are  read  only  as  a  M  to  his  histories.^'  The  speeches  whidi 
are  here  meant,  are  not,  as  has  been  generally  imagined,  those  in- 
serted in  the  histories,  but  others,  which  Sallust  had  epoien.  This 
view  of  the  passage  was  first  taken  by  Antimins  Augnstinns,  and 
commnnioated  by  him  to  Schottns,  who  mentioned  it  in  his  anno- 
tations on  Seneca." 

But  by  whatever  means  he  secnred  support,  he  had  at  length 
Bufi^dent  interest  to  obtain  a  qunstctship;'*  the  tenure  of  which 
gave  him  admission  into  the  senate.  It  would  appear  that  he  was 
about  thirty-one  years  of  age  when  he  attained  thishonor.^ 

It  must  have  been  about  this  period  that  his  adventure  with 
Fausta,  the  ^ughter  of  Sylla  and  wife  of  tfilo,  occurred,  of  whidi 
a  short  account  is  given  by  Anlus  Gellius'*  in  an  extract  fi*om 
Yarro.  The  English  reader  may  take  it  in  the  veraion  of  Beloe : 
^Marcus  Yarro,  a  man  of  great  authority  and  wdgbt  in  his 
writings  and  life,  in  his  publication  entitled  ^Pius,^  or  ^De  Pace,^ 

»  YiedeSaU.,  C.S. 

>•  Prsef.  in  Omttftr,,  1.  iii.,  p.  881,  «d.  Par.  1S07. 

"  P.  SS4,.  ed.  Psr.  1807.  >•  PMudo-Gio.,  in  SiQl.,  o.  5. 

»  Adfltn'S  Bom.  AntiqaitieB,  p.  4.       «•  zvii.  18. 
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ir666f!d8  tbf^  Claltis  SaUut,  the  anthor  of  Ibat  grave  tfnd  terioftt 
4)oiiiiKMitioa  (jteria  iUim  st  s$verm  inniiom$)^  in  whieh  he  has  «»» 
^roieed  the  ^tmty  of  the  censorud  office,  ia  taking  cogoinuioe  ^ 
orimeSi  bemgiakenhy  AiaiflBiiislitloiB  adultery,  waaweilficcmrgeci, 
and,  alter  pltyiog  a  enm  of  money,  diBnissed."  The  eame  story  is 
told,  on  the  authority  of  Asoonius  Pedianns  the  biographer  of 
^i^oet,  by  Aero  and  Porphyrio,  the  sehofiasts  on  Horaoe,  n^o, 
ihey  think,  had  it  in  hia  mwd  when  lie  wrote  tiie  words,  lUe 
fiageUiaadmortemetmu,*^  Serrtns,  also,  in  his  note  on  Qtii^imeob 
oduUeriumeaH^  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  JBneid,'*  teUs  alike  tale, 
adding  that  ^sUnst  entered  the  honse  in  the  habit  of  a  shive,  aad 
was  oaoght  in  that  disgnise  by  Milo« 

Booh  being  tlie  case,  it  is  not  wondecfcd  tfaaib  when  fiallnst  e&. 
tared  oa  his  tribnneahip  of  the  people,  to  which  he  was  elected  in 
ihe  year  of  thd  city  seTcn  hundred,  he  aeised  an  opportonity  which 
occurred  of  being  revenged  on  Milo,  who  had  shortly  before  killed 
Clodiua  He  joined  with  his  colleagues,  Pompeius  Bi^ios  aikd 
Planeu8,^in  inflaming  the  p<^u]aoe,  and  diarging  Mik)  wil^  pre* 
meditated  hostility.*'  They  iatiraidated  Oieero,  Ifiki^s  admoate, 
inftianating  that  he  had  planned  the  assasaiaatioa  ;**  and  the  fnst» 
tdr  euded  in  Mlo's  banishment'*  During  the  progteas  of  the 
tcia1,4kOwever,  it  is  said  that  fiaUust  abated -his  hestUdy  to  Mile 
aad  Cic^o,  and  eren  became  frimdly  with  them.^  How  this  re- 
conciliation was  effected,  does  not  appear ;  but  it  seems  eertaia 
^t  Cicero,  when  he  afctodced  Plancas,  SaUuat^sci^eagne, 
for  exciting  the  populace  to  turbulence,  left  Salluat  himself  un- 
molested.'' 

Unmolested,  however,  he  did  not  long  remain;  for  in  the 
year  of  the  city  seven  hundred  and  four,  in  the  oensorthip  of 
Appius  OUmdins  Pddier,  and  IacIus  Odpumiiis  Piso,  Aj^ihis; 
actuated  by  two  motives,  one  of  which  was  to  «erve  Pmnpey,  by 
9J»lu^^  from  the  senate  such  as  were  hostile  to  him,^  aad  the 
other  to  throw  into  the  shade  his  own  private  irregnladtiea  by 

»  Sat.,  L  2,  41.  «  Ver.  618. 

»  Asoon.  Pedian.  m  Cic.  Orat.  pro  Milo.,  c  17 ;  GlC  MiL,  e.  6, 

M  Afloon.  Pedian.  in  Ci«i  Mil.,  c.  18.    *•  DioB.  Cap.,  lib.  z1. 

M  Asaon.  Fed.  vbi  ntpra.  ^  Asoon.  Fed.  in  Ge.  Mil.,  c.  S5. 

98  Dion.  Cap.,  x1.  68. 
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all  ostenttttioiis  discharge  of  his  publio  duties,**  ezpeQed  fiaHnst 
from  the  seaate  on  pretence  that  he  was  a  flagrantly  immoral 
(^araeter.'*^ 

But  Appins,  by  tins  proceeding,  instead  of  serving  Pompey, 
served  Ossar;  for  many  who  had  previoualy  been  fitvorable  to 
Pon^y,  or  badoositinned  neutral,  betook  themselvet  immediately 
to  Ottsar^  ^Kop ;  in  the  number  of  whom  was  SaUost'^ 

His  attendance  on  0»sar  did  not  go  unrewarded;  for  when 
Onsar  returned  from  Spain,  after  his  victory  over  Afranins  and 
Fetrdns,  he  restored  6a21ast,  with  others  under  similar  circum- 
stances,.'' to  his  seat  in  the  senate ;  and  as  it  was  not  usual  for  a 
senator,  who  had  been  degraded  from  his  rank,  to  be  reinstated 
in  it  without  being  at  the  same  time  elected  to  an  office,  he  was 
again  made  qnsostor,''  or,  tA  Dion  thinks,  prstor.  ^ 

He  was  then  intrusted  with  isome  military  command,  and  sent  > 
into  Slyria,  where,  as  Orosius*^  states,  ho  was  one  of  those  that 
were  defeated  by  the  Pompeian  leaded  Octavius  and  Libo. 

Afterward,  when  the  war  in  Egypt  and  Asia  was  finished,  but 
while  the  romains  of  Pompey^s  army,  headed  by  Scipio  and  Oato, 
were  still  menamng  hostilities  in  Africa,  SaHust,  with  the  title  of 
prsfttor,  was  direoted  to  ccmduet  against  them  a  body  of  troops 
from  Campania.**  But  Sallust  was  intrusted  widi  more  than  he 
was  able  to  perform.  The  soldi^s  mntinted  on  the  coast,  eonu 
pelled  him  to  flee,  and  hurried  away  to  Borne,  putting  to  death 
two  senators  in  theur  way.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Csasar 
humbled  them  by.  addres»ng  them  as  Qmritea  mstead  of  com" 
militones.** 

Sallust  was  then  'reinstated  in  command^  and  was  sent,  during 
the  Afiriean  war,  to  the  island  of  Gerdna,  to  bring  off  a  quantity 
of  corn  that  had  been  deposited  there  by  the  enemy;  a  oommis- 
don  which  he  sucoessfidly  executed.*' 

Whether  he  performed  any  other  service  for  CSsBsar  in  this 

»  Cic.  £p.  Ad  Fain.,  viii.  14.  »  Dnm.,  ib, 

»  Fseudo-Cic  m  Sail.,  c  S«    QMh»h,  Vit.  SalL,  p.  7. 
*>  Suet.  J.  CflBB.,  c  41.  S3  PB«ad(>TGiQ.y  c,  6, 8. 

M  lib.,  vL  15.    Oerlach,  ViL  Sal^,  p.  7..  »  Dion.  Cass.,  xlil.  62. 

>•  Dion.,  tb,    Appian.  B.  C,  ii.  92.    Flat.  }n  0»s.^i}aC  J*  <>bb.,  e.  10. 
w  Hirt.  B.  A,  c.  8,  24. 
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war,  we  hare  no  aoooant;  bar  OiBsar,  whed  it  was  endedy 
thought  him  a  person  of  fiiioh  oonaequenoe,  that  he  gare  him  the 
government  of  Namidia,  with  the  title  of  pro-oonsni. .  ^He  re- 
ceired  the  proTinoe  from  CaBear,"  aays  Dion,  ^^^nbmihally  to 
govern  it,  bnt  in  reality  to  ravage  and  plimder  it"  Whether 
gooh  w«8  Cnsar's  intention  or  not,  it  la  generally  believed 
that  he  enriched  himself  by  the  spoil  of  it  to  the  greaieat  poasibie 
extent.** 

When  his  term  of  offioe,  whieh  seems  to  have  been  only  a  year, 
was  expired,  he  ^appeared  at  Borne,**  says  the  dedaimer,  ^like  a 
man  enriched  in  a  dream,''  Bat  the  Nnmidians  IbHowed  him, 
and  accused  him  of  extortion ;  a  charge  from  which  he  was  only 
acquitted  through  the  interposition  of  Osdsar,**  to  whom  he  is  SMd 
to  have  presented  a  bribe/*      ' 

The  trial  had  not  been  long  condudedwhen  Osssar  was  assasttn- 
ated,  and  Sallost,  being  thus  deprived  of  his  patron,  seems  to  have 
withdrawn  entirely  from  public  life.  He  purchased  a  large  tract 
<^  ground  on  the  Qairinal  hill,  where  he  erected  a  splendid  man- 
sion, and  laid  out  those  magnificent  gardens  of  wfaidi  so  mudi  has 
been  related.  Their  extent  must  have  been  vast,  if  De  Brosses^ 
who  visited  the  spot  in  1789,  obtained  any  jUst  notion  of  it*'  Bat 
some  have  thought  them  much  smaller.  He  hiidalso  a  country- 
house  at  Tibur,  which  had  belcmged  to  Julius  Gnsar.^ 

It  was  during  this  period  of  retirement,  as  is  supposed,  that  he 
manned  Terentia,  the  divorced  wife  of  Oioero,  H  indeed,  he  mar- 
ried her  at  all ;  for  their  union  rests  on  no  very  strong  testi- 
mony.** 

It  was  at  this  time,  too,  it  would  appear,  that  he  oommeneed  the 
composition  of  history,  with  a  view  to  the  perpetuation  of  his 
name ;  for  he  entered  on  it,  he  says,  when  his  mind  was  free  from 
^ hope,  fear,  or  political  partisanship;''*^  and  to  no  other  time  of 
his  life  are  such  expressbns  applicable.    Dion  seems  to  have  sup- 

w  Dion.,  xliii.  9.    pBeudo-Cic.,  c  7.  »•  IMon.,  xliii.  9. 

«•  Pseado^ao.,  o.  7.  «i  Be  Bmses,  Ofiav.  de  8all.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  868. 

«  PseudMTIc.,  t,  7. 

«  ffieronym.  adv.  Jovin.,  i.  48.    Gefbeh,  vol.  ii.,  p.  8.    l)e  Brnhms,  torn, 
ill.  p.  855.    Le  Clere,  Vit  Salt 
**  CSat,  c  4. 
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posed  that  he  appeared  as  a  historian  before  he  went  to  Numidia, 
but  is  In  all  probability  mistaken. 

Sallnst  died  on  the  thirteenth  of  May,  in  the  year  of  the  city 
seven  hundred  and  eighteen,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,^* 
leaving  his  grand-nephew,  Gains  Sallostins  Orispns,  whom  want  of 
children  had  indneed  him  to  adopt,  heir  to  all  his  possessions.  Hia 
gardens,  some  years  after  his  death,  became  imperial  property/* 

Snch  were  the  events,  as  far  as  we  learn,  of  the  life  of  Sallnst; 
and  snch  is  the  notion  which  the  voice  of  antiquity  teaches  ns  to 
form  of  his  moral  character.  In  modern  times,  some  attempts 
hiicve  been  made  to  prove  that  he  was  leas  vicious  than  he  was 
anciently  represented. 

Among  those  who  have  attempted  to  clear  him  of  the  charges 
nsoally  Tjronght  against  him,  are  Hiiller/'  Wieland,^'  and  Boos  ;** 
who  are  strennonsly  opposed  by  Gerlach"  and  Loebell.**  The 
points  on  which  his  champions  chiefly  endeavor  to  defend  him, 
are  the  adventure  with  Fausta,  and  the  spoliation  of  Nomidia. 
Of  the  three,  Mailer  is  the  most  enterprising.  With  regard  to  the 
affair  of  Fausta,  he  sets  himself  boldly  to  impugn  the  authority  of 
Yarro  or  Gelhus,  on  which  it  chiefly  rests;  and  his  reasoning  is 
as  follows :  That  snch  writers  as  Gellius  are  not  always  to  be 
trusted;  that  Gellius  often  quoted  from  memory;  that  he  cites 
old  authors  on  the  testimony  of  later  authors;  that  he  speaks  of 
Yarro,  Jide  homo  muUA  et  grcms^  as  if  he  were  a  cotemporary 
that  needed  commendation,  not  the  well-known  Yarro  whos» 
character  was  established;  that  the  Yarro  of  Gellius  may  there- 
fore be  a  later  Yarro,  whose  book,  **  Pius,"  or  "  De  Pace,"  may 
have  been  about  Antoninus  Pius,  under  whom  Gellius  lived,  and 
who  may  have  been  utterly  mistaken  in  what  he  said  of  Sallnst; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  passage  in  Gellius  is  to  be  suspected^ 
Beq^eoting  the  plunder  of  Numidia,  his  arguments  are,  that  the 

«  Eoaeb.  Chron.  Clinton,  Fasti. 
«•  See  De  Brosses,  torn,  iii.  p.  868. 

o  C.  Salltistiiifl  CiispuB,  Leipzig,  1817.  «  Ad.  Hor.  S«t.,  i.  2, 48. 

«•  ISnige  Bemerk,  nb.  den  Moral  Char,  des  Salloflt.    Proff,  Gutten.^  1788, 
4to.    See  Frotseher^B  note  on  LeClero^B  Life  of  Sail.,  "'"'^ 
«•  Vit.  SaU.,  pw  9,  *^- 
u  Zur  Benrtheilong  des  Sail.,  &eslau,  1818. 
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proTinoe  was  given  to  Sallnst  to  spoil,  not  for  himself^  bat  for 
CflBsar ;  that  of  the  money  obtained  from  it,  the  chief  part  was 
given  to  Onsar;  and  that,  consequently,  Casar,  not  Sallnst,  is  to 
bear  the  blame  for  wliat  was  done. 

Bnt  snch  conjectures  produce  no  more  impression  on  the  mind 
of  a  reader  than  Walpole^s  ^^  Historic  Doubts'*  concerning  Richard 
the  Third.  They  suggest  something  that  may  have  been,  but 
bring  no  proof  of  what  actually  was ;  they  may  be  allowed  to  be 
ingenious,  but  the  general  voice  of  history  is  still  believed.  To 
ail  Miiller's  suggestions  Gerlach  exclaims,  Credat  JvdoBm!  _  Were 
there,  in  the  pages  of  antiquity,  a  single  record  or  remark  fs^vor- 
able  to  the  moral  character  of  Sallust,  there  would  then  be  h  point 
€pappui  from  which  to  commence  an  attack  on  what  is  said 
against  him ;  but  the  case,  alas !  is  ezacdy  the  reverse ;  wherever 
Sallnst  is  characterized  as  a  man,  he  is  characterized  unfavora- 
bly. 

His  writings  consisted  of  his  narratives  of  the  Conspiracy  of 
Catiline  and  the  War  with  Jugurtha,  and  of  a  History  of  Borne  in 
five  books,  extending  frotn  the  death  of  Sylla  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Mithridatic  war.  The  Catiline  and  Jugurtha  have  reached  us 
entire;  but  of  the  History  there  now  remain  only  four  speeches, 
two  letters,  and  a  number  of  smaller  fragments  preserved  among 
the  grammarians.  That  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  Epistles  to 
CflBsar,  the  reader  will  find  satisfactorily  shown  in  the  reinarks 
prefixed  to  the  translation  of  them. in  the  present  volume. 

Sallnst  is  supposed  to.  have  formed  his  style  on  that  of  Thn- 
cydides;*'  but  he  has  far  excelled  his  model,  if  not  in  energy,  oer- 
Uxelyi  in  conciseness  and  perspicuity,  of  expression.  ^^The 
speeches  of  Thncydides,"  says  Cicero,*'  ^^  contain  so  many  dark 
and  intricate  passages,  that  they  are  scarcely  undwstood.'' ,  No 
■uoh  oomplaint  can  be  made  of  any  part  of  the  writings  of  Sallust. 
^  From  any  sentence  in  Thucydides,''  says  Seneca  the  rhetorician,** 
^however  remarkable  for  its  conciseness,  if  a  word  or  two  be 
taken  away,  the  sense  will  remain,  if  not  equally  ornate,  yet 
equally  entire;  but  from  the  periods  of  Sallust  nothing  can  be 

n  VelL  Pat,  ii.  86.  «  Ont.,  o.  9.  ««  Gontxoven.,  iv.  24. 
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deducted  without  detriment  to  the  meaning.*^  Apud  eruditat 
aures^  says  Quintilian,**  nihil  potest  esse  per/eetiiis. 

The  defects  of  his  style  are,  that  he  wants  ^ejlumen  crationu 
so  much  admired  in  Livy  and  Herodotus  ;**  that  his  transitions 
are  often  abrupt;  and  that  he  too  much  affects  antique  phrase- 
ology.*^ But  no  writer  can  combine  qualities  that  are  incompati- 
ble. He  is  justly  preferred  by  Qnintilian**  to  livy,  and  well  merits 
the  praise  given  him  by  Tacitus^  and  Martial,**  of  being  rerum 
Jiomanarumjlorentissmtis  auctoTy  and  JSamanA  primus  in  historid^ 

Of  the  numerous  editions  of  Sallust,  that  of  Gortius,  which  ap- 
peared at  Leipsio  in  1724,  and  has  been  often  reprinted,  long  in- 
disputably held  the  first  rank.  But  Gortius,  as  an  editor,  was 
somewhat  too  fond  of  expelling  from  his  text  all  words  that  he 
could  possibly  pronounce  superfluous ;  and  succeeding  editors,  as 
Gerlach  (Basil.  1823),  Eritz  (Leipsic,  1834),  and  Dietsch  (Leipsic, 
1846),  have  judiciously  restored  many  words  that  he  had  dis- 
carded, and  produced  texts  more  acceptable  in  many  respects  to 
the  generality  of  students. 

Sfdlust  has  been  many  times  translated  into  English.  The  ver- 
sions most  deserving  notice  are  those  of  Gk)rdon  (1744),  Rose 
(1751),  Murphy  (1809),  and  Peacock  (1845.)  Gordon  has  vigor, 
but  wants  polish ;  Bose  is  close  and  faithful  but  often  dry  and 
hard;  Murphy  is  sprightly,  but  verbose  and  licentious,  qualities 
in  which  his  admirer.  Sir  Henry  Steuart  (1806),  went  audaciously 
beyond  him;  Mr.  Peacock^s  translation  is  equally  faithful  with 
that  of  Bose,  and  far  exceeds  it  in  general  ease  and  agreeableness 
of  style.  ... 

*•  In8t.0T,,x.l. 

M  Monboddo,  Origin  and  Prog,  of  Langaage,v(d.  ii.  p.  200. 

«  Qmnt.  Inst.  Or.,  viU.  8.  .  .  ••  Inst  Or.,  iL  6. 

••  Ann.,  iii.  80.  .     «  xiv.  191. 
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CoNOEBNiNG  Florus  soaroely  any  thiDg  is  known.  That  he  lived 
in  tibe  reign  of  Trigan  is  apparent  from  the  end  of  his  Preface, 
where  he  says  that  the  Eoman  empire  sub  Trojano  principe  movet 
taeertoSy  ^^  raises  its  arms  nnder  the  emperor  Trigan.^^  He  there 
reckons,  according  to  the  common  reading,  CO  years  from  the 
reign  of  Augustas  to  his  own  times,  hut  as  the  period  hetween  the 
reign  of  Augustus  and  the  end  of  that  of  Tr^an  included  only 
OXUII  years,  Vossius*  is  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  read  OL. 

The  same  critic  following  Salmasins,  supposes  that  he  survived 
Trajan,  and  that  he  is  the  Florus  to  whom  Spartianus  allades  in 
his  life  of  Hadrian,  Trajan's  successor.  But  the  identity  of  the 
two  is  extremely  uncertain.  Indeed,  it  has  heen  douhted  wheth- 
er the  author  of  the  Epitome  has  any  right  to  the  name  of  Florns, 
for  in  some  manuscripts  he  is  called  only  Lucius  Annssus,  and 
Lactantius  was  accordingly  disposed  to  attribute  the  work  to 
Lucius  Annadus  Seneca,  the  philosopher.  But  Salmasins,'  in  a 
manuscript  of  great  accuracy,  which  he  considered  to  be  more 
than  eight  hundred  years  old,  found  the  name  written  Lucitia 
Ann<Bu»  Florus^  and  Florus  he  will  probably  .contine  to  be  called. 

From  his  name  Annesus,  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Spain,  and  of  the  same  descent  as  Seneca  and  Lncan.* 
In  commencing  his  work,  he  seems  to  have  purposed  to  write  as 
a  foreigner;  for  through  the  whole  of  the  first  book  he  makes 
no  use  of  the  pronouns  nos  and  no%ter^  which  appear  for  the 
first  time  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  second  book. 

1  De  Historicit  Latinis.    •  Pref.  to  Floras.     *  Barm,  ad  QaintiL,  x.  8. 
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As  a  historian,  he  is  of  little  authority.  His  work,  it  has  been 
observed  is  rather  a  panegyric  on  the  Romans,  than  an  accup 
rate,  history  of  their  actions.  ^^  He  commits,  ^^  says  Eupertns,^ 
^^  many  a  metachronism,  and  many  a  prochronism.''  His  geo- 
graphy is  not  much  better  than  his  chronology.  He  seems  to 
have  been  far  more  studious  about  his  style  tlian  his  matter. 

His  style  is,  indeed,  far  too  mudi  studied.  It  is  all  floridity  and 
affectation,  and  can  please  no  reader  of  good  taste.  There  is  in 
it,  as  has  been  remarked,'  a  poetical  tmnor,  of  which  a  judicious 
historian  would  be  ashamed.  His  pages  are  full  of  labored  con- 
ceits, such  as  all  students,  ambitious  of  good  style,  must  avoid. 
He  is  childishly  fond  of  parenthetical  exclamations,  as,  0  ne/as  I 
0  pudarf  Barribile  dietuf  which  can  be  regarded  only  with 
derision.  His  love  of  brevity  has  rendered  his  meaning  some- 
times obscure.  Were  a  person  to  come  to  the  perusal  of  ilo» 
rus,  without  having  previously  learned  any  thing  of  Roman  his- 
tory, he  would  be  sadly  puzzled  to  ascertain  his  meaning  in  many 
places. 

Of  his  conceits  the  following  are  specimens.  When  he  relates 
the  prodigy  of  the  statue  of  Apollo  perspiring  at  Cum®,  he  says 
that  the  exudation  proceeded  from  the  concern  of  the  god  for 
his  dear  Asia.'  When  he  speaks  of  the  head  of  Cicero  being  set 
on  the  Rostra,  he  observes  that  the  people  went  to  see  him  in  no 
smaller  numbers  than  they  had  previously  gone  to  hear  him.^ 
When  he  describes  the  large  ships  of  Antony,  he  remarks  that 
they  moved  not  without  groaning  on  the  part  of  the  sea,  and 
£eitigne  of  the  winds."  When  he  states  that  Caesar  returned  from 
Britain  over  a  calm  sea,  he  adds  that  the  ocean  seemed  to  acknowl- 
edge itself  unequal  to  cope  with  him.*  When  he  tells  of  Fabius 
Maximns  attacking  the  enemy  from  a  higher  ground,  he  says  that 
the  aspect  of  the  battle  was  as  if  weapons  had  been  hurled  on 
giants  from  the  sky.'*  When  he  mentions  that  the  Gauls  were 
constant  enemies  of  Rome,  he  speaks  of  them  as  a  whetstone  on 
which  the  Bx>mans  might  sharpen  their  swords."     Abundance  of 

*  Ad  Flori  Prooem.,  inii.    »  Rupert,  ad  Flor.,  i.  18, 17.    •  Lib.,  ii.,  c.  8. 
'  Lib.,  IV.,  0.  7.  «  Lib.,  iv.,  c.  11.  •  Lib.,  iii.  c,  10. 

»»  Lib.,  1.,  c.  17.  »  Lib.,  ii.,  c.  8. 
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other  examples  might  be  given,  but  something  of  the  ezqnisiteness 
of  the  conceits  is  lost  in  translation. 

Of  his  character  as  a  man  nothing  can  be  gathered  from  hb 
'writings,  except  that  he  was  not  free  from  superstition." 

Whether  he  was  the  author  of  the  arguments  to  the  books  of 
Livy,  which  are  printed  with  his  History  in  some  editions,  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  discover. 

Translations  of  Horus  are  not  numerous.  In  English  I  have 
seen  three ;  an  anonymous  one,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1686,  which 
was  full  of  mistakes,  but  was  afterward  revised  by  Meric  Oassau- 
bon,  and  reprinted  in  1658;  another  by  John  Davies,  published 
in  1672,  which  is  neither  very  £&ithful  to  the  sense,  nor  el^ant 
in  language,  even  for  the  time  at  which  it  was  written ;  and  a 
third  by  John  Clarke,  the  translator  of  Suetonius  and  other  Latin 
authors,  which  is  sufficiently  true  to  the  sense,  but  utterly  con-- 
temptible  in  style. 

)*  lib.,  iv.,  0.  2,j  Jin.  at^  aliid. 
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Of  Yelleins  Patercnlus,  as  of  Floras,  we  obtain  no  information 
but  from  his  own  pages.  He  is  not  even  named,  as  far  as  we  know, 
by  any  ancient  writer,  nnlees  he  be  the  Marcus  Yelleius,  from 
whom  Priscian  quotes  a  few  words  in  his  sixth  book ;  for  what 
his  pnenomen  was  is  not  at  all  certain ;  since  Rhenanns,  who 
published  the  editio  princept  from  the  only  manuscript  which  was 
then  extant,  and  which  has  since  been  lost,  calls  him  Cains  in  his 
title,  and  JPttbUus  in  his  index. 

The  year  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  bnt  he  is  conjectured  by  Dod- 
well  to  have  been  born  in  the  seven  hundred  and  thirty-fifth  year 
from  the  foundation  of  Bome,  or  the  nineteenth  before  Christ; 
the  same  year  in  which  Yirgil  died. 

He  was  of  an  equestrian  family  in  Campania,  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  which  was  Decius  Magius,^  who  adhered 
to  the  Romans  in  the  second  Punic  war.  His  grandfather  served 
jn  the  army,  under  Bratus  and  Cassius,  and  afterward  under 
Claudius  Nero,  as  prafeetus /dbr€km^  captain  of  the  artificers  or  en* 
gineers.*  His  father,  whom  he  does  not  name,  was  prefect  of 
cavalry;  an  ofSLoe  in  which  his  son  succeeded  him,  and  served 
for  nine^years  under  Tiberius  Caesar,  in  Germany.'    He  had  pre- 

I  Veil.  Pat.,  ii,  16,  «  ii,  T«,  «  ii,  104, 
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viously  been  a  military  tribune,*  and  was  afterward  qti»stor*  and 
praetor.* 

He  wrote  his  book,  in  or  after  the  year  a.tt.o.  783,  when  Mar- 
cus Yinicius,  to  whom  he  dedicates  it,  was  consul.  He  composed 
it  in  great  haste,  being  hurried  on,  he  says,  witli  the  rapidity  of 
a  wheel  or  torrent  ;^  but  the  cause  of  such  haste  does  not  appear. 
It  is  called  by  his  editors  a  Roman  History^  but  the  fragment 
of  the  first  book  shows  that  it  also  contained  a  large  x)ortion 
of  the  History  of  Greece.  The  manuscript  of  his  work,  which 
I  have  mentioned  above,  was  found  by  Rhenanus  in  the  con^ 
vent  of  Murbach  in  Alsace ;  a  collation  of  it  appended  to  the 
edition  of  1546,  was  made  by  Burer  before  it  was  returned  to  the 
convent.* 

He  intended  to  write  a  larger  history,*  but  whether  he  executed 
his  intention  is  unknown. 

His  philosophical  tenets  seem  to  have  been,  or  to  have  resemr- 
bled  those  of  Epicurus."  • 

The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain :  but  Lipsius  conjectures  that 
he  may  have  been  involved  in  the  ruin  of  Sejanus,  to  whom  he 
seems  to  hav^  attached  himself,  and  whom,  as  well  as  Tiberius, 
he  is  censured  for  having  grossly  flattered.  His  flattery,  however, 
seems  to  have  consisted  rather  in  concealing  their  faults,  than  in 
attributing  to  them  imaginary  virtues. 

His  style  is  animated  and  energetic,  but  rough  and  unpolished ; 
his  sentences  are  too  long,  and  often  clogged  with  parentheses. 

He  has  twice  before  been  translated  into  English:  by  New- 
comb,  1721,  a  rude  and  unfaithful  version;  and  by  Baker,  1814, 
a  performance  resembling  in  style  the  Livy  of  the  same  writer. 

*  ii.  101.  »  Si.  111.  •  11. 124.  »  L 16. 

•  Krause,  p.  48,49.      »  ii.  48,  96,  99,  atguetdibu  »»  ii.  66, 128. 
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THE  ARGUMEN-T. 


Thb  iHTBODTrcTTON,  I.-IV.  Th©  character  of  Catiline,  V.  Virtues  of  the  an- 
cient Bomans,  Vl.-lX.  Begensrtusy  of  their  posterity,  X.-Xin.  Cati- 
line^s  associates  and  sopporters.  and  the  arts  by  which  he  collected  them, 
ZIV.  His  crimes  and  wretchedness,  XV.  His  tuition  of  his  accomplices, 
and  resolution  to  subvert  the  government,  XVI.  His  convocation  of  the 
conspirators,  and  their  names,  XVII.  His  concern  in  a  former  conspiracy, 
XVIII.,  XIa.  Speech  to  the  con8{>irators,  XX.  Hispromises  to  them, 
XXI.  His  supposed  ceremony  to  unite  them,  XXII.  His  desigus  discov- 
ered by  Fulvia^  XXIII.  His  alarm  on  the  election  of  Cicero  to  the  con- 
sulship, and  his  design  in  engaging  women  in  his  cause,  XXIV.  His 
accomplice,  Sempronia,  characterized,  XXV.  His  ambition  of  the  con- 
sulship, his  plot  to  assassinate  Cicero,  and  his  disappointment  in  both, 
XXVI.    His  mission  of  Manlius  into  Etruria,  and  his  second  convention 

~  of  the  conspirators,  XXVII.  His  second  attempt  to  kill  Cicero ;  his  direc- 
tions to  Manlius  well  observed,  XXVIII.  His  machinations  induce  the 
Senate  to  confer  extraordinary  power  on  the  consuls,  XXIX.  His  pro- 
ceedings are  opposed  by  various  precautions^  XXX.  His  efi&ontery  in  the 
Senate,  XXXl.  He  sets  out  for  Etruria,  XX.XII.  His  aocom{>lice,  Man- 
lius, sends  a  deputation  to  Mardus,  XXaIII.  His  representations  to  va- 
rious respectable  characters,  XXXIV.  His  letter  to  Catulus,  XXXV. 
His  arrival  at  Manlius^s  eamp ;  he  is  declared  an  enemy  by  the  Senate ; 
his  adherents  continue  faithiul  and  resolute,  XXXVI.  The  discontent 
and  disaffection  of  the  populace  in  Rome^XXVII.  The  old  contentions 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  XXXVIII.  The  effect  which  a 
victory  of  Catiline  would  have  produced,  XXXIX.  The  Allobroges  are 
solicited  to  engage  in  the  conspiracy,  XL.  They  discover  it  to  Cicero, 
XLI.  The  incaution  of  Catiline^s  accomplices  in  Gaul  and  Italy,  XLII. 
The  plans  of  his  adherents  at  Rome.  XLIII.  The  Allobroges  succeed  in 
obtaining  proo&  of  the  conspirators'  guilt,  XLIV.  The  Allobroges  and 
Volturcius  are  arrested  by  the  contrivance  of  Cicero,  XLV.  The  prindpal 
conspirators  at  Borne  are  Drought  hefore  the  Senate,  XLVI.  The  evidence 
against  them,  and  their  consignment  to  custody,  XLVII.  The  alteration 
in  the  minds  of  the  populace,  and  the  suspicions  entertained  gainst 
Crassns,  XL VIII.  The  attempts  of  Catulus  and  Piso  to  criminate  Cesar, 
XLIX.  The  plans  of  Lentulus  and  Cethogus  for  their  rescue,  and  the 
deliberations  of  the  Senate,  L.  The  spee^  of  Caesar  on  the  mode  of 
punishing  the  conspirators,  1.1.  The  spnaech  of  Cato  on  the  same  subject, 
LII.  The  condemnation  of  the  prisoners ;  the  causes  of  Boman  greatnest, 
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T.TTT.  Parallel  between  Gaear  and  Cato>  LIV.  The  ezecntion  of  the 
criminalB.  LV.  Catiline^s  warlike  preparations  m  Etmria,  LVI.  He  is 
oompellea  by  MetoUua  and  Antonius  to  haxard  an  aetion,  LVII.  His  ex- 
hortation to  his  men,  LVIII.  His  arrangements,  and  those  of  his  op- 
ponents, for  the  battle,  LIX.    His  bravery,  defeat,  and  death,  LX.,  UUL. 


L  It  beoomes  aJi  men,  wlio  desire  to  excel  other  animals,'  to 
strive,  to  the  utmost  of  tlieir  power,*  not  to  pass  through  life  in 
ojbacurity,*  like  the  beasts  of  tne  field,^  which  nature  has  formed 
groveling*  and  subservient  to  appetite. 

^  I.  Desire  to  excel  other  animals]  Sese  siudent  prasstara  eateria  arUmdUbug^ 
The  prononn,  which  was  usually  omittecL  is,  says  Cortins,  not  without  its 
force ;  for  it  is  equivalent  to  tU  ^pti  :  student  vt  ipei  prasUtU,  In  support 
of  his  opinion  he  quotes,  with  other  passages,  Plant.  Asinar.  i.  8,  81 :  Vult 
plaoere  sese  amicffi.  t. «.  vult  ut  ioM  amioof  piaceat ;  and  Gcelius  Antipater 
apud  Festnm  in  <^  Topper  j**  Ita  uti  sese  quisque  vobls  studeat  smnlan,  t.  e. 
dudeat  vi  ipM  cs/muUiw.  This  explanation  is  approved  by  Bemouf.  Cortius 
might  have  added  Cat.  7 :  hm  quisque  laoieX^mfenr^-'properabai:  '^  Student," 
Cortius  interprets  by  "  ou^iunt.'' 

>  To  the  utmost  of  then:  power]  SummA  ope^  with  their  utmost  ability. 
'^  A  Sallustian  mode  of  expression.  Cicero  would  have  said  9umma  opera^ 
mtmmo  studio^  stimmd  eanUoHone.  Ennius  has  ^-Sumima  uUuntur  opum  viJ*  '^ 
Colerus. 

*  In  obscurity] /S^t2m^i0.  So  as  to  have  nothing  said  of  them,  either  during* 
their  lives  or  at  their  death.  So  in  o.  2 :  £orum  ego  vUam  morteBtquejuxta 
athmo^  mtmiiam  de  wtra^e  siUtur,  When  Ovid  says,  Bene  fui  kuntUj  bene 
inxUf  and  Horace,  Ifee  vtxU  maU.,  ^ui  vwen9  morUTuquefefdlUy  they  merely 
ingm^  that  he  has  some  comfort  m  life,  who,  in  ignoble  obscurity,  escapes 
trouble  and  censure.  But  men  thus  xmdistingiiished  are,  in  the  estimation 
of  Sallust,  little  superior  to  the  brute  creation.  "  Optimus  quisque,"  says 
Huretus,  quoting  Cicero,  *^  honoris  et  gloria  studio  maxim^  dudtur ;"  tne 
ablest  men  are  most  actuated  by  the  desire  of  honor  and  glory,  and  are 
more  solicitous  about  the  character  which  they  will  bear  among  posterity. 
With  reason,  thereforo.  does  Pallas,  in  the  Odyssey,  address  the  following 
exhortation  to  Telemacnus : 

*^Hast  thou  not  heard  how  young^  Orestes,  flr'd 
With  great  revenge,  immortal  praise  acquired? 
«  «  «  «  » 

O  ^eatly  blessM  with  ev'ry  blooming^  grace. 
With  equal  steps  the  paths  of  glory  trace  1 


Join  to  that  royal  jrouth^s  your  rival  name. 
And  shine  eternal  in  the  sphere  of  fame." 


sphere  < 

4  like  the  beasts  of  the  field]  Vduii  pecora.  Many  translators  have  ren> 
deredj?«0ora  " brutes"  or  "beasts ;"  pecwj  however,  does  not  mean  brutes 
hi  general,  but  answers  to  our  English  word  cattle. 

»  Groveling]  Prona.  I  have  adopted  groveling  from  Mair's  old  transla- 
tion.   Pronuty  stooping  to  ike  earthy  is  applied  to  cattle^  in  opposition  to 
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AH  our  power  is  situate  in  the  mind  and  in  the  body.*     Of 
the  mind  we  rather  employ  the  government  ;^  of  the  body,  the 

eredusy-wimk  is  applied  toman;  as  in  the  following  lines  of  Ovid,  Met.  i. 
76: 

"  PronaquQ  cum  speetent  animalia  csetera  terram, 

Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  coelumque  tueri 

Jussit,  et  erectoa  ad  sidera  toUere  vultus." 


-  while  the  mute  creation  downward  bend 


Their  siffht,  and  to  their  earthly  mother  tend, , 
Man  looks  aloft,  and  with  erected  eyes 
Beholds  his  own  hereditary  skies.'*    I>ryden. 

Which  Milton  (Par.  L.  vii.  502)  has  paraphrased: 

"  There  wanted  yet  the  master-work,  the  end 
Of  all  yet  done ;  a  creature,  who  not  prone 
And  brute  ae  other  creatures^  but  endued 
With  sanctity  of  reason,  mk;ht  erect 
Sia  stature^  and  v^riaM  wU^ front  serene 
Govern  the  rest,  selr-knowing,  and  fi*om  thence 
Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  heaven." 

So  Silius  Italicus,  xv.  84 : 

"  Nonne  vides  hominum  ut  eelsos  ad  sidera  vultus 
Sustulerit  Deus,  et  sublimia  flnxerlt  ora, 
Ciim  pecudes,  volucrumque  genus,  formasque  ferarum, 
Segnem  atque  obscoenam  passim  stravisset  m  alvum." 

"  See'st  thou  not  how  the  Deity  has  raised 
The  countenance  of  man  erect  to  heav'n. 
Gazing  sublime,  while  prone  to  earth  he  bent 
Th'  imerior  tribes,  reptiles,  and  pasturing  herds. 
And  beasts  of  prey,  to  appetite  enslav'd  r' 

"  When  Nature,"  savs  Cicero,  de  Legg.  i.  9,  "  had  made  other  animals  ab- 
ject, and  oonsiffned  them  to  the  pastures,  she  made  man  alone  upright,  and 
raised  him  to  the  contemplation  of  heaven,  as  of  his  birthplace  and  former 
abode ;"  a  passage  which  Dr^den  seems  to  have  had  in  his  mind  when  he 
translated  the  lines  of  Ovid  cited  above.    Let  us  add  Juvenal,  xv.  146 : 

'*  Sensum  h,  coelesti  demissum  traximus  arce, 
Cujus  egent  prona  et  terram  speotantia." 

"  To  us  is  reason  giv'n,  of  heav'nly  birth. 
Denied  to  beasts,  that  prone  regard  the  earth." 

•  All  our  power  is  situate  in  the  mind  and  in  the  body]  Sed  omnia  nostra 
ffis  in  anAmo  et  eorpore  Hta,  All  our  power  is  placed,  or  consists,  in  our  mind 


and  our  bodv.  ^The  partide  eed,  which  is  merely  a  connective,  answering 
to  the  Greek  de^  and  which  would  be  useless  in  an  English  translation,  1 
have  omitted. 

'  Of  the  mind  we — employ  the  government]  Animi  imperio — uHmw, 
''  What  the  Deity  is  in  the  universe,  the  mind  is  in  man ;  what  matt^er  is  to 
the  nniverse,  the  body  is  to  us;  let  the  worse,  therefore,  serve  the  better." 
— Sen.  Epist.  Ixv.  Dux  et  imperator  tfitm  mortaltum  animvs  est,  the  mind  is 
the  guide  and  ruler  of  the  life  of  mortals.— Jug.  o.  1.  **  An  animal  oonsists 
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service."  The  one  is  common  to  us  with  the  gods ;  the  other 
with  the  brutes.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  more  reasonable*  ^^ 
to  pursue  glory  by  means  of  the  intellect  than  of  bodily  strength, 
and,  since  the  life  which  we  enjoy  is  short,  to  make  the  remem- 
brance of  us  as  lasting  as  possible.  For  the  glory  of  wealth 
and  beauty  is  fleeting  and  perishable ;  that  of  intellectual  power 
is  illustrious  and  immortal" 

of  mind  and  body,  of  which  the  one  is  formed  by  nature  to  rale,  and  the 
other  to  obey."— Aristbt.  Polit.  i.  6.  Muretus  and  Graswinckel  will  supply 
abundance  of  similar  passages. 

«  Of  the  mind  we  rather  employ  the  government ;  of  the  bodjr,  the  service] 
Afumi  imiperioy  corporis  servUw,  maaia  uCimur.  The  word  magis  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  useless.  '*  It  signifies,^ ^ says  Cortins,  ''that  the  mind  rules,  and 
the  body  obeys,  in  general,  and  with  greater  reason.''''  At  certain  times  the 
body  may  seem  to  have  the  mastery,  as  when  we  are  under  the  irresistible  in- 
fluence of  hunger  or  thirst. 

•  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  more  reasonable,  etc.]  Quo  mihi  rectius 
videtur,  etc  I  have  rendered  qtto  by  therefore,  "  Quo,^^  observes  Cortius, 
*^  IB  propter  quod,  with  the  proper  force  of  the  ablative  case.  So  Jug.  o.  84 : 
Qiu)  mihi  aorius  adnitendum  est,  etc ;  o.  2,  Quo  magis  pravitas  eorum  ad- 
miranda  est.  Some  expositors  would  force  us  to  believe  that  these  ablatives 
are  inseparably  connected  with  the  comparative  degree,  as  in  qtio  minus,  eo 
major,  and  similar  expressions ;  whereas  common  sense  shows  that  they 
can  not  be  so  connected."  Kritzius  is  one  of  those  who  interprets  in  the 
way  to  which  Cortius  alludes,  as  if  the  drift  of  the  passage  were,  Quanto 
magis  animm  corpori  prmstat,  tanto  rectius  ingenii  opibus  gloriam  qwerere. 
But  most  of  the  commentators  and  translators  rightly  follow  Cortius. 
"  QtiOj'^  says  Pappaur,  "  is  for  quodrca,^^ 

JO  That  of  intellectual  power  is  illustrious  and  immortal]  'Virtus  dara 
cstemague  kahetur.  The  only  one  of  our  iiiglish  translators  who  has  given 
the  ri^t  sense  of  virtus  in  this  passage,  is  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  who  was 
gijided  to  it  by  the  Abb6  Thyvon  and  M.  Beauz^e.  *'  It  appears  somewhat 
singular,"  says  Sir  Henry,  "  that  none  of  the  numerous  translators  of  Sal- 
lust,  whether  among  ourselves  or  among  foreign  nations — ^the  Abb6  Thyvon 
and  M.  Beauz^e  excepted — ^have  thought  of  giving  to  the  word  virtus,  in  this 
place,  what  so  obviously  is  the  meaning  intended  by  the  historian ;  namely, 
'genius,  ability,  distinguished  talents.'  Indeed,  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
passage,  as  well  as  the  scope  of  the  context,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  tho 
f'act.  The  main  objects  of  comparison,  throughout  the  three  first  sections 
of  this  Proemium,  or  introductory  discourse,  are  not  vice  and  virtue,  but 
body  and  mind  j  a  listless  indolence,  and  a  vigorous,  honorable  activity. 
On  this  account  it  is  pretty  evident,  tnat  hy  virtus  S^ust  could  never  mean 
the  Greek  upeii},  » virtue  or  moral  worth,'  but  that  he  had  in  his  eye  the 
well-known  interpretation  of  Varro,  who  considers  it  ut  viri  vis  (De  Ling. 
Lat.  iv.),  as  denoting  the  useful  energy  which  ennobles  a  man,  and  should 
chiefly  disitinguish  him  among  his  fellow-creatures.  In  order  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  justice  of  this  rendering,  we  need  only  turn  to  another 
»assage  of  our  author,  in  the  second  section  of  the  Proemium  to  the 
ugarthine  War,^  where  the  same  train  of  thought  is  again  pursued,  al- 
though he  gives  it  somewhat  a  different  turn  in  the  piece  last  mentioned. 
The  object,  notwithstanding,  of  both  these  Dissertations  is  to  illustrate,  in 
a  striking  manner,  the  pre-eminence  of  the  mind  over  extrinsic  advantages 
or  bodily  endowments,  and  to  show  that  it  ia  by  genius  alone  that  we  may 
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-  Yet  it  was  long  a  subject  of  dispute  among  mankind,  whether 
military  efforts  were  more  advanced  by  strength  erf  body,  or  by 
force  of  intellect.  For,  in  affairs  of  war,  it  is  necessary  to  plan 
before  beginning  to  act,**  and,  after  planning,  to  act  with 
promptitude  and  vigor.**  Thus,  each"  being  insufficient  of 
itself,  the  one  requires  the  assistance  of  the  qtheifl** 

II.  In  early  times,  accordingly,  kings  (for  that  was  the  first 
title  of  sovereignty  in  the  world)  applied  themselves  in  different 
ways;**  some  exercised  the  mind,  others  the  body.  At  that 
period,  however,**  the  life  of  man  was  passed  without  covetous- 
ness;*'  every  one  was  satisfied  with  his  own.  But  after  Cyrus 
in  Asia**  and  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  in  Greece,  be- 

aspire  to  a  repntatiou  which  shall  never  die.  Igitur  prmlarafacmy  magiuB 
divitia,  adJmc  via  corporis^  et  alia  hujtismodi  omniay  brevi  diUAuntur:  <U  in- 
ffenii  egregiafacinora^  sicut  anima.  immortdlia  sunt." 

"  It  is  necessary  to  plan  before  beginning  to  act]  Prvusquam  inc^nasy  eonr- 
sttUo — opus  est.  Most  translators  have  rendered  consulto  "  deliberation^"  or 
something  equivalent ;  bat  it  is  planning  or  coTitrivance  that  is  signified, 
pemosthenes,  in  his  Oration  de  Pace^  reproaches  the  Athenians  with  act- 
ing without  any  settled  plan :  'Of  fihv  yap  uXkoL  izavreg  avdpuTTOt  irpb  rOv 
wpayfiuTov  hudaai.  xpv^^ai  r^  (3ov?.eveadaij  vfteig  6v6i  fierd  rd  irpdy~ 
fiara, 

"  To  act  with  promptitude  and  vigor]  Mature  facto  opus  est.  "  Maturd 
facto"  seems  to  include  the  notions  both  of  promptitude  and  vigor,  offeree 
as  well  as  speed ;  for  what  would  be  the  use  of  acting  expeditiously,  unless 
expedition  be  attended  with  power  and  effect  ? 

i>  Each]  Utrumque,    The  corporeal  and  mental  faculties. 

14  The  one  requires  the  assistance  of  the  other]  AUerum  dUerius  auxiUo 
eget,  "  ^et,"  says  Cortius,  "  is  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS."  ViMety  which 
Havereamp  and  some  others  have  adopted,  was  the  conjecture  of  ralmerius, 
on  account  of  indigena  occurring  in  the  same  sentence.  But  eget  agrees  far 
better  with  oonauUo  et — maiutefado  opita  est,  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

i»  II.  Applied  themselves  in  different  ways  J  Dvoersi,  "  Kodo  et  institute 
diverse,  diversa  sequentes."    Goriius. 

i«  At  that  ijeriod,  however]  Et  jam  turn,  "  Tunc  temporis  prascise,  at 
that  time  precisely,  which  is  the  force  of  the  particle  ^'am,  as  donatus  shows. 
*  *  *  I  have  therefore  written  et  jam  separately,  *  *  *  Virg.  .^In. 
vii.  737.    LateyoOT^wi  ditionepremebat  Sarra8tesj)opulos."     Gortvus. 

17  Without  covetousness]  Sine  cupidiiate,  "  As  in  the  famous  golden 
age.  See  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  26."  Cbrtius,  See  also  Ovid.  Met;  i.  89,  seq.  But 
"  such  times  were  never,"  as  Cowper  says. 

16  But  after  Cyrus  in  Asia,  etc.]  Postea  vero  quam  in  Asid  CyruSy  etc. 
Sallust  writes  as  if  he  had  supposed  that  kings  were  more  moderate  befbre 
the  time  of  Cyrus.  But  this  can  hardly  have  been  the  case.  "  The  Ro- 
mans," says  t>Q  Brosses,  whose  words  I  abridge,  "  though  not  learned  in 
antiquij^,  could  not  have  been  ignorant  that  there  were  gt^t  conquerors 
before  Cfyrns ;  as  Ninus  and  Sesostris.  But  as  their  reigns  belonged  rather 
to  the  fabulous  ages,  Sallust,  in  entering  upon  a  serious  history,  wished  to 
confine  himself  to  what  was  certain,  and  went  no  further  back  than  the  re- 
cords of  Herodotus  and  ThuCTrdides.'*  Ninus,  says  Justin,  i.  1,  was  the 
first  to  change,  through  inordinate  ambition,  the  veterem  et  gwifii  avituin 
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gan  to  subjugate  cities  and  nations,  to  deem  the  lust  of  domin- 
ion a  reason  for  war,  and  to  imagine  the  greatest  glory  to  be  in 
the  most  extensive  empire,  it  was  then  at  length  discovered,  by 
proof  and  experience,**  that  mental  power  has  the  greatest 
effect  in  military  operations.  And,  indeedj"  if  the  intellectual 
ability'*  of  kings  and  magistrates*'  were  exerted  to  the  same 
degree  in  peace  as  in  war,  human  affairs  would  be  more  orderly 
and  settled,  and  you  would  not  see  governments  shijfted  from 
hand  to  hand,*'  and  things  universally  changed  and  confused. . 
For  dominion  is  easily  secured  by  those  qualities  by  which  it  was 
at  first  obtained.  But  when  sloth  has  introduced  itself  in  the 
place  of  industry,  and  covetousness  and  pride  in  that  of  mod- 
eration and  equity,  the  fortune  of  a  state  is  altered  together 
with  its  morals ;  and  thus  authority  is  always  transferred  from 
the  less  to  the  more  deserving.** 

Even  in  agriculture,*'  in  navigation,  and  in  architecture, 
whatever  man  performs  owns  the  dominion  of  intellect.  Yet 
many  human  beings,  resigned  to  sensuality  and  indolence,  un- 

gewtibut  moremy  that  is,  to  Itreak  throngli  the  settled  restraints  of  law  and 
order.    Gerlacn  agrees  in  opinion  with  De  Brosses. 

"  Proof  and  experience]  Perumlo  (Ugtis  negUiia,  Qronovins  rightly  in- 
terprets periovlo  **  experiundo,  expenmentis,"  by  experiment  or  trial. 
Cortius  Xske&  perkulo  (Xt^ue  negoUia  for  periouuma  negotiisy  bv  hendyadys ; 
but  to  this  figure,  as  Eritzins  remarks,  we  ought  but  sparingrf  to  have  re- 
course. It  is  better,  he  adds,  to  take  the  words  in  their  ordinary  signifi- 
cation, understanding  bj  negotia  *'res  graviores."  Bemouf  judiciously 
explains  negoUis  by  ^*  ipsa  negotiorum  tractatione,"  t.  e,  by  the  management 


"  experience"  for  both  words. 

*»  And,  indeed,  if  the  intellectual  ability,  etc.]  Quod  si—animi  mrtus, 
etc  "  Quod  si"  can  not  here  be  rendered  tmt  if ;  it  is  rather  equivalent  to 
gua/propUr  «i,  and  might  be  expressed  by  wherefore  if,  if  therefore,  if  then, 

3»  Intellectual  ability]  Animi  inHus,  See  the  remarks  on  virtus^  above 
cited. 

^  Magistrates]  Imperatorum,  "  Understand  all  who  govern  states,  wheth- 
er in  war  or  in  peace."  JBemovf.  Sallust  calls  the  consuls  imperatoresj 
c.  6. 

«  Governments  shifted  from  hand  to  hand]  Alittd  aUb^ferru  Evidently 
alluding  to  changes  in  government. 

34  Lcis  to  the  more  deserving]  Ad  opivmwm  quemque  a  minus  Jxmo,  '^  From 
the  less  good  to  the  best." 

35  Even  in  agriculture,  etc.]  Qiub  homines  arant,  navigant,  cedificant, 
wHvU  omnia  parent.  Literally,  what  men  ploWy  saU^  etc.  Sallust^s  meaning 
is,  that  agriculture,  navigation,  and  architecture,  though  they  may  seem  to 
be  effected  by  mere  bodily  exertion,  are  as  much  the  result  of  mental  power 
fls  the  highest  of  human  pursuits. 
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instructed  and  unimproved,  have  passed  through  Kfe  like  travel- 
ers in  a  strange  country  ;'•  to  whom,  certainly,  contrary  to  the 
intention  of  nature,  the  body  was  a  gratification,  and  uie  mind 
a  burden.  Of  these  I  hold  the  life  and  death  in  equal  estima- 
tion ;'^  for  silence  is  maintained  concerning  both.  But  he  only, 
indeed,  seems  to  me  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  life,  who,  intent  upon 
some  employment,  seeks  reputation  from  some  ennobling  enter- 
prise, or  honorable  pursuit. 

But  in  the  great  abundance  of  occupations,  nature  points  out 
different  paths  to  different  individuals,  EL  To  act  well  for  the 
Commonwealth  is  noble,  and  even  to  speak  well  for  it  is  not 
vnthout  merit'*  Both  in  peace  and  in  war  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain celebrity ;  many  who  have  acted,  and  many  who  have 
recorded  the  actions  of  others,  receive  their  tribute  of  praise. 
And  to  me,  assuredly,  though  by  no  means  equal  glory  attends 
the  narrator  and  the  performer  of  illustrious  deeds,  it  yet  seems  in 
the  highest  degeee  difficult  to  write  the  history  of  great  tran- 
sactions; first,  because  deeds  must  be  adequately  represented'* 
by  words ;  and  next,  because  most  readers  consider  that  what- 
ever errors  you  mention  with  censure,  are  mentioned  through 
malevolence  and  envy ;  while,  whenr  you  speak  of  the  great 
virtue  and  glory  of  eminent  men,  every  one  hears  with  acqui- 
escence'* only  that  which  he  himself  thinks  easy  to  be  per- 

9«  like  travelers  in  a  stranffe  ooxintry]  Sicuti  pereffrinaniet,    "Vivere 

neBdrnxt ;  igitnr  in  vita  quasi  hospites  sunt  |"  they  know  not  how  to  use 

life,  and  are  therefore,  as  it  were,  strangers  in  it.    Ihettek.    * '  JPereffrinanUs, 

qni,  quk  traxtseimt,  nullmn  sui  vestigium  relmqunnt :"  they  are  as  travelers, 

'  who  do  nothing  to  leave  any  trace  of  their  course*    Pappawt, 

97  Of  these  I  hold  the  life  and  death  in  equal  estimation]  E&rvm  ^aointam 
moriemquej'uxta  cMmo,  I  count  them  of  the  same  value  dead  as  auve,  for 
they  are  honored  in  the  one  state  as  much  as  in  the  other.  '^  Those  who 
are  devoted  to  the  gratification  of  their  appetites,''  as  Sallust  says,  **  let  us 
regard  as  inferior  animals,  not  as  men ;  and  some,  indeed,  not  as  living,  but 
as  dead  animals."    Seneca^  Ep.  Ix. 

M  III.  Not  without  merit]  Hwud  ahawdum.  I  have  borrowed  this  ex- 
pression from  Bose,  to  whom  Muretus  furnished  *'sulk  laude  non  caret." 
*^  The  word  absurdua  is  often  used  by  the  Latins  as  an  epithet  for  sounds 
disagreeable  to  the  ear :  but  at  length  it  came  to  be  applied  to  any  action 
unbecoming  a  rational  oeing,"    KunhardL 

»  Deeds  must  be  adequately  represented,  etc.]  Ihoia  dictU  sunt  sx- 
€Bquanda,  Most  translators  have  regarded  these  words  as  signifying  that 
ink  subject  rmst  bs  equaled  by  ike  style.  But  it  is  not  of  mere  style  that 
Sallust  is  speaking.  "**  He  means  that  the  matter  must  be  so  represented 
by  the  words,  that  honorable  actions  may  not  be  too  much  praised,  and  that 
dishonorable  actions  may  not  be  too  much  blamed ;  and  thai  the  reader  may 
at  once  understand  what  was  done  and  how  it  was  done."    Kunkardt, 

**  Every  one  hears  with  acquiescence,  etc.]  Q^(Bsibi — (Bquoanimo  aceipil, 
etc    This  is  taken  &om  Thucydides,  ii.  85.    <*  For  praises  Bi>okQn  of  others 
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formed ;  all  beyond  his  own  conception  lie  regards  as  fictitious 
and  incredible."  ' 

I  myself,  however,  when  a  young  man,"  was  at  first  led  by 
inclination,  like  most  others,  to  engage  in  political  afiairs ;"  but 
in  that  pursuit  many  circumstances  were  unfavorable  to  me ; 
for,  instead  of  modesty,  temperance,  and  integrity,"  there  pre- 
vailed shamelessness,  corruption,  and  rapacity.  And  although 
my  mind,  inexperienced  in  dishonest  practices,  detested  these 
vices,  yet,  in  the  midst  of  so  great  corruption,  my  tender  age 
was  insnared  and  infected"  by  ambition  ;  and,  though  I  shrunk 
from  the  vicious  principles  of  those  around  me,  yet  the  same 
eagerness  for  honors,  the  same  obloquy  and  jealousy,"  which 
disquieted  others,  disquieted  mjrself. 

iV.  When,  therefore,  my  mind  had  rest  from  its  numerous 

ore  only  endured  so  far  as  each  one  thinks  that  he  is  himself  also  capable  of 
doing  any  of  the  things  he  hears ;  but  that  which  exceeds  their  own  ca- 
pacity, men  at  once  envy  and  disbelieve."  Balers  Translation :  Bohn's 
Classicfd  Library. 

SI  Re^ds  as  flctitions  and  incredible]  Vdutijleta,  pro/aiins  ducU,  JhteU 
profahia,  he  considers  as  false  or  iucreaible,  velutijicta^  as  if  invented. 

M  When  a  young  man]  Adolescentidus.  "  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
all  were  called  adoUscentes  by  the  Romans,  who  were  between  the  fifteenth 
or  seventeenth  year  of  their  ag]e  and  the  lortieth.  The  diminutive  is  used 
in  the  same  sonse^  but  with  a  view  to  contrast  more  stronjp^ly  the  ardor  and 
spirit  of  youth  with  the  moderation,  prudence,  and  expenence  of  age.  So 
CEBsar  is  called  adolescerUuhia,  in  c.  49,  at  a  time  when  ne  was  in  his  thirty- 
third  year."  DieUch.  And  Cicero,  referring  to  the  time  of  his  consulship, 
says,  VefendA  rempublicam  adolescena,  Philipp.  ii.  46. 

ss  To  engage  in  political  affairs]  Ad  rernpuUicam,  ^<  In  the  phrase  of 
Cornelius  Nepos,  honoribus  operam  dediy  I  sought  to  obtain  some  share  in 
the  management  of  the  Republic.  All  public  matters  were  comprehended 
under  the  term  ^MpwWica.^'  Cortms, 

»*  Integrity]  Virtute.  Cortius  rightly  explains  this  word  as  meaning 
iuHoe,  equUy,  and  all  other  virtues  necessary  in  those  who  manage  the 
affairs  of  a  state.  Observe  that  it  is  here  opposed  to  avarUiOf  not,  as  some 
critics  would  have  it,  to  laraUio, 

M  Was  ensnared  and  inliacted]  Corrupta  tenebatur.  As  obseasua  tenstur. 
Jug.,  c.  24. 

M  The  same  eagerness  for  honors,  the  same  obloquy  and  jealousy,  etc.] 
Honoris  cufido  cadem  qticB  ccderos^fama  atqus  intndia  vexabtU,  I  follow  the 
interpretation  of  Cortius :  "  Me  vexabat  honoris  cu^o,  et  vexabat  propterea 
etiam  eadem,  qnss  caeteros,  fama  atque  invidia."  Ue  adds,  from  a  gloss  in 
the  Guelferbytan  MS.,  that  it  is  a  zeugma.  *^  Fama  atque  invidiOj^^  says 
Gronoyius,  "is  iv  di(l  dvolv^  for  inmdiosa  et  maligna  fama?'*  Bemouf,  with 
Zanchius  and  others,  read/ama  atque  invidid  in  the  ablative  case;  and  ^e 
Bipont  edition  has  eadem  ^ttd—famOj  etc.*  but  the  method  of  Cortius  is, 
to  me,  by  far  the  most  straightforward  and  satisfactory.  Sallust,  observes 
De  Brosses,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  wrote  the  account  of  Catiline's  con- 
spinicy  shortly  after  his  expulsion  from  the  Senate,  and  wishes  to  make  it 
appear  that  he  suffered  from  calumny  on  the  occasion ;  though  he  took  no 
trouble,  in  the  subsequent  part  of  hia  Ufe,  to  put  such  calumny  to  silence. 
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troubles  and  trials,  and  I  had  determined  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  my  days  unconnected  with  public  life,  it  was  not  my  inten- 
tion to  waste  my  valuable  leisure  in  indolence  and  .inactivity,  or, 
engaging  in  servile  occupations,  to  spend  my  time  in  agriculture 
or  hunting ;"  but,  returning  to  those  studies"  from  which,  at 
their  commencement^  a  corrupt  ambition  had  allured  me,  I  de- 
termined to  write,  in  detatched  portions,"  the  transactions  of 
the  Eoman  people,  as  any  occurrence  should  seem  worthy  of 
mention  ;  an  undertaking  to  which  I  was  the  rather  inclined,  as 
my  mind  was  uninfluenced  by  hope,  fear,  or  political  partisan- 
ship. I  shall  accordingly  give  a  brief  account,  with  as  much 
truth  as  I  can,  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline ;  for  I  think  it  an 
enterprise  eminently  deserving  of  record,  from  the  unusual  na- 
ture both  of  its  guilt  and  of  its  perils.  But  before  I  enter  upon 
my  narrative,  I  must  give  a  short  description  of  the  character  of 
the  man. 

V.  Lucius  Catiline  was  a  man  of  noble  birth,*"  and  of  em- 
inent mental  and  personal  endowments ;  but  of  a  vicious  and 

^  IV.  Servile  ocoupations — agriculture  or  hunting]  Agrum  oolendo,  wut 
'oenando,  servUibus  qfflciis  intentum.  By  calling  agnculture  and  hunting 
*eroiUa  officia,  Sallust  intends^  as  is  remarked  by  Graswinckelius,  little  more 
than  was  expressed,  in  the  saying,  of  Julian  the  emperor,  Turpe  est  eapientiy 
cum  habeai  anvrmim,  captare  lattaea  ex  Corpore,  ^^  Ita  ergo,"  adds  the  com- 
mentator, "  agricultura  et  venatio  servilia  ofBda  sunt,  quum  in  solo  consis- 
tant  corporis  usu,  animum^  ver6  nee  meliorem  nee  prudentiorem  reddant. 
Qoi  labor  in  se  cert^  est  ilhberalis,  ei  prassertim  cui  facultas  sit  ad  meliora." 
Symmachus  (1  v.  Ep.  66)  and  some  others,  whose  remarks  the  reader  may 
see  in  Havercamp,  think  that  Sallust  might  have  spoken  of  hunting  and 
agriculture  with  more  respect,  and  accuse  him  of  not  remembering,  with 
sufficient  veneration,  the  kmgs  and  princes  that  have  amused  themselves 
in  hunting,  and  such  illustrious  plowmen  as  Curius  and  Oincinnatus. 
Sallust,  however,  is  suflSciently  defended  from  censure  by  the  Abb6  Thy- 
von,  in  a  dissertation  much  loneer  than  the  subject  deserves,  and  much 
longer  than  most  readers  are  wilBng'  to  peruse. 

M  Hetuminff  to  those  studies,  etoT)  A  quo  incepto  studio  me  amhitio  mala 
detinveraiy  eddem  reffreasus.  "  The  study,  namely,  of  writing  history,  to 
which  he  signifies  that  he  was  attached  in  c.  3."     uortiue. 

»  In  detached  portions]  Oarptim.  "  Plin.  Ep.  viii.,  47  :  Respondebis  non 
posse  perinde  carptim,  ut  corUexta  placere :  et  vi.  22 :  Egit  carptvm  et  nardi 
Ke<l>uXaiay^    IHetsch. 

*o  V.  Of  noble  birth]  I^obili  genere  natus.  His  three  names  were  Lucius 
Sergius  Catilina,  he'^ing  of  the  family  of  the  Sei^ii,  for  whose  antiquity 
Virgil  la  responsible,  JEn.  v.  121 :  Sergeatusgue,  dmrms  ten£t  a  quo  Sergia 
nomen.  And  Juvenal  says,  Sat.  viii.  821 :  Quid,  Catilino.  tuis  natalibtis  at- 
que  Cethegi  Inveniet  quisqvam  suUimius  f  His  great  grandfather,  L.  Sergias 
Silus,  had  eminently  distinguished  himself  by  his  services  in  the  second 
Punic  war.  See  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  29.  "  Catiline  was  born  a.tj.o.  647, 
A.C.  107."  Dietech,  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (lib.  xzv.)  says  that  he  waathe 
lastoftheSergii. 
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depraved  disposition.  His  delight,  from  his  youth,  had  been  in 
civil  commotions,  bloodshed,  robbery,  and  sedition;**  and  in 
such  scenes  he  had  spent  his  early  years."  His  constitution 
could  endure  hunger,  want  of  sleep,  and  cdd,  to  a  degree  sur- 
passing belie£  His  mind  was  daring,  subtle,  and  versatile,  ca- 
pable of  pretending  or  dissembling  whatever  he  wished."  He 
was  covetous  of  other  men's  property,  and  prodigal  of  his  own. 
He  had  abundance  of  eloquence,**  though  but  little  wisdom. 
His  insatiable  ambition  was  always  pursuing  objects  extrava- 
gant, romantic,  and  unattainable. 

Since  the  time  of  Sylla's  dictatorship,**  a  strong  desire  of 

«i  Sedition]  Disoordia  civUis, 

«3  And  in  sucli  scenes  he  had  spent  his  early  years]  JHque  juventutem 
mtam  exercuU,  *'  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Boman  writers  often  used  an 
adverb,  where  we,  of  modem  times,  should  express  ourselves  more  specifi- 
cally by  using  a  noun."  Dietsch  on  c.  8,  Unqise  muUa  rmhi  advoraa  fuere, 
e/u««n^«  properly  signified  the  time  between  thirty  and  forty-five  jrears  of 
age ;  adotetcerdia  that  between  fifteen  and  thirty.  But  this  distinction  was 
not  alw^s  accurately  observed.  Catiline  had  taken  an  active  part  in  sup- 
porting Sylla,  and  in  carnring  into  execution  his  cruel  proscriptions  and 
mandates.  ^*  Quis  erat  hujus  (Syllse)  imperii  minister?  Quis  nisi  CatUina, 
jam  in  omne  fadnus  manus  exercens  ?"    Sen.  de  Ir&,  iii.  18. 

43  Capable  of  pretending  or  dissembling  whatever  ne  wished]  Oujuslibet 
rei  Emulator  ac  aissimula^.  '*  Dissimulation  is  the  negative,  when  a  man 
lets  fall  signs  and  arguments,  that  he  is  not  that  he  is ;  simulation  is  the 
afiumative,  when  a  man  industriously  and  expressly  feigns  and  pretends  to 
be  that  he  is  not."    Bacon,  Essay  vi. 

**  Abundance  of  eloquence]  Satis  ehquenticB.  Cortius  reads  loquentioB, 
"  Loquentia  is  a  certain  facility  of  speech  not  necessarily  attended  with  sound 
sense;  called  by  the  Greeks  Thalia."  Bemauf^  "Julius  Candidus  used 
excellently  to  observe  that  doquentia  was  one  tning.  and  loqtterUia  another; 
for  eloquence  is  given  to  few,  but  what  Candidus  called  loquentia,  or  finency 
of  speech,  is  the  talent  of  many,  and  especially  of  the  most  impudent."  Plin. 
£p.  V.  20.  But  elo^uenticB  is  the  reading  of  most  of  the  MSS.,  and  lomtenUoR, 
if  Aulus  Gellius  (i.  16)  was  rightly  informed,  was  a  correction  of  Valerius 
Probus,  the  grammarian,  who  said  that  Sallust  must  have  written  so,  as 
doquentia  could  not  agree  with  mpienticB  varum.  This  opinion  of  Probus, 
however,  may  be  questioned.  May  not  Sallust  have  written  eloquentimy  with 
the  intention  of  signifying  that  Catiline  had  abundance  of  eloquence  to  work 
on  the  minds  of  others,  though  he  wanted  prudence  to  regulate  his  own 
conduct?  Have  there  not  been  other  men  of  whom  the  same  may  be  said, 
as  Mirabeau,  for  example?  The  speeches  that  Sallust  puts  into  Catiline's 
mouth  (c.  20,  58)  are  surely  to  be  characterized  rathe^  as  doquentia  than 
loquentia.  On  the  whole,  and  especially  from  the  concurrence  of  MSS.,  I 
prefer  to  read  doquentia,  with  the  more.recent  editors,  Gerlach,  Eritz,  and 
Dietsch. 

«  Since  the  time  of  Sylla's  dictatorship]  Post  dominationem  Lueii  SyUai, 
"  The  meaning  is  not  the  same  as  if  it  were  Jinitd  dominatione,  but  is  the 
same  aa  ab  eo  tempore  quo  dominari  eoeperat.  In  French,  therefore,  post 
should  be  rendered  by  depuis,  not,  as  it  is  commonly  translated,  aprhsj*^ 
Benwuf,    As  dietator  %vas  the  title  that  Sylla  assumed,  I  have  translated 
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seizing  the  government  possessed  him,  nor  did  he  at  all  caie, 
provided  that  he  secured  power**  for  himself,  by  what  means  he 
might  arrive  at  it.  His  violent  spirit  was  daily  more  and  more 
hurried  on  by  the  diminution  of  his  patrimony,  and  by  his 
consciousness  of  guilt ;  both  which  evils  he  had  increased  by 
those  practices  which  I  have  mentioned  above.  The  corrupt 
morals  of  the  state,  too,  which  extravagance  and  selfishness, 
pernicious  and  contending  vices,  rendered  thoroughly  depraved,*' 
furnished  him  with  additional  incentives  to  action. 

Since  the  occasion  has  thus  brought  public  morals  under  my 
notice,  the  subject  itself  seems  to  call  upon  me  to  look  back, 
and  briefly  to  describe  the  conduct  of  our  ancestors**  in  peace 
and  war ;  how  they  managed  the  state,  and  how  powerful  they 
left  it ;  and  how,  by  gradual  alteration,  it  became,  from  being 
the  most  virtuous,  the  most  vicious  and  depraved. 

VI.  Of  the  city  of  Home,  as  I  understand,*"  the  founders  and 
earliest  inhabitants  were  the  Trojans,  who,  under  the  conduct 
of  JSneas,  were  wandering  about  as  exiles  from  their  country, 
without  any  settled  abode;  and  with  these  were  joined  the 
Aborigines,*"  a  savage  race  of  men,  without  laws  or  govern- 
ment, free,  and  owning  no  control.  How  easily  these  two  tribes, 
though  of  different  origin,  dissimilar  language,  and  opposite 
habits  of  life,  formed  a  union  when  they  met  within  the  same 
walls,  is  almost  incredible."  But  when  their  state,  from  an 
accession  of  population  and  territory,  and  an  improved  condi- 
tion of  morals,  showed  itself  tolerably  flourishing  and  powerful, 

donUfuOiOf  "dictatorship."  Bose,  Gordon,  and  others,  render  it  "usurpa- 
tion." 

*•  Power]  JS^anum,    Chief  authority,  rule,  dominion. 

*f  Rendered  thoroughly  depraved]  Vexabant,  "Gorrumpereetpessundare 
Btudebant."  Bemouf,  Quos  vexdbaoit,  be  it  observed,  refers  to  mores^  as 
Gerlach  and  Kritz  interpret,  not  to  ewes  understood  in  cmtoHa,  which  is  the 
evidently  erroneous  method  of  Cortius. 

^  Conduct  of  our  ancestors]  Inatituta  fnajorum.  The  principles  adopted 
by  our  ancestors,  with  regard  both  to  their  own  conduct,  and  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  state.  That  this  is  the  meaning,  is  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing account. 

*»  VI.  As  I  understand]  Sicut  ego  aecepi.  "  By  these  words  he  plainljy 
Bhows  that  nothing  certain  was  known  about  the  origin  of  Borne.  The  read- 
er may  consult  Liyy,  lib.  i.  j  Justin,  lib.'xliii.:  and  Dionys.  Halicar.,  lib. 
i. ;  all  of  whom  attribute  its  nse  to  the  Troians."  Berruiuf, 

fio  Aborigines]  Aborigine,  The  original  inhabitants  of  Italy ;  the  same 
as  indiaenoi,  or  the  Greek  ^AvroxBovec. 

fii  Almost  incredible]  Ineredihile  menwraiw.  "  Non  oredi  potest,  si  memo- 
ratur ;  superat  omnem  lidem."  Pwppaur,  Yet  that  which  actually  happen- 
ed, can  not  bo  absolutely  incredible ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  inserted  wmtU 
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envy,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  human  afikirs,  was  the  conse- 
quence of  its  prosperity.  The  neighboring  kings  an4  people, 
accordingly,  began  to  assail  them  in  war,  while  a  few  only  of 
their  friends  came  to  their  support ;  for  the  rest,  struck  with 
alarm,  shrunk  from  sharing  their  dangers.  But  the  Romans, 
active  at  home  and  in  the  field,  prepared  with  alacrity  for  their 
defense."  They  encouraged  one  another,  and  hurried  to  meet 
the  enemy.  They  protected,  with  their  arms,  their  liberty, 
their  country,  and  their  homes.  And  when  they  had  at  length 
repelled  danger  by  valor,  they  lent  assistance  to  their  allies  and 
supporters,  and  procured  friendships  rather  by  bestowing**  fa- 
vors than  by  receiving  them. 

Tliey  had  a  government  regulated  by  laws.  The  denomina- 
tion of  their  government  was  monarchy.  Chosen  men,  whose 
bodies  might  be  enfeebled  by  years,  but  whose  minds  were 
vigorous  in  understanding,  formed  the  council  of  the  state ;  and 
these,  whether  from  their  age,  or  from  the  similarity  of  their 
duty,  were  called  Fathers.**  But  afterward,  when  the  mon- 
archical power,  which  had  been  originally  established  for  the 
protection  of  liberty,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  in- 
terest, had  degenerated  into  tyranny  and  oppression,  they 
changed  their  plan,  and  appointed  two  magistrates,"  with 
power  only  annual ;  for  they  conceived  that,  by  this  method, 
the  human  mind  would  be  least  likely  to  grow  overbearing 
for  want  of  control. 

Vn.  At  this  period  every  citizen  began  to  seek  distinction, 
and  to  display  his  talents  with  greater  freedom ;  for,  with 
princes,  the  meritorious  are  greater  objects  of  suspicion  than  the 
undeserving,  and  to  them  3ie  worth  of  others  is-  a  source  of 

M  Prepared  with  alacrity  for  their  defense]  Festinare,  parare.  "  Made 
haste,  prepared."  "  Intenti  ut  festincinier  pararmt  ea,  quae  de^Misioni  ant 
hello  Usui  essent."  Pa^autr* 

M  Procured  friendships  rather  hj  he&towing,  etc.]  MdgUque  dandiSf  quam.  ■ 
aoeipundis  benefioiia  atmoitias parabani.    Thucyd.  ii.j  40 :  'Ov  irdaxovTec  IVy 
d^Tid  dpuvregf  KT6fie6a  rot)f  ^tAovf. 

M  Fathers]  Patbes.  "  (Romulus)  appointed  that  the  direction  of  the 
state  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  old  men,  who,  from  their  authority, 
were  called  Fathers:  from  their  age,  SeruUusy  Florus,  i.  1.  Senates  from 
senex.    "  Patres  ab  honore — appellati."  Li/oy, 

M  Two  magistrates]  Bmoa  imperatores.  The  two  consuls,  Thev-  were 
more  properlv  called  tmperatores  at  first,  when  the  law,  which  settled  their 
power,  said  "^  Regio  imperio  duo  sunto"  (Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  4),  than  ^ter- 
ward,  when  the  people  and  tribunes  had  made  encroachments  on  their  au- 
thority. 
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alarm.  But  when  liberty  was  secured,  it  is  almost  ino-edible** 
how  much  the  state  strengthened  itself  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  so  strong  a  passion  for  distinction  had  pervaded  it.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  the  youth,  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  bear 
the  toil  of  war,"  acquired  military  skill  by  actual  service  in  the 
camp,  and  took  pleasure  rather  in  splendid  arms  and  military 
steeds  than  in  iJie  society  of  mistresses  and  convivial  indul- 
gence. To  such  men  no  toil  was  unusual,  no  place  was  diffi- 
cult or  inaccessible,  no  armed  enemy  was  formidable;  their 
valor  had  overcome  every  thing.  But  among  themselves  the 
grand  rivalry  was  for  glory ;  each  sought  to  be  first  to  wound 
an  enemy,  to  scale  a  wall,  and  to  be  noticed  while  performing 
such  an  exploit.  Distinction  such  as  this  they  regarded  as 
wealth,  honor,  and  true  nobility."  They  were  covetous  of 
praise,  but  liberal  of  money;  they  desired  competent  riches" 
but  boundless  glory.  I  could  mention,  but  that  the  account 
would  draw  me  too  far  fi'om  my  subject,  places  in  which  the 
Roman  people,  with  a  small  body  of  men,  routed  vast  armies  of 
the  enemy ;  and  cities,  which,  though  fortified  by  nature,  they 
carried  by  assault. 

Vin.  But,  assuredly.  Fortune  rules  in  all  things.  She  makes 
every  thing  famous  or  obscure  rather  fi'om  caprice  than  in  con- 
fonpity  with  truth.  The  exploits  of  the  Athenians,  as  fer  as  L 
can  judge,  were  very  great  and  glorious,'*  something  inferior 
to  what  fame  has  represented  them.  But  becj^use  writers  of 
great  talent  flourished  there,  the  actions  of  the  Athenians  are 
celebrated  over  the  world  as  the  most  splendid  achievements. 
Thus,  the  merit  of  those  who  have  acted  is  estimated  at  the 
highest  ppint  to  which  illustrious  intellects  could  exalt  it  in 
their  writings. 

But  among  the  Romans  there  was  never  any  such  abundance 
of  writers  ;"*  for,  with  them,  the  most  able  men  were  the  most 

«  VII.  Almost  incredible]  IncrecUMU  mmaraiu.    See  above,  c.  6.     *- 
^  Able  to  bear  the  toils  ofjff«i']-£gfa>m  etc  beVi  paUem,   As  by  Idboris  the 
labor  of  war  is  evidently  intendea,  I  have  thonght  it  better  to  render  the 
words  in  this  manner.    The  reading  is  Cortiur.    Havercamp  and  others 
have  "simul  ac  beUi  patiens  erat,  in  caatrisjper  Idborem  tisu  militiam  disce- 
bat ;"  \mtper  laborem  uau  is  assuredly  not  the  hand  of  Sallust. 
»•  Honor  and  tme  nobility]  Bonamfamam  mag^namque  ncbilitatem, 
»•  VIII.  Very  great  and  glorious]  SatU  amjola  magniJlccBque,    In  speak- 
ing of  this  amplmcation  of  the  Athenian  exploits,  he  alludes,  as  Colerus  ob- 
serves, to  the  nistories  of  Thucydides,  Xenophen,  and  perhaps  Herodotus ; 
not,  as  Wasse  seems  to  imagine,  to  the  representations  of  the  poets. 
••  There  was  never  any  such  abundance  of  writers]  Nunquam  ea  copia . 
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actively  employed.  No  one  exercised  the  mind  independently 
of  the  body :  every  man  of  ability  choee  to  act  rather  than 
narrate,'^  and  was  more  desirous  that  his  own  merits  should  be 
celebrated  by  others,  than  that  he  himself  should  record  theirs. 

IX.  Good  morals,  accordingly,  were  cultivated  in  the  city 
and  in  the  camp.  There  was  t£e  greatest  possible  concord,  and 
the  least  possible  avarice.  Justice  and  probity  prevailed  among 
tb^  citizens,  not  more  from  the  influence  of  tiie  laws  than  from 
natural  inclination.  They  displayed  animosity,  enmity,  and 
resentment  only  against  ^e  enemy.  Citizens  contended  with 
citizens  in  nothing  but  honor.  They  were  magnificent  in  their 
religious  services,  fingal  in  their  famHies,  and  steady  in  their 
friendships. 

By  these  two  virtues,  intrepidity  in  war,  and  equity  in  peace, 
they  maintained  themselves  and  their  state.  Of  their  exercise 
of  which  virtues,  I  consider  these  as  the  greatest  proofs ;  that, 
in  war,  punishment  was  oftener  inflicted  on  those  who  attacked 
an  enemy  contrary  to  orders,  and  who,  when  commanded  to 
retreat,  retired  too  slowly  from  the  contest,  than  on  those  who 
had  dared  to  desert  their  standards,  or,  when  pressed  by  the 
enemy,"  to  abandon  their  posts ;  and  that,  in  peace,  they 
governed  more  by  conferring  benefits  than  by  exciting  terror, 
and,  when  they  received  an  injury,  chose  rather  to  pardon  than 
to  revenge  it. 

X.  But  when,  by  perseverance  and  integrity,  the  republic  had 
increased  its  power ;  when  mighty  princes  had  been  vanquished 
in  war  ;•*  when  barbarous  tribes  and  populous  states  had  been 
reduced  to  subjection;  when  Carthage,  the  rival  of  Rome's 
dominion,  had  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  sea  and  land  lay 

fu\i,  I  follow  Knhnbardt,  who  thinks  eopin  eqiiivalent  to  muUUudo,  Others 
render  it  euivarUage,  or  something  similar ;  whioh  seems  less  applicable  to 
the  passage.    Compare  c.  28 :  I^rones—ottortmir-'mMnia.  copia  erat, 

*^  Chose  to  act  rather  than  narrate]  **  For,''  as  Cicero  says,  **  neither 
amonj^  those  who  are  engaged  in  establishing  a  state,  nor  among  Uioee 
carrymg  on  wars,  nor  amon^  those  who  are  curbed  and  restrainecT  tinder 
the  role  of  kings,  is  the  desire  of  distinction  in  eloquence  wont  to  arise.'* 
Ofxutoinelelku, 

«  IX.  Pressed  b^  the  enemjr]  Fulsi,  In  the  words  pulsi  loco  eedrn^  auai 
erawb^  loeo  is  to  be  joined,  as  Dietsch  observes,  with  ceOer^^  not,  as  Krit^us 
puts  it,  with.  jntlsL  "To  retreat,"  adds  Bietsch,  "is  disgraoefbl  only  to 
those  qui  ab  hoetibtu  se  pelli  paZiatUury  who  sufi'er  themselves  to  be  repuUed 
hy  the  enemyJ'^ 

•>  X.  When  mighty  princes  had  been  Tanqnished  in  war]  Perses,  Anti- 
oohus,  Mithridates,  Tigranes,  and  others. 
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every  where  open  to  her  sway,  Fortune  then  began  to  exercise 
her  tyranny,  and  to  introduce  universal  innovation-  To  those 
who  had  easily  endured  toils,  dangers,  and  doubtful  and  difficult 
circumstances,  ease  and  wealth,  the  objects  of  desire  to  others,' 
became  a  burden  and  a  trouble.  At  first  the  love  of  money, 
and  then  that  of  power,  began  to  prevail,  and  these  became, 
as  it  were,  the  sources  of  every  evil.  For  avarice  subverted 
honesty,  integrity,  and  other  honorable  principles,  and,  in 
their  stead,  inculcated  pride,  inhumanity,  contempt  of  reli- 
gion, and  general  ven^ty.  Ambition  prompted  many  to 
become  deceitful ;  to  keep  one  thing  concealed  in  the  breast, 
and  another  ready  on  the  tongue;'*  to  estimate  fidendships 
and  enmities^  not  by  their  worth,  but  according  to  interest; 
and  to  carry  rather  a  specious  countenance  than  an  honest 
heart.  These  vices  at  first  advanced  but  slowly,  and  were 
sometimes  restrained  by  correction;  but  afterward,  when 
their  infection  had  spread  like  a  pestilence,  the  state  was 
entirely  changed,  and  the  government,  from  being  the  most 
equitable  and  prmseworthy,  became  rapacious  and  insupport- 
able. 

XI.  At  first,  however,  it  was  ambition,  rather  than  avarice," 
that  influenced  the  minds  of  men;  a  vice  which  approaches 
nearer  to  virtue  than  the  other.  For  of  glory,  honor,  and 
power,  the  worthy  is  as  desirous  as  the  worthless;  but  the 

«*  To  keep  one  thing  concealed  in  the  breast,  and  another  ready  on  the 
tongue]  Almd  dausutn  injjectore,  dliudin  Hn^ud  prompium,  Jidbere, 

*ExBp6g  yap  fjuxi  Kelvoc  6fjujg  'Atdao  irOX'^mv 

*0f  X*  irepov  fi^v  Kevdei  ivl  i^pealv,  uXXo  Si  jSu^eu 

II.,  ix.  818. 
Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell, 
My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell.  Pope, 

«*  XI.  At  first,  however,  it  was  ambition,  rather  than  avarice,  etc.]  Sed 
vrimd  magis  ambUio^uam  awirUia  animoa  homifmm  exercdxU,  Sallost  has 
Deen  accused  of  having  made,  in  this  passage,  an  assertion  at  variance  with 
what  he  had  said  before  (c.  10),  IgUmr primo  pecuniae,  deindeimperUeupidOj 
erevity  and  it  will  be  hard  to  prove  that  the  accusation  is  not  just.  Sir  H. 
Steuart,  indeed,  endeavors  to  reconcile  the  passages  by  giving  them  the 
following  "  meaning,"  which,  he  says,  "seems  perfectly  evident:"  "Al- 
though avarice  was  the  first  to  make  its  iippearance  at  Bome,  yefc  after  both 
had  had  existence,  it  was  ambition  that,  of  the  two  vices,  laid  tne  stronger 
hold  on  the  minds  of  men.  and  more  speedily  ^w  to  an  inordinate 

hflJcrhf. ."      Trt   TWA.    "hmvAVAr    it    <*  aAAma    rkArflt»Y»f.lir  Avi<lAnt."   tViaf.   fViA    T.iitin 
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one  pursues  them  by  just  methods ;  the  other,  being  destitute 
of  honorable  qualities,  works  with  fraud  and  deceit.  But 
avarice  has  merely  money  for  its  object,  which  no  wise  man  has 
ever  immoderately  desired.  It  is  a  vice  which,  as  if  imbued 
with  deadly  poison,  enervates  whatever  is  manly  in  body  or 
mind.*'  It  is  always  unboimded  and  insatiable,  and  is  abated 
neither  by  abundance  nor  by  want. 

But  after  Lucius  Sylla,  having  recovered  the  government" 
by  force  of  arms,  proceeded,  after  a  fair  commencement,  to  a 
pernicious  termination,  all  became  robbers  and  plunderers  ;** 
some  set  their  affections  on  houses,  others  on  lands ;  his  vic- 
torious troops  knew  neither  restraint  nor  moderation,  but  in- 
flicted on  the  citizens  disgraceful  and  inhuman  outrages. 
Their  rapacity  was  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  Sylla, 
in  order  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  forces  which  he  had 
commanded  in  Asia,'*  had  treated  them,  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  our  ancestors,  with  extraordinary  indulgence,  and  ex- 
emption from  discipline ;  and  pleasant  and  luxurious  quarters 
had  easily,  during  seasons  of  idleness,  enervated  the  minds  of 
the  soldiery.  Then  the  armies  of  the  Roman  people  first 
became  habituated  to  licentiousness  and  intemperance,  and 
began  to  admire  statues,  pictures,  and  sculptured  vases;  to 
seize  such  objects  alike  in  public  edifices  and  private  dwell- 
ings ;'°  to  spoil  temples ;  and  to  cast  off  respect  for  every  thing, 
sacred   and  profene.     Such  troops,   accordingly,  when  once 

M  Enervates  whatever  is  manly  in  body  or  mind]  Corpus  virilemgtie  ani- 
mum  ^ceminat.    That  avarice  weakens  the  mind^  is  generally  admitted. 


But  how  does  it  weaken  the  body  ?  The  most  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
question  is,  in  Uie  opinion  of  Aulus  Gellius  (iii.  1),  that  that  those  who  are 
intent  on  getting  riches  devote  themselves  to  sedentary  pursuits,  as  thoso 


of  usurers  and  money-changers,  neglecting  all  such  exercises  and  employ- 
ments as  strengthen  the  body.  There  is,  nowever,  another  explanation  by 
Valerius  Probus,  given  in  the  same  chapter  of  Aulus  Gellius,  which  per- 
haps is  the  true  one ;  namely,  that  Sallust,  by  bodi^  and  mind^  intended 
merely  to  signify  <A^  wAoZe  wia». 

«  Having  recovered  the  government]  Beceptd  republicd.  Having  wrested 
it  fix>m  the  hands  of  Marius  and  his  party. 

"  All  became  robbers  and  plunderers]  jBoperd  omnes^  trahere.  He  means 
■    *  "  '  *    ^ulg  •       '      -  «  ,,  ,         . 


habere.' 

•»  Which  he  had  commanded  in  Asia]  Quiem  in  Asid  duetatierat.  I  have 
here  deserted  CJortius^  who  gives  in  Asiam.  "  into  Asia,"  but  this,  as  Ber- 
nouf  justly  observes,  is  incompatible  with  trie  freijuentative  verb  duda/oenU, 

T  In  public  edifices  and  private  dwellings]  Pnvatim  ao  pubiUcie.  I  have 
translated  this  according  to  the  notion  of  Bernouf.    Others,  as  Dietsch  and 
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they  obtained  the  mafitery,  left  nothing  to  be  yanqnifihed. 
Success  unsettles  the  pinciples  even  of  the  wise,  and  scarcely 
would  those  of  debauched  habits  use  victory  with  moderation. 

Xn.  When  wealth  was  once  considered  an  honor,  and 
glory,  authority,  and  power  attended  on  it,  virtue  lost  her  in- 
fluence, poverty  was  thought  a  disgrace,  and  a  life  of  inno- 
cence was  regarded  as  a  life  of  ill-nature."  From  the  influence 
of  riches,  accordingly,  luxury,  avarice,  and  pride  prevailed 
among  the  youth ;  i}iej  grew  at  once  rapacious  and  prodigal ; 
they  undervalued  what  was  their  own,  and  coveted  what  was 
another's ;  they  set  at  naught  modesty  and  continence ;  they 
lost  all  distinction  between  sacred  and  profane,  and  threw  off 
all  consideration  and  self-restraint. 

It  furnishes  much  matter  for  reflection/*  after  viewing  our 
modem  mansions  and  villas  extended  to  the  size  of  cities,  to 
contemplate  the  temples  which  our  ancestors,  a  most  devout 
race  of  men,  erected  to  the  gods.  But  our  forefathers  adorned 
the  fanes  of  the  deities  with  devotion,  and  their  homes  with 
their  own  glory,  and  took  nothing  from  those  whom  they  con- 
quered but  the  power  of  doing  harm ;  their  descendants,  on  the 
contrary,  the  basest  of  mankind,"  have  even  wrested  from  their 
allies,  with  the  most  flagrant  injustice,  whatever  their  brave  and 
victorious  ancestors  had  left  to  their  vanquished  enemies ;  as  if 
the  only  use  of  power  were  to  inflict  injury. 

Ail  I.  For  why  should  I  mention  those  displays  of  extrava- 
gance, which  can  be  believed  by  none  but  those  who  have  seen 
them ;  as  that  mountains  have  been  leveled,  and  seas  covered 
with  edifices,^*  by  many  private  citizens ;  men  whom  I  consider 

Pappanr,  couBideTpriv(xtim  as  Bignifying  each  on  his  own  account,  and^^ 
Kc«,  in  the  name  ofUts  Bepvhlio. 

71  XII.  A  life  of  innocence  was  regarded  as  a  life  of  ill-nature]  InnocenUa 
pro  malivolentid  dud  coe^.    "  Whoever  continued  honest  and  upright,  was 
considered  by  the  unprincipled  around  him  as  their  enemv ;  for  a  good 
man  among  the  bad  can  never  be  regarded  as  of  their  party."  Bemovf, 
f^  It  furnishes  much  matter  for  reflection]  Operce  pretium  est. 
^»  Basest  of  mankind]  Ignamssumi  mortatea,    II  is  opposed  to  fortieaumi 
viri,  which  follows,  "  Qui  neo  fortiter  neo  bene  quidquam  feeere."    Cortius, 
f*  XIII.  Seas  covered  with  edifices]  Maria  construeta  esse. 
Contracta  pisces  sequora  sentiunt, 
Jactis  in  aUum  imlwui,  etc.  Hor.  Od,,  iii.  1. 

The  haughty  lord^  who  lays 

His  deep  foundations  m  the  seasj^ 

And  scorns  earth's  narrow  bound ; 
The  fish  aftrighted  feel  their  waves 
Contracted  by  his  numerous  slaves, 
Even  in  the  vast  profound,  ^haneia* 
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to  have  made  a  sport  of  their  wealth,'*  since  they  were  im- 
patient to  squander  disreputably  what  they  might  Have  enjoyed 
with  honor. 

But  the  love  of  irregular  gratification,  open  debauchery,  and 
all  kinds  of  luxury,^"  had  spread  abroad  with  no  less  force. 
Men  forgot  their  sex;  women  threw  off  all  the  restraints  of 
modesty.  To  gratify  appetite,  they  sought  for  every  kind  of 
production  by  land  and  by  sea ;  they  slept  before  there  was  any 
inclination  for  sleep;  they  no  longer  waited  to  feel  hunger, 
thirst,  cold,"  or  fatigue,  but  anticipated  them  all  by  luxurious 
indulgence.  Such  propensities  drove  the  youth,  when  tiieir 
patrimonies  were  exhausted,  to  criminal  practices;  for  their 
minds,  impregnated  witii  evil  habits,  could  not  easily  abstain 
from  gratifying  their  passions,  and  were  thus  the  more  inordi- 
nately devoted  in  every  way  to  rapacity  and  extravagance. 

XrV.  In  so  populous  and  so  corrupt  a  city,  CatiHne,  as  it  was 
very  easy  to  do,  kept  about  him,  like  a  body-guard,  crowds  of 
the  unprincipled  and  desperate.  For  all  those  shameless,  liber- 
tine, and  profligate  characters,  who  had  dissipated  their  patri- 
monies by  gaming,"  luxury,  and  sensuaHty;  all  who  had 
contracted  heavy  debts,  to  purchase  immunity  for  their  cririies 
or  offenses ;  all  assassins"  or  sacrilegious  persons  from  every 
quarter,  convicted  or  dreading  conviction  for  their  evil  deeds ; 
all,  besides,  wliom  tiieir  tongue  or  their  hand  maintamed  by 
perjury  or  civil  bloodshed;  all,  in  fine,  whom  wickedness, 
poverty,  or  a  guilty  conscience  disquieted,  were  the  associates 

78  To  have  made  a  sport  of  their  wealth]  QuUms  miM  videiUur  htdibrio 
fui88e  dvoUicB,  *^  They  spent  their  riches  on  objects  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  men  of  sense,  are  ndioulons  and  contemptible."     Gorthis. 

7«  Luxury]  OuStus.  ^^Ddidarum  in  met^j  luxuries  of  the  table ;  for  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  suppose  that  apparel  is  meant.''  Cortiua, 

If  Cold]  Fngu8,  It  is  mentioned  by  Cortius  that  this  word  is  wanting  in 
one  MS. ;  and  the  English  reader  may  possibly  wish  that  it  were  away  al- 
together. Cortius  refers  it  to  cool  places  bailt  of  stone,  sometimes  under- 
ground, to  which  the  luxurious  retired  in  the  hot  weather ;  and  he  cites 
Pliny,  Ep.,  v.  6,  who  speaks  of  &  crytoporticus,  a  gallery  from  which  the  sun 
was  excluded,  aJmost  as  if  it  were  underground,  and  which  even  in  summer 
was  cold  nearly  to  freezing.  Ho  also  refers  to  Ambros.,  £^ist.  xii.,  and 
Casaubon.  ad  Spartian.  Adrian.,  c.  ZmP.<  87. 

78  xrV,  Gammg]  Marm.  Gerlach,  Dietsch,  Kritzius,  and  all  the  recent 
editors,  agree  to  interpret  murm  by  gaming, 

"**  Assassins]  Pamcid(B,  "  Not  only  he  who  had  killed  his  father  was 
called  Aparrictde^  but  he  who  had  killed  any  man ;  as  is  evident  from  a  law 
of  Numa  Pompihus :  If  any  one  unlawfully  and  knowingly  bring  a  free 
man  to  death,  let  him  be  aparrioidej'^    Festus  sub  voce  Pa/rr%eu 
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and  intimate  friends  of  Catiline.  And  if  any  one,  as  yet  of  un- 
blemished character,  fell  into  his  society,  he  was  presently 
rendered,  by  daily  intercourse  and  temptation,  similar  and  equal 
to  the  rest.  But  it  was  the  young  whose  acquaintance  he 
chiefly  courted ;  as  their  minds,  ductile  and  unsettled  from  their 
age,  were  easily  insnared  by  his  stratagems.  For  as  the  passions 
of  each,  according  to  his  years,  appeared  excited,  he  furnished 
mistresses  to  some,  bought  horses  and  dogs  for  others,  and 
spared,  in  a  word,  neither  his  purse  nor  his  character,  if  he  could 
but  make  them  his  devoted  and  trustworthy  supporters.  There 
were  some,  I  know,  who  thought  that  the  youth,  who  frequented 
the  house  of  Catiline,  were  gmlty  of  crimes  against  nature ;  but 
this  report  arose  rather  from  other  causes  man  from  any  evi- 
dence of  the  fact*" 

XV.  Catiline,  in  his  youth,  hsui  been  guilty  of  many  criminal 
connections,  widi  a  virgin  of  noble  birth,"  with  a  priestess  of 
Vesta,"'  and  of  many  other  offenses  of  this  nature,  in  defiance 
alike  of  law  and  religion.  At  last,  when  he  was  smitten  with  a 
passion  for  Aurelia  Orestilla,'*  in  whom  no  good  man,  at  any 
time  of  her  life,  commended  any  thing  but  her  beauty,  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  because  she  hesitated  to  marry  him, 
from  the  dread  of  having  a  grown-up  step-son,'*  he  cleared  the 

M  Than  iVom  any  evidence  of  the  fact]  Quam  ^d  ouAquam  id  nont^aertum 
foret. 

«i  XV.  With  a  vii^n  of  noble  birth]  Oum  wrgine  nobUi,  Who  this  was 
18  not  known.  The  name  may  have  been  Buppressed  from  respect  to  heir 
fkmily.  If  what  is  foand  in  a  fragment  of  Oioero  be  trae^  Catiune  had  an 
illidt  connection  with  some  fenuue,  and  afterward  mamed  the  daughter 
who  was  the  frait  of  the  connection :  Ee  eodem  tkunv  et  taoorem  etfiiam  in- 
DenisUj  Orat.  in  Tog.  Cand.  (Oration  zyL,  Emesti^  edit.)  On  which  words 
Ascomns  Pedianus  makes  this  comment :  "  Dicitnr  Gaolinam  adnlteiimn 
commisisse  cam  ea  qusB  ei  postea  socrns  fait,  et  ez  eo  stapro  dozisse  nz- 
orem,  ciim  filia  ejas  easet.  Hsbc  Lucceios  qnoque  Catiline  objedt  in  ora- 
tionibos,  qaas  in  eum  scripsit.  Nomina  haram  mnlieram  nondam  inveni.^' 
Platarch,  too  (lAfe  of  Cicero,  c.  10),  says  l^t  Catiline  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing corrupted  nis  own  daughter. 

w  With  a  priestess  of  Vesta]  Cum  mcerdoU  Vesta,  This  priestess  of 
Vesta  was  Fabia  Terentia,  sister  to  Terentia,  Cicero's  wife,  whom  Sallust, 
after  she  was  divorced  by  Cicero,  married.  Clodius  accused  her,  but  she 
was  acquitted,  either  because  she  was  thought  innocent,  or  because  the  in- 
terest of  Catulus  and  others,  who  ezerted  themselves  in  her  favor,  procured 
her  acquittal.  See  Orosius,  vi.  8 ;  the  Oration  of  Cicero,  quoted  in  the  pre- 
ceding note  ;  and  AsooniuB^s  commentary  on  it.  ^ 

8»-  Aurelia  Orestilla]  See  o.  8e5.  She  was  the  sister  or  daughter,  as  De 
Brosses  thinks,  of  Cneius  Aurelius  Oreslis,  who  had  been  praetor,  a.u.o.  677. 

M  A  grown-up  step-son]  Primgwum  advM  aataU.  A  son  of  Catiline's  by 
a  former  marriage. 
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house  for  their  nuptials  by  putting  his  son  to  death.  And  this 
crime  appears  to  me  to  have  been,  the  chief  cause  of  hurrying 
forw^d  the  conspiracy.  For  his  guilty  mind,  at  peace  with 
neither  gods  nor  men,  found  no  comfort  either  waking  or  sleep- 
ing ;  so  effectually  did  conscience  desolate  his  tortured  spirit.** 
His  complexion,  in  consequence,  was  pale,  his  eyes  haggard,  his 
walk  sometimes  quick  and  sometimes  slow,  and  distraction  was 
plainly  apparent  in  every  feature  and  look. 

XVI.  The  young  men,  whom,  as  I  said  before,  he  had  en- 
ticed to  join  him,  he  initiated,  by  various  methods,  in  evil  prac- 
tices. From  among  them  he  furnished  felse  witnesses,*"  and 
forgers  of  signatures ;  and  he  taught  them  all  to  regard,  with 
equal  unconcern,  honor,  property,  and  danger.  At  length,  when 
he  had  stripped  them  of  all  character  and  shame,  he  led  them 
to  other  and  greater  enormities.  If  a  motive  for  crime  did  not 
readily  occur,  he  incited  them,  nevertheless,  to  circumvent  and 
murder  inoffensive  persons,"  just  as  if  they  had  injured  him ; 
for,  lest  their  hand  or  heart  should  grow  torpid  for  want  of  em- 
ployment, he  chose  to  be  gratuitously  wicked  and  cruel. 

Depending  on  such  accomplices  and  adherents,  and  knowing 
that  the  load  of  debt  was  every  where  great,  and  that  the  vete- 
rans of  Sylla,**  having  6]^>ent  their  money  too  liberally,  and  re- 
membering their  spoils  and  former  victory,  were  longing  for  a 
civil  war,  Catiline  formed  the  design  of  overthrowing  the  gov- 
ernment. There  was  no  army  in  Italy ;  Pompey  was  fighting 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  world  ;*"  he  himself  had  great  hopes  of 

8*  Desolate  his  tortured  spirit]  Mentem  excUeam  vastabat.  "  Conscienoe 
desolates  the  mind,  when  it  deprives  it  of  its  proper  power  and  tranquillity, 
and  introduces  into  it  perpetual  disquietude.''  CorHm.  Many  editions  have 
vexadat. 

M  XVI.  He  famished  false  witnesses,  etc.]  JTeatU  sifmatoresque  faUoa 
convmodare,  "If  any  one  wanted  any  such  character,  Catiline  was  ready  to 
supply  him  from  among  his  troop."    Bemm^* 

^  Inoflfensive  persons^  etc.]  Jhsontes,  siovti  sonies.  Most  translators  have 
rendered  these  words  "  innocent"  and  "guilty,"  terms  which  suggest  noth- 
ing satisfactory  to  the  Bnglish  reader.  The  insontes  are  those  who  had 
given  Catiline  no  cause  of  offense ;  the  santea  those  who  had  in  some  way 
incurred  his  displeasure,  or  become  objects  of  his  rapacity. 

88  Veterans  of  Sylla,  etc.]  Elsewhere  called  the  colonists  of  Sylla ;  men 
to  whom  Sylla  had  given  lai^e  tracts  of  land  as  reward^  for  their  services, 
but  who.  having  lived  extravagantly,  had  fallen  into  such  debt  and  distress, 
that,  as  Cicero  said,  nothing  could  relieve  them  but  the  resurrection  of  Sylla 
from  the  dead.  Cic.  ii.  Orat.  in  Cat. 

w  Pompey  was  fighting  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world]  In  extremis  terrie. 
Pompey  was  then  conducting  the  war  again9t  Mithridatea  und  Tigranes,  lu 
Pontus  and  Armenia. 
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obtaming  the  consulship ;  the  senate  was  wholly  oflf  its  guard  ;"• 
every  thing  was  quiet  and  tranquil ;  and  all  these  eirciunstancea 
were  exceedingly  favorable  for  Catiline. 

XVIL  Accordingly,  ahout  the  beginning  of  June,  in  the  con- 
sulship of  Lucius  Cjgesar'*  and  Caius  Figulus,  he  at  first  addressed 
each  of  his  accomplices  separately,  encouraged  some,  and 
sounded  others,  and  informed  them  of  his  own  resources,  of  the 
unprepared  condition  of  the  state,  and  of  the  great  prizes  to  be 
expected  from  the  conspiracy.  When  he  had  ascertained,  to 
his  satisfaction,  all  that  he  required,  he  summoned  all  whose 
necessities  were  the  most  urgent,  and  whose  spirits  were  the 
most  daring,  to  a  general  conference. 

At  that  meeting  there  were  present,  of  senatorial  rank,  Pub- 
lius  Lentulus  Sura,"'  Publius  Autronius,*'  Lucius  Cassius  Lon- 
ginus,"*  Caius  Cethegus,**  Publius  and  Servius  Sylla**  the  sons 

M  The  senate  was  wholly  off  its  ^uard]  SencUm  nihil  seme  interUus,  The 
senate  was  regardless,  and  nnsuspicions  of  any  danger. 

•I  XVIL  Lucius  Caesar]  He  was  a  relation  of  Juuus  Csesar ;  and  his  sis- 
ter was  the  wife  of  M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  and  mother  of  Mark  Antony, 
the  triumvir. 

»»  Publius  Lentulus  Sural  He  was  of  the  same  family  with  Sylla,  that  of 
the  Comelii.  He  had  filled  the  office  of  consul,  but  his  conduct  had  been 
afterward  so  profligate,  that  the  censors  expelled  him  ffom  the  senate.  To 
enable  him  to  resume  his  seat,  he  had  obtamed,  as  a  qualification,  the  office 
of  praetor,  which  he  held  at  tne  time  of  the  conspiracy.  He  was  called  Su- 
ra, because,  when  he  had  squandered  the  public  money  in  his  qusestorship, 
and  was  called  to  account  by  Sylla  for  his  dishonesty,  he  declined  to  make 
any  defense,  but  said,  "  I  present  you  the  calf  of  mj  leg  (sura) ;"  aliuding 
to  a  custom  among  boys  playing  at  ball,  of  infiictmg  a  certain  number  of 
strokes  on  the  leg  of  an  imsuccessful  player.  Plutarch,  Life  of  Cicero,  c. 
17. 

M  Publius  Autronius]  He  had  been  a  companion  of  Cicero  in  his  boy- 
hood, and  his  colleague  in  the  qusestorship.  He  was  banished  in  the  year 
after  the  conspiracy,  together  with  Cassius,  Laeca,  Vargunteius,  Servius 
Sylla,  and  Cidus  Cornelius^  under  the  Plautian  law.  J)e  Crosses. 

»*  Lucius  Cassius  Longmus]  He  had  been  a  competitor  with  Cicero  for 
the  consulship.  Ascon.  Ped.  in  Cic.  Orat.  in  Tog.  Cand.  His  corpulence  was 
such  that  Cassius^s  fat  (Oassii  adeps)  became  proverbial.  Cic.  Orat.  in 
CatU.,iii.  7. 

•»  Caius  Cethegus]  He  also  was  one  of  the  Cornelian  fiunily.  In  the  civil 
wars,  says  De  Brosses,  he  had  first  taken  the  side  of  Manns,  and  afterward 
that  of  eylla.  Both  Cicero  (Orat.  in  Catil.,  ii.  7)  and  Sallust  describe  him 
as  fiery  and  rash. 

•«  Publius  and  Servius  Sylla]  These  were. nephews  of  Sylla  the  dictator. 
Publius,  though  present  on  this  occasion,  seems  not  to  have  joined  in  the 
plot,  sinoe,  when  ne  was  afterward  accused  of  having  been  a  conspirator,  he 
was  defended  by  Cicero  and  acquitted.  See  Cic.  Orat.  pro  P.  Sylli.  He 
was  afterward  with  Caesar  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.    Caes.  de  B.  C,  iii. 
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of  Servius  Sylla,  Lucius  Vargunteius**  Quintus  Annius,**  Marcus 
Porcius  Lseca,"  Lucius  Bestia,*  Quintus  Curius  ;*  and,  of  the 
equestrian  order,  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior,*  Lucius  Statilius,* 
Publius  Gabinius  Capito,*  Caius  Cornelius  ;•  with  many  from 
the  colonies  and  municipal  towns,^  persons  of  consequence  in 
their  own  localities.  There  were  many  others,  too,  aming  the 
nobility,  concerned  in  the  plot,  but  less  openly;  men  whom 
the  hope  of  power,  rather  than  poverty  or  any  other  exigence^ 
prompted  to  join  in  the  affair.  But  most  of  the  young  men, 
and  especially  the  sons  of  the  nobility,  favored  the  schemes  of 
Catiline  ;  they  who  had  abundant  means  of  living  at  ease,  eithet 
splendidly  or  voluptuously,  preferred  uncertainties  to  certainties, 
war  to  peace.  There  were  some,  also,  at  that  time,  who  be- 
lieved that  Marcus  Licinius  Crassus*  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  conspiracy ;  because  Cneius  Pompey,  whom  he  hated,  was 

•7  Lucins  Vargnnteius]  *'  Of  him  or  his  family  little  is  known.  He  had 
been,  before  this  period,  accused  of  bribery,  and  defended  by  Hortensius. 
ac.  pro  P.  Sylla,  c.  2."  Berwyuf. 

•8  Quintus  Anniusl  He  is  thouffht  by  Be  Brosses  to  have  been  the  same 
Annius  that  cut  off  tiie  head  of  M.  Antonius  the  orator,  and  carried  it  to 
Marius.    Plutarch,  Vit.  Marii,  c.  44. 

»»  Marcus  Porcius  Lseca]  He  was  one  of  the  same  ge-as  with  the  Catones, 
but  of  a  different  family.  v 

1  Lucius  Bestia]  Of  the  Calpumian  gtm.  He  escaped  death  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  conspiracy,  and  was  afterward  sedile,  and  candidate  for  the 
Sreetorship,  but  was  driven  into  exile  for  bribery.  Being  recalled  by  Cseaar, 
e  became  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but. was  unsuccessful.    De  Brosses. 

s  Quintus  Curius]  He  was  a  descendant  of  M.  Curius  Bentatns,  the  op- 
ponent of  Pyrrhus.  He  was  so  notorious  as  a  gamester  and  a  profligate, 
that  he  was  removed  from  the  senate,  a.u.o.  683.  See  c.  23.  As  he  had 
been  the  first  to  give  information  of  the  conspiracy  to  Cicero,  public  honors 
were  decreed  him,  but  he  was  deprived  of  them  by  the  influence  q€  Ctesar, 
whom  he  had  named  as  one  of  the  conspirators.  Bueton.  Cses.  17 ;  Appiau. 
Be  Bell.  Civ.,  lib.  ii. 

»  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior]  "  He  was  not  put  to  death,  but  exiled,  a.u.o. 
699.    Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.,  le.*^*  Bemauf. 

♦  Lucius  Statilins]  of  him  nothing  more  iS  known  than  is  told  by  Sallust. 
»  Publius  Gabinius  Capito]  Cicero,  instead  of  Capito.  calls  him  Cimber. 

Orat.  in  Cat.,  iii.  3.    The  family  was  originally  from  Gaoii. 

«  Caius  Cornelius)  There  were  two  branches  of  the  gens  Cornelia^  one  pa- 
trician, the  other  plebeian,  from  which  sprung  this  conspirator. 

f  Municipal  towns]  Munieknis,  "  The  municMi  were  towns  of  which 
the  inhabitants  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Koman  citizens,  but  which 
were  allowed  to  govern  themselves  hy  their  own  laws,  and  to  choose  their 
own  magistrates.  See  Aul.  Gell.,  xvi.  13 ;  Beaufort,  Kep.  Kom.,  voL  v." 
Bernauf, 

•  Marcus  Licinius  Crassus]  The  same  who,  with  Pompey  and  Csesar, 
formed  the  first  triumvirate,  and  who  was  afterward  killed  in  liis  expedition 
against  the  Parthians.  He  had,  before  the  time  of  the  conspiracy,  held  the 
offices  of  prsetor  and  consul. 
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at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  and  he  was  willing^  that  the  power 
of  any  one  whomsoever  should  raise  itself  against  Pompey's  in- 
fluence ;  trusting,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  the  plot  should  suc- 
ceed, he  would  easily  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  conspira- 
tors. 

XVnL  But  previously*  to  this  period,  a  small  number  of 
persons,  among  whom  was  Catiline,  had  formed  a  design  against 
the  state  :  of  which  affair  I  shall  here  give  as  accurate  account 
as  I  am  able. 

Under  the  consulship  of  Lucius  TuUus  and  Marcus  Lepidus, 
Publius  Autronius  and  Publius  Sylla,"  having  been  tried  for 
bribery  under  the  laws  against  it,"  had  paid  the  penalty  of  the 
offense.  Shortly  after  Catiline,  being  brought  to  trial  for  ex- 
tortion," had  been  prevented  fix)m  standing  for  the  consulship, 
because  he  had  been  unable  to  declare  himself  a  candidate  with- 
in the  legitimate  number  of  days."     There  was  at  that  time, 

9  XVIII.  But  previously,  etc.]  Sallust  here  makes  a  digression,  to  give  an 
account  of  a  conspiracy  that  was  forbied  three  years  before  that  of  Catiline. 

10  Fublius  Autronius  and  Publius  Syllal  The  same  who  are  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  They  were  consnJs  elect,  and  some  editions  have 
the  i^ords  designatv  constdes.  immediately  following  their  names. 

"  Ha^dng  been  tried  for  bribery  under  the  laws  against  it]  ZegUms  am- 
hiMU  interrogaiu  Bribery  at  their  dectian,  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  amn 
litus^  for  ambire,  as  Cortius  observes,  is  eircumeundo  javorem  et  svffragia 
quosrere,  De  Brosses  translates  the  passage  thus :  "Autrone  et  Sylla,  con- 
vaincus  d^avoir  obtenu  le  consulat  par  corruption  des  sufrages,  avaient  4t6 

gunis  selon  la  rigueur  de  la  loi."    There  were  several  very  severe  Boman 
iws  against  bribery.    Autronius  and  Sylla  were  both  excluded  from  the 
consulship. 

12  For  extortion]  Pecuhiarum  repetundarum,  Catiline  had  been  prsetoi 
in  Africa,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  his  office,  was  accused  of  extortion  by 
Publius  Clodius,  pn  the  part  of  the  Africans.  He  escaped  by  bribing  the 
prosecutor  and  judges. 

»*  To  declare  himself  a  candidate  within  the  le^timate  number  of  days] 
ProTMtus  erat  cofisulatum  petere,  qitod  intra  Ugiitmoa  dies  projiteri  (se  can- 
didatum,  says  Cortius,  citing  Suet.  Aug.  4)  nequiverU,  A  person  could  not 
be  a  candidate  i(x  the  consulship,  unless  he  could  declare  himself  free  from 
accusation  withm.  a  certain  nupiber  of  days  before  the  time  of  holding  the 
comiiia  centttriata.  That  number  of  days  was  trinundinum  spatvum^  that  is, 
the  time  occupied  by  three  market-days,  ires  nundituB.  with  seven  days  in- 
tervening between  uie  first  and  secona,  and  between  tne  second  and  third ; 
or  seventeen  days.  The  nurtdince  (from  novem  and  dies)  were  held,  as  it  is 
commonly  expressed,  every  ninth  day ;  whence  Cortius  and  others  consid- 
ered ^n7»vn^»t^m«^^iw»  to  be  twenty-seven,  or  even  thirty  days ;  but  this 
way  of  reckoning  was  not  that  of  the  Eomans,  who  made  the  last  day  of 
the  first  ermead  to  be  also  the  first  day  of  the  second.  Concerning  the  niMf 
dincd'^ee  Macrob.,  Sat.  i.  16.  "  Muller  and  Longius  most  erroneously  sup- 
posed the  trinundvntim  to  be  about  thirty  days :  for  that  it  embraced  only 
seventeen  days  has  been  fully  shown  by  Emesti,  Clav.  Cic,  sub  voce  ;  by 
Scheller  in  Lex.  Ampl.,  p.  11.  669 ;  by  Nitschius  Antiquitt.  Eomm.  i.  p.  628 ; 
and  by  Drachenbor^  (cited  by  Gerlach)  ad  Liv.  iii.  85.''  £ritma. 
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too,  a  young  patrician  of  the  most  daring  spirit,  needy  and  dis- 
contented, named  Cneius  Piso,"  whom  poverty  and  vicious 
principles  instigated  to  disturb  the  government.  Catiline  and 
Autronius,"  having  concerted  measures  with  this  Piso,  prepared 
to  assassinate  the  consuls,  Lucius  Cotta  and  Lucius  Torquatus, 
in  the  Capitol,  on  the  first  of  January,"  when  they,  having 
seized  on  the  fasces,  were  to  send  Piso  with  an  army  to  take 
possession  of  the  two  Spains."  But  their  design  being  dis- 
covered, they  postponed  the  assassination  to  the  fifth  of  Febru- 
ary ;  when  they  meditated  the  destruction,  not  of  the  consuls 
only,  but  of  most  of  the  senate.  And  had  not  Catiline,  who 
was  in  front  of  the  senate-house,  been  too  hasty  to  give  the 
singal  to  his  associates,  there  would  that  day  have  been  perpe- 
trated the  most  atrocious  outrage  since  the  city  of  Rome  was 
founded.  But  as  the  armed  conspirators  had  not  yet  assem- 
bled in  sufficient  numbers,  the  want  of  force  frustrated  the  de- 
sign. 

XIX.  Some  time  afterward,  Piso  was  sent  as  quaestor,  with 
Praetorian  authority,  into  Hither  Spain  ;  Crassus  promoting  the 
appointment,  because  he  knew  him  to  be  a  bitter  enemy  to 
Cneius  Pompey.  Nor  were  the  senate,  indeed,  unwilling**  to 
grant  him  the  province ;  for  they  wished  so  infamous  a  charac- 
ter^ to  be  removed  from  the  seat  of  government ;  and  many 
worthy  men,  at  the  same  time,  thought  that  there  was  some 
security  in  him  against  the  power  of  Pompey,  which  was  then 
becoming  formidable.  But  this  Piso,  on  his  march  toward  his 
province,  was  murdered  by  some  Spanish  cavalry  whom  he  had 
m  his  army.     These  barbarians,  as  some  say,  had  been  unable 

"  Cneius  Piso]  Of  the  Calpumian  geM»  Suetonias  (Vlt.  Cbbs.,  c.  9)  men- 
tions three  authors  who  related  that  Crassus  aud  Csesar  were  botn  con- 
cerned in  this  plot;  and  that,  if  it  had  succeeded,  Crassus  was  to  have 
assumed  the  dictatorship,  and  made  Ceesar  his  master  of  the  horse.  The 
conspiracy,  as  these  writers  state,  fiiiled  through  the  remorse  or  irresolutioii 
of  Crassus. 

»»  Catiline  and  Autronius]  After  these  two  names,  in  Hayercamp^s  and 
manj  other  editions,  follow  the  words  circiter  nonaa  i)€Cemi)re8y  t.  a.,  about 
the  fifth  of  December. 

1*  On  the  first  of  January]  Kaletidis  JanuaHU,  On  this  day  the  consuls 
were  accustomed  to  enter  on  their  office.  The  consuls  whom  they  were  going 
to  kill,  Cotta  and  Torquatus,  were  those  who  had  been  chosen  in  the  placo 
of  Autronius  and  Sylla. 

"  The  two  Spains]  Hither  and  Thither  Spain.  Mgpania  CUerior  and 
Ulterior,  as  they  were  called  by  the  Romans. 

^  XIX.  Nor  were  the  senate,  indeed,  unwilling,  etc.]  See  Bio  Cass, 
zxxvi.  27. 
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to  endure  his  unjuM;,  bisughty,  and  cmel  orders ;  but  <!Mih^  t»- 
fieri  that  this,  body  of  cavalry,  being  old  and  trusty  adherents  of 
Fompey,  attacked  Piso  at  his  instigation ;  since  the  Spani^uds, 
they  observed,  liad  fiever  before  committed  such  an  outrage,  but 
had  padently  submitted  to  many  severe  commands.  This  ques^ 
tion  we  shall  leave  undecided.  Of  the  first  conspiracy  enough 
has  been  said. 

XX.  When  Catiline  saw  those,  wh<Mn  I  have  just  above  men^ 
tioned,**  assembled,  though  he  had  often  discussed  many  points 
with  them  singly,  yet  tiiinking  it  would  be  to  his  purpose  tb 
address  and  edtort  them  in  a  body,  retired  with  them  into  a 
piivate  apartment  of  his  house,  where,  when  all  witnesses  were 
withdrawn,  he  harangued  them  to  the  following  effect :       -      > 

^  If  your  courage  and  fidelity  had  not  been  sufficiently  proved 
by  me,  this  &vorable  opportunity**  would  have  occurred  to  nd 
purpose;  mighty  hopes,  absolute  power,  would  in  vaili  be  with;- 
in  our  grasp;  nor  should  I,  depending  on  irresolution  or  fickle^ 
mindedness,  pursue  contingendds  instead  of  certainties.  But 
as  I  have^  on  many  remarkable  occasions,  experienced  your 
bravery  and  attachment  to  me,  I  have  ventured  to  engage  in  h 
most  important  ^nd  glorious  enterprise.  I  am  aware,  too,  that 
whatever  advantages  or  ^Is  affect  ybu,  the  same  affect  me; 
and  to  have  the  same  desires  and  the  same' aversions,  is  assured- 
ly a  firm  bond  of  friendship. 

"What  I  have  been  meditating  you  have  already  heard 
separ^ely.  But  my  ardor  for  action  is  daily  more  and  more 
excited,  when  I  consider  what  our  future  condition  of  life  must 
be,  unless  we  ourselves  assert  our  claims  to  liberty.*'  For  since 
the  government  has  fallen  under  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of 
a  few,  kings  and  princes**  have  constantly  been  toeir  tributaries  • 

»  J5X.  Just  above  mentioned]    In  c.  17. 

#>  Favorable  opportanltyl  Opportuna  res.    Bee  the  br.ar  part  of  6. 16. 

u  Assert  oar  cliums  to  liberty] .  Memet  jpsi  vindicamut  in  libertatenu 
TJnlefls  we  vindicate  ourselves  into  liberty.  See  below,  "  £n  iUa,  ilia,  quam 
fittpe  <ipt&stiB,'libertas,^  etc. 

ss  Kings  and  princes]  Jie(M8  tetrarekm.  Tetrareha  were  properly  thos^ 
who  had  the  government  of  the  fourth  part  of  tlie  oonn^ ;  bat  at  length, 
the  B]gBifiQal»>n  of  the  word  bding  extended,  it  was  applied  to  any  gov- 
emoTB  of  any  country  who  were  possessed  of  snpreme  authority,  and  yet 
were  not  aoknowledged  as  kings  oy  the  Bomans.  See  Hirt  Bell.  Alet.  e. 
67 :  Deiotaras,  at  that  time  tetrair<^  of  almost  all  Gallogmcia,  a  supremacy 
whioh  the  other  iek'o/Kiki  would  not  allow  to  be  granted  him  either  by  the 
laws  or  by  oostom,ltut  indi^potably  acknowledged  as  Jdoa^oT  Armenia 
UiDor  by  the  senate,"  etc.  DUUek.  *<  Hesychius  has,  Terpof^kt,  fi4<nXei^ 
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afttiontf  and  4tiite8  have  piid  t)ieiD  tiaeB ;  but  all  die  iveet^.  as^ 
however  brave  and  worthy^  whether  boUo  or  {deb^iaa,  have 
been  regarded  aa  amere  mobs  without  interior  authority,  and 
subject  to  ihoee,  to  whonit  if  the  at^te  w^Jte  m  a  aoaad  eondi- 
tioD,  we  should  be  a  t^rer,  Heooe,  all  uiflueuce,  power,  hoMr, 
and  wealth,  are  in  their  hands,  or  where  they  dispose  of  ih^m ; 
to  us  they  have  left  only  insults,**  dangers,  per^ecutiensy  and 
poverty*  .  To  such  indignities,  O  bravest  of  men,  how  long  will 
you  subnet?  Is  it  not  better  to  die  in  a  gbiious  attempt,  than, 
after  having  been  the  s|KHrt  of  other  men^  ki8olence,;to  res^  a 
wretched  and  degraded  existence  with  ignominy ) 

'^But  sQOcesB  (I  call  gods  and  men  to  witness !)  is  in  our 
own  hai^ds.  Our  years  are  fresh,  our  spirit  is  unbroken ;  among 
our  oppressors,  on  the  contxary,  through  age  and  wealth  a 
general  debility  has  been  produced.  We  have^therelbre  onlv 
U>  make  a  beginning;  the  course  c^  events**  will  accomplish 
the  rest 

^  Who  in  the  T^orld,  indeed,  that  has  the  feelings  of  a  man, 
can  endure  that  they  should  have  a  superfluity  of  riches,  to 
squander  in  biulding  over  seas**  and  leveling  mountains,  and 
that  means  should  l^  wanting  to  us^eten  for  ^le  necessaries  of 
^e ;  that  they  should  ynn  togeth^  two  houses  or  more,  and 
and  that  we  dionld  not  have  a  hearth  to  call  our  pwn  ?  They, 
though  they  purchase  pictures,  statues,  and  egmbossed  pb^  ;** 
thoi^h  they  pull  down  new  buildings  and  erect  otheiB,  and 
hivi£  and  abuse  their  wealth  in  every  posrible  methpd,  yet  can 
not,  with  the  utmost  efforts,  of  caprice^  eithaust  it  put  for  us 
there  is  poverty  at  home,  debts  abroad ;  our  present  eireum- 

See  Isidor^ix.  8 ;  Alex.  ah.  Alex.,  iL  17."  Chlmie.  "  Cicero,  Phil.  IL,  speaks 
of  Beges  Tetrarchas  Dynaetasqae.  And  Luoan  has  (vil.  46)  TreCrarchifr 
regesqae  tenent,  magnique  tyraimi.''     Wiuae,    Horace  also  says, 

— — >  Kodo  reges  atq«e  tetraidias,  '  ^ 

Omnia  magna  loqiiena. 

I  havd,  witii  Boae,  rendered  the  word  prinew^  aa  being  the  most  eligibly 


Jts]  RepuUat,    Bepnlses  in  standing  for  offioe. 
M  The  eonrse  of  events,  etc]  CaOera  rw  t^^^fdUf,-^^*^  Ot  Cie^Bp.  Div.  xiii- 
26:  mUcareeteaopedirentf^otia,*^    GerUch. 


»  fioildiiig  over  seas]  $ee  o,  18. 

M  Embossed  plate]  Ihneumaia,  The8ameas«(Ma«B2(ito,scalptmedva8ea^ 
u  11.  Vessels  c  -----    - 

fcyadHdr.A.! 
in  Yerr.  iv.  IS* 


«.  11.  Vessels  ornamented  in  bas-relief;  from  ropeieiv^  smiMrt:  see  Bent- 
leyadHdr.A.P.,iil.   "Perbooatoreuittata,inhia|Moladao,^'ete^    Cie. 
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ifttDee^-aze  Jbad,  onrprcMspects  Riueh  woirse;  and  what,  in  it 
irotd^  hsm  we  Mt,  bat  a  misemble  eikbexuxi  ? 

•^  Will  you  not,  then,  aiwake  to  action  ?  Behold  that  liberty; 
tbist  liberty  for  which  you  hav«  so  oft^  wished,  with  wealth, 
honoF^  and  gk>iy,  are  set  before  your  eyes*.  All  these  prizes 
fortune  (^er»  to  the  victorious.  Let  the  enterprise  itself  then, 
let  the  opportunity,  let  your  poverty,  your  dangers,  and  the 
glorious  qK>ils  of  war,  animate  you  far  more  than  my  words.^ 
Use  md  either  as  your  leader  or  your  fellow*eoldier ;  neither  my 
heart  nor  my  hand  shall  be  wanting  to  you.  These  objects  I 
hope  to  effect,  in  concert  witb  you,  in  the  character  of  consul ; 
nnlesa,  indeed,  my  expectation  deceives  me,  and  you  prefer  to 
be  slaves  jath^nr  than  masters." 

XXL.  When  these  men,  surrounded  with  numberless  evils, 
but  without  any  resources  or  hopes  of  good,  had  heard  this  ad-^ 
dress^  though  they  thought  it  much  for  their  advantage  to  dis- 
turb the  public  tnioiquillity,  yet  most  of  theni  called  on  Catiline 
to  Btate  on  what  terms  they  weie  to  engage  in  the  contest ; 
what  benefits  tbey  were  to  expect  from  t^dng  up  arms ;  and 
what  aupport  and  encouragement  they  had,  and  in  what  quar- 
ters.*^ Catiline  then  prom»ed  them  the  abolition  of  their 
debta  ;^  a  proscription  of  the  wealthy  citizens  ;'•  offices,  sacer- 
dotal dignities,  plunder,  and  all  dtber  gratifications  which  war, 
and  the  license  of  conquerors,  can  afford.  He  added  that  Piso 
wa&iaffither  Spain,  and  PuMius  Sitting  ]^ucerinus  with  an 
army ia Mauritania,: .botii  of  whom  were  privy  to  his  plans; 
tfaist  Caiua  Antonius,  wIkhu  he  hoped  to  have  for  a  colleague, 
was  caafassing  for  the  consulship,  a  man  with  whom  he  waa' 
intimate,  and  who  was-  involved  in  all  manner  of  embarrass-. 
menta;  and  that^  in  conjimction  with  hifii,  he  himself^  when 
consuJ,  would  commence  operations.     He,  moreover,  assailed 

^  XXl»  Wbati  support  or  tmoQmfsem&it  tberbad,  <md  in  wl^at  ^^arters]' 
Quid  ^ibioue  opkattt  «Mt  habemd  ;:  1. 1.  quid  opis  out  spei,  et  ubi,  haberent. 
Soc  S7,  *nU,  A^em  at^qoe  ospoitiiDain  credebat,  i.  e.,  says  Cortias,  ^<  quern, 
et  uIm  i^m,  oppOTtanam  cMOebat.'^ 

»  AboUtioB  of  their  debts}  IkMaa  natm.  Debts  were  regieMt>ed  on  tab- 
lets; and.  when  the  debts  were -paid,  the  score  wasjeffaced,  and  the  tablets' 
wereFBsdy  tobeii8eda#n«K^.    oee  fimestiTs  Clav.  in  Cic.  «20  «0(m. 

»  Fl««Qriptiea  of  the  wealthy  eltisensl  Protcri^aiHsnem  looMiUi^um,  The ' 
pnotLee  of  prosc^ription  was  oommenoedby  Syila,  who  posted  tip,  in  public 
plaeeB  of  m  d^,  the  «ame&  of  thocte  whom  he  doomed  to  death,  offering 
rsuwds  lo  sneh  as  ahimUl  bring  him  their  heads.  Their  money  and  estates 
he  divided  amcmg  his'  adherents,  and  Cat^ine  excited  his  aoberents  with' 
hopes  of  sim^W  plfuid#n 
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all  the  riespectable  citizens  ^th  reproaches,  commended  etick 
of  his  associates  by. name,  reminded  one  of  his  poverty,  another 
of  his  ruling  passion,*^  several  others  of  their  danger  or  dis- 
grace, and  many  of  the  spoils  which  they  had  obtained  by  the 
victory  of  Sylla.  When  he  saw  tiieir  spirits  sufficiently  elevat- 
ed, he  charged  them  to  attend  to  his  interest  at  the  election  of 
consuls,  and  dismissed  the  assembly. 

XXTT.  There  were  some,  at  that  time,  who  said  that  Catiline, 
having  ended  his  speech,  and  wishing  to  bind  his  accomplices 
in  guilt  by  an  oath,  handed  round  among  them,  in  goblets,  the 
blood  of  a  human  body  mixed  with  wine  ;  and  that  when  all,  after 
an  imprecation,  had  tasted  of  it,  as  is  usual  in  sacr^  rites,  he  dis- 
closed his  design ;  and  they  asserted"  that  he  did  this,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  the  more  dosely  attached  to  one  another, 
by  being  mutually  conscious  of  such  an  atrocity*  But  some 
thought  that  this  report,  and  many  others,  were  invented  by- 
persons  who  supposed  that  the  odium  against  Cicero,  which 
afterward  arose,  might  be  lessened  by  imputing  an  enormitj 
of  guilt  to  the  conspirators  who  had  suffered  death.  The  evi- 
dence which  I  have  obtained,  in  support  of  this  charge,  is  not 
at  all  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude. 

XXIII.  Among  those  present  at  this  meeting  was  Quintus 
Curius,''  a  man  of  no  mean  &mily,  but  immersed  in  vices  and 
crimes,  and  whom  the  censors  had  ignominiously  expelled  from 
the  senate.  In  this  person  there  was  not  less  levity  than  im-* 
pudence  ;  he  could  neither  ke^  secret  what  he  heard,  nor  con- 
ceal his  own  crimes  ;  he  was  altogether  heedless  what  he  said 
or  what  he  did.  He  had  long  had  a  criminal  intercourse  with 
Fulvia,  a  woman  of  high  birm ;  but  growing  less  acceptable  to 
her,  because,  in  his  reduced  circumstances,  he  had  less  means 

»  Another  of  hia  ruling  passion]  Admonebat-^ium  cupidiiaUt  tWB,  Bose 
renders  this  passage,  "  Some  he  put  hi  mind  of  their  poverty,  others  of  their 
amoaTB.'J  De  Brosses  renders  it,  **il  remontre  it  Pan  sapauvret^,  k  Tantre 
son  amhition."  BuUng  ^OMhtij  hovever,  seems  to  he  the  proper  sense  of 
eupidUaiis;  as  it  is  said,  in  c.  14,  '*  As  the  passions  of  each,  according  to  his 
jears,  appeared  excited,  he  famished  mistresses  to  some,  honght  horses  and 
dogs  for  others,"  etc. 

«»  XXII.  They  asserted]  JHetUare,  In  refernnjsr  this  word  to  the  oircaU»- 
tors  of  the  report,  I,  follow  Gortins,  Gerlach,  Kritsdns,  and  Bemonfl  Wasse, 
with  less  diBeriminati<m,  refers  it  to  Oatiline.  This  story  of  the  drinking 
of  human  hlood  is  copied  hy  Floras,  iv.  1,  and  hy  Plntftrch  in  his  Lifb  of 
Cicero.  Dlo  Cassius  (lih.  zxxvii.)  says  that  the  conspirators  were  reported 
to  have  killed  a  child  on  the  occasion. 

»  XXIIL  Quintus  Curius]  The  same  that  is  mantioiMd  in  e.  17. 
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of  being  liberal,  he  began^  on  a  sudden,  to  boast,  and  to  promise 
her  seas  and  mountains  ;**  threatening 'her,  at  times,  with  the 
sword,  if  she  were  not  submissive 'to  his  will ;  and  acting,  in  his 

feneral  conduct,  with  greater  arrogance  than  ever.'*  Fulvia, 
aving  learned  the  cause  of  his  extravagant  behavior,  did  not 
keep  such  danger  to  the  state  a  secret ;  but,  without  naming 
her  informant,  communicated  to  several  persons  what  she  haa 
heard  and  under  what  circumstances,  concerning  Catiline's  con- 
spiracy. This  intelligence  it  was  that  incited  the  feelings  of 
the  citizens  to  give  the  consulship  to  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero.'* 
For  befi>re  this  period,  most  of  the  nobility  were  moved  with 
jealousy,  and  thought  the  consulship  in  some  degree  sullied,  if 
a  man  of  no  family,"  however  meritorious,  obtained  it.  But 
when  danger  showed  itself  envy  and  pride  were  laid  aside. 

XXTV.  Accordingly,  when  the  comitia  were  held,  Marcus 
Tullius  and  Caius  Antonius  were  declared  consuls ;  an  event 
which  gave  the  first  shock  to  the  conspirators.  The  ardor  of 
Catiline,  however,  was  not  at  all  diminished ;  he .  formed  every 
day  new  schemes;  he  deposited  arms,  in  convenient  places, 
throughout  Italy ;  he  sent  sums  of  money  borrowed  on  his  own 
credit,  or  that  of  his  friends,  to  a  certain  Manlius,"  at  Faesulse," 
who  was  subsequently  the  first  to  engage  in  hostilities.  At  this 
period,  too,  he  is  said  to  have  attached  to  his  cause  great  num- 
bers of  men  of  all  classes,  and  some  women,  who  had,  in  their 
earlier  days,  supported  an  expensive  life  by  the  price  of  their 
beauty,  but  who,  when  age  had  lessened  their  gains  but  not 
their  extravagance,  had  contracted  heavy  debts.     By  the  in- 

u  To  promise  her  seas  and  moantains]  Jfaria  moiUe$qtt«  poUieeri.  A  pror 
verbial  expression.  Ter.  Phorm.,  i.  2, 18 :  Ifodd  non^  monm  auri  ^foGicent* 
Pers.jiii.  65:  M quid optu  Oratero mawwa promiUere enumtes. 

3«  With  greater  arroganoe  thaa  ever]  Ferociiu^uam  tolUus  trai, 

»»  ^o  Marcus  Tallius  Cicero]  Cicero  was  now  m  liis  forty-third  year,  and 
had  filled  the  office  of  qneestor,  edile,  and  prsetor. 

««  A  man  of  no  fiimlly]  Nomtg  homo.  A  term  applied  to  snch  as  could  not 
boast  of  any  ancestor  that  had  held  any  oorule  magistracy,  that  is,  had  been 
cons^jpreetor,  censor,  or  chief  edile. 

w  XXlV.  Manlius]  He  had  been  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Sylla,  and. 
having  been  distinguished  for  his  services,  had  been  placed  at  the  head  oi 
a  colony  of  veterans  settled  about  Fsesul® ;  but  he  had  squandered  his 
pipperty  in  extravagance.  See  Plutarch,  Vit.  Cic,  Bio  Cassius,  and  Ap- 
pian. 

»8  F«8ul8B]  A  town  of  Etruria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Appennines,  not  fer  from 
Florence.    It  is  the  Fesole  of  Milton : 

At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 

Or  in  Valdamo  to  descry  new  lands,  etc.  Par.  L.  i.  289. 
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fiaence  of  Ihese  femaks,  OatiliBe  hoped  to  gain  orer  tbe  sl&TeB 
in  Rome,  to  get  the  city  set  on  fire,  and  ^thco*  to  secure  the 
support  of  their  hugbands  or'take  away  their  lives. 

XXV.  In  the  number  <^  those  ladies  was  Sempronia,'*  a 
woman  who  had  committed  many  crimes  wkh  the  spirit  of  a 
maoi  In  birth  and  beauty^  in  her  hissbsitd  and  her  t^Idren, 
she  was  extremely  fortunate ;  she  was  skilled  in  Greek  and  Ro* 
man  literature  ;  she  could  sing,  play,  and  danoe,^**  with  greater 
elegance  than  became  a  woman  of  virtue,  and  possessed  many 
other  aocompliahmenta  that  tend  to  excite  the  passbns.  But 
noUiing  was  ever  less  valued  by  her  than  honor  or  <^kasttty. 
Whether  she  was  more  prod^al  <^  her  money  or  her  reputa- 
tion, it  would  have  been  difficult  to  decide.  Her  denres  were 
so  ardent  that  she  oftener  made  advances  to  the  other  sex  than 
waited  for  solicitation.  She  had  frequency,  before  this  period, 
forfeited  her  word,  forsworn  debts,  been  jmvy  to  murd^,  and 
hurried  into  the  utmost  excesses  by  her  extravagance  and 
poverty.  But  her  abilities  were  by  no  means  despicable  ;*'  she 
could  compose  verses,  jeat,  and  join  in  conversatbn  either  mod- 
est, tender,  or  licentious.  In  a  word,  she  was  distinguiBhed** 
by  much  refinement  of  wit,  and  much  grace  of  eiq>ression. 

XXVL  Catiline,  having  made  these  arrangements,  still  can- 
vassed for  the  constd&hip  for  the  following  year ;  hoping  ttuiti 
if  he  should  be  elected,  he  would  easily  manage  Antoniuis  ac- 
cording to  his  pleasure.  Nor  did  he,  in  the  mean  time  remain 
inactive,  but  devised  schemes,^  in  every  possible  way,  against 
Cicero,  who,  however,  did*  not  want  skill  or  policy  to  guard 
against  them.  For,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  consulship,  he 
had,  by  making  many  promises  through  Fulvia,  prevailed  on 
Qnintus  Cnrius,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  to  give  him 
secret  information  of  Catiline's  proceedings.  He  had  also  per- 
suaded his  coUeague,  Antonius^  hy  an  arrangement  respecting 

'  »  XXV.  Semproxda]  Of  the  same  ^ens  as  the  two  Gracclii.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Decimus  Brutus. 

«•  Sing,  pla^,  a&d  daooe]  PtaUere,  taltare,  AapsaUo  signifies  ^th  to  play 
on  a  mosioal  mstrament,  and  to  sing  to  it  while  playing,  X  have  thought  it 
tteoessary  to  give  botAi  senses  in  the  translation. 

«t  B7  no  means  despicable]  Bdtid  ahsurdum.  Compare,  Bene  dieere  1ui\td 
dbsurdum  ett,  c  8. 
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Aeir^ivrinsM,^*  tir  jBtilertmn  %6  Mndment  of  Acttffeetioii  to^ 
Ward  tiie  state ;  aoid  he  kept  arowid  him,  thou^  'vnthoat  os- 
t&atuJtkm^  a  guard  of  hi»  friends  and  dependentlL 

When  the  day  of  the  coxnitift  eam^,  and  neither  Catiline's  ef- 
forts for  the  consulships  nor  the  plots  irhich  he  had  Iiud  for  the 
eonsuki  in  the  Campus  Martins,^  were  attended  with  success,  he 
detennined  to  proceed  to  war,  'SLod  resort  to  the  utmost  extrem- 
itiea,  since  what  he  had  attempted  secretlj  had  ended  in  con- 
fu&iOB  and  disgrace.^'  , 

XXVIL^  He  aoeordin^y  dispatched  Caiiis  Manlius  to  FsesulSB, 
and  ^  adjacent  parts  of  Etruria ;  one  8epMmius,  of  Cameri'» 
man**  into  the  Pioeniftn  territory;  Oaius  Julius  into  Apulia^ 
mmL  others  to  various  pkces,  wherever  he  thought  each  would 
be  most  sefHceabW^  Ho  hin&self^  m  the  mean  time,  was 
maldng  many  simultaneous  efforts  at  Rome;  he  laid  plot9.fcr 
the  consul;  he  arranged  schemes  for  burning  the  city;  he 

*»  XXVL  By  «a  arrangemeut  xeapeotiag  th^  prtmnoeB]  J*aaion»  fro* 
ffindcB,  This  passage  has  been  absurdly  misrepresented  by  most  tranala* 
tots,  exeept  D^  BfOKCs.  £hren  Bose,  who  waa  a  scholar,  translated  jNU^ion« 
proiiinwB^  *'by  promising  a  proYinoe  to  his  ooUeaffae*"  PltUmh,  in  hia 
Xiife  of  Cioero,  savs  that  the  two  provinces,  ^rhlch  Cicero  and  hia  oollMgoa 
Antonios  shared  between  them,  were  OanI  and  Macedonia,  and  that  <^cero^ 
inorder4o  retain^Ai^nlna  in  the  intariBSt  of  the  senate,  ezdumged  with 
him  Macedonia,  whi<^  had  faSkxi  to  himself  &«  th»  inienor  provinoe  of 
Oaid.    Sed  Jng.,  c.  27. 

M  Flota  wlAcih  he  had  laid  for  the  consnlB  in  the  Cftmpns  M&rtitis]  InHdia 
^tnu^tofyfuH  hk  €9mf9feemrai.  I  have  here  departed  from  the  text  of  Cortina, 
Tfrho  reads  earmtlibiu^  thinking  that  Catiline,  m  his  rage,  mi^ht  have  extend- 
ed his  plots  eren  to  the  consuls-elect  But  constdi,  there  is  Httle  donbt^  ia 
the  right  reading,  as  it  is  favored  by  what  is  said  at  &e'  beginning  of  m 
chapter,  iundiai  paroibat  OkeromL,  by  what  &Uqws  in  the  naxt  ehapbr,  &mr 
»uU  irnidiOM  tendere^  and  by  the  words,  ^perans^  H  den^jffuUuf /aretfJacUi  u 
ex  tokmUsU  Antonio' vsurum;  fbr  if  CfttiUne  trusted  that  he  shonldbe  ablo 
to  u^e  hit  pleasurei  with  Antonins,  he  could  hardly  think  it  necessair  to 
form  plots  against  his  life.  I  have  Be  Broases  on  my  side,  who  tranabtea 
the  phrase,  m  pieget  oU  U  comptaU/aire  pirir  U  consul.  The  words  %n  casnfo* 
whi^  look  extremely  like  an  intruded  ffloss,  I  wonder  th&t  Oortius  shonia 
have  jietained.  '^  CmnUV^  sa^s  Geriaoh,  **  appeara  the  more  eligible,  not 
only  on  account  of  comwi  imsidiat  tendere,  c.  27^  but  because  nothing  but 
the  death  of  Cicero  was  necessary  to  make  everything  fkvorable  for  Catimie." 
Kritaus,  Bemouf,  Dietsch,  Pappaur,  Allen,  and  all  the  modem  editors,  read 
CbnntU,    See  also  the  end,of  c  27 :  Siprius  Ciceronem  oppresaisuL 

«  Had  ended  in  confusion  and  disgrace]  Atpera  fobSaqvA  ewnerant.  I 
have  borrowed  from  Murphy. 

*•  XXVII.  Of  Camerinumj  Camertem.  "  That  is,  a  native  of  Camerinum, 
a  town  On  the  confines  of  Umbria  and  Hoenum.  Hence  the  noun  Oatuers^ 
as  Cic.  Pro.  SylL,  e.  19,  in  agr»  OamertuV  Cortius. 

4r  Wherever  he  thought  each  would  be  moat  serviceable]  ITH  quemquM. 
ofpQ/rtwwm  eredebat,  ^'  Propria  leddaa :  quern,  «<  ttbi  illum^  opportunum 
credeboL^*  Cortius.  -See  c  23» 
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occupied  Bttitabld  posto  with  aimed  meii ;  -be  went  eoBfltestTy 
fUDoed  lumsel^  and  ordered  his  Mowers  to  do  the  same;  he 
exhorted  them  to  be  always  on  their  guard  and  prepared  for 
action;  he  was  active  and  vigilant  by  day  and  by  nighty 
and  was  exhausted  neither  by  sle^lessness  nor  by  toil  At  last^ 
however,  when  none  of  his  numerous  projects  succeeded,^  he 
again,  with  the  aid  of  Marcus  Porcius  Lflsca,  couTdDsd  the 
leaders  of  thjB  conspiracy  in  the  dead  of  nighty  when,  after 
many  complaints  of  their  apathy,  he  informed  them  that  he 
had  sent  forward  Manlius  to  that  body  of  men  whom  he  had 
prepared  to  take  up  apns;  and  others  of  the  confederates  into 
other  eligible  places,  to  make  a  commencemeiit  of  hostilities; 
and  that  he  himself  was  eaffer  to  set  out  to  the  anny,  if  he  could 
but  fiiBt  cut  off  Oieero,  nmo  was  tiie  chief  obsthiction  to  his 
measures. 

r  XSlVnt  'While,  therefore,  the  Test  "were  in  alarm  and  hesi-r 
tatidn/  Caius  Cornelius,  a  Roman  knight,  who  offered  his  services, 
and  Lucius  Targtmteius,  a  senator,  in  company  with  him,  agreed 
to  go  with  an  armed  fc^ce,  on  that  very  night,  and  with  but 
little  delay,*' ^o  the  house  of  Cicero,  under  pretense  of  paying 
tiieir  respects  to  him,  and  to  Mil  him  unawares,  and  unprepaied 
for  defense,  in  his  own  resdence.  But  Curius,  when  he  heard 
of  die  imminent  danger  that  threatened  the  consul,  immediately 
gave  him  notice,  by  the  agency  of  Fulvia,  of  ihe  treachery 
^hich  was  contemplated.  The  assassins,  in  conseouence,  were 
refused  admission,  and  found  that  they  bad  undertaken  such  an, 
atten^pt  only  to  be  disappointed* 

In  the  mean  time,  Manlius  was  in  Etruria,  stirring  up  the 
populace,  who,  both  from  poverty,  and  from  resentment  for 
their  injuries  (for,  under  the  tvranny  of  Sylla,  they  had  lost 
their  lands  and  other  property!  were  eager  for  a  revolution. 
He  also  attached  to  himself  all  sorts  of  maraud«»,  who  were 
numerous  in  those  parts,  and  some  of  Sylla's  colonists,  whose 
dissipation  and  extravagance  had  exhausted  their  enormous 
plunder. 

«  When  none  of  his  nnmerdns  projects  succeeded]  UM  muUa  agiianti 
nihUpneediiA 

«»  ZXVni«  On  that  very  night,  and  with  bnt  little  deUy]  M  •oeU,  fatdo 
poet.  They  resolved  on  going  soon  after  the  meeting  broke  up,  so  that  they 
inight  reaeh  Cioero^s  house  early  in  the  morning,  wnioh  was  the  usual  time 
fbr  wfuting  on  great  mei^  JngefOefrkJbrikui  dtmmu  aUa  •wperbU  Mane  sojv- 
foMumMU^miiLiKdamiuhdam^    Virg.  Geoig^  ii.  4«1. 
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X2QX.  When  these  proceedmga  were  repoited  to  Cioefo,  he, 
being  alarmed  at  the  twofold  danger,  since  he  could  no  longer 
secure  the  city  against  treachery  by  his  private  efforts,  nor  could . 
gain  satis&ctory  intelligence  of  the  maffnitude  or  intentions  of 
the  army  of  Manlius,  lud  the  matter,  which  was  already  &  sub- 
ject of  discussion  among  the  people,  before  the  senate.  The 
senate,  accordingly,  as  is  usual  m  any  perilous  emergency, 
decreed  that  thb  goksuls  should  hake  it  their  oars  that 

THK  COMMONWSALTH  SHOULD  BKCSIYB  NO  INJUBT.      This  18  the 

greatest  power  which,  aeoordii^  to  the  practice  at  Rome,  is 
granted*^  by  the^senate  to  the  magistrate,  and  which  authorizea 
him  to  raise  troops ;  to  make  war ;  to  assume  unlimited  control 
over  the  allies  and  the  citizens ;  to  take  the  chief  command  and 
jurisdiction  at  home  and  in  the  field ;  rights  which,  without  an 
order  of  the  people,  the  consul  is  not  permitted  to  exercise. 

ZXX.  A  few  days  afterward,  Lucius  Saenius,  a  senator^  read 
to  the  senate  a  letter,  which,  he  said,  he  had  received  from 
Fssulae,  and  in  which  it  was  stated  that  Gains  Manlius,  with  a 
large  force,  had  taken  the  field  by  the  27th  of  October.** 
Others  at  ihe  same  time^  as  is  not  uncommon  in  such  a  crisis, 
spread  reports  of  omens  and  prodigies;  others  of  meetings 
being  held,  of  arms  being  transport^,  and  of  insurrections  of 
the  slaves  at  Capua  and  in  Apidia.  Li  consequence  of  these 
rumors,  Quintus  Mardus  Eex"  was  dispatched,  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  to  Fsssulse,  and  Quintus  Met^us  Creticus^*  into 
Apulia  and  the  parts  adjacent ;  both  which  officers,  with  the 
tide  of  commanders,'^  were  waiting  near  the  city,  having  been 

M  XXIZ.  Thi9  is  the  greatest  power  which— is  granted,  etcj  EapoUaUu 
per  senatunij  more  SomanOj  magikratm  maxima  permitUtur,  Oortins,  mirSi, 
judiciiperverritatey  as  Kritzins  ohservee,  makes  ea  the  ablutive  case,  under- 
standing '* deoretione,"  '* formula,"  or  some  such  word;  but,  happily,  no 
one  has  followed  him. 

w  XXX.  By  the  27th  of  October]  Anie  diem  VZ  KaUnda$  Novembret, 
He  means  that  the^  were  in  arms  on  or  before  that  day. 

09  Qointna  Marcius  Bex]  He  had  been  prooonsul  in  Cllicia,  and  was  ex- 
pecting a  triumph  for  his  suocessea. 

u  Quintus  Metellus  Creticusl  He  had  obtained  the  surname  of  Cretioua 
from  having  reduced  the  island  of  Crete.  ^ 

M  Both  which  officers,  with  the  titje  of  oommonders,  etc.]  i»  'uirique  ad 
urbem  imperatorea  erant:  impedUi  ne  triumphareai  edhimnid  pttueorumj  gvi- 
hutofwmkimtgUtaiquetnhime8tai>eHderemo9&rat,  ^*  Imperator'' was  a  title 
given  by  the  army,  and  confirmed  by  the  senate  J^  a  victorious  general, , 
who  had  slain  a  certain  number  of  the  enemy.  What  the  number  was  is 
not  known.  The  genural  bore  this  title  aa  an  addition  to  his  name,  until  he. 
obtained  (if  it  were  granted  him)  a  triumph,  for  which  be  was  obliged  to. 
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preyestted  froih  entenng  in  trioiiiipli,  bj  ike  mdioe  of  a  ^tisS>9l, 
whose  cnstcon  it  was  to  a^  a  price  for  evdiy  thing,  wbet&er 
honorable  or  infEimous.  The  pnetors,  too,  Quintns  Bompeiiis 
Bnfiis,  and  Qaintus  Meteilus  Ceier,  were  sent  o£^  the  one  to 
Capua,  the  other  to  Pibenam,  and  poller  was  giren  them  to  levy 
a  force,  proportioned  to  the  exigency  and  the  danger*  Ihe  senate 
also  decreed,  that  if  any  one  should  give  inlbnnation  of  ^e 
conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  against  the  state,  his  reward 
should  be,  if  a  slave,  his  fi^edom  and  a  hundred  sest^tia ;  if  a 
fi^eemaUf  a  complete  pardon  and  two  hundred  sestertia**.  Tliey 
further  appointed  that  the  schoob  of  gladiatofs^"  should  be  disr 
tribnted  in  Capua  and  other  nuxmcipal  towns,  according  to  the 
capacity  of  each ;  and  that,  at  Rome,  watches  should  be  posted 
thrdiughout  the  city,  of  which  the  inferior  magistrates*''  should 
have  the  charge. 

'  XXTTF.  !^  such  proceedingis  as  these  the  citizens  were  struck 
with  ahurm,  and  the  appeaiance  of  the  city  was  changed,  in 
]^ace  of  that  extreme  gayety  and  dissipation,*'  to  which  long 
tran<p]illit^**  had  given  rise,  a  sudden  gloom  spread  over  all 
dasses;  Oavy  became  annous  and  agitated;  they  feh  secure 
neither  in  any  place,  nor  with  any  peraon ;  they  were  not  at 
war,  yet  enjoyed  no  peace ;  each  measured  the  public  danger 
by  his  own  fear.  The  T^omen,  also,  to  whom,  from  the  extent 
6f  the  ffl&pire,  the  dread  of  war  was  new,  gave  way  to  lamentar 
lion,  raised  supplicating  hands  {o  heaven,  mourned  over  their 

wait  ad  urbem,  near  the  oity,  since  lie  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  gates  as. 
long  as  he  held  any  milit^  command.  These  iny)etrttore8  had  heen  de- 
barred from  their  expected  honor  hj  a  party  who  would  sell  onv  thing  honor" 
aUe,  as  a  triumph,  or  an^f  thing  dishonorable,  as  a  license  to  violate  ^e  laws. 

»»  A  hundred  sestertia— two  hundred  sestertia]  A  hundred  sestertia  were 
about  807^.  Ss.  Idd.  of  our  money. 

••  Schools  of  ffladiator8][  GladiatoriafafmlicB.  Any  number  of  gladiators 
under  one  teacher,  or  tramer  (lanista),  was  called  /amUia.  They  were  to 
be  distributed  in  diflferent  parts,  and  to  be  strictly  watched,  that  they  ncdght 
not  run  off  to  Join  Catilinfe.    See  Graswinckelius,  Itupertus,  and  Gerlach. 

"  The  inferior  magistrates]  The  sediles,  tribunes,  qaaestors,  and  dl  others 
below  the  consuls,  censors,  and  pnetors.    Aul.  Gtell.,  xiii.  16, 

M  XXXI.  Dissipation]  laaeima,    **  Devotion  to  public  amusements  and 
gayety.  The  wordTis  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Lucretius,  v.  1898 : 
Turn  wpvi%  at(|ue  humeros  plexis  redimire  ooronis. 
Iloribus  et  foliis,  lascivia  Iseta  monebat. 
Then  sportiM  gayety  prompted  them  to  deck  their  heade  and  Moulder*  toUh 
garlande  of  flowers  and  leavet.^^  Berntrnf, 

»»  liOng  tranquillity]  Dwtuma  quies,  "  Since  the  victory  of  Sylla  to  the 
tune  of  whidi  Sallust  is  speaking,  that  is,  for  about  twen^  years,  there  had 
been  a  oompkte  cessatiQa  fhnn  civil  disoord  and  distnitNuioe."  JBemo^* 
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infioiUi,  apew^  eoBftant  inodries,  tremblod  «t  ereiy  thing,  and, 
forgetting  their  pride  and  tneir  pleasurecs  ^t  nothing  bat  ahum 
fox  themselves  mid  their  countty* 

Yet  the  unrelenting^irit  of  Catiline  perasted  in  the  same 
,  purposes,  notwithstanding  the  precauti(»s  that  were  adopted 
againfit  him,  and  thou^k  he  himsdf  was  accneed  by  litKdjiis 
Pauilus  under  the  Flaulian  law.**  At  hut,  with  a  view  to  db* 
semble,  and  under  pretense  of  clearing  his  <^hanicter,  as  if  he 
had  been  provoked  by  some  attack,  he  went  mto  the  aenate- 
houaa  It  was  then  &at  Marcus  Tullius,  the  consul,  whetlksr 
alanned  at  his  presence,  or  fired  with  indignati<m  against  him,. 
delivered  that  splendid  speech,  so  beneficial  to  the  repubtio^ 
which  he  afterward  wrote  and  published.*^ 

When  Cicero  siat  down,  C^iline,  being  prepared  to  pretend 
ignorance  of  the  whole  matter,  entreated,  with  downcast  looks 
^3d  supjpliant  voice,  that  ^  the  Consciipt  Fathers  would  &ot  loo 
hastily  believe  any  thing,  against  him;*'  saying  '^that  he  was 
sprung  from  such  a  fiamilv,  and  had  so  ordered,  his  life  fixmi  his 
youth,  as  to  have  every  happiness  in  prospect;  and  that  they 
w^^  not  to  suppose  that  he,  a  patrician,  whose  services  to  the 
Roman  people,  as  well  as  those  of  his  ancestors,  had  been  so 
numerous,  should  want'to  rum  tbe  state,  when  Marcus  TuUius, 
a  mere  adopted  citizen  of  Eome,**  was  eag^er  to  preserve  it" 
When  he  was  proceeding  to  add  other  invectives,  they  all  raised 
an  outciy  against  him^  and  called  him  an  enemy  and  a 

•9  Thd  PlsutiAn  lair]  Zeffe  FJmHA.  <*  This  law  was  tjiat  <^  M.  PlatitiiiB 
Silanna,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  which  was  directed  iwahiBt  such  as  exxSb^ 
a  sedition  in  the  state,  or  fonned  plots  against  the  life  of  any  individual." 
Oypiiama  I*opma,    See  Br.  Smitlrs  Diet,  of  6r.  and  Bom.  Antiquities,  sub 

«i  Which  he  afterward  wrote  andpubUshed]  OuampotUit  aerkfam  edidU, 
This  was  the  first  of  Cioero^s  four  Orations  affamst  Cbtiline.  The  epithet 
appUed  to  it  by  SaUust.  whioh  I  have  rendered  **  splendid,"  is  hmlekiam; 
that  is,  says  Geriach,  "  luminibus  verborum  et  sentaitiarum  omatsin,"  dis« 
tinguishea  by  much  brillianey  of  words  and  thoughts.  And  so  say  Krit- 
zius,  Bemonf,  and  Dietsch.  Cortius,  who  is  followed  by  Dahl,  liaDffius, 
and  Mtdler,  makes  the  word  equivalent  merely  to  hiMdy  in  the  suppoeition 
that  Salliist  intended  to  bestow  on  the  speech,  as  on  other  performances  of 
Oioero,  ovly  very  cool  praise;  JtAtotUentM,  however,  seems  certainly  to 
mean  sometldng  more  than  ludduei 

«•  A  mere  adopted  dtiMn  of  Rome]  InquUinu$^9i»vrbis  Somm,  "  Inqol- 
linus"  means  properly  a  lodger,  or  tenant  in  the  house  of  another.  Cicero 
was  bom  at  Arpinum,  and  is  therefore  called  by  Gataline  %  eitizen  of  Rome 
merely  by  adoption  or  by  sufferance.  Appian,  in  repeaMng  thi%  account 
(BelL Civ.,  ii.  104),  says, 'lyKovi^voV)  f  fin/MU naXovat  rcOcivoiKoivTat  h 
aXXoTpicuc  6ikiaic, 
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traitor/*  Being  thi&  exasperated,  ^  Since  I  am  encompassed  hj 
enemies  "  he  exclaimed,**  **  and  di4ven  to  desperation,  I  vill  ex- 
tinguish the  flame  kindled  around  me  in  a  general  ruin  " 

XXXIL  He  then  hurried  from  the  senate  to  his  ownhoose^ 
and  then,  a^r  much  reflection  with  himself  thinldng  that,  as 
his  plots  gainst  the  consul  had  heen  unsuccessful,  and  as  he 
knew  the  city  to  be  secured  from  fire  by  the  watdi,  his  best 
course  would  be  to  augment  his  army,  and  make  provision  i&r 
the  war  b^ore  the  legions  could  be  raised,  he  set  out  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and  with  a  few  attendants,  to  the  camp  of 
Manlius.  But  he  left  in  charge  to  Lentulus  and  Cethegus,  and 
others  of  whose  prompt  determination  he  was  assured,  to 
strengthen  the  interests  of  their  party  in  every  possible  way,  to 
fbrward  the  plots  against  the  g(hisu1,  and  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  massacre,  for  firing  the  city,  and  for  other  destmctiye 
operations  of  war;  promising  that  he  himself  would  shortly 
advance  on  the  city  with  a  large  army. 

During  the  course  of  these  proceedings  at  Rome,  Caius  Man- 
lius dispatched  some  of  his  followers  as  deputies  to  Quintna 
Marcius  Bex,  with  directions*  to  address  him*^  to  the  followii^ 
effect: 

,  XXXm.  ^  Wo  call  gods  and  men  t6  witness,  general,  that 
we  have  taken  up  arms  neither  to  injure  our  country,  nor  to 
occasion  peril  to  any  one,  but  to  defend  our  own  persons 
from  harQi ;  who,  wretched  and  in  wtrnt,  have  been  deprived, 

w  Traitor]  Parrmdam.  Se©  c.  14.  "An  opprMsdr  or  betrayer  of  liis 
countsy  is  justly  called  a  parricide ;  for  our  country  Is  the  common  parent 
ofaU.Cic;  ad  Attic."   Wawe, 

««  Since  I  am  encompassed  by  enemies,  be  exdaimed,  etc.]  "  It  was  not 
on  this  day,  nor  indeed  to  Cicero,  that  this  answer  was  made  by  Catilina» 
It  was  a  re^lv  to  Cato,  nttered  a  few  days  before  Ae  comitia  for  clectingr 
consuls,  which  were  held  on  th^  22d  day  of  October.  See  Cic.  pro  Humne^ 
c.  25.  Cicero^s  speech  was  delivered  on  the  8th  of  November.  Si^ust  is^ . 
therefore,  in  error  on  this  point,  as  well  as  Floras  and  Valerius  Maximus. 
who  have  followed  hini."  Memauf.  From  other  accounts  we  may  infer  that 
no  reply  was  made  to  Cicero  by  Catiline  on  this  occasion.  Plutaroh,  in  his 
life  of  Cicero,  says  that  Qatiline,  before  Cicero  rose,  seemed  desirous  to  ad> 
dress  the  senate  in  defense  of  his  proceedings,  but  that  the  senators  revised 
to  listen  to  him.  Of  any  answer  to  Cicero's  speech,  on  the  part  of  Catiline, 
he  makes  no  mention.  Cicero  himself,  in  his  second  Oration  against  Cati- 
line, says  that  Catiline  eoidd  not  endure  Me  wioe,  but,  when  he  was  ordered 
to  go  into  exile,  **  paruit,  quievit,"  obeyed  a/nd  eubnwUed  in  eilenee.  And  in 
his  Oration,  c.  87,^e  savs,  *^  That  most  audacious  of  men,  Catiline,  when  he 
was  accused  byrae  in  the  senate,  was  dumb." 

*^  XXXII.  with  directions  to  address  him,  etc.]  Cum  mandoHs  hujit^-- 
eemodi.  The  communication,  aa  Cortiua  observes,  was  not  an  epistle,  but  a 
verbal  message. 
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most  of  US,  of  our  homes,  and  nil  of  ns  of  our  character  and 
property,  by  the  oppression  and  cruelty  of  usurers ;  nor  has 
any  on^  of  us  been  allowed^  according  to  the  usage  of  our 
ancestors,  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  law,**  or,  when  our  prcm- 
erty  was  lost  to  keep  our  persons  free.  Such  has  been  the 
inhumanity  of  the  usurers  and  of  the  pra&tor.*^ 

"Often  have  your  fore&thers,  taking  compassion  on  the 
commonalty  at  Borne,  relieved  their  distress  by  decrees  ;**  and 
very  lately,  within  our  own  memory,  silver,  by  reason  of  the 
pressure  of  debt,  and  with  the  consent  of  all  respectable 
citixens,  was  paid  with  brass.** 

"Often  too,  we  must  own,  have  the  commonalty  them- 
selves, driven  by  desire  of  power,  or  by  the  arrogsuce  of 
their  rulers,  seceded^*  under  arms  from  the  patricians.  But  at 
power  or  wealth,  for  the  sake  of  which  wars,  and  all  kinds  of 
strife,  arise  among  mankind,  we  do  not  aim ;  we  desire  only 
our  liberty,  which  no  honorable  man  relinquishes  but  with 
life.  We  therefore  conjure  you  and  the  senate  to  befriend 
your  unhappy  Mow-citizens;  to  restore  us  the  protection  of 
the  law,  which  the  injustice  of  the  prsetor  has  taken  from  us ; 
and  not  to  lay  on  us  the  necessity  of  considering  how  we 
may  perish,  so  as  best  to  avenge  our  blood." 

XXXTV.  To  this  address  Quintus  Marcius  replied,  that, 
"if  they  wished  to  make  any  petition  to  the  senate,  they 

M  XXXm.  To  have  the  benefit  of  the  kw]  L$g€  t(^.  The  law  here 
meant  was  the  Papirian  law,  bj  which  it  was  provided,  eontnuy  to  the  old 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  no  one  should  be  eonfined  in  prieon  for  debt, 
and  that  the  propertr  of  the  debtcnr  only,  not  his  person,  should  be  liable 
for  what  he  owed.  Livy  (viii.  28)  relates  the  ocenrrenee  whieh  Mve  rise  to 
this  law,  and  says  that  it  mptnred  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  of  credit. 

"  The  pr»tor1  The  pnkor  wrbanuty  or  city  -ptmXoT,  who  decided  all 
cansea  between  atiaenB,  and  passed  sentence  on  debtors. 

M  Believed  their  distress  by  de<»rees]  D^orttia  mM  itu)pim<>pUulaUnuU. 
In  alliision  to  the  lawa  passed  at  various  times  Ibr  dimilushing  the  rate  of 
interest. 

<•  Silver— was  paid  with  brass]  ApetUttm  <Br$  aotutum  est.  Thus  a  ittUi*- 
tw8,  which  was  of  silver,  and  was  worth  foor  a$»et,  was  paid  witii  one  cw, 
whieh  was  of  brass ;  or  tkefourihpaH  oidy  ef  the  deU  vxupaid.  Bee  Plin. 
H.  N.  xzziii.  8 ;  and  Velleias  Patercnlns,  ii.  28 :  who  says,  quadratiUm  soM, 
that  a  qtutrier  of  their  debts  were  paid  by  the  debtors,  vfj  a  law  of  Valerius 
FhiocoA,  when  he  became  consul  on  the  death  of  Manns. 

7«  Often^-have  the  commonalty— seoeded,  etc.]  *«Thia  happened  three 
times :  1.  To  the  Mons  Sacer,  ou  account  of  debt;  Liv.  ii.  82.  2.  To  the 
Aventine,  and  thence  to  the  Mons  Saceis  throaffh  the  tyranny  of  Appiua 
C^andins,  the  decemvir ;  liv.  iii.  SO,  8.  To  the  JaniciUam,  on  account  of 
debt ;  Liv.  Epist.  xi."    B^monf, 
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mitft  iajr  do\m  their  mnu,  and  •  prooeed  m  suppUants  to 
Rome;"  adding^ihat  ^'siich  had  always  been  Hie  JdndneBs"' 
and  humanity  of  the  Ronum  senate  and  people,  that  Bone 
had  ever  asked  help  of  them  in  vain.'' 

Catiline,  on  his  march,  sent  letters  to  most  men  of  coBaular 
dignity,  and  to  all  the  most  respeetable  citiaens,  stating  that 
'^as  he  was  beset  by  &]se  accusations,  and  unable  to  resist  the 
combination  of  his  enemies,  he  was  submitting  to  the  will  of 
fortune,  and  going  into  ejcile  at  Marseilles ;  not  diat  he  was 
guilty  of  the  great  wickedness  laid  to  his  eharge,  but  tha^  the 
state  might  he  undisturbed,  and  that  no  insurrection  might 
arise  £ix>m  his  defense  of  himself/' 

Quintus  Oatulus,  however,  read  in  the  senate  a  letter  of 
a  rery  different  character,  which,  he  said,  was  deliveared  to 
him  in  he  name  of  Catiline,  and  of  whi<^h  the  following  is  a 
copy: 

^'yXXV>  ^Luditts  Catiline  to  Quintus  Catulua,  wish- 
ing health.  Your  eminent  int^rity,  known  to  me  by  ex- 
perience,^' gires  a  pleasing  confidence,  in  the  midst  of  great 

n  XZXIV.  That  sach  had  fdwaytt  been  the  kindneu,  etc]  M  numiudw 

the  eexiBte,  eteM  bad  always  been  of  such  kindnesB.*'  I  nave  deserted  the 
Lstm  for  the  English  idiom. 

7>  XXXV.  The  oommenoement  of  this  letter  isdiiBbreiil  in  «Ufiere&t 
editions.  In  Haveroam^  it  stands  thns :  EgrmUtuiJides^  re  cof^mta,  grata 
tMhi^  magnit  in  meii  pencuHsy  Muciam  eommenaoHoM  meat  trUmU,  Cortaos 
oometed  it«s  follows:  JSfffijfia  UtaJ^es^  r€cogniia^  fraitm  in maanigptn- 
evUU  JkbuMam  tommendiUiani  tneoB  tribvU,  Cortios^s  reading  oas  oeea 
adopted  by  Eritzius,  Bemou£find  most  other  editors.  Gerlaeh  and  Dietsch 
ha^e  reoiJled  the  old  text  That  Cortios^s  is  the  better.  &w  will  deny ;  Ibr 
it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Sallust  used  fniAi,  maa,  and  mw  in  anoh 
dose  snooesnon.  Some,  however,  as  Bapertns  and  Gerlach,  defend  Haver- 
camp's  text,  by  asserting^  from  the  phrase  earum  twmplam  if^ra  soripiumj 
that  this  is  a  true  eopy  of  the  letter,  and  that  the.  style  is,  thereforo.  not 
Sallost's,  bat  Catiline^s.  Bat  suoh  an  opinion  is  sufficiently  refhtea  by 
Cortiiis,  whose  remiirks  I  will  trunoribe :  ^^  Bapertas,''  aajjrs  he,  '*  quod  in 
prompta  erat,  Gatilinfis  oulpam  triboit,  qui  non  eo,  quo  Cnspns,  stilo  sorip- 
serit.  Sed  ear  oratio  ejos  tam  apta  et  oompodta  nuprk  o.  20  refertor  f  At, 
inqnis,  hie  ipeam  littenmun  exemplnm  exhibetnr.  At  vide  mihi  exemplom 
litterarum  liantali,  o.  ii ;  et  l^;e  Cioenmem,  qui  idem  exhibet,  et  eentles 
aensmn  magis  quam  verba  referri.  Quare  inanis  httc  quidem  ezcoaatio." 
Tet  it  is  not  to  oe  denied  that  gntia  fniJU  is  the  reading  of  all  the  mami- 
scripts. 

'*  Enown->^y  experience]  i?tf  codfniia.  "  Coipnita''  be  it  observed.  Hro- 
num  groHa,  is  the  nominative  case.  "Catiline  had  experienced  the 
fUendship  of  Catulus  in  his  afiair  with  Fabia  Terentia;  for  it  was  by  his 
means  that  he  escaped  when  he  was  brought  to  trials  aa  is  related  by 
Oroeius."    jBemoi^f, 
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perils,  io'  mj  presoni  Teoomtneadatioo/^  I  hxm  detenanifid^ 
therefore,  to  make  no  formal  ddbnse^*  with  regard  to  my  new 
course  of  conduct;  yet  I  was  resolvedy  though  eonsdous  of 
no  guilt,'"  to  offer  you  some  explanation,'^  which,  on  my  word 
of  honor^'"  you  may  reoeiFe  as  true.'"  Proroked  by  mjuries 
and  indigiikie»,  since^  bdag  robbed  of  the  fruit  of  my  labor 
and  exertion,""  I  did  not  oUain  the  post  of  honor  'due  to  me/^ 
I  have  undekaken^  according  to  my  custom,  the  pubHc  cause 

^*  Beootnmendidion]  OmunendaHoni,  Hib  recommendation  of  his  affiiirs, 
and  of  Orestilla^  to  the  eare  of  Gotulns. 

?•  Fonnal  derense]  I>ff$Mione§n,  Omsed  to  mtti^aeU&timi.  which  fid- 
lows,  and  which  means  a  private  apolog;^  or  explanation.  ^'•B^enm^  a 
defense,  was  properly  a  statement  or  speech  to  be  made  against  an  adveiv 
sary,  or  before  judges ;  aaH^acUo  was  rather  an  ezeuse  orapology  made  to 
a  mend,  or  any  other  person,  in  a  private  communication."     Cmihu*  . 

f*  Though  consdous  of  no  gnQt]  Jb  nvUd  conmeniici  de  euhd.  This 
phrase  is  expUilned  by  Cortins  as  equivalent  to  "  Propter  oonscnentam  de 
nall&  cnlpl^^^  or  **^ inasmuch  as  I  am  eon8<»oiis  of  no  finilt."  *'  J>e  cu^,'' 
he  adds,  is  the  same  .as  euhoe ;  so  in  the  ii.  Epist.  to  C»sar,  c.  1 :  Keque  d^ 
futuro  qnSsqnam  satis  camdus ;  and  c.  9 :  ^  iUU  potassimnm  jActnra  fit.'* 

"  To  make  no  formal  defonBe-«-4o  oflSsr  yoa  some  explanation]  D^tnuitk* 
nem-'parare :  MUiffaoU(men^--prvp<m£re.  **  Pararej^'*  m%  iCortius,  **]s 
applied  to  a  defense  which  might  require  some  stady  and  premeditation ; 
proponere  to  such  a  statement  as  it  was  easy  to  make  at  once.^' 

tt  On  my  word  of  honor]  Mi  diu4  Jidm,  sc,  jnvet.  f^  may  the  god  of 
feith  ^elp  me,  as  X  speak  truth*  Bat  who  is  the  god  of  feith  ?  JHus,  s^y 
some,  i9  the  same  as  Deus  (Plautus  has  Daut  fidins,  Asin  i.  1, 18) ;  and  the 
god  bere  meant  is  probably  Jupiter  (tvb  dio  being  equivalent  tanAJovi) ;  so 
l^iBkDiuafidiM  {fidiiu  being  an  adjective  fh>m^^)  will  be  the  Zevf  wianoc 
of  the  Greeks.  Me  diwjmts  wiU  therefote  Se,  <<  }Aa^  Jupiter  help  me  P 
This  Is  the  mode  of.  ezpheatiM^  adapted  hv  Gertsch.  Bemouf,  and  ASetseh. 
OtbenL  with  Festus  (sub  voce  Medim  fidim)  make  ftdms  equivalent  to 
fiiuB^  because  the  ancients,  according  to  Festus.  often  used  J>  for  L,.and 
diutjidiua  will  then  be  the  same  as  ^i^  or  Jovia  filius,  0t  Hercules,  and 
mediuijkiitis  will  be  the  same  as  mehtreuUs  or  m^^reule.  Varro  de  L.  L. 
(V.  10,  od.  Sprang)  mentions  a  certain  Mitia  who  was  of  this  opinion. 
Against  this  derivation  there  is  the  quantity  of  ^i4»,  of  which  toe  iiBt 
Bvllable  is  siiort:  Qwerttam  Nmuu  StMcofidms  r^errem,  Ov.  Fast.  tL  218. 
But  if  we  oon^der  difui  the  same  as  deui^  we  may  as  well  consider  dmtjld^ 
to  be  the  god  Hennles  as  the  god  Jupiter,  and  may  thus  make  msdiuajidim 
identical  with  nuthereuUs,  as  it  probably  is.  "  TertoUian.  de  IdoL  SO,  says 
that  mediusfdws  is  a  form  of  swearing  by  Hercules."  Sdifllei^s  Let.  sub 
FidMu.  This  pdnt  will  be  made  tolem)ly  dear  if  we  consider  (with  Varro, 
V.  10,  and  Ovid,  loe,  cU,)  Dius  Fidius  to  be  the  same  with  the  Sabme  San- 
cos,  or  fiemo  Sanous,  and  Semo  Simons  to  be  the  same  with  Hereules. 

'*  Ton  may^  receive  as  true]  Vercm  licet  cognoscas.  Some  editions,  before 
that  of  Cortius,  have  quoh^ioet  ,wra  mwum  reeognoteas ;  which  was 
adopted  from  a  quotation  of  Servius  ad  .^ki.  iv.  20l.  But  twenty  of  the 
best  liSS.,  aoooiding  to  Certius,  have  9eram  Ueet  eognoMU. 

w  Bobbed  of  the  fruit  of  my  labor  and  exertion]  thMtu  laboria  indmtrU 
cBquemtmprioattu.  *'The  honon  which  he  sought  he  elegantly  calls  the 
fiuH  of  las  labor,  beoause  the  one  is  obtained  by  the  other.*^    Chrtmt, 

•>  Post  of  honor  due  to  me}  SttOum  dignUaiit.    The  oonsulshipb 
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pf  the  diisteeeBed.  Not  but  that  I  coald  have  paid,  out  of  my 
own  property,  the  debts  contracted  on  my  own  security;" 
while  the  generosity  of  Orestilla,  out  of  her  own  fortune  and 
her  daughter's,  would  discharge  those  incurred  on  the  security 
of  others.  But  because  I  saw  unworthy  men  ennobled  with 
honors,  and  myself  proscribed^'  on  groundless  suspicion,  I 
have  for  this  very  reason,  adopted  a  course,**  amply  justifiable 
in  my  present  circumstances,  for  preserving  what  honor  is 
left  to  me.  When  I  was  proceeding  to  write  more,  intelli- 
gence was  brought  that  violence  is  preparing  against  me.  I 
now  commend  and  intrust'  Orestilla  to  your  protection  ;•'  in- 
treating  you,  by  your  love  for  your  own  children,  to  defend 
her  from,  injury."     Farewell." 

XXXVI.  Catiline  himself  having  stayed  a  few  days  with 
Caius  Flaminius  Flanama  in  the  neighborhood  of  Arretium,*^ 
while  he  was  supplying  the  adjacent  parts,  alreiady  excited  to 
insurrectioii,  with  arms,  marched  with  his  fasces,  and  other 
ensigns  of  authority,  to  join  Manlius  in  his  camp.   . 

When  tftis  was  known  at  Rome,  the  senate  declared  Catiline 
sind  Manlius  enemies  to  the  state,  and  fixed  a  day  as  to  the 
rest  of  their  force,  before  which  they  might  lay  down  their 
arms  with  impunity,  except  such  as  had  been  convicted  of 
capital  offenses.     They  also  decreed  that  the  consuls  should 

n  On  my  own  se<mrity]  Mei^  nominihui.  **  He  tises  the  plural,"  says 
Herzoghus.  ^^be^snae  he  had  not  borrowed  once  only,  or  from  one  pereoQ, 
but  oftentunes,  and  from  many.**  No  other  critio  attemtyts  to  explain  this 
point.  For  dhenit  nommibus.  yrhiok  follows,  being  in  the  plnral,  there  is 
Very  good  reason.  My  translation  is  in  conformity  with  Bemours  oom- 
ment. 
.  M  Proscribed]  AUenaknn.    **  Repulsed  from  all  hope  of  the  oonanlship.** 

.  ^  Adopted  a  oonrse]  Spe^-'Mcutua  aum.  "  Spam  aequi  is  a  phrase  often 
used  when  the  direction  of  the  mind  to  any  thing,  action,  or  course  of  con- 
duct, and  the  sabseqnent  election  and  adoption  of  what  appean  advantag- 
eous, is  signified."    CoHiui, 

8»  Protection]  lUei. 

M  Intnating  yon,  bjr  toot  love  for  your  own  children,  to  defend  her  from 
i^jnryl  Earn  do  injuria  drfmdaa,  par  Uberoa  ivoa  rogaitua,  ^^  Be&nd  her 
from  ix^nry,  being  intreated  [to  do  so]  by  [or  for  the  sake  of]  your  own 
children." 

»  XXXVI.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Arretinm]  In  agro  ArreHno.  Haver- 
camp,  and  many  of  the  old  editions,  have  Beabino;  **  but,"  says  Ckxrtins, 
"  if  Catiline  went  the  direct  road  to  FasuIsb,  as  is  rendered  extremely  prob- 
able by  his  pretense  that  he  was  going  to  Marseilles,  and  by  the  assertion 
of  Cicero,  made  the  day  after  his  departure,  that  he  was  on  his  way  to 
join  Manlius,  we  must  certunly  read  Arratino,^  Arretinm.  (now  Aremn) 
lay  in  lus  road  to  Fnsulio ;  Reate  was  many  miles  out  of  it. 
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hold  ft  levy ;  that  Antonitu,  with  an  arinj,  d|6iild  haaten  in 
pursuit  of  Catiline ;  and  that  Cicero  should  pmtect  the  city. 

At  this  period  the  empire  of  Rome  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  in  an  extremdj  deplorable  condition  ;**  for  though  every 
nation,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  lay  in  sub- 
jection to  her  arms^  and  though  peace  and  prosperity,  which 
mankind  think  the  greatest  blessbgs,  were  hers  in  abundance, 
there  yet  were  found,  among  her  citizens,  men  who  were  bent 
with  obstinate  determination,  to  plunge  themselves  and  their 
country  into  ruin ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  two  decrees  of 
the  senate,^  not  one  individual,  out  of  so  vast  a  number,  was 
induced  by.  I^e  offer  of  leward  to  give  ii^comation  ^  of  the 
conspiracy  {  nor  was  there  a  single  de^rter  from  the-  camp  of 
Catihne.  So  strong  a  spirit  of  disaffection  had,  like  a  pesti* 
lence,  pervaded  the  minds  of  most  of  the  citizens. 

XXXVlL  Hot  was  this  disaffected  spirit  confined  to  those 
who  were  actually  concerned  in  the  conspiracy;* for  the 
whole  of  the  common  people,  from  a  desire  of  change,  favored 
the  projects  of  Catiline.  This  they  seemed  to  do  in  accordance 
with  their  general  character ;  for,  in  every  state,  tiiey  thai 
are  poor  envy  those  of  a  better  class,  and  endeavor  to  exalt 
the  mctious  ;*"  they  dislike  the  established  condition  of  things, 
and  long  for  lomething  new ;  they  u*e  discontented  with  their 
own  circumstances,  and  desire  a  general  alteration ;  they  can 
support  themselves  amid  tumult  and  sedition,  without  anxiety, 
since  poverty  does  not  easily  suffer  loss.*^ 

As  for  the  populace  of  the  city,  they  had  become  disaffected** 
from  various  causes.    In  the  first  place,*'  such  as  every  where 

M  In  an  extremely  deplorable  condition]  MuUo  maxime  miterabUe,  MuUo 
IS  added  to  aiuwrlativea,  like  ionge.  So  c.  62,  mulJUkf>uldierrimam  earn  noa 
haberemus.    Cortias  gives  several  other  instances. 

M  Notwithstanding  the  two  decrees  of  the  senate]  Jhuitmt  MntUi  deer^Hs. 
I  have  translated  it  ^«  ths  two  decrees,^'  with  Bose.  One  of  the  two  waa 
that  respecting  the  rewards  mentioned  in  c  80 ;  the  other  was  that  spoken 
of  in  c.  86.  allowing  the  followers  of  Catiline  to  lay  down  their  anna  before 
a  certain  dsr. 

M  XXXVlI.  Endeavor  to  exalt  the  Actions]  Malot  saOoUmni,  They  strive 
to  elevate  into  office  those  who  resemble  themselves. 

•»  Poverty  does  not  easily  suffer  loss]  £g«tUu/aeUk  hdbeiw*  Hn$  damno^ 
He  that  has  nothing,  has  nothhig  to  lose.  Petcon.  Sat.,  c.  119 ;  Inopa  a^ 
daeia  tuta  eii. 

9i  Had  become  disaffected]  Pracepa  ahUrat.  Had  grown  demoraliaed, 
sank  in  eorrnption)  and  ready  to  join  in  any  plota  against  the  state.  So 
Sallpst  says  of  Sempronia,  piiB09p9  abierat,  c  25. 

M  In  the  irst  place]  JPrinunk  ^mniwn*    "  These  words  refer^  not  to  iien^ 
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t4ok  ^  lead  in  ofrime  and  profliga<rf,  ^th  othen  Wlio-]b4 
squandered  their  fortunes  in  dissipation^  and,  in  a  word,  all 
whom  viee  and  villainy  had  driven  frcnn  their  homes,  had 
fl6eked  to  Rome  as  a  general  Tecepta(^  of  imparity*  -In  the 
next  plaoe^  many,  who  thought  of  the  suooesa  of  Sjila^  when 
they  had  seen  some  raised  from  eommon  soldiers  into  senators, 
and  others  so  enriched  as  to  live  in  regal  luxury  and  pomp, 
hoped,  each  for  himself  similar  results  from  victory,  if  they 
l^hould  once  take  ud  arms.  In  addition  to  this,  &e  youth, 
who,  in  the  country,  nad  earned  a  scanty  livelihood  by  manual 
labor,  tempted  hy  public  and  private  largesses,  had  preferred 
idlenegs  in  the  ci^  to  unwelcome  toil  in  the  fidd.  To  diese, 
wStk  others  of  similar  character,  public  diaordera  would 
furnish  subsistence.  It  k  not  ait  all  surprising,  therefore, 
that  men  in  distress,  of  disaolute  prindjdes  and  extravagant 
expectatioi»,  should  have  consulted  the  inter^t  of  the  state 
no  further  than  as  it  was  subservient  to  their  own.  Besides, 
those  whose  parents,  by  the  victory  of  Sylla,  had  been  pro- 
scribed, whose  property  had  been  confiscated,  and  whose  civil 
rights  had  been  curtailed,^  looked  fisrward  to  ihe  event  of  a 
war  with  precisely  the  same  feelings. 

AH  those,  too,  who  were  of  any  party  oj^sed  to  ftat  of 
the  senate,  were  desirous  rather  that  the  staie  should  be 
embroiiedi  than  that  they  th^nselves  should  be  out  of 
power.  This  wIeis  an  evil,  which,  afto  many  years,  had  re? 
turned  upon  the  community  to  the  extent  to  whidi  it  now 
prevailed.'* 

XXXVni.  For  after  the  powers  of  the  tribunes,  in  the  e<mr 
sulate  of  Cneius  Pompey  and  Marcus  Crassus,  had  been  fully 

ftnd  posiremo  in  the  Bam'e  sentence,  but  to  deinde  at  the  oommiettceinexit  of 
the  next."    Bemouf, 

M  Civil  rights  had  been  cnrtailed]  Ju$  UbeHaHa  immmehem  erat.  <<  Sylla, 
6v  one  of  h»  laws,  had  rendered  the  children  of  proscribed  penotiB  inoapa- 
ble  ift  holding  any  pxiblie  office ;  a  law  tinjast,  indeed,  bat  which,  havmg 
been  eatabllshed  and  acted  npon  for  more  wan  twenty  years,  could  not  be 
resduded  without  inconvenience  to  the  government.  Cicero,  abcordinffly, 
opposed  the  attempts  which  were  made,  in  his  consulship,  to  remove  uns 
restriction,  as  he  himself  states  in  his  Oratioa  agamst  Piso,  c  2."  Bemauf* 
See  Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.,  ^8 ;  Plntarch,  Vit.  Syll.;  Qnintil.,  xi.  1,  where  a  frag- 
ment of  Cidero^s  speech,  De  Proscriptorum  LSbent,  \&  preserved.  This  law 
of  Sylla  was  at  length  abrogated  by  Julius  Caesar,  Suet.  J.  Ces.  41 ;  Plu- 
tarch Vit.  Cass.;  Dio  Cass.,  xli.  18. 

*»  This  was  an  evil^^to  the  extent  to  which  it  now  prevmled]  U  aM 
malum  muUoe  post  annoa  in  civiiaUm  reverUnU,  **  ^iao,"  says  CortiiUy  *^]ft 
farUetUa  deff<mtukM*^^    Allen  makes  it  eqnivalent  to  j^tcagiML. 
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jestored;'*  certaiii  janhg  meiti,  of  aa  acrdeiit  age  and  tem^, 
having  obtained  that  hi^h  office,*'  began  to  fltirup  the  populaoa 
by  inveighing  agikinst  the  senate,  and  proceeded,  in  course  of 
time,  by  meana  of  largesses  and  promises,  to  infiame  them  hi6i« 
and  more  ;  by  which  methods  they  became  popular  and  power- 
ful On  the  other  hand,  the  most  of  the  nobilitj  opposed  tiieir 
proceedings  to  the  utmost ;  under  pretense,  indeed,  of  supports 
mg  the  senate,  but  in  reality  for  thm  own  aggrandizement 
For,  to  state  the  truth  in  few  woxds^  whatever  parties,  during 
that  period,  disturbed  the  repubUo  under  plaudMe  pretexts^ 
some,  as  if  to  defend  the  rights  of  Ihe  people,  otheis,  to  mtSm 
the  authority  of  the  senate  as  great  as  possible,  all,  tfaoagfa 
affecting  conoem  for  the  public  good,  contended  erery  one 
for  his  own  interest  In  such  contests  there  was  neither  mod* 
eration  nor  limit ;  each  party  znade  a  mereiless  use  of  its  suo^ 


XXXIX  After  Pompey,  howeyer,  was  sent  to  ihe  maaitmie 
and  Mithridatio  wars,  the  power  of  the  people  was  dimimshed, 
and  the  influeiwe  of  the  few  increased.  These  few  Icept  aXt 
public  offices,  the  .  administmtiou  of  the  provinces,  and  evay 
thing  else,  in  their  own  hands ;  they  themselyes  Kved  free 
from  harm,"'  in  flourishing  circumstanoes,  and  without  appre- 
hension; oyerawing '  others,  at  the  same  time,  with  threata 
of  impeachmetit,**  so  thai,  when  in  office,  they  might  be 
less  inclined  to  inflame  the  people.  But  as  soon  as  a  pTo»* 
pect  of  chaage,  in  this  dubious  state  of  affairs,  had  .presented 
itself,  the  old  i^irit  of  contention  awakened  their  passions; 
and  had  Catiline,  in  his  flrst  battle,  come  off  .-victorious,  or  left 
the  struggle  undecided,  great  distress  and  calamity  must  cer- 
tainly have  fallen  upon  3ie  state,  nor  would  those,  who  might 
at  laait  have  gained  the  ascendency,  have  been  allowed  to  enjoy 

••  XXXVIII.  The  powers  of  the  tribunes— had  been  ftilly  restored]  7H- 
htnicia  potegttu  regUtata,  Before  the  time  of  Syila.  the  power  of  the  tribunes 
had  grown  immoderate,  bnt  Sylla  dimimsbed  aod  almiost  annthilBted  it,  by 
taking  from  them  the  privileges  of  hol&g  uiy  other  magistraoy  atfter  the 
tribunate,  of  publicly  aodressmg  the  people,  of  proposing  laws,  and  of  listen-^ 
inff  to  appeals.  '  But  in  the  oonsulship  of  OottiCA.u.a  679,  the  fli^t  of  these 
privileges  had  been  rest<»red ;  and  in  that  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  A.r.o. 
6Sd,  the  tribunes  were  reinstated  in  all  their  former  powers. 

^  Having  obtained  that  high  office]  Summam  poUftaUm  nacH,  Cortina 
thinks  these  words  spurious.  •   »        ' 

^  XXXIX.  Free  m>m  harm]  InnoxiL    In  a  passive  sense. 

*•  Overawing  others— with  threats  of  impeaehment]  OoBteroi  Jvdieiit 
ierrere.    "Accusatlonibua  et  judidorum  perioulis."  .B»*»oi{/l 
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it  long,  fat  some  superior  power  would  have  wrested  dominion 
and  liberty  from  them  when  weary  and  exhausted. 

There  were  some,  however,  unconnected  with  the  conspiracy, 
who  set  out  to  join  Catiline  at  an  early  period  of  his  proceed- 
ings. Among  these  was  Aulus  Pulvius,  the  son  of  a  senator, 
whom,  being  arrested  on  his  journey,  his  father  ordered  to  be 
«put  to  deaSi.^  In  Rome,  at  the  sKme  dme,  Lentulus,  in  pur- 
suance of  Catiline's  directions,  was  endeavoring  to  gain  over, 
by  his  own  agency  or  that  of  others,  all  whom  he  thought 
adapted,  either  by  principles  oc-  drcumstances,  to  promote  an 
insurrection ;  and  not  citizens  only,  but  every  description  of 
men  who  could  be  of  any  service  in  war. 

XL.  He  accordingly  commissioned  one  Publius  Umhrenus 
to  apply  to  certain  deputies  of  the  Allolnroges,*  and  to  lead 
them,  if  he  could,  to  a  participation  in  the  war ;  supposing 
that  as  they  were  nationaUy  and  individually  involved  in  debt, 
and  as  the  Gauls  were  naturally  warlike,  they  might  easily  be  , 
drawn  into  such  ai^  enterprise.  Umbrenjus,  as  he  had  traded 
in  Gaul,  was  known  to  most  of  the  chief  men  there,  and  per- 
s(mally  acquainted  with  them ;  and  consequently,  widiout  loss 
of  time,  as  soon  as  he  noticed  the  deputies  in  the  Forum,  he 
asked  them,  after  making  a  few  inquiries  about  the  state  of  their 
country,  and  afiecting  to  commiserate  its  fallen  condition, 
"  what  termination  they  expected  to  such  calamities  ?"  When 
he  found  that  they  ctnnplained  of  the  rapacity  of  the  magis- 
trates, inveighed  against  the  senate  for  not  affording  them  re- 
lief, and  looked  to  death  as  the  only  remedy  for  their  sufferings, 
"  Yet  I,"  said  he,  t*  if  you  will  but  act  as  men,  will  show  you  a 
method  by  which  you  may  escape  these  pressing  difficulties.*^ 
When  he  had  said  this,  the  AUobroges,  animated  with  the 
highest  hopes,  besought  Umbrenus  to  take  compassion  on  them  ; 
saying  that  there  was  nothing   so  disagreeable   or  difficult, 

1  His  fhther  ordered  to  be  put  to  death]  Pairns  necari  JwsU,  <<  His 
liiKther  pat  him  to  death,  not  by  order  of  the  consuls,  bat  by  his  own  private 
anthonty ;  nor  was  he  the  only  one  who,  at  the  same  period,  exercised  simi- 
lar power."  Dion.  Cass.,  lib.  xxzvii.  The  Ikther  observed  on  the  occasion, 
that,  *^  he  had  begotten  him,  not  for  Catiline  against  his  country,  but  for  his 
country  against  Catiline."  Val.  Max.j  v.  8.  The  Roman  laws  allowed  fiithera 
absolute  control  over  the  lives  of  their  children. 

s  XL.  Certain  deputies  of  the  AUobroges]  Legatos  AUobrogum,  Plutarch, 
in  his  Life  of  Cicero,  says  that  there  were  then  at  Borne  two  detnUUs  from 
this  Gkdlio  nation,  sent  to  complain  of  oppression  on  the  part  ofthe  Bom&A 
governors. 
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which  they  would  not  inoBt  gladly  perf^nn,  if  it  would  but  tree 
their  country  from  debt.  He  then  conducted  them  to  th^ 
house  of  Decimus  Brutus,  which  was  close  to  the  Forum,  and, 
on  account  of  SemjM'onia,  not  unsuitable  to  his  purpose,  a^ 
Brutus  was  then  absent  from  Rome.*  In  order,  too,  to  give 
^eat^  weight  to  his  representations,  he  sent  for  Gabioius,  and, 
in  his  presence^  explained  the  objects  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
mentioned  the  names  of  the  coafederates,  as  well  as  those  of 
many  other  persons,  of  every  sort,  who  were  guiltless  of  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  inspiring  the  embassadors  with  greater  con- 
fidence. At  length,  when  they  had  promised  their  assistance^ 
he  let  them  depart. 

XLL  Yet  the  Allobroges  were  long  in  suspense  what  course 
they  should  adopt  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  debt,  an  in- 
clination for  war,  and  great  advantages  to  be  expected  from 
victory  \*  on  the  other,  superior  resources,  safe  plans,  and  cer- 
tain rewards'  instead  of  uncertain  expectations.  As  they  were 
balancing  these  considerations,  the  good  fortune  of  the  state  at 
length  prevailed.  They  accoi^lingly  disclosed  the  whole  afikir, 
just  as  they  had  learned  it,  to  Quintus  Fabius  Sanga,"  to  whose 
patronage  their  state  was  very  greatly  indebted.  Cicero,  being 
apprized  of  the  matter  by  Sanga,  directed  the  deputies  to  pre- 
tend a  strong  desire  for  the  success  of  the  plot,  to  seek  inter- 
views,  with  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  to  make  them  fair 
promises,  and  to  endeavor  to  lay  them  open  to  conviction  as 
much  as  possible. 

s  As  Brntas  was  then  absent  from  Borne]  Mun  turn  JSrtUu$  ab  JSomd 
dberai.  From  this  remark,  say  Zanohias  and  Omnibonus,  it  is  evident  that 
BmtiiB  was  not  privy  to  the  coosi>ira(7. 

"  What  sort  ot  woman  Semprtmia  was,  has  beeti  told  In  c.  25.  Some  have 
thongbt  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Decimns  Bmtua ;  bat  since  Sallust  speaks 
of  her  as  being  in  the  decay  of  her  beauty  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
since  Bmtns,  as  may  be  seen  in  Ciesar  (B.  G.  vii«,  sub  fin.))  was  then  very 
▼oong,  it  is  probable  that  she  had  only  an  illicit  connection  with  him,  but 
nad  gwned  sach  an  ascendancy  over  his  afifections,  by  her  arts  of  seduction, 
as  to  induce  him  to  make  her  his  mietress,  and  to  allow  her  to  reside  in  his 
honae.'^    JBeauzee, 

I  have,  however,  followed  those  who  think  that  Bmtas  was  the  husband 
of  Sempronia.  Sallust  (c.  2i),  speakhag  of  the  woman,  of  whom .  Semproaia 
was  one,  says  that  Catihne  ortdtUUpoue — virM  mrum  vd  adjynfftrt  mdi,  vd 
uUet^oert,    The  trut^,  on  such  a  point,  is  of  little  importance. 

*  XLI.  To  be  expected  from  viotoiy]  Jn  tp6  metorioi. 

*  Gertain  rewards]  Cevtaprmmia,  "  Offered  by  the  senate  to  those  who 
should  give  information  of  the  conspiraey.    See  c.  80."    KuktihardL 

*  Qumtus  Fabius  Sanga]  **  A  descendant  of  that  Fabius  who,  ibr  having 
Rubdoed  the  Allobroges^  was  snraamed  AUolwogioua."  Bemm^^    Whole 

"  states  often  chose  ^atnms  aa  well  as  individuals. 
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'  XLIi.'  Much  alio«lt  the  ^mte  tim©  them  were  <5Ctoimoli<>n«^ 
In  Hither  and  Further  Gaul,  in  the  Picenian  and  Bnittiaxi  ter- 
ritories, and  in  Apulia.  For  those,  whom  Catiline  had  pre« 
viously  sent  to  those  parts,  had  h^n,  without  eonsideration, 
and  seemingly  with  madness,  to  attempt  every  thing  at  once  ; 
and,  by  nocturnal  meetings,  by  removing  armor  and  Weapomi 
ftom  place  to  place,  and  by  hurrying  and  (Confusing  every 
thing,  had  created  more  alarm  than  danger.  Of  these,  Quintud 
Metellus  Celer,  the  praetor,  having  bmught  several  to  trial,* 
under  the  decree  of  the  senate,  had  thrown  them  into  prison, 
as  had  also  Cahis  Murasna  in  Further  Gaul,*  who  governed  that 
province  in  quality  of  legate. 

Xim.  But  at  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  Lentulus,  with  the 
other  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  having  secured  Vhat  they 
thought  a  large  foroe,  had  amanged,  that  as  soon  as  Catiline 
should  reach  the  neighborhood  of  Fsasulse,  Lucius  Bestia,  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  haying  called  an  assembly,  should  com- 
plain of  the  proceedings  of  Cicero,  and  lay  the  odium  of  this 
most  oppressive  war  on  the  excellent  consul  ;^*  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  consjfnrators,  taMng  this  as  a  signal,  should,  on  the 
following  night,  proceed  td  execute  tiseir  respective  parts. 

These  parts  are  said  to  hove  been  thus  distributed.  Btatiliua 
and  Gabinius,  with  a  large  force,  were  to  set  oil  fire  twelve 

f  XLII.  There  ^en  oommotions]  MHns  €raU  ^^Motus  isolao  used  by 
Cicero  and  Liyy  in  the  singular  namber  for  seditiones  and  tumvUu»,  ISo 
change  is  therefore  to  be  made  in  the  text.'*  OerUuih,  **  Motns  bellioos  !ii- 
tellfi^,  iumultus;  xit  Flor.,  iii.  18."  OortiM. 

6  Having  broiiffht  aeveral  to  trial]  €bmphir€»''<au$td  ^oymtd,  ^'  Oaumam 
eognoscere  is  the  legal  phrase  for  ezaminii^  aa  to  the  aathors  and  caoses  of 
anyerime.^  DUttck, 

•  OuoB  Monma  in  Further  Oaal]  In  VJteriore  GdlUd  C,  Mwoma,  All 
the  editions,  previous  to  that  of  Cortius,  have  i»  cUmor*  GalUA.  "  But  C. 
Mnreena,*'  says  the  critic^  <*  commanded  in  Gallia  Traosalpina,  or  interior 
Gaul,  as  appears  fttnn  Cic  pro  Mnreona,  o.  41.  To  attribute  Buch  an  error 
to  a  lapse  or  memory  in  Sallnst,  would  be  absurd.  I  have,  therefore,  confi- 
dently altered  cittriore  into  vUmore,''*  The  praise  of  having  ftrstdlscovemd 
the  error,  however,  is  due,  not  to  Cortius,  but  to  Felicins  Dufantfrnia,  a 
fliend  of  Bivins,  in  whose  note  on  tiie  pietege  his  discovery  is  recouped. 

>•  XLIII.  The  excellent  oonsui]  (^^mato  consttH,  With  the.  exception  of 
the  sHeht  oommendation  bestowed  on  his  speech,  lueulentam  atqne  ntiUm 
reijnmicoi,  c.  81,  this  is  the  only  epithet  of  praise  that  Sallnst  bestows  on 
the  consul  throughout  his  narrative*  That  it  conld  be  regarded  only  as  ftigid 
eniojary;  is  apparent  ftxmi  a  passage  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Attaons  (xii. 
21),  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  same  epithet  having  been  applied  to  haattk  by 
Brutus :  ^<  Bmtns  thinks  that  he  paya  me  a  great  oompUment  when  he  ealis 
ma  an  exoellent  eonsol  <optimtim  consnlem) ;  bat  what  enemy  conld  speidc- 
more  coldly  of  me  f*  i 
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plocw  of  the  eiiTV'eoDvenie&t  for  tibeir.  purpoee,''  afc  the  same 
time ;  in  order  that,  dvring  the  conseqneBt  tumillt/*  aa  eaaiet 
aeoess  might  be  obtained  to  ihe  consul,  and  to  the  otharB  whose 
destruction  was  intended ;  Oethegus  was  to  beset  the  gate  of 
Cicero,  and  attaek  him  personallj  wi^  violenee ;  others  wen 
to  single  out  other  victims ;  while  the  sons  of  certain  fiElndliei^ 
mostly  of  the  nobility,  were  to  kill  their  fathers ;  and,  when  all 
were  in  consternation  at  the  massacre  and  conflagration,  they 
wa'e.  to  sally  forth  to  join  Catiline. 

While  they  were  thus  ionsmig  and  settling  their  ^|>ha», 
Cethegus  was  incessantly  complaining  of  die  want  of  leiiiiat  in 
his  associates ;  observing,  that  they  wasted  excellent  opportune 
ities  through  hesitation  and  delay  ;'*  that,  ia  such  an  enteiprise, 
there  was  need,  not  of  deliberation,  but  pf  action ;  and  ^ut  he 
hims^^  if  s  few  would  support  him,  would  storm  tiie  senate*^ 
house  while  the  others  remained  ioactiTe.  Being^  naturally 
bold,  sangmbe,  and  prompt  to  aet^  he  thought  that  suceess  de* 
pended  on  rapidity  of  execution. 

XLIV.  The  Allobroges,  aco(»d]ng  to  the  directions  of 
Cicero,  procured  interviews^  by  means  of  Oabinins,  with  &e 
(yther  conspirators;  and.  from  Lentalus,  Cethegus,  Statiliits, 
and  Cassius,  tbey  demanded  an  oath,  which  they  m%ht  oany 
under  seal  to  their  eotmtrynien,  who  otherwise  Widd  hardly 
join  in  so  important  tat  affair*  To  this  the  others  consented 
without  sm^cion;  but  Cassius  promised  them  soon  to  visti 
their  country,^^  and,  indeed,  lefk  the  city  a  little  before  the 
deputies. 

In  order  that  the  Allobroges,  before  they  readied  home, 
m^ht  confirm  their  a|B;reement  with  Catiline,  by  giviag  aiid.re^ 
ceiving  {hedges  of  fioth,  Lentulus  seUt  with  ihem  one  litus 
Yolturcius,  a  native  of  Crotona,  he  hims^f  giving  Yolturcius  a 
letter  ^r.  Catiline,  of  which  the  following  is  a  c<^y : 

^  Who  I  am,  you  will  learn  from  the  person  whom  I  have 

"  Twelv«  places  of  ibe  oiJtv,  oonvcment  ibr  their  parpofle]  Jhtodtdm^ 
oppoffitmaloea,-  Phifeftiieh.inhkLi&of  CioeiOySSyBahuudiedplBoes;  few 
narratives  leee  hy  repetitaon. 

13  In  order  that,  anring  the  oonsecreient  tamult]  Qud  tumuUu*  ^'Itis 
best,^'  says  Dietsoh,  **  to  toke  ^  as  ttie  pataofOa  ftnmtU  (to  Uie^nd  thai), 
aiid<iMnti2lt»  as  the  abkfcive  of  tne  instniinent." 

w  Beliiy]  J>m  proUtiando,    BypnttSnig^offfromday  todaj. 

i«  XLIV.  Soon  to  visit  their  conntiy]  Smitt  id  kr>ew.  fmiunm.  *^l%  is 
pkai.tliat  the  adverb  relates  taivliat  preeades  {ad  «m>m)  ;  and  tfliat  Caasiaa 
expresses  an  intention  to  set  out  for  Gaul.**  JmUeh^ 
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sent  to  yoii.  Reflect  seriously  in  how  desperate  a  situation  tou 
are  placed,  and  remembeF  that  you  aire  a  man.^^  Consider 
what  your  views  demand,  and  seek  aid  from  all,  even  the  low- 
est" In  addition,  he  gave  him  this  verbal  message :  ''  Since 
he  was  declared  an  enemy  by  the  senate,  fcH*  what  reason  should 
he  reject  the  assistance  of  slaves  ?  Ihat^  in  the  city,  every 
thing  which  he  had  directed  was  arranged ;  and  that  he  should 
not  delay  to  make  nearer  ap][MX>acbes  to  it." 

XLV.  Matters  having  proceeded  thus  far,  and  a  night  being 
appointed  for  the  departure  of  the  de^mties,  Cicero,  bmg  by 
them  made  acquainted  with  every  thing,  directed  the  praetors,'* 
Lucius  Valerius  Flaocus,  and  Caius  Pomtinus,  to  arrest  the 
retinue  of  the  Allobrc^s,  by  laying  in  wait  for  them  on  the 
Milvian  Bridge ;"  he  gave  them  a  fdl  explanation  (^  the  object 
with  whidb  they  were  sent,*'  and  left  them  to  manage  the  rest 
as  occasion  might  require.  Being  military  men,  th^y  placed  a 
force,  as  had  been  directed,  without  disturbance,  and  aecreitly 
invested  the  bridge  ;  when  the  deputies,  with  Volturcius,  came 
to  the  place,  and  a  shout  was  raised  from  each  side  of  the 
bridge,*'  the  Gauls,  at  once  comprehending  the  matter,  aur- 
rondsred  themselves  immediately  to  the  pnetors.  Volturciusy 
at  first,  encoura^ng  his  companions,  defended  himself  against 
numbers  with  his  sword ;  but  aflterward,  being  iinsuf^(»*ted  by 
the  AUobroges,  he  began  earnestly  to  beg  Pomtinii^  to  whom 
he  was  known,  to  save  his  life^  and  at  last,  terrified  and  despair- 
ing of  safety,  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  praetors  as  uncon- 
ditionally as  to  foreign  enemies. 

XLVL  The  afiisur  being  thus  concluded,  a  full  account  of 
.  it  was  immediately  transmitted  to  the  consul  by  messengers* 
Great  anxiety,  and  great  jay,  affected  him  at  the  same  mo- 
ment He  rejoioed  that,  by  the  discovery  of  the  con^iracy, 
the  state  was  freed  from  danger ;  but  he  was  doubtful  how  ha 
ought  to  act,  when  citizens  of  such  eminence  were  detected-  in 

»  Bemember  that  yoa  are  a  man]  MsmmeriB  U  etrten.  Bememb«r*  \hsX 
voQ  are  a  man,  and  onght  to  act  as  one.  Gioero,  in  repeatinff  this  letter 
nom  memory  (Orat.  in  Cat.,  ill.  6),  gives  the  phrase,  Ckmt  utwrtU, 

i«  XLV.  The  pnetors]  Prmkrww  arbanis,  the  pmtors  of  the  etty. 

17  The  MUvian  Bridge]  PimU  Mubno.    Now  Ponte  MoOe. 

>•  Of  the  object  with  which  they  were  sent]  MmA—ewut  froHa  miU^iUitr^ 

>•  From  each  aide  of  the  bridge]  Uiringve.  **  Utnnqae,"  observes  Cor> 
tins.  ^*gUm»  MSS.  ezponunt  «e  tUr&gue  parU  pcmUa^^  and  there  b  little 
doubt  that  the  enoaition  is  ooireot.  No  traaalator,  however,  before  myself 
haa  availed  himaelf  of  it«.      t . .     j 
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treason  so  atrocious.  He  saw  that  their  punishment  would  be 
a  weight  upon  himself,  and  their  escape  the  destruction  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Having,  however,  formed  his  resolution,  he 
ordered  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  Statilius,  Gabinius,  and  one  Quintus 
Coeparius  of  Terracina,  who  was  preparing  to  go  to  Apulia  to 
raise  the  slaves,  to  be  summoned  before  him-  The  others  came 
without  delay ;  but  Coeparius,  having  left  his  house  a  little  be- 
fore, and  heard  of  the  discoveiy  of  the  conspiracy,  had  fled  from 
the  city.  The  consul  himself  conducted  Lentulus,  as  he  was 
praetor,  holding  him  by  the  hand,  and  ordered  the  others  to  be 
brought  into  the  Temple  of  Concord,  under  a  guard.  Here  he 
assembled  the  senate,  and  in  a  very  full  attendance  of  that  body, 
introduced  Volturcius  with  the  deputies.  Hither  also  he  or- 
dered Valerius  Flaccus,  the  praetor,  to  bring  the  box  with  the 
letters'*  which  he  had  taken  from  the  deputies.  '  * 

XLVn.  Volturcius,  being  questioned  concerning  his  joume^, 
concerning  his  letter,"  and  lastly,  what  object  he  had  had  in 
view,'*  and  from  what  motives  he  had  acted,  at  first  began  to 
prevaricate,"  and  to  pretend  ignorance  of  the  conspiracy ;  but 
at  length,  when  he  was  told  to  speak  on  the  security  of  the 
public  faith,'*  he  disclosed  every  circumstance  as  it  had  really 
occurred,  stating  that  he  had  been  admitted  as  an  associate,  a 
few  days  before,  by  Gabinius  and  Coeparius ;  that  he  knew  no 
more  than  the  deputies,  only  that  he  used  to  hear  from  Gabin- 
ius, that  Publius  Autronius,  Servius  Sylla,  Lucius  Vargunteius, 
and  many  others,  were  engaged  in  the  conspiracy.  The  Gauls 
made  a  similar  confession,  and  charged  Lentulus,  who  began  to 
affect  ignorance,  not  only  with  tke  letter  to  Catiline,  but  with 

90 .  XLVI.  The  box  with  the  lett^srs]  Scriaiunt  cum  Uteris,  Zitttra  may  be 
rendered  either  later  or  letters.  There  is  no  mention  made  previously  of 
more  letters  than  that  of  Lentulus  to  Catiline,  c.  44.  But  as  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  deputies  carried  a  box  to  convey  only  oni  letter,  I  have  followed 
other  triMislators  by  putting  the  word  in  the  plural.  The  oath  of  the  con- 
^pirators,  too,  whicn  was  a  written  document,  was  probably  in  the  box. 

Si  XLYII.  His  letter]  ZUterie.  His  own  letter  to  Catiline,  c.  44.  So^vOer 
Utteras  a  little  below. 

**  What  object  he  had  had  in  view,  etc.]  Quidy  aut  qua  de  catud^  eimstUi 
hUmisset,  What  design  he  had  entertained,  and  from  what  motive  Ae  had 
entertOMied  it, 

»  To  prevaricate]  Fmgere  alia,  "  To  pretend  other  things  than  what  had 
reference  to  the  conspiracy."  Btmouf, 

«  On  the  securitj  of  the  public  feith]  Fide  jmblicd,  "  Cicero  pled^d  to 
him  the  public  fiiith,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate  ;  or  eogaffed,  m  the 
name  of  the  republic,  that  his  lif^  should  be  apfured,  if  he  would,  but  speak 
thotmth.^'  Mernmif, 
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remarks  Trhich  be  ttss  in  the  habit  of  xoakingv  '^Uiai  the 
toyereignitj  of  Borne,  hj  the  Sibvlliiie  books,  was  predestined 
to  three  Oomelii ;  that  Oinna  and  Bylla  had  mled  already  ;** 
and  that  he  himself  was  the  third,  whose  fSate  it  would  be  to 
govern  the  city;  and  that  this, too,  was  the  twentieth  year 
since  the  Capitol  was  bnmed  ;  a  year  which  the  augurs^  fi!om 
certain  omens,  had  often  said  womd  be  stained  with  the  blood 
of  civil  war.*^ 

The  letter  then  being  read^  the  senate,  when  all  had  pxevions- 
ly  acknowledged  their  seals,'*  decreed  tiiat  LentoliiSy  being  de- 
prived of  his  office,  should,  as  well  as  the  rest,  be  placed  in 
private  custody.'*  Lentulus,  accordingly,  was  given  m  charge 
to  Publius  Lentulus  Spinther,  who  was  then  s&dile ;  Oethegoi^ 
to  Quintus  Oomifidus;  Statilius,  to  Caius  Csesar ;  Gabinius,  to 
Marcus  Orassus ;  and  C€H>arius,  who  had  just  before  been  ar- 
rested in  hi»  flight,  to  Cnems  Terentins,  a  senator. 

XLVIII.  The  common  pe<^le,  meanwhile,  who  had  at  first, 
from  a  desire  of  change  in  the  government^  been  too  much  in- 
clined to  war,  having,  on  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  altered  their 
sentiments,  began  to  execrate  the  projects  of  Catiline,  to  extol 
Cicero  to  the  skies ;  and,  as  if  rescued  fr<Hn  slavery,  to  give 
proofe  of  joy  and  exultation.  Other  effects  of  war  they  expected 
as  a  gain  rather  than  a  loss;  but  the  burning,  of  the  city  they 
thought  inhuman,  outrageous,  and  fatal,  especially  to  themselves, 
whose  whole  property  consisted  in  their  daily  necessaries  and 
the  clothes  which- they  wore* 

On  the  following  day,  a  certain  Lucius  Tarquinius  was 
brou^t  before  the  senate,  who  was  said  to  have  been  arrested 
as  he  waa  setting  out  to  join  Catiline.    This  person,  having 

.  M  That  Gixma  and  BjTkt  had  ruled  already]  Cinnam  atque  SyUam  untea* 
^  Had  ruled,*'  or  somethinff  similar^  must  be  supplied.  Oinna  had  been  the 
ineans  of  reoallin^  Maritu  m>m  Africa,  in  conlunetion  with  whom  he  domi- 
neered over  the  ei^,  and  made  it  a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  desolation. 

»  Their  seals}  /^gnanta.  '^Lemrs  eacheta,  leurs  sceanx.^  Bemottf.  The 
Bomans  tied  their  letters  roond  with  a  strine;  the  knot  of  which  they  cov 
ered  with  wax,  and  impressed  with  a  seal.  To  open  the  letter  it  was  necee- 
saiy  to  out  the  stnng ;  *'*'  no9  linum  inddvmus,''^  Cie.  Or.  in  Cat.  iii.  5.  See 
1^  C.  Nep.  Pans.  4,  and  Adam'^s  Beman  AnUqwiHes,  The  seal  of  Iieiitulus 
had  on  it  a  likeness  of  one  of  his  ancestors ;  see  Oicero,  loe,  cU. 

«  In  private  custody]  In  Uberis  eu^Codiig.  Literally,  in  "  free  custody,'* 
but  "private  custody'^ conveys  a  better  notion  of  the  arraBgement  to  the 
mind  of  the  Engiish  reader.  It  was  caBed  fre*  because  the  peirstos  in 
eustody  were  not  confined  in  prison.  Plutarch  calls  it  uSeafiov  ^^^ok^, 
as  also  Dion.,  cap.  Iviii.  8.  See  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  8.  It  was  adopted  in  the  case 
•  of  peteops  of  link  and  oonaidaratlan. 
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affeted  to  give  infbnnation  of  tbe  conspiracy,  if  the  public  faith 
were  pledged  to  him,'*  and  being  directed  hy  the  c(hisii1  to  state 
TvJiat  he  knew,  gave  the  senate  nearly  the  same  account  as  Yol- 
turcius  had  given,  coaeeming  the  intended  conflagration,  the 
massacre  of  respectable  citizens,  and  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
adding  that  ^'  he  was  sent  by  Marcus  Graasus  to  assure  Catiline 
that  Ibe  apprehension  of  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  others  of  the 
conspirators,  ought  not  to  alarm  him,  but  that  he  should  hasten, 
with  so  much  the  more  expedition  to  the  city,  in  order  to  rer 
vive  the  courage  of  the  rest,  and  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  those 
in  custody.'"'  When  Tarquinius  named  Crassus,  a  man  of  no- 
ble birth,  of  very  great  wealth,  and  of  vast  influence, .  some, 
Jhinking  the  statement  incredible^  others,  though  they  sup- 
posed it  true,  yet,  judging  that  at  such  a  crisis  a  man  of  such 
power*^  was  rather  to  be  soothed  than  irritated  (most  of  them, 
too,  from  personal  reasons,  being  under  obligation  to  Crassus), 
exclauned  that  he  was  ''  a  false  witness,''  and  demanded  ihsA  the 
matter  should  be  put  to  the  vote.  Cicero,  accordingly,  taking 
their  opinions,  a  full  senate  decreed  "  that  tbe  testimony  of  Tar- 
quinius appeared  £Eilse ;  that  he  himself  should  be  kept  in.  pri- 
son ;  and  that  no  further  lib^y  of  speaking**  should  be  granted 
him,  unless  he  should  name  the  person  at  whose  instigation  he 
had  fabricated  so  shameful  a  calumny." 

There  were  some,  at  that  time,  who  thought  that  this  affair 
was  contrived  by  Publius  Autronius,  in  order  that  the  interest 
of  Crassus,  if  he  were  accused,  might,  from  participation  in  the 
danger,  more  readily  screen  the  rest  Others  said  that  Tar- 
quinius was.  suborned  by  Cicero,  that  Crassus  might  not  dis- 
turb the  state,  by  taking  upon  him,  as  was  his  custom,'^  the 

M  XLVin.  If  the  public  fkith  were  pledged  to  him]  SiJidetpuUiea  data 
uaet.    See  c«  47. 

*•  And  to  fticilitate  the  esoftpe  of  those  in  custody]  Mt  Uli  faeiliui  i  peri- 
culo  ^pefttt^r. 

M  A  man  of  such  power]  Timta  tia  homink.  So  groat  power  of  the 
man. 

«  Liberty  of  speaking]  jPo<Mte<<f».  ***Potefltatcmloqucndi."  C^^prUmtu 
Popma,  As  it  did  not  appear  that  he  spoke  the  tmtfi,  the  pledge  which 
the  senate  had  given  him,  on  eandUion.  Ihat  he  moke  the  truOi^  went  for 
nothing ;  he  was  not  allowed  to  con^ue  his  evidence,  and  was  sent  to 
prison. 

*>  As  was  his  custom]  Mare  etio.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Oimsus,  relates 
that  fhsqnently  when  Pompey,  C»sar,  and  Cicero,  had  refhsed  to  nndertek^ 
the  defense  of  certain  persons,  as  being  unworthy  of  their  support,  (^mssus 
w<Nild  plead  in  their  nehalf ;  and  that  ha  thus  gained  great  populaii^ 
among  the  ooamiQn*people. 
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defense  of  the  criminals.  That  this  attack  on  his  character 
was  made  by  Cicero,  I  afterward  heard  Crassus  himself  assert 
XLIX.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  neither  by  interest,  nor  by  so- 
licitation, nor  by  bribes,  could  Quintus  Catulus,  and  Caius  Piso, 
prevail  upon  Cicero  to  have  Caius  Caesar  falsely  accused,  either 
by  means  of  the  Allobroges,  or  any  other  evidence.  Both  of 
these  men  were  at  bitter  enmity  with  Caesar ;  Piso,  as  having 
been  attacked  by  him,  when  he  was  on**  his  trial  for  extor- 
tion, on  a  charge  of  having  illegally  put  to  death  a  Transpadane 
Gaul ;  Catulus,  as  having  hated  him  ever  since  he  stood  for 
the  pontificate,  because,  at  an  advanced  age,  and  after  filling 
the  highest  offices,  he  had  been  defeated  by  Caesar,  who  was 
then  comparatively  a  youth."  The  opportunity,  too,  seemed. 
&vorab1e  for  such  an  accusation ;  for  Caesar,  by  extraordinary 
generosity  in  private,  and  by  magnificent  exhibitions  in  public," 
had  fallen  greatly  into  debt  But  when  they  failed  to  persuade 
the  consul  to  such  injustice,  they  themselves,  by  going  from  one 
person  to  another,  and  spreading  fictions  of  meir  own,  which 
they  pretended  to  have  heard  from  Volturcius  or  the  Allobroges, 
excited  such  violent  odium  against  him,  that  certain  Bomaa 
knights,  who  were  stationed  as  an  armed  guard  round  the  Tem- 
ple of  Concord,  being  prompted,  either  by  the  greatness  of  the 
danger,  or  by  the  impulse  of  a  high  spirit,  to  testify  more  open- 
ly their  zeal  for  the  republic,  threatened  Caesar  with  their  swords 
as  he  went  out  of  the  senate-house. 

n  XLIX.  Piso,  as  having  been  attacked  by  him,  when  he  was  on,  etc.] 
JPiM,  oppugnatiia  in  judicio  repetundarum  propter  cii^u8d<f,m  Thitupadam 
tupplUnum  inJuBtum.  Such  U  the  reading  and  punctuation  of  Oortius.  Some 
emtions  insert  peeuniarum  before  repetundarum,  and  some  a  comma  after  it. 
I  have  interpreted  the  passage  in  contbrnilty  with  the  explanation  of 
Kritzins,  which  seems  to  me  the  most  judicious  that  has  been  offefed.  Op- 
puanatusy  says  he,  is  equivalent  to  gravUur  wxatw,  or  violently  assailea ; 
and  Piso  was  thus  assailed  bjr  Casar  on  account  of  ma  unjust  execution  of 
the  Gaul ;  the  words  in  Judicio  repetundarum  merely  mark  the  time  when 
Cesar's  attack  was  made.  While  he  was  on  his  trial  f  :>r  one  thing,  he  was 
attacked  by  Ceesar  for  another.  Gerlach,  observing  that  the  words  in  Judicio 
are  wanting  in  one  MS.,  would  omit  them,  and  make  €ppu{fnaiu8  govern 
peeuniarum  r^Mtundetrvm,  as  if  it  were  aeeueatiufj  a  change  which  woald 
oerttunlynot  improve  the  passage.  The  Galli  Iranspadani  seem  to  have 
been  much  attached  to  Cseaar;  see  Cic.  £p.  ad  Att.,  v.  2;  ad  Faou 
xvi.  12. 

»*  Comparatively  a  youth!  AdoUeeentalo,  Caesar  was  then  in  the  thirty- 
third,  or,  as  some  say,  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  See  the  note  ou 
this  wdl-d,  c.  8. 

»  By  magnificent  exhibitions  in  public]  Public^  maasmie  muneribu*^ 
Shows  of  gladiators. 
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L.  While  these  occurrences  were  passing  in  the  senate,  and 
while  rewards  were  being  voted,  an  approbation  of  their  evi^ 
dence,  to  the  AJlobrogian  deputies  and  to  Titus  Volturcius,  the 
freedmen,  and  some  of  the  other  dependents  of  Lentulus,  were 
urging  the  artisans  and  slaves,  in  various  directions  throughout 
the  city,"  to  attempt  his  rescue ;  some,  too,  applied  to  the  riog- 
leaders  of  the  mob,  who  were  always  ready  to  disturb  the  state 
for  pay.  Oethegus,  at  the  same  time,  was  soliciting,  through 
his  agents,  his  slaves''  and  freedmen,  men  trained  to  deeds  of 
audacity,  to  collect  themselves  into  an  armed  body,  and  force  a 
way  into  his  place  of  confinement 

The  consul,  when  he  heard  that  these  things  were  in  agita- 
tion, having  ^distributed  armed  bodies  of  men,  as  the  circum- 
stances and  occasion  demanded,  called  a  meeting  of  the  senate, 
and  desired  to  know  "  what  they  wished  to  be  done  concerning 
those  who  had  been  committed  to  custody."  A  full  senate,  how- 
ever, had  but  a  short  time  before'*  declared  them  traitors  to 
their  country.  On  this  occasion,  Decimus  Junius  Silanus,  who^ 
as  consul  elect,  was  first  asked  his  opinion,  moved'*  that  capital 
punishment  should  be  inflicted,  not  only  on  those  who  were  in 
confinement,  but  also  on  Lucius  Cassius,  Publius  Furius,  Publius 
Umbrenus,  and  Quintus  Anfaius,  if  they  should  be  apprehended; 
but  afterward,  being  influenced  by  the  speech  of  Caius  Caesar, 
he  said  that  he  would  go  over  to  the  opinion  of  Tiberius  Nero,*' 

««  L.  In  various  directions  throuffhont  the  city]  Variit  Uineril>kt^i»  vicit. 
Qoing  hither  and  thither  through  the  streets. 

'r  Slaves]  Ibmiliam.  ^^Servossuos,  quiproprid/ami^M.''  Cortias.  .Pit- 
miUa  is  a  numb^  of  famuli, 

»  A  full  senate,  however,  had  but  a  short  time  before,  etc.]  The  senate 
had  already  decreed  that  tney  were  enemies  to  their  country ;  Cicero  now 
calls  a  meeting  to  asoertfun  what  sentence  should  be  passed  on  them. 

»  On  this  occasion— moved!  Tanc-nU'veverat,  The  tune  (or,  as  most  edi- 
tors have  it,  turn)  must  be  reJ^rred  to  the  second  meeting  or  the  senate,  for 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  proposal  concerning  the  punishment  of  the 
prisoners  was  made  at  the  first  meeting.  There  would  be  no  doubt  on  this 
point,  were  it  not  for  the  pluperfect  tense,  decreverat.  I  have  translated  it 
as  the  perfect.  We  must  suppose  that  Saliust  had  his  thoughts  on  Caesar's 
speech,  which  was  to  follow,  and  signifies  that  all  this  business  had  been 
done  before  Csesar  addressed  the  house.  Kritzins  thinks  that  the  pluperfect 
was  referred  by  Saliust,  not  to  Csesar's  speech,  but  to  the  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate which  was  finally  made ;  but  this  is  surely  a  less  satisfactory  method  of 
settling  the  matter.  Saliust  often  uses  the  pluperfect,  where  his  reader 
would  expect  the  nerfect ;  see,  for  instance,  concitsseraty  at  the  beginning 
of  c.  24. 

*>  That  he  would  go  over  to  the  opinion  of  Tiberius  Nero]  PediJm&in  aen- 
tentian  IQt,  y€rom»i--^Uuruin,  Any  question  submitted  to  the  senate  was 
decided  by  the  migori^  of  votes,  whxeh  was  aaoertained  either  by  wumenk' 
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who  had  proposed  that  the  guards  should  be  increased,  and 
that  the  senate  should  deliberate  further  on  the  matter.  Caesar, 
when  it  came  to  bis  turn,  being  asked  his  opinion  hj  the  con- 
sul, spoke  to  the  following  effect: 

LI.  *'  It  becomes  all  men,^*  Conscript  Fathers,  who  deliberate 
on  dubiou9  matters,  to  be  influenced  neither  by  hatred,  affec- 
tion, anger,  nor  pity.  The  mind,  when  such  feelings  obstruct 
its  view,  can  not  easily  see  what  is  rieht ;  nor  has  any  human 
being  consulted,  at  the  same  moment,  his  passion  and  his  inter- 
est WhcQ  the  mind  is  freely  exerted,  its  reasoning  is  sound ; 
but  passion,  if  it  gain  possession  of  it,  becomes  its  tyrant,  and 
reason  is  powerless. 

"  I  could  easily  mention.  Conscript  Fathers,  numerous  exam- 
ples o(  kings  and  nations,  who,  swayed  by  resentment  or  com- 
passion, h&ve  adopted  injudicious  courses  of  conduct ;  but  I  had 
rather  speak  of  these  instances  in  which  our  ancestofs,  in  op- 
position to  the  impulse  of  passion,  acted  with  wisdom  and  sound 
policy, 

"  In  the  Macedonian  war,  which  we  carried  on  against  king 
Perses,  the  great  and  poweiful  state  of  Rhodes,  which  had  risen 
by  the  aid  of  the  Roman  people,  was  £dthless  and  hostile  to  us; 
yet,  when  the  war  was  ended,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Rhodians 
was  taken  into  consideration,  our  forefathers  left  them  unmolest- 
ed lest  any  should  say  that  war  was  made  upon  them  for  the 
sake  of  sizing  their  wealth,  rather  than  of  punishing  their 
faithlessness.  Throughout  the  Punic  war,  too,  though  the  Car- 
thaginians, both  during  peace  and  in  suspension  of  arms, 
were  guilty  of  many  acts  of  injustice,  yet  our  ancestots  never 
took  occasion  to  retaliate,  but  considered  rather  what  was 
worthy  of  themselves,  than  what  might  be  justly  inflicted  *  on 
Iheir  enemies. 

'*  Similar  caution,  Conscript  Fathers,  is  to  be  observed  by 

fioj  a  oonnting  of  the  votes,  or  bj  diseesnoy  when  those  who  were  of  one 
opinion,  at  the  direction  of  the  presiding  magistrate,  passed  over  to  one  side 
of  the  house,  and  those  who  were  of  the  oontxiary  opinion,  to  the  other.  See 
Anl.  Gell.  xiv.  7 ;  Suet.  Tib.  81 ;  Adam's  Eom.  Ant. ;  Br.  Smith's  Diction- 
ary, Art.  Senatw, 

41  LI.  It  becomes  all  men,  etc.]  The  beginning  of  this  speech,  attributed  to 
Caesar,  is  imitated  from  Demostnenes,  Uepl  rijv  h  Xtpaovi^aift  rcpavfiuruv : 
'ESei  fjtivy  C)  avdpec  AOrfvalotf  tovc  Xeyovrac  uiravrac  iv  i}fjtiv  fiTfre  Trpof 
IxBpav  iroieiodai  'kbyov  firiieva,  fitjre  npdc X^P^^*  "It  should  be  incum- 
bent on  all  who  speak  before  you,  O  Athenians,  to  advance  no  sentiment 
with  any  view  either  to  enmity  or  to  fkvor." 
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}r<niTsel768,  that  the  guilt  of  Lentnlua,  and  the  other  consplr^- 
tors,  may  not  have  greater  weight  with  you  than  your  own 
dignity,  and  that  you  may  not  regard  your  indignation  more 
than  your  character.  I^  indeed,  a  punismnent  adequate  to  their 
crimes  be  discovered,  I  consent  to  extraordinary  measures  ;*'  but 
if  the  enormity  of  their  crime  exceeds  whatever  can  be  devised,*' 
I  think  that  we  should  inflict  only  such  penalties  as  the  laws 
have  provided 

"  Most  of  those,  who  have  given  their  opinions  before  me, 
have  deplored,  in  studied  and  impressive  language,**  the  sad 
fate  that  threatens  the  republic ;  they  have  recounted  the  bar- 
barities of  war,  and  the  afflictions  that  would  fall  on  the  van- 
quished ;  they  have  told  us  that  maidens  would  be  dishonored, 
and  youths  abused;  that  children  would  be  torn  from  the  em- 
braces of  thdr  parents ;  that  matrons  would  be  subjected  io  the 
pleasure  of  the  conquerors ;  that  temples  and  dwelling-houses 
would  be  plundered ;  that  massacres  and  fires  would  follow ; 
ane  that  eveiy  place  would  be  filled  with  arms,  corpses,  blood, 
and  lamentation.  But  to  what  end,  in  the  name  of  the  eternal 
gods !  was  such  eloquence  directed  ?  Was  it  intended  to  ren- 
der ypu  indignant  at  the  conspiracy  f  A  speech,  no  doubt,  will 
inflame  him  whom  so  frightful  and  monstrous  a  reality  has  not 
provoked !  Far  from  it :  for  to  no  man  does  evil,  directed  against 
himself,  iappear  a  light  matter;  many,  on  the  contrary,  have  felt 
it  more  seriously  than  was  right 

^  But  to  different  persons,  Conscript  Fathers,  different  degrees 
of  license  are  allowed.  If  those  who  pass  a  life  sunk  in  ol^curT 
ity,  commit  any  error,  through  exces^ve  anger,  few  become 
aware  of  it,  for  their  &me  is  as  limited  as  their  fortune ;  but  of 
those  who  live  invested  with  extensive  power,  and  in  an  exalted 
station,  the  whole  world  knows  the  proceedings.  Thus  in  the 
highest  position  there  is  the  least  liberty  of  action ;  and  it  be-> 
comes  ns  to  indulge  neither  partiality  nor  aversion,  but  least  of 
all  animosity ;  for  what  in  owers  is  called  resentment,  is  in  the 
powerfid  termed  violence  and  cruejty. 

«  I  consent  to  extiaordinary  measures]  Mmim  eoruUium  ad^robo.  "  That 
is,  I  consent  that  you  depart  ftx)m  the  usage  of  your  ancestors,  by  which 
Boman  citizens  were  protected  from  death.'*    Bernauf. 

^  Whatever  can  be  devised]  OvMiivm  inffenia, 

**  Studied  and  impressive  language]  GomjponUaiawfMgmiU^.  Ompoiiii^ 
in  language  nieely  put  together;  el^ntly.  Magninek,  in  striking  or  impos- 
ing terms.  OmpoMti  is  appliad  to  tEe  apMch  of  Cnsar,  by  Cato,  iath«&1r 
lowing  chapter. 
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*  "  I  am  in(teed  of  opinion,  Ccmscript  Fathers,  that  the  utmost 
degree  of  torture  is  inadequate  to  punish  their  crime  ;  but  the 
generality  of  mankind  dwell  on  that  which  happens  last,  and, 
in  the  case  of  male&ctors,  forget  their  guilt,  and  talk  only  of 
their  punishment,  should  that  punishment  have  been  inordinate- 
ly severe.  I  feel  assured,  too,  that  Decimus  SUanus,  a  man  of 
spirit  and  resolution,  made  the  sug^tions  which  he  offered, 
from  zeal  for  the  state,  and  that  hehad  no  view,  in  so  import- 
ant a  matter,  to  favor  or  to  enmity ;  such  I  know  to  be  his 
character,  and  such  his  discretion/*  Yet  his  proposal  i^pears 
to  me,  I  will  not  say  cruel  (for  what  can  be  cruel  that  is  direct- 
ed against  such  characters  ?),  but  foreign  to  our  policy.  For 
assuredly,  Silanus,  either  your  fears,  or  their  treason,  must  have 
induced  you,  a  consul  elect,  to  propose  this  new  kind  of  punish- 
ment. Of  fear  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  when  by  the  prompt 
activity  of  that  distinguished  man  our  consul,  such  numerous 
forces  are  under  arms ;  and  as  to  the  punishment,  we  may  say. 
What  is  indeed  the  truth,  that  in  trouble  and  distress,  dea&  is  a 
relief  from  suffering,  and  not  a  torment  ;**  that  it  puts  an  end  to 
all  human  woes ;  and  that,  beyond  it,  there  is  no  place  either 
for  sorrow  or  joy, 

"  But  why,  in  the  name  of  the  immortal  gods,  did  you 
not  add  to  your  proposal,  Silanus,  that,  before  they  were 
put  to  death,  they  should  be  punished  with  the  scourge? 
Was  it  because  the  Porcian  law"  forbids  it?     But  omer 

^  Such  I  know  to  be  his  diaraoter,  such  his  discretion]  Iht  moreSf  earn 
modeetiam  mri  eognovi.  I  have  translated  modeetiam^  discrettotif  which  seems 
to  he  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  Beanz^e  renders  itprudmieej  and 
lidds  a  note  upon  it  which  may  be  worth  transioriptioD.  **  1  translate  mth 
desUoy''^  says  ne,  ^^hy  prudencey  and  think  myself  authorized  to  do  so.-  Si^ 
deJinUur  a  Stoieu^  says  Cicero  (De  Off.  i.  40),  vi  modesUa  Hi  neentia  earum 
rerum,guas  ag«ntur,  aut  dicenturj  loco  suo  coUocandarum  ;  and  shortly  after- 
ward, SUjUvt  modestia  teienUa  9U  opportwrntaiU  idonsofttm  ad  afendvm  tem- 
porum.  And  what  is  understood  in  French  by  prudence  t  It  is,  according 
U)  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy,  *  a  virtue  by  which  we  discern  and  prac- 
tice what  is  proper  in  the  conduct  of  life.'  This  \a  almost  a  translation  of 
the  words  of  Cicero." 

*•  That— death  is  a  relief  from  sufferiuff,  not  a  torment,  etc.]  This  Epi- 
curean doctrine  prevailed  very  much  at  Kome  in  Csesar's  time,  and  after- 
ward. We  may  fery  well  suppose  Caesar  to  have  been  a  sinc^e  convert  to 
it.  Cato  alludes  to  this  passage  in  the  speech  which  follows ;  as.also  Cicero, 
in  his  fourth  Oration  against  Catiline,  c.  4.  See,  for  opinions  od  this  point, 
the  first  book  of  Cicero's  Tusculan  Questions. 

*^  The  Porcian  law]  I^x  Portia,  A  law  proposed  by  P,  Porcius  Lceca,  one 
of  the  tribunes,  a.u.o.  454,  which  enacted  that  no  one  should  bind,  scourge, 
pr  kill  a  Boman  citizen.  See  Liv.,  z.  9 ;  Cic.  pro.  Babir.,  8,  4 ;  Verr.,  v.  63 ; 
de  Kep.,  ii.  81. 
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kns^*  forbid  oondemned  citizens  to  be  depriyed  of  life,  and  allow 
them  to  go  into  exile.  Or  was  it  because  scoui^ng  is  a 
severer  penalty  than  death  ?  Tet  what  can  be  too  severe,  or 
too  harsh,  toward  men  convicted  of  such  an  offense  ?  But  if 
scorning  be  a  milder  punishment  than  death,  how  is  it  consist- 
ent to  o^rve  the  law  as  to  the  smaller  point,  when  you  disre- 
gard it  as  to  the  greater  ? 

'^But  who  it  may  be  asked,  will  blame  any  severity  that  shall 
be  decreed  ag^nst  these  parricides^  of  their  country !  I  answer 
that  lime,  the  cc^rse  of  events,^  and  fortune,  whose  caprice 
governs  nations,  may  blame  it  Whatever  shall  ML  on  the 
traitors,  will  fall  on  them  justly ;  but  it  is  for  you.  Conscript 
Fathers,  to  consider  well  what  you  resolve  to  inflict  on  others. 
AH  precedents  productive  of  evil  effects,"  have  had  their  origin 
from  what  was  good ;  but  when  a  government  passes  into  the 
hands  of  the  ignorant  or  unprincipled,  any  new  example  of  se- 
verity,^' inflicted  on  deserving  and  suitable  objects,  is  extended 
to  those  that  are  improper  and  undeserving  of  it  The  Lace- 
daemonians, when  they  had  conquered  the  Athenians,^*  appoint- 
ed thirty  men  to  govern  their  state.  These  thirty  began  their 
administration  by  putting  to  death,  even  without  a  trial,  all 
who  were  notoriously  wicked,  or  publicly  detestable ;  acts  at 
which  the  people  rejoiced,  and  extolled  their  justice.  But  after- 
ward, when  their  lawless  power  gradually  increased,  they  pro- 
ceeded, at  their  pleasure,  to  Ull  Sie  good  and  the  bad  indis- 

«•  Other  laws]  Alke  leges.  So  Coaar  saya  below,  "  Turn  lex  Porda  aliaque 
psmttt,  qmbas  legibas  aaxiliam  damnatia  permiasam;"  what  other  lawa 


^ M0,  «{U1UUB    lOJ^IUUO    MUAUIUIU    UMUUHMIB    ^lUUBDWLU,  VTUWW    vrHU««      «aTTa 

these  were  ia  unoertaia.    One  of  them,  however,  waa  the  Sempronian  law, 
osed  by  Cains  Graochns,  which  ordained  that  aentence  ahonld  not  be 

jd  on  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  iinehout  the  order  of  the  people.   See 

Cio.  pro  Balnr.  4.    So  **  0  lex  Forcia  legesque  Semproni®  P'    Cic.  m  Verr., 


v.6a. 

«  Patricides]  See  o.  14,  82. 

M  1^  000X86  of  events]  Diu,  *<  Id  eat,  temporia  momentum  {der  verdn 
derU  ZeU^nuUUy^  Dietsch,  Things  change,  and  that  which  la  approved  at 
one  period,  is  bhmed  at  another.  Tempue  and  dies  are  sometimea  joined 
(Idv.,  xzii.  89,  ii.  45),  aa  if  not  only  time  in  general,  but  particular  pmoda, 
tm/rom  day  to  day,  were  intended. 

•1  All  precedents  prodactive  of  evil  effects]  Omnia  mala  exempla.  !Exam- 
plea  of  severe  punisnments  are  meant. 

•a  Any  new  example  of  severity,  etc]  Novum  iUud  exem^m  ah  difjmis 
et  idtmeu  ad  indignos  et  non  idoneos  trantferektr,  Gterlach,  Kntzins,  Dietsch, 
and  Bemoof,  a^e  to  giving  to  this  passage  the  sense  which  is  given  in  the 
tranalation.  Digni  and  idwMi  are  here  used  in  a  bad  aense,  for  digni  et 
idannofiipcmd  c^/kiantur,  deserving  and  fit  objects  for  punishment. 

**  yfhivi  they  had  conquered  the  Athenians]  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Pelo- 
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oriminately,  and  to  strike  terror  into  all ;  and  thtis  the  stated 
overpowered  and  enslaved,  paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  its  impni* 
dent  exultation. 

"  Within  our  own  memory,  too,  when  the  vietorioiB  Sylia 
ordered  Damasippus,^  and  others  of  similar  character,  who 
had  risen  by  distressing  their  conntry,  to  be  put  to  death,  who 
did  not  commeDd  the  proceeding  ?  All  exclaimed  thai  wicked 
and  &ctioas  men,  who  had  troubled  the  state  with  &eir  sedi- 
tious practices,  hi^  justly  forfeited  their  lives.  Yet  this  pro- 
ceeding was  the  commencement  of  great  y  bloodshed.  For 
whenever  any  one  coveted  the  mansion  (n/riUa,  or  even^  the 
plate  or  apparel  of  another,  he  exerted  his  influence  to  have 
him  numbered  among  the  proscribed.  Thus  they,  to  whom 
the  death  of  Damasippus  had  been  a  subject  of  joy,  were  soon 
after  dragged  to  death  th^naelves ;  notr  was  there  any  cessation 
of  slaughter,  until  Sylla  had  glutted  all  his  partisans  with 
riches. 

*^  Such  excesses,  indeed,  I  do  not  fear  from  Marcus  Tullios^ 
or  in  these  times.  But  in  a  large  state  there  arise  many  meok 
of  various  dispositions.  At  some  other  period,  and  und^r 
ahother  consul,  who,  like  the  present,  may  have  an  army  at  his 
conmiand,  some  £dse  accusation  may  be  credited  as  true ;  and 
when,  with  our  example  for  a  precedent,  the  consul  shall  hav9 
drawn  the  sword  on  the  authority  of  the  senate,  idio  shdl  stay- 
its  progress,  or  moderate  its  fury  I 

'^  Our  ancestors,  Conscript  Fathers,  were  never  deficient  in 
conductor  courage ;  nor  did  pride  prevent  them  from  imitating^ 
the  customs  of  other  nations,  if  they  appeared  deserving  of  re- 
gard. Their  armor,  and  weapons  of  war,  they  borrow^  from 
Cbe  Samnites ;  their  ensigns  of  authority,^*  for  the  most  part^ 
from  the  Etrurians ;  and,  in  short,  whatever  appeared  eligible 
to  them,  whether  among  allies  or  among  enemies^  they  ad<^ted 
at  home  with  the  greatest  readiness,  being  more  inclined  to 

M  DamMippoB]  **  He,  in  tho  oonBolsfaip  9f  Oaius  Marios,  the.  joangw, 
and  CneioB  Carbo.  was  city  pnetor,  and  pat  to  death  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent aenaton,  a  snort  time  before  the  Tiotoiy  of  Sylla.  See  Veil.  Paterc.  iL 
26."    Berfun^. 

M  Ensigna  of  aathoritj]  Intiffnia  maoiOraiuin.  **  The  &8oe8  and  axes  of 
the  twelve  lictors,  the  robe  adorned  with  purple,  the  cnrale  ohair,  and  the 
ivonr  eoepter.  For  the  EtmrianB,  as  DitmyBina  Halioamasaenaia  relates,  hav* 
ing  been  anbdued,  in  a  nine  years*  war,  by  Tarqainiiia  Priacoa,  and  having^ 
obtained  peaoe  on  condition  of  submitting  to  him  aa  thehr  aovereigm,  jire- 
aented  him  with  the  imumia  of  their  own  monardha.  Sea  Strabow  lib*  v. ; 
Floni8,i.5."    JtvhnJiardL 
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emukte  merit  than  to  be  jealous  of  it  Bat  at  the  same  time, 
adopting  a  practice  from  Greece,  they  punished  their  citizens 
with  the  scourge,  and  inflicted  capital  punishment  on  such  as 
were  condemned.  When  the  republic,  tiowever,  became  power- 
ful, and  fiiction  grew  strong  from  the  vast  number  of  citUBens, 
men  began  to  involve  the  innocent  in  condemnation,  and  other 
like  ^uses  were  practiced ;  and  it  was  then  that  the  Poieian 
and  other  laws  were  |irovided,  by  which  condemned  citixens 
were  allowed  to  go  into  exile.  This  lenity  of  our  ancestors, 
Conscript  Fathers,  I  r^ard  as  a  very  strong  reason  why  we 
should  not  adopt  any  new  measures  of  severity.  For  assuredly 
there  was  greater  merit  and  wisdom  in  those,  who  raised  so 
mighty  an  empire  from  humble  means^  than  in  ns,  who  can 
scarcely  preserve  what  they  so  honorably  acquired.  Am  I  of 
opinion,  then,  you  will  ask,  that  the  conspirat<M^  should  be  set 
free,  and  that  the  army  of  Catiline  shouki  thus  be  in<b!ea6ed  f 
Far  firom  it ;  my  recommendation  is,  that  thdr  property  be 
confiscated,  and  that  they  themselves  be  kept  in  custody  in 
suck  of  the  municipal  towns  as  are  best  able  to  be»^  the  ex* 
-peaso;**  that  no  one  hereafter  bring  their  case  before  the  sen* 
ate,  or  speak  on  it  to  the  people ;  and  that  the  senate  now  give 
^eir  <^nion,  that  he  who  shall  act  contrary  to  thia^  will  act 
against  the  republic  and  the  general  safetv.*' 
.  UL  When  Cnaar  had  ended  his  i^eecn,  the  rest  briefly  ex- 
pressed their  assent,*'  some  to  one  speaker,  and  some  to  another, 
in  support  of  their  difierent  proposals;  but  Marcius  Porcius 
Cato,  being  asked  his  opinion,  made  a  speech  to  the  following 
purport: 

**  My  feelings,  Conscript  Fathers,  are  extremely  different,** 

^  Best  able  to  bear  the  expense]  Maxima  opibut  vql^ii.  Are  possessed 
of  most  resooroes. 

•T  LII.  The  rest  briefly  expressed  their  assent,  ete.]  OobUH  fterbOf  aUui 
iOiL  wtri^  anenUAanbur,  Verbo  amnHOofUur  s^fies  that  they  expressed 
their  assent  merely  by  a  word  or  two,  as  aaerUtor  SUatUL  OitmUor  l^derio 
Neronl,  aui  (Jaua/ri^  the  three  who  had  already  spoken.  Var%$^  ^  in  support 
of  their  diiBsrent  propowds." 

M  My  feelings,  Conscript  Fathers,  are  extremely  different,  etc.]  jum/fA 
mihi  Mia  ment  eti,  P.  V*y  etc.  The  oommenoement  of  Cato^s  speech  la 
evidently  copied  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  Olyxithiao  oi  Demoa- 
thenea:  'Ovxl  ravra  irapiataToi  /loi  yivaaKeiv,  &  &v6pe^  'XdrpfcUoi,  6rav 
T£  itf  rd  irpdyfiara  drropXhlfu  icci  brav  ffpdf  Toi)f  Tioyov^  iOf  cUovm*  Toi)f 
titv  ytip  Xoyovf  i^epX  tov  rtfiup^aaoBai  ^iXiimov  6pu  yiyvofiivwf,  rd.  di 
irpdyfMTa  iic  tovto  npo^Kovra  &ari  6fruf  ^  neiad/i^a  dvrol  nporepov 
kokOc  vniifooOiu  diov.    <<I  am  by  no  means  aflbcted  la  Hm  mus mnmer. 
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when  1  contemplate  onr  circumstances  and  dangers,  and  wheir 

1  revolve  in  my  mind  the  sentiments  of  some  who  have  spoken 
before  me.  Those  speakers,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have  considered 
only  how  to  punish  the  traitors  who  liave  raised  war  against 
their  country,  their  parents,  their  altars,  and  their  homes  ;^*  but 
the  state  of  aifairs  warns  us  rather  to  secure  ourselves  against 
them,  than  to  take  counsel  as  f o  what  sentence  we  should  pass 
upon  them.  Other  crimes  you  may  ]||)nish  after  they  have 
been  committed ;  but  as  to  this,  unless  you  prevent  its  com- 
mission, you  will,  when  it  has  once  taken  etiect,  in  vain  appeal 
to  justice.""  When  the  city  is  taken^  no  power  is  left  to  the 
vanquished. 

^'  But,  in  the  name  of  the  immortal  gods,  I  call  upon  you, 
who  have  always  valued  your  mansions  and  villas,  your  statues 
and  pictures,  at  a  higher  price  than  the  welfare  of  your  coun- 
try; if  you  wish  to  preserve  those  possessions,  of  whatever 
kind  they  are,  to  which  you  are  attached ;  if  you  wish  to  se- 
cure quiet  for  the  enjoyment  of  your  pleasures,  aroijose  your- 
selves, and  act  in  defense  of  your  country.  We  are  not  now 
debating,  on  the  revenues,  or  on  injuries  done  to  our  allies,  bat 
our  liberty  and  our  life  is  at  stake^ 

*^  Often,  Conscript  Fathers,  have  I  spoken  at  great  length  in 
this  assembly ;  often  have  I  complained  of  the  luxury  and 
avarice  of  our  citizens,  and,  by  that  very  means,  have  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  many.    I,  who  never  excused  to  myself,  or 

Athenians,  wlien  1  review  the  slate  of  our  affairs,  and  when  I  attend  to  those 
speakers  who  have  now  declared  their  sentimentB.  They  insist  that  we 
should  punish  Philip;  bat  our  affairs,  situated  as  they  now  wpear,  warn 
us  ta  guard  against  the  dangers  with  which  we  ourselves  are  thjoatened." 
Zeland, 

•»  Their  altars  and  their  homes]  Arit  aiquefoeU  suis.  "  When  area  and 
foci  are  joined,  beware  of  Buppo»lug  that  they  are  to  be  distinguished  as 
referring  the  one  («r<r)  to  the  public  temples,  and  the  other  (^t)  to  pri- 
vate dwellings.  *  •  ♦  Both  are  to  be  understood  of  private  houses,  in 
which  the  ara  belonged  to  the  DU  PenaUty  and  was  placed  in  the  impbt" 
vmm  in  tiie  inner  part  of  the  house ;  ihe/o&us  was  dedicated  to  the  hres^ 
and  was  in  the  hall."  Emesti,  Clav.  Cic,  sub.  v.  Ara^.  Of  the  commenta- 
tors on  Sallust^  Erltzius  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  who  has  concurred  in 
this  notion  of  Ernesti ;  Laogius  and  Dietsch  (with  Cortius)  adhere  to  the 
common  opiniou  that  area  are  the  publio  altars.  Dietsch  refers,  for  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  Kmesti,  to  G.  A.  B.  Bertzberg  de  Dm  JRomawjrwn  Pe- 
natUntSy  Halse,  1840,  p.  64 ;  a  book  which  I  have  not  seen.  Certainiv,  in  the 
observation  of  Cicero  ad  Att.,  vii.  11^  **  Kon  est  respubllca  in  panetibus,  sed 
inaiiset  fociH,*'  arcB  must  be  considered  (as  Schiller  observes)  to  denote 
the  public  altars  and  national  religion.    See  Schiller's  Lex.  v.  Ara. 

•>  In  vain  appeal  to  justice]  Frtutd  judickt  impUn^,  Judieiet^  trivia,  io 
proeure  tlie  iatietionl  of  lefri  penalties. 
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to  my  own  conscience,  the  commis«on  of  any  fault,  could  not 
easily  pardon  the  misconduct,"  or  indulge  the  licentiousness, 
of  others.  But  though  you  little  regarded  my  remonstrances, 
yet  the  republic  remaincMl  secure  ;  its  own  strength*^  was  pro<^ 
against  your  remissness.  The  question,  however,  at  present 
under  discussion,  is  not  whether  we-  live  in  a  good  or  a  }>ad 
state  of  morals ;  nor  how  great,  or  how  splendid,  the  empire 
of  the  Roman  people  i^;  but  whether  these  things,  around  us, 
of  whatever  value  they  are,  are  to  continue  our  own,  or  to  OeJI, 
with  ourselves,  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

^  In  such  a  case,  does  any  one  talk  to  m«  of  gentleness  and 
compassion  ?  For  some  time  past,  it  is  true,  we  have  lost  the 
real  name  of  things ;"  for  to  lavish  the  property  of  others  is 
called  generosity,  and  audacity  in  wickedness  is  called  heroism ; 
and  hence  the  state  is  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  But  let 
those,  who  thus  misname  things,  be  liberal,  since  such  is  the 
practice,  out  of  the  property  of  our  allies ;  let  them  be  merci- 
ful to  the  robbers  of  ihe  treasury ;  but  let  them  not  lavish  our 
blood,  and,  while  they  spare  a  few  criminals,  bring  destruction 
on  all  the  guiltless. 

.  .  ^  Caius  Caesar,  a  short  time  ago,  spoke  in  fair  and  elegant 
language,'*  before  this  assembly,  on  the  subject  of  life  and 
death ;  considering  as  &ls(e,  I  suppose,  what  is  told  of  the 
dead ;  that  the  bad,  going  a  different  way  from  the  good,  in- 

•»  Could  not  easily  pardon  the  miBCOndact,  etc.]  Softdjaeile  aUerius  In-' 
Udini  mal^acta  con4onabam,  **  Could  not  easily  lorgiwe  the  licentiousness 
of  another  its  evil  deeds.^' 

«  Yet  the  republic  reimined  secure ;  its  own-  Btron|fth,  etc.  ]  Thmen  r«^ 
ptiUieaj^rma^  opuUntia  negkoenUam  toUrabat  This  is  Cortius^s  reading; 
wme  editors,  as  Havercamp,  Kritzius,  and  Dietsch,  insert  erat  tStttfirma. 
Whether  opuitniUi  is  the  nominative  or  ablative,  is  disputed.  "  OpyUnina^^^ 
«Aj8  Allen,  **  casimi  seztum  intellige,  et  repete  regpttUiea  (ad  toUrabaiy^ 
'^  Optdentia^^^  says  Kritzius,  *'  melius  nominativo  capiendum  videtur ;  nam 
quiB  se^aontur  verba  novam  enonciationem  efflciunt."  I  have  preferred 
to  take  tt  as  a  nominstive. 

•3  We  have  lost  the  real  names  of  things,  etc.]  Imitated  from  Thnydides, 
ill.  82:  Kai  r^v  iiudvtap  u^iutdiv  ruv  ovoudruv  l^  rd  ipya  dvT^^^a^ay  ry 
SiKaiuaet.  To^fta  fiiv  yap  dXoytaToCi  uvdpla  fptHrttiftoq  hofiiaOtf,  JtieX- 
T-MOiqrticpOfiriB^y  dft'Xia  ivrcpnt^'  rd  6i  oCt^pou^  rod  avuvdpov  irpdaxvf^<i» 
K(U  rd  TTpdc  uTav  evverdv,  irrl  vuv  dpyov,  "The  ordinary  meaning  of 
words  "vros  changed  by  them  9s  they  tbouffbt  proper.  For  reckless  duing 
was  regarded  as  courage  that  was  true  ^  its  friends;  prudent  delay,  as 
specious  cowardice ;  moderation,  as  a  cloak  for  unmanliness ;  being  intelli- 
gent m  every  thing,  as  being  usefUl  for  nothing."  DaW*  tTansiation; 
Sohu^B  ClsssMsl  libnury. 

••  Elegant  language]  Oomponte,    See  above,  c.  51. 
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habit  places  gloomy^  desolate,  dreary,  and  full  of  horror.  He 
accordingly  proposed  thai  the  property  of  the  conspirators 
ehmild  be  confiscated^  and  themselves  kept  in  custody  in  the 
municipal  towns ;  fearing,  it  seems,  that,  if  they  remain  at 
Kome,  they  may  be  rescu^  either  by  their  accomplices  m  the 
conspiracy,  or  by  a  hired  mob ;  as  i^  forsooth,  the  mischievous 
and  profligate  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  city,  and  not  through 
the  whole  of  Italy,  or  as  if  desperate  attempts  would  not  be 
m<H«  likely  to  succeed  where  there  is  less  power  to  resist 
them.  His  proposal,  therefore,  if  he  fears  any  danger  irom 
them,  is  absurd ;  but  if,  amid  such  universal  terror,  he  alone  is 
free  fVom  alarm,  it  the  more  concerns  me  to  fear  for  you  land 
myself. 

^  Be  assured,  then,  that  when  you  decide  on  the  fate  of  Lea- 
lulus  and  the  other  prisoners,  you  at  the  same  time  determine 
that  of  the^army  of  Catiline,  and  of  all  the  conspirators. 
The  more  spirit  you  display  in  your  decision,  the  more  will 
their  confidence  be  diminished ;  ^ut  if  they  shiall  penseive  you 
in  the  smallest  degree  irresolute,  they  wiU  advance  upon  you 
with  fury, 

**  Do  not  suppose  that  our  ancestors,  from  so  small  a  com- 
mencement, raised  the  republic  to  greatness  merely  by  force  of 
arms.  If  such  had  been  the  case^  we  should  enjoy  it  in  a  most 
excellent  condition;**  for  of  allies  and  citizens,'*  as  well  as 
arms  and  horses,  we  have  a  much  greater  abundance  than  they 
had. '  But  there  were  other  things  which  made  them  great, 
but  which  among  us  have  no  existence ;  &uch  as  industry  at 
Borne,  equitable  government  abroad,  an^  minds  impartial  in 
council^  uninfluenced  by  any  immoral  or  improper  feeling. 
Instead  of  such  virtues,  we  have  luxury  and  avarice ;  public 
distress,  and  private  superfluity ;  we  extol  weieJth,  and  yield  to 
indolence ;  no  distinction  is  made  between  good  men  and  bad ; 
and  ambition  usurps  the  honors  due  to  virtue.  Nor  is  this 
wonderful ;  since  you  study  each  his  individual  interest,  and 
since  at  home  you  are  slaves  to  pleasure,  and  here  to  money  or 
bvor ;  and  hencie  it  happens  that  an  attack  is  made  on  the  de^ 
fenseless  state. 

"  But  on  these  subjects  I  shall  say  no  more.    Certain  citizens, 

*•  In  a  most  exoelleut  condition]  Multopttlderrumam,    Seo  e.  36. 
«•  For  of  allies  and  citiiana,  etc.]  Imitated  from  Pamoathanw,  Philipp.. 
Hi.  4. 
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of  the  highest  rank,  have  conspired  to  rain  their  oountrj ; 
they  are  engaging  the  Ganis,  the  bitterest  foes  of  the  Roman 
name,  to  join  in  a  war  against  us ;  the  leader  of  the  enemy  is 
ready  to  make  a  descent  upon  us ;  and  do  you  hesitate,  even 
in  such  circumstances,  how  to  treat  armed  incendiaries  arrested 
within  your  walls  ?  I  advise  you  to  have  mercy  upon  them ;" 
they  are  young  men  who  have  been  led  astray  by  ambition ; 
send  them  away,  even  with  arms  in  their  hands.  But  such 
mercy,  and  such  clemency,  if  they  turn  those  arms  against  you, 
will  end  in  misery  to  yourselves.  The  case  is,  assuredly,  dan- 
gerous, but  you  do  not  fear  it ;  yes,  you  fear  it  greatly,  but  you 
hesitate  how  to  act,  through  weakness  and  want  of  spirit,  wait- 
ing one  for  another,  and  trusting  to  Ihe  immortal  gods,  who 
have  so  often  preserved  your  country  in  the  greatest  dangers. 
But  the  protection  of  the  ^ods  is  not  obtained  by  vows  and 
effeminate  supplications;  it  is  by  vigihmoe,/' ao^ty,  and 
pradent  measures,  that  general  welfare  is  secured.  When  you 
are  once  resigned  to  sloth  and  indolenoe,  it  is  in  vain  that 
you  impk>re  the  gods ;  for  they  are  then  ind%nantand  threaten 
vengeance. 

''In  the  days  of  our  fbrefathero,  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus, 
during  a  war  with^e  Gauls,  ordered  his  own  son  to  be  put  to 
death,  because  he  had  fought  with  an  enemy  contrary  to  orders. 
That  noble  youth  suffered  for  excess  of  bravery ;  imd  do  you 
hesitate  what  sentence  to  pass  on  the  most  inhuman  of  traitors  f 
Perhaps  their  former  life  is  at  variance  with  their  preseaA 
crime.  Spare,  then,  ihe  dignity  of  Lentuius,  if  he  has  ever 
spared  his  own  honor  or  character,  or  had  any  regard  for  gods 
or  for  men.  Pardon  the  youth  of  Cethegus,  unless  this  be  the 
second  time  that  he  has  made  war  upon  his  country.**  Aa 
to  Gabinius,  Btatilius,  Cceparius,  why  should  I  make  any  re* 
mark  upon  them  ?  Had  they  ever  possessed  the  smallest  share 
of  discretion,  they  would  never  have  engaged  in  such  a  plot 
against  their  country. 

"In  conclusion.  Conscript  Fathers,  if  there  were  time  to 

**  1  advise  >x>a  to  have  mercy' npon  thorn]  Misereamini  eenteo,  i* «.,  ceneeo 
ut  mMereflmini,  spoken  irouieallv.  Moet  tnuiAlaton  have  taken  the  words 
its  tho  aeiiM  of  **  Vou  would  take  pity  on  them,  1  suppocte/'  or  aomething 
HimiJar. 

*»  Unlefta  thu»  be  the  aeooud  time  that  he  has  made  war  upon  his  ooantry] 
**  Cetheflnis  fir»t  made  war  ou  his  country  in  ooojunction  with  Martua.'' 
Bermt^.  Wbetlier  Sallnat  aliudea  to  this,  or  intimatea  (aa  Gerlatth  thlnka) 
that  he  waa  engaged  in  the  firat  oonapiracy,  la  doubtful. 
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amend  an  error,  I  might  eaailj  suffer  you,  sinoe  jou  disregard 
words,  to  be  corrected  hy  experience  of  consequences.  But  we 
are  beset  by  dangers  on  all  sides ;  Catiline,  with  his  army,  is 
ready  to  devour  us  ;*'  while  there  are  other  enemies  within  the 
walls,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  city ;  nor  can  any  measures  be 
taken,  or  any  plans  arranged,  without  their  knowledge.  The 
more  necessary  is  it,  therefore,  to  act  with  promptitude.  What 
I  advise,  then,  is  this :  that  since  the  state,  by  a  treasonable 
combination  of  abandoned  citizens,  has  been  brou^t  into  the 
greatest  peril ;  and  since  the  conspirators  have  been  convicted 
on  the  evidence  of  Titus  Volturcius,  and  the  deputies  of  the 
Allobroges,  and  on  their  own  confession,  of  having  concerted 
massacres,  conflagrations,  and  other  horrible  and  cruel  out- 
rages, against  their  felbw-citizens  and  their  countiy,  punish* 
ment  be  inflicted,  according  to  the  usage  of  our  ancestors,  on 
the  prisoq^mwjio  have  confessed  their  guilt,  as  on  men  con- 
victed of  capita  crimes.*' 

LUI.  When  Cato  had  resumed  his  seat,  all  the  senators  of 
consular  dignity,  and  a  great  part  of  the  rest^'^  applauded  his 
opinion,  and  extolled  his  firmness  of  mind  to  the  skies.  With 
mutual  reproaches,  they  accused  one  another  of  timidity,  while 
Cato  was  regarded  as  Uie  greatest  and  noblest  of  men ;  and  a 
decree  of  the  senate  was  made  as  he  had  advised. 

After  reading  and  hearing  of  the  many  glorious  achieve- 
ments which  the  Roman  people  had  performed  at  home  and  in 
the  field,  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  I  happened  to  be  led  to 
consider  what  had  been  the  great  foundation  of  such  illustrious 
deeds.  I  knew  that  the  Romans  had  frequently,  with  small 
bodies  of  men,  encountered  vast  armies  of  the  enemy ;  I  was 
aware  that  they  had  carried  on  wars^^  with   limited  forces 

«  Is  readv  to  devour  ns]  Faud^ua  ttrffet,  Cortios,  KritziiiB,  Gerlaeh, 
Bomoaf,  Allen,  and  Bietscb,  are  nnammoas  in  interpreting  this  as  a  meta- 
phorical expression,  alluding  to  a  wild  beast  with  open  Jaws  ready  to  spring 
upon  its  prey.  They  support  this  interpretation  by  Vaf.  Max.,  v.  8 :  "  Fau- 
cibus  apprehenfwm  rempublicam ;"  Cic.  pro.  Cluent,  81 :  **  Qunm  fanoibua 
premetur  ;**  and  Plaut.  Casin.  v.  8, 4,  "  Manifesto  fancibus  teneor.''  Some 
editon  have  read  in/avcUnts^  and  understood  the  words  as  referring  to  the 
jaws  or  narrow  passes  of  Etruha,  where  CatUme  was  with  his  army. 

^"  LUI.  AU  tne  senators  of  consular  dignity,  and  a  mat  purt  of  the 
rest]  CoTuulares  omneSy  itemque  senaivs  magna  pars,  **  As  the  consulam 
were  senators,  the  reader  would  ^terhapA  expect  Ballu^t  to  have  said  reliqui 
9tniiUu$y  but  Uemque  is  equivalent  to  et  muter  «w."    JJtOtdi. 

"  That  they  had  earned  ou  wars]  Mia  guta.  That  i^w%  had  been  car- 
ried on  b^  ihtm. 
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agttost  powerfblr  soTereigns ;  tbat  they  hihd  often  sufltaiiied,  too, 
the  violence  of  adverse  fortune ;  yet  that,  while  the  Greeks 
excelled  them  in  eloquence,  the  Gauls  surpassed  them  in  mili- 
tary glory.  After  much  reflection,  I  felt  convinced  that  the 
eminent  virtue  of  a  few  citizens  had  heen  the  cause  of  all  these 
successes;  and  hence  it  had  happened  that  poverty  had 
triumphed  over  riches,  and  a  few  over  a  multitude.  And  even 
in  later  times,  when  the  state  had  become  corrupted  by  luxury 
and  indolence,  the  republic  still  supported  itself,  by  its  own 
strength,  under  the  misconduct  of  its  generals  and  magistrates; 
when,  as  if  the  parent  stock  were  exhausted,^'  there  was  cer- 
tainly not  produced  at  Rome,  for  many  years,  a  single  citizen 
of  eminent  ability.  Within  my  recollection,  however,  there 
arose  two  men  of  remarkable  powers,  though  of  very  different 
character,  Marcus  Cato  and  Gains  Caesar,  whom^  since  the  sub- 
ject has  brought  them  before  me,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  pass 
in  silence,  but  to  describe,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  dispo- 
sition and  manners  of  each. 

LIV.  Their  birth,  age,  and  eloquence,  were  nearly  on  an 
equality ;  their  greatness  of  mind  similar,  as  was  also  their  re- 

7>  Ar  if  the  parent  Btock  were  exhanstedj  StcuU  efoOapareniufii,  This  is 
the  reading  of  Cortios,  which  he  endeavors  to  explain  thus:  **  AcMcmi 
effcf.Uipartn»^  inter  parentes,  sese  haJbert  wUi^  nt  nuiios  ampiius  liberas  pro- 
ierat,  Bic  Roma  scse  habuit,  nbi'Tnaltis  tempestatibus  nemo  virtnte  madnus 
fait."  .  **  -fi?^,"  he  adds,  "  or  wUi  tsse,  or  sese  habere  aokt,  may  very  weu  be 
undeisiood  from  ihe/uU  which  follows.' '  But  all  this  only  serves  to  $ihow 
what  a  critic  may  find  to  say  in  defense  of  a  reading  to  which  he  is  deter- 
jnincd  to  adhere.  All  the  MSS.«  indeed,  have parentunu  cxcej>t  one,  which 
has  paretUe,  Dietsoh  thinks  that  some  word  has  been  lost  l^etween  effata 
find  partnium^  and  proposes  to  read  sieuti  tffoeUi  cfiUUe  parefUnm^  with  the 
sense,  as  if  the  age  ^  the  parents  were  too  much  exhauded  toprodyce  strong 


children,  Rritzias,  ttom  a  saggestion  of  Cortins  (or  rather  of  his  predeces- 
sor,  £uperttts),  reads  efoUee  parentitm  ^the  effodta  agreeing  with  Homos 
which  follows),  considering  the  sense  to  be  the  same  as  efcUaspareniis^aa 
divina  dearum  for  dtpina  aea,  etc.  Gerlach  retains  the  leading  of  Cortiua, 
and  adopts  his  explanation  (4to.  ed.,  1827),  but  says  that  the  upluAUio  may 
seem  durior^  and  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  ought  not  to  have  recourtK» 
Xothe^cUaparente  of  the  old  critics.  AKHuredi^r  if  -we  retain  patentnm^ 
ejfcdct  is  the  only  reading  that  we  can  wel  I  put  with  it.  We  may  compare  with 
It  U>ca  nuda  gignentwm,  (Jug.  c.  79),  t .  e.  ^*  places  bare  of  objects  producing 
any  tiling."  Gronovius  knew  not  what  to  do  with  the  passage,  called  it 
loetts  vnteiUediie  neminiy  and  at  last  decided  on  UDderstandinffTir^fo  with 
ffeetoi  parentvmy  which,  ixicfl  tanti  vin,  and  although  Allen  nas  followed 
Inm,  isiittle  bettertban  folly.  The  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  manu- 
scripts in  giving  /Nir«n^/m  makes  the  scholar  nnwilUog  to^  set  it  aside. 
However,  as  no  one  has  explamed  it  satisfactorily  even  to  himseir,  I  liave 
.  thought  it  better,  with  Dietsch,  to  regard  it  a  eariptura  tmn/trewia,  and  lb 
acqctiesce,  with  Glareaous,  Biviua,  Bumouf,  and  the  Bipont  edition,  lu  the 
n»dmg  efatdparsnU, 
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putation,  tboagh  attained  by  different  means.^'  CietoT  j^ew 
eminent  by  genesroity  and  munificence ;  Cato  by  the  integrity 
of  hisv  life.  Caesar  was  esteemed  for  his  humanity  and  benevo* 
lence ;  austereness  had  given  dignity  to  Cato,  C^sar  acquired 
renown  by  giving,  relieving,  and  pardoning;  Cato  by  bestow- 
ing nothing.  In  Caesar,  there  was  a  refuge  for  the  unfortunate; 
in  Cato,  destruction  for  the  bad.  In  Caesar,  his  easiness  of  tem- 
per waa  admired ;  in  Cato,  his  firmness.  Caesar,  in  fine,  had 
applied  himself  to  a  life  of  energy  and  activity ;  intent  upon  the 
interest  of  his  friends,  he  was  neglectful  of  his  own ;  he  refused 
nothing  to  others  that  was  worthy  of  acceptance,  while  fbr  him- 
self he  desired  great  power,  the  command  of  an  army,  and  a 
new  war  in  which  his  talents  might  be  displayed.  But  Cato^s 
ambition  was  that  of  temperance,  discretion,  and,  above  all,  of 
austerity;  he  did  not  contend  in  splendor  with  the  rich,  or  in 
faction  with  the  seditious,  but  with  the  brave  in  fortitude,  -with 
the  modest  in  simplicity,^^  with  the  temperate'^  in  abstinence ; 
he  was  more  desirous  to  be,  than  to  appear,  virtuous;  and 
thus,  the  less  he  courted  popularity,  the  more  it  pursued  him. 

LV.  When  the  senate,  as  I  have  stated,  had  gon^  over  to 
the  opinion  of  Cato,  the  counsel,  thinking  it  best  not  to  wait  till 
night,  which  was  coming  on,  lest  any  new  attempts  should  be 
made  during  the  interval,  ordered  the  triumvirs**  to  make  such 
preparations  as  the  execution  of  the  conspirators  required. .  He 
himself,  having  posted  the  necessary  guards,  conducted  Lentu- 
lus  to  the  prison ;  and  the  same  office  was  performed  for  the 
rest  by  the  praetors. 

There  is  a  place  in  the  prison,  which  is  called  the  Tidlian 
dungeon,^*  and  which,  afber  a  slight  ascent  to  the  left,  is  sunk 

»  LIV.  Though  attained  by  different  meaUH]  Sed  alia  aUi.  <*  Alii  alia 
gtoria^^''  for  alUra  aUeri,    So  l^vy,  i.  21 :  J)uo  regm,  alius  93ak  via, 

'«  Simplicity]  Pvdore,  The  word  here  seems  to  mean  the  absoioe  of  dis^ 
play  and  oateutAtion. 

'•  With  the  temperate]  dim  innocerUe.  <<  That  is  cum  inUgro  H  aUUmenie, 
For  innocmUa  is  used  for  oAt^mmtia,  and  opposed  to  avarUut,  See  Cic  pro 
Lege  Manil.,  c.  18/'    Mununtf, 

'•  LV.  The  triumvirs]  TrMarmrw.  The  triummri  capUalet.  who  had  the 
duffgo  of  the  prison  ana  of  the  punishment  of  the  condemned.  They  per- 
formed their  omce  by  deputy^  Val.  Max.,  v.  4.  7. 

7T  Xbe  Tulban  dungeon]  TuUianum,  **  Tuiilanum^'  is  an  a4jeetive,  with 
which  rolmr  must  be  understoood,  as  it  was  originally  constructed,  wholly 
or  partially,  with  oak.  See  Festus,  sub  voce  E<tbum  or  Robur:  his  words 
are  areis  rcbustis  indttd^atury  of  which  the  sense  is  not  very  clear.  The 
cnsou  sA.  Bome  was  built  by  Ancus  Mardos,  and  eulaiged  by  Serviua  Tul- 
Lus«  from  whom  this  part  of  it  had  its  name ;  Varro  da  L.  L.,  iv,  S8.    It  ia 
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About  twelve  feet  under  ground.  Walls  seeure  it  on  every  side, 
and  Over  it  is  a  vaulted  roof  counected  with  stone  arches  ;'•  but 
its  appearance  is  disgusting  and  horrible,  by  reason  of  the  filth, 
darkness,  and  stench.  When  Lentulus  had  been  let  down  into 
this  place,  certain  men,  to  whom  orders  had  been  given,'*  stran- 
gled him  with  a  cord.  Thus  this  patridan,  who  was  of  the  illus- 
trious family  of  the  Comdii,  and  whb  filled  the  ofiice  of  consul 
at  Home,  met  with  an  end  suited  to  his  character  and  conduct 
On  Cethegus,  Statilius,  Gabinius,  and  Coeparius,  puni;3hment 
was  infiicted  in  a  similar  manner. 

LYI.  During  these  proceedings  at  Rome,  Catiline,  otit  of  the 
entire  forc^  which  he  himself  had  brought  with  him,  and  that 
which  Manlius  had  previously  collected,  formed  two  legions, 
filling  up  the  cohcwts  as  far  as  his  number  would  allow  ;**  and 
afterwani,  as  any  volunteers,  or  recruits  frofti  his  confederates,** 
arrived  in  his  camp,  he  distributed  them  equally  throughout  the 
cohorts,  and  thus  filled  up  his  legions,  in  a  short  time,  with  their 
regular  number  of  men,  though  at  first  he  had  not  more  than 
two  thousand.    But,  of  his  whole  army,  only  about  a  fourth 

now  tnmsformed  into  a  snbterranean  chapel,  beneath  a  small  chnrch  erected 
over  it,  oailed  San  Pietro  in  Careen,  De  BroftseH  and  Eostacd  both  visited 
it ;  See  Enstaoe^s  Classical  Toar,  vol.  1.  p.  260,  iu  the  Family  Library,  See 
also  Wftsse^s  note  on  this  passage. 

T8  A  vaults  roof  coDuected  with  stone  arches]  Oanera  lapideis/omiaibui 
vineta.  **  That  canura  was  a  roof  curved  in  the  form  of  a  tetUidOf  is  gener- 
ally admitted ;  see  Vitruv.  vii.  8 ;  Varr.,  B.  R.  iii.  7,  init."  JHOach,  The 
roof  is  now  arched  in  the  usual  way. 

?•  Certain  men,  to  whom  orders  hod  been  givtu]i^uibu$praMfaufnerat, 
The  editions  of  Havercamp,  Gerlach,  Kritzius,  and  IHetscfa,  have  vindiet$r&- 
rum  capitalvum^  quibru^  etc.  Cortius  elected  the  first  three  words  ftom  his 
text,  as  an  intruded  gloss.  If  the  wor(&  be  genuine,  we  must  consider  these 
mndiees  to  have  been  the  deputies,  or  lictors,  of  the  ^^^umvirs'*  mentioned 
above. 

*•  LVI.  As  &r  as  his  numbers  would  allow]  Pro  nttmero  miHiunif  He 
formed  his  men  into  two  bodies,  which  he  colled  legions,  and  divided  each 
legion,  as  was  usual,  into  ten  cohorts,  putting  into  each  cohort  as  many  men 
as  he  could*  The  cohort  of  a  full  legion  cousibted  of  three  maniples,  or  six 
hundred  men ;  the  Icffion  would  then  be  six  thousand  men.  But  the  le- 
gions were  seldom  so  large  as  this ;  they  varied  at  different  .periods,  ftom 
six  thotisand  to  three  thousand ;  iu  the  time  of  Polybius  the^  were  usually 
four  thousand  two  hundred.  Bee  Adam^s  Homl  Ant.,  and  Lipsius  de  Mil. 
Rom  Dial.  iv. 

^  From  his  confederate**]  Hie  toeiii,  "  Understand,  not  only  the  leaders 
in  the  conspiracy,  but  those  who,  in  c.  85,  are  said  to  have  set  out  to  join 
C^atl^iue,  though  not  at  that  time  exactly  implicated  in  the  plot.^'  Krvtzius, 
It  is  necessary  to  notice  this,  because  Cortius  erroneously  supposes  "sociis" 
to  mean  the  atlies  of  Htme,  Dohl,  Lougius,  Huller,  Bumoui^  Uerhich,  and 
Dietach,  aU  interpret  in  the  same  manner  aa  Kriti^tui. 
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part  had  tlie  proper  weapons  of  soldiers ;  the  rest,  as  trance 
Lad  equipped  them,  carried  darts,  spears,  or  sharpened  stakes. 

As  Antonius  approached  with  his  army,  Oatiliiie  directed  his 
inarch  over  the  hills,  encamping,  at  one  time,  in  the  direction 
of  Rome,  at  another  in  that  of  Gaul.  He  gave  the  enemy  no 
opportunity  of  fighting,  yet  hoped  himself  shortly  to  find  one,*^ 
if  his  accomplices  at  Romejuicmld  succeed  in  their  objects. 
Slaves,  meanwhile,  of  whom  vast  mmibers"'  had  at  first  flocked 
to  him,  he  continued  to  reject,  not  only  as  depending  on  the 
strength  of  the  conspiracy,  but  as  thinking  it  inipolitic*^  to  ap- 
pear to  share  the  cause  of  citizens  with  runagates. 

LYIL  When  it  was  reported  in  his  camp,  however,  that  the 
conspiracy  had  been  discovered  at  Home,  and  that  Lentidus, 
Cethegus,  and  the  rest  whom  I  have  named,  had  been  put  to 
death,  most  of  those  whom  the  hope  of  plunder,  or  the  love  of 
change,  had  led  to  join  in  the  war,  fell  away.  The  remain- 
der Catiline  conducted,  over  rugged  mountains,  and  by/  forced 
'  marches,  into  the  neighborhood  of  Pistoria,  with  a  view  to  es- 
cape covertly,  by  cross  roads,  into  Gaul. 

But  Quintus  Metellus  Celer,  with  a  force  of  three  legions,  had 
at  that  time,  his  station  in  Picenum,  who  suspected  that  Catiline, 
froni  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  would  adopt  precisely  the 
course  which  we  have  just  described.  "When,  therefore,  he  had 
learned  his  route  from  some  deserters,  he 'immediately  broke  up 
his  camp,  and  took  his  p^st  at  the  very  foot  of  the  hills,  at  the 
point  where  Catiline's  descent  would  be,  in  his  hurried  march 
into  Gaul.**^     Nor  was  Antonius  far  distant^  as  he  was  pursuing, 

»  Hoped  himself  shortly  to  find  one]  SMrabat  propediem  mm  hUnivrvm, 
Other  editions,  as  those  of  Havercamp,  Gerlaoh,  Kritzias,  Dietsch,  and 
Bumouff  have  the  words  magnas  copias  before  sew,  Cortius  etrnck  them 
out,  observing  that  copia  occurred  too  often  in  this  chapter,  and  that  in  one 
MS.  they  were  wanting.  One  maunscript,  however,  was  iusoffictent  author- 
ity for  discarding  them ;  and  the  phrase  suits  much  better  with  what  foi- 
lowSf  H  Roma  soeiiincepta  patraviasenty  if  they  are  retained. 

0'  Slaves — of  whom  vast  nnmberHj  etc.]  iServltUi — oujm — magnm  copuB, 
"CuJuSj*^  says  Prisdan  (xvii.  20,  vol.  ii.,  p.  81,  cd.  KrchI),  "is  referred  tf</ 
renif  that  is  cujus  rei  servUiorumJ'^  Serwrum  or  kominvm  gemtSy  is,  perhaps, 
rather  what  Sallust  had  in  his  mind,  as  the  subject  of  his  relation,  Gerlach 
adduces  as  an  expression  most  nearly  approachmg  to  SallUHt^s,  Thucyd.,  iii. 
92;  Kat  ^upuiCt  h  mjrpowo^iQ  tQv  AaKeAaffioviuv, 

^  Impolitic]  AliemtmeuU  rationibua.  Foreign  to  lii^i  views ;  inconsistent 
with  his  policy. 

«**  LVU.  Ill  his  hurried  march  into  Gaul]  In  GaUiam prcperanti.  l^enQ 
words  Cortius  inclosed  in  brackets,  pronouncing  them  as  a  uhcIcss  itIobs. 
But  all  editors  have  retained  theiu  as  genuine,  except  the  Bipont  and  Bor^ 
nouf,  who  wh(dly  omitted  them. 
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OONSPIRACT  OF  CATILINB,  «9 

though  with  a  large  anny,  jet  through  plainer  groimd,  and  with 
fewer  hinderances,  the  enemy  in  retreat/* 

Catiline,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  surrounded  by  mountains 
and  by  hostile  forces,  that  his  schemes  in  the  city  had  been  un- 
suocessAil,  and  that  there  was  no  hope- either  of  escape  or  of 
succor,  thinking  it  best,  in  such  circumstances,  to  try  Uie  fo> 
tune  of  a  battle,  resolved  upon  engaging,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
with  Antonius;  Having,  therefore,  assembled  his  troops,  he  ad- 
dressed them  in  the  following  manner : 
.  LVnL  "  I  am  well  aware,  soldiers,  that  words  can  not  in- 
spire courage ;  and  that  a  spiritless  army  can  not  be  rendered 
active,'^  or  a  timid  army  valiant,  by  the  speech  of  its  com- 
mander. Whatever  courage  is  in  ihe  heart  of  a  man,  whether 
from  nature  or  from  habit,  so  much  will  be  shown  by  him  in 
the  field;  and  on  him  whom  neither  glonr  nor  danger  can  move, 
exhortation  is  bestowed  in  vain ;  for  the  terror  in  his  breast 
stops  his  ears. 

"I  have  called  you  together,  however,  to  give  you  a  few  in- 
structiotts,  and  to  explain  to  you,  at  the  same  time,  my  reasons 
for  the  course  which  I  have  adopted.  You  all  know,  soldiers, 
how  severe  a  penalty  the  inactivity  and  cowardice  of  Lentulus 
has  brought  upon  himself  and  us ;  and  how,  while  waiting  for 
reinforcements  from  the  city,  I  was  unable  to  march  into  Gaul. 

M  As  be  was  punuing,  though  with  a  laige  army,  yet  through  plainer 
ground,  and  with  fewer  Onderances,  the  enemy  in  retreat]  Ultpoie  am  ma^jno 
exercUUf  loois  CBqtdoribus,  expedittt$j  xnfugd,  uq-u^etur.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  notice  all  that  has  been  written  upon  this  passage  of  Sallnst.  All  the  edi- 


expression  parallel  to  it  conld  oe  found  in  any  Latm  writer.  Gortius,  seeing 
that  the  expedUiony  of  whidi  Sallust  is  speaking,  is  on  the  part  of  Antonius, 
not  of  Catiline,  altered  es^ito9,  thoug[a  found  in  all  the  manuscripts,  into 
expedUus;  and  infuaam,  at  the  same  time,  into  in/itad;  and  in  both  these 
emendations  he  has  been  cordially  followed  by  the  subsequent  editors,  6er- 
la(di,  Kritzius.  and  Dietsch.  I  have  tmrv&l&tea  magno  exereiht,  *^'' though  with 
a  lam  armv,"  although,  according  to  Dietsch  and  some  others,  we  need  not 
consider  a  larffe  army  as  a  cause  of  slowness,  but  may  rather  regard  it  as  a 
cause  of  speed ;  since  the  more  numerous  were  Metellus^s  forces,  the  less 
he  would  care  how  many  he  might  leave  behind  through  fatigue,  or  to  guard 
the  baggage;  so  that  he  might  be  the  more  «ep0t2t<u«.  unincumbered,  with 
tequentur  we  must  understand  hottee.  The  ^pont.  Bumoufs,  which  often 
follows  it.  and  Havercamp^s,  are  now  the  only  editions  of  any  note  that  re- 
tain €3tp$dUoa  infugam, 

"  Lvin.  That  a  spiritless  army  can  not  be  rendered  active,  etc.]  Ifequ^ 
«eigmaw§U'imuum,fUatt€forUm  ex  timido  exereUum  oratunu  imperaiorieJkrL 
I  hava  deported  a  little  firom  the  literal  rsading,  iS»r  the  take  <^  c    ~ 
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In  whftt  situation  our  affairs  now.  axe,  you  all  undorstaud  ^"w^U 
as  myself.  Two  armies  of  the  enemy,  one  on  the  side  of  Borne, 
and  the  other  on  that  of  Gaul,  oppose  our  progress ;  while  the 
want  of  com,  and  of  other  necessaries,  prevents  us  from  remain- 
ing, however  strongly  we .  may  desire  to  remain,  in  our  present 
position.  Whithersoever  we  would  go,  we  must  open  a  pas- 
sage with  our  swords.  I  conjure  you,  therefore,  to  maintain  a 
brave  aod  resolute  spirit ;  and  to  remember,  when  you  advance 
to  battle,  that  on  your  own  right  hands  depend"*^  riches,  honor, 
and  gloyy,  with  the  enjoyment  of  your  liberty  and  of  your 
country.  If  we  conquer,  all  will  be  safe ;  we  shall  have  provis- 
ions in  abundance ;  and  the  colonies  and  corporate  towns  will 
open  their  gates  to  us.  But  if  we  lose  the  victory  through 
want  of  courage,  those  same  places^*  will  turn  against  us  ;  for 
neither  pla^a  nor  friend  will  protect  him  whom  his  arms  have 
not  protected.  Besides,  soldiers,  the  same  exigency  does  not 
press  upon  our  adversaries,  as  presses  upon  us ;  we  iight  for  our 
country,  for  our  liberty,  tor  our  life ;  Ihey  contend  for  what  but 
little  concerns  them,*"  the  power  of  a  small  party.  Attack  them, 
therefore,  with  so  much  the  greater  owifidence,  and  call  to  mind 
your  achievements  of  old. 

"We  might,"*  with  the  utmost  ignconiny,  have  passed  the 
rest  of  our  days  in  exile.  Some  of  you,  after  losing  your  prop- 
erty, might  have  waited  at  Home  for  assistance  from  others. 
But  because  such  a  life,  to  men  of  spirit,  was  disgusting  and  un- 
endurable, you  resolved  upon  your  present  course.  If  you  wish 
to  quit  it,  you  must  exert  all  your  resolution,  for  none  but  con- 
querors have  exchanged  war  for  peace.  To  hope  for  safety  in 
flighty  when  you  have  turned  away  from  the  enemy  the  arms  by 
which  the  body  is  defended,  is  indeed  madness.  In  battle,  those 
who  are  most  afraid  are  always  in  most  danger ;  but  courage  h 
equivalent  to  a  rampart. 

"When  I  contemplate  you,  soldiers,  and  when  I  consider 
your  past  exploits,  a  strong  hope  of  victory  animates  me.   Your 

M  That  on  jour  own  right  hands  depend,  etc.]  Jn^  dextrit  jsortare,  <<  That 
you  carry  in  your  right  handR." 

••  Those  same  puioes]  JSadem  Ula,  '^Colonisd  atque  mnnicipia  portas 
olaudent."    Bumauf, 

M  They  contend  tor  what  but  little  concerns  them]  Mia  aupervoMMum  etA 
pugnare.  It  is  but  of  litUo  concern  to  the  great  body  of  them  personally: 
they  may  ii^ht,  bi|t  others  will  have  the  adTantages  of  their  eifbrts. 

u  We  might,  eto.1  liouU  nobi8,>^  The  «ditio|ka  vary  between  ntbit  and 
^obit;  but  Bioat,  with  Cortina,  have  nokit* 
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flpirit,  jour  age,  ;f  our  ralor,  give  me  ooafideiiioe ;  to  Bay  nothing 
c^  neoeesity,  which  malces  even  cowfffds  brare.  To  prevent 
the  numhen  of  the  enemy  from  BUirounding  us,  our  con- 
fined  situation  is  sufficient  But  should  Fortune  be  unjust 
to  jour  valor,  take  care  not  to  lose  your  lives  uuav^iged ;  take 
care  not  to  be  taken  and  butchered  like  cattle,  rather  than, 
fighting  like  men,  to  leave  to  your  enemies  a  bloody  and  mourn- 
m  victory." 

IIX.  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  ordered,  after  a  short 
delay,  the  signal  for  battle  to  be  sounded,  and  led  down  hia 
troops,  in  regular  order,  to  the  level  ground;  Having  then 
sent  away  the  horses  of  all  the  cavalry,  in  order  to  increase  the 
men's  courage  by  making  their  danger  equal,  he  himself  oii 
foot,  drew  up  his  troops  suitably  to  their  nutnb^^  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground.  As  a  pkdn  stretciied  between  the  moun- 
tains on  the  Mt,  with  a  rugged  rock  on  the  right,  he  placed 
eight  cohorts  in  front,  and  stationed  the  rest  of  Ins  force,  in 
close  order,  in  the  rear."  From  among  these  he  removed  all 
the  ablest  centurions,*'  the  veterans,*^  and  the  stoutest  of  the 

•>  IIX.  In  the  rear]  In  auUidio,  Most  tninslators  have  rendered  this, 
'  as  a  body  of  reserve  f*  but  audi  can  not  veil  be  the  signification.  It  aeems 
<mly  to  mean  the  part  behind  the  front :  Catiline  places  the  eight  cohorts  in 
jronL  and  the  rest  of  his  force  in  tubsidi^  to  sapport  the  front.  Suhndiaf 
according  to  Varro  (de  L.  L.,  iv.  16)  and  Festoa  (v.  SiAtidium),  was  a  term 
applied  to  the  Triani,  bocaose  they  tvibriMawt^  or  sunk  down  on  one  knee, 
luitil  it  was  their  turn  to  act.  See  Sheller's  Lex.  v.  SubiidUim,  **  Novissuni 
prdines  its  dicnntnr.^'    Oerlaeh.    In  aubsidiit,  which  occurs  a  few  lines  be- 


low)  seems  to  sonify  in  lima  in  tka  rear;  as  in  Jug.  49.  triplMbu$  wlnidiit 
f*^^  ifUruxUj  i,  e,  with  three  lines  behind  the  front,    "Subsidium  ea  para 


tfUrtixdy  i,  e,  with  three  hnee  behind  the  front,  '^Subsidium  ea  para 
aciei  vocabatur  que  reliquis  snbmitti  posset;  Css.  B.  6.,  ii.  25."  Dietech. 

**  All  the  ablest  centurions]  Centurionea  omnee  lectoe.  "  Leetot  you  may 
considwto  bethesame  as  ejamweyproeetanteef  centurionnm  prBestantissinuun 
qaemaue."    Kriteitu,    Cortiua  and  others  take  it  for  a  partidple,  chosen. 

**  Veterans]  Eoocatoe*  Some  would  make  this  also  a  participle,  because, 
aay  they,  it  can  not  signify  enoeaH^  or  edUed-out  teterame,  einee,  though  there 
yere  such  soldiers  in  a  regular  Koman  army,  there  could  be  none  so  called 
ui  the  tumultuary  forces  of  Catiline.  But  to  tnis  it  is  answered  that  Catiline 
A&d  imitated  the  regular  disposition  of  a  Boman  army,  and  that  his  veterans 
might  consequently  be  called  evooatiy  lust  as  if  they  had  been  in  one ;  and, 
^  that  eveeatia  as  a  particiide  womd  be  useless ;  for  if  Catiline  removed 
yMdwit)  the  centurions,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  he  called  them  oat. 
^Evoeati  erant,  qui  expletis  stipendiis  non  poterant  in  delectu  scribi,  sed 
predbus  hnperatoris  permoti,  aut  in  jgratiam  ejus,  militiam  resumebant, 
liomines  longo  uso  militi»  peritissimi.  Dio.,  xlv.  p.  276.  '£«  tovtuv  6k 
Tsvttv^v  itdt  rd  rOvllevoKuTatvii  *Oi>OKUTitv  ovffTtffia  (<Ji5f  'AvastX^TOV^ 
^v  rtf  *EXXtjvioac,  Sri  neviOffthoi  T?f  ffrparhac,  iff*  oir?>  at^if  ib»eicAv- 
^ft9ttv,  dvoftdaeiev)  ivofuodtj.  Intelligit  itaque  ejosmodi  homines  veteranos. 
«^  noil  propria  erant  tales  evoosti,  sed  ap^te  oaatara  CatUUus  eaaeDt  aeouti.'* 
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oommon  soldiers  that  were  regularly  armed,  itito  th6  foremost 
ranks.^*  He  oidered  Caius  Manlius  to  take  the  command  on 
the  ri^ht,  and  a  certain  officer  of  Fsesulso*^  on  the  left;  while  ho 
himself,  with  his  freedmen*'^  and  the  colonists,**  took  his  station 
bj  the  ea^e,**  which  Caius  Marius  was  said  to  have  had  in  his 
army  in  the  Cimbrian  war. 

On  the  other  side,  Caiiis  Antonius,  who,  being  lame,*  was 
unable  to  be  present  in  the  engagement,  gave  the  command  of 
the  army  to  Marcus  Petreius,  his  lieutenant-general.  Petreius, 
ranged  the  cohorts  of  veterans,  which  he  had  raised  to  meet  the 
present  insurrection,*  in  front,  and  behind  them  the  rest  of  his 
force  in  lines.  Then,  ridin?  round  among  his  troops,  and  ad- 
dressing his  men  by  name,  he  encouraged  them,  and  bade  them 
remember  that  they  were  to  fight  against  unarmed  marauders, 
in  defense  of  their  country,  their  children,  their  temples,  and 
their  homes.*  Being  a  military  man,  and  having  served  with 
great  reputation,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  as  trrbune,  pnefect, 
lieutenant,  or  prsetor,  he  knew  most  of  the  soldiers  and  their 

^  Into  the  foremost  ranks]  Inprimam  aciem.  Whether  Sallust  means 
that  he  ranged  them  with  the  eight  cohorts,  or  only  in  the  first  line  of  the 
suUidiai  is  not  clear. 

M  A  certain  officer  of  Fsesnlie]  Fassulanum  gnmidam,  <'  He  is  thought  to 
have  been  that  P.  Farius,  whom  Cicero  (Cat.,  iii.  6, 14)  mentions  as  Iwving 
been  one  of  the  colonists  that  Sylla  settled  at  Fsesulse,  and  who  was  to  have 
been  executed,  if  he  had  been  apprehended,  for  having  been  concerned  in 
corrupting  the  Allobrogian  deputies.''  Dietech,  Plutarch  calls  this  officer 
Furius. 

•»  His  freedmenl  Lvbertis,  "His  own  fi'eedmen,  whom  he  probably  had 
about  him  as  a  body-guard,  deeming  them  the  most  attached  of  his  adher- 
ents. Among  them  was,  possibly,  tlwt  Seisins,  whom  we  find  fh>m  Cic.  pro 
Bomo,  5,  6,  to  have  been  Catiline's  armor -oearer."    Dietseh. 

w  The  colonists]  Cobnii.  "  Veterans  of  Sylla,  who  had  been  settled  by 
him  as  colonists  in  Ftruria,  and  who  had  now  Dcen  induced  to  join  Catiline." 
Gerlach.    See  c.  28. 

••  By  the  eaglelPfopfor  aquUam,    See  Cic,  in  Cat.,  i.  9. 

*  Being  lame]  iPedious  ceger.  It  has  been  oommon  among  translators  to 
render  p0iUni8  csger  affiicted  with  the  gout,  though  a  Homan  might  surely 
be  hitne  without  having  the  gout  As  tne  lameness  of  Antonius,  however, 
accordiag  to  Dion  Cassius  (xxxvil.  89),  was  only  pretended,  it  may  be 
thought  more  probable  that  he  counterfeited  the  gout  than  any  other  malady. 
]t  wiis  with  this  belief.  I  suppose,  that  the  writer  of  a  gloss  on  one  of  tho 
mannscript-3  consulted  by  Cortius,  iuterpreted  the  words,  uUroneam  passu* 
ist  podogram^  "  he  was  affected  with  a  voiuntaiy  gout."  Dion  Cassias  says 
that  he  preferred  engaging  with  Antonius,  who  had  the  lai^^r  army,  rather 
than  with  Metellns,  who  had  the  smaller,  because  he^  hoped  that  Antouina 
would  designedly  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  lose  the  victoiy. 

*  To  meet  the  presentrinsurrection]  TumuUi  eausd.  Any  sudden  war  or 
iuurreetion  in  Italy  or  Gaul  was  called  tumuUvt,    See  Cic.  Philipp.  v.  12. 

*  Their  temples  and  their  homes]  Arii  atqus/ooit  mt.    See  c.  52. 
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bo&orable  ibctiona,  and,  bj  calling  these  to  thair;  Km^nbninoe, 
roused  the  spirito  of  the  men. 

LX.  When  he  had  made  a  complete  survey,  he  gave  the 
aignal  with  the  trumpet,  and  ordered  the  cohorts  to  advance 
alowly.  The  army  of  the  en^ny  followed  his  example ;  aod 
when  they  approached  so  near  that  the  action  could  he  coso- 
menoed  by  the  light-armed  troops,  both  sides,  with  a  loud 
shout,  ru^ed  together  in  a  fdrious  charge.*  Th^  threw 
aside  theic  missiles,  and  fought  only  with  <heir  swords.  The 
veterans,  calling  to  mind  their  deeds  of  old,  engi^ed  fiercely 
in.  the  closest  combat  The  enemy  made  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance; and  both  sides  contended  with  the  utmost  fury. 
CatiHhe,  during  this  time,  was  exerting  himself  with  his  light 
iaroops  in  the  fronts  sustaining  auch  as  were  pr^9sed,  sub- 
stituting :&esh  men  for  the  wounded,  attending  to  every 
exigency,  charging  in  person,  wounding  many  an  enemy, 
and  peiforming  at  once  the  duties  of  a  valiant  soldier  and  a 
skillful  general 

TVhen  Petreius,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  found  Catiline 
attacking  him  with  such  impetuosity,  he  led  his  praetorian 
cohort  against  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  among  whom, 
being  thus  thrown  into  coufusion,  and  offering  but  partial  le- 
-^stance,*  he  made  great  slaughter,  and  ordered,  at  the  same 
dme,  an  assault  on  both  flanks.  Manlius  And  the  Faesulan, 
*word  in  hand,  were  among  the  first*  that  fell;  and  Catiline, 
when  he  saw  his  army  routed,  and  himself  left  with  but  few 
supporters,  remembering  his  birth  and  former  dignity,  rushed 
into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  where  he  was  Jain,  fighting 
to  the  last 

LXI.  When  the  battle  was  over,  it  was  plainly  s^n  what 
boFdness,  and  what  energy  of  spirit,  had  prevailed  throughout 
the  army  of  Catiline ;  for,  almost  every  where,  every  soldier, 
after  yielding  up  his  breath,  covered  with  his  corpse  the  spot 
which  he  had  occupied  when  alive,  A  few,  indeed,  whom 
the  praetorian  cohort  had  dispersed,  had  fallen  somewhat 
differently,  but  all  with  wounds  in  front  Catiline  himself 
was  found,  far  in  advance  of  his  men,  among  the  dead  bodies 

*  LX.  In  a  furiona  charge]  h^tstu  ewnU. 

•  Offering  but  partial  resistance]  Alias  alibi  reHHentet.    Not  making  a 
stand  in  a  body,  but  only  some  in  one  place,  and  some  in  another. 

«  Among  the  firftt,  etc.]  Inprimuj9uffnanis§  cadunt.    Oortius  v«ry  piopi 
eriy  n&n  inprimU  to  cdauni. 
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of  ihe  enemy;  he  waft  not  quite  teieathleflg,  ind  still  expnmfA 
in  his  countenance  the  fieroeneas  ef  spirit  which  he  had  shown 
during  his  life.  Of  his  whole  ann^,  neither  in  the  hattle, 
nor  in  fligi^  was  any  £pee-hom  eidsen  made  prisoner,  for 
th^y  had  spared  their  own  lives  no  more  than  those  of  the 
enemy. 

Nor  did  the  armj  of  the  Roman  people  obtain  a  joyfid  or 
bloodless  victory ;  n>r  all  thm  bravest  men  were  either  killed 
in  the  battle,  or  left  the  field  severely  wounded. 

Of  many  who  went  ftom  the  camp  to  view  the  ffroond,  or 
plunder  the  slain,  some,  in  turning  over  the  bocSes  <3i  ^ta^ 
enemy,  discovered  a  friend,  others  an  acquaintance,  others  a 
relative ;  some,  too,  recognised  their  enemies.  Thusy  gladness 
and  sorrow,  grief  and  joy,  were  variously  felt  throughout  the 
whole  army. 
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BXTBAOTBD  JnOU  DB  BROfiBES. 

A.u.a 

685.  Coss.  L.  CiEciLius  Metellus,  Q.  Mabcius  Bex. — 
Caliline  is  Piraetor. 

686. — C.  Calpurntus  Piso,  M.  Aciuus  Glabrio.— Catiline 
Governor  of  Africa. 

687. — L.  Volcatius  Tulujs,  M.  JBmiuus  Lepidus. — ^Deputies 
from  Africa  accuse  Catiline  of  extortion,  through  the 
agency  of  Clodius.  He  is  obliged  to  desist  from  standing 
for  the  consulship,  and  forms  the  project  of  the  first  con- 
spiracy.   See  Sail.  Cat.,  c.  18. 

688. — L.  Manuus  Torquatus,  L.  Aurelius  Cotta. — Jan,  1 : 
CatilineV  project  of  the  first  conspiracy  becomes  known, 
and  he  defers  the  execution  of'  if  to  the  5th  of  Februanr, 
when  he  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  execute  it. 
July  17  :  He  is  acquitted  of  extortion,  and  begins  to  dain- 
vass  for  the  consulsnip  for  thie  year  690. 

689. — L.  Julius  C^bsar,  C  Marcius  FiotrLtrs  TaERMUs. — 
June  I :  Catiline  convokes  the  chie&  of  the  second  con- 

3iracy;  He  is  disappointed  in  his  views  on  thecdnsul- 
lip. 
690^— If.  Tioixius  Cicero,  C.  Antonius  Htbrida'. — Oet  19  : 
Cicero  lays  the  affair  of  the  conspiracy  before  the  senate, 
who  decree  plenary  powers  to  tne  consuls  for  defending 
.  the  state.  Oct,  21 :  Silanus  and  Mur»na  are  elected  con- 
suls for  the  next  year,  Catiline,  who  was  a  candidate, 
being  rejected.  Get,  22 :  Catiline  is  accused  under  the 
Flaatian  Law  tk  vi.  Sail.  Cat,  c.  31.  OeP.  24  :  Mwilius 
takes  up  anus  in  Btrurio.    I^ov.  6:  Catiline  assembles 
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the  chief  conspirators,  by  the  agency  of  Porcius  Laeca. 
Sail  Cat,  c.  27.  Nov.  7  :  Vargunteius  and  Cornelius  un- 
dertake to  assassinate  Cicero.  Sail.  Cat,  c.  28.  Nov,  8 : 
Catiline  appears  in  the  senate ;  Cicer9  delivers  his  first 
Oration  against  \An\  he  threatens  to  extinguish  the 
flame  raised  around  him  in  a  general  destruction,  and 
quits  Rome.  Sail.  Cat^  c.  31.  Nov,  9 :  Cicero  delivers 
his  second  Oration  against  Catiline,  before  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  convoked  by  order  of  the  senate.  Nov,  20,  or 
thereabouts:  Catiline  and  Manlius  are  declared  public 
enemies.  Soon  after  this  the  conspirators  attempt  to  se- 
cure the  support  of  the  Allobrogian  deputies.  Dec,  3  : 
About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Allobroges  are  ap- 
prehended. Toward  evening  Cicero  delivers  his  third 
Oration  against  Catiline,  before  the  people.  Dec,  5.  Cic- 
ero's fourth  Oration  against  Catiline,  before  the  senate. 
Soon  after,  the  conspirators  are  condeipned  to  death,  and 
great  honors  are  decreed  by  the  senate  to  Cicero. 
691. — ^D.  Junius  Silanus,  L.  Licinius  MuruGna. — Jan,  5: 
Battle  of  Pistoria,  and  death  of  Catiline. 


The  narrative  of  Sallust  terminates  with  the  account  of  the 
battle  of  Pistoria.  There  are  a  few  other  particulars  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  conspiracy,  which,  for  the  sake  of  the 
English  reader,  it  may  not  he  improper  to  add. 

When  the  victory  was  gained,  Antonius  caused  Catiline's 
head  to  be  cut  off,  and  sent  it  to  Rome  by  the  messengeiB 
who  carried  the  news.  Antonius  himself  was  honored,  by  a 
public  decree,  with  the  title  of  Jmperator,  although  he  had 
done  little  to  merit  the  distinction,  and  although  the  number 
of  slain,  which  was  three  thousand,  was  less  than  that  for  which 
the  title  was  generally  given.     See  Dio  Cass,  xxxvii.,  40,  41. 

The  remains  of  Catiline's  army,  after  the  death  of  their 
leader,  continued  to  make  efforts  to  raise  another  insurrec- 
tion. In  August,  eight  months  after  the  battle,  a  party, 
under  the  command  of  Lucius  Sergius,  perhaps  a  relative  or 
freedman  of  Catiline,  still  offered  resistance  to  the  forces  of 
the  government  in  Etruria.    Jieliquiascoi^.uratorfitf^^eum  L. 
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Sergio^  tumultuantur  in  Hetrurid.  Fraffm.  Act.  Diurn.  The 
responsibility  of  watching  these  marauders  was  left  to  the 
proconsul  Metellus  Celer.  After  some  petty  encounters,  in 
which  the  insurgents  were  generally  worsted,  Sergiua,  having 
collected  his  force  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  attempted  to  pene- 
trate into  the  country  of  the  Allobroges,  ezpectinff  to  find 
them  ready  to  take  up  arms ;  but  Metellus,  learning  his  inten- 
tion, pre-occupied  the  passes,  and  then  surrounded  and  de- 
stroyed him  and  his  followers. 

At  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  great  honors  were  paid  to 
Cicero.  A  thanksgiving  of  thirty  days  was  decreed  in  his 
name,  an  honor  which  had  previously  been  granted  to  none 
but  military  men,  and  which  was  granted  to  him,  to  use  his 
own  words^  because  he  had  delivered  the  city  from  fire^  the  eiH" 
zens  front  elaughter^  and  Italy  from  war,  ^^  If  jny  thanks- 
giving," he  also  observes,  ^'  be  compared  with  those  of  others, 
Qiere  will  be  found  this  difference,  that  theirs  were  granted 
th^n  for  having  managed  the  inter^ts  of  the  republic  suc- 
cessfully, but  that  mine  was  decreed  to  me  for  having  pre- 
served the  republic  froin  ruin."  See  Cic.  Orat  iii.,  in  Cat, 
c  6.  Vto  Syll4,  c.  30.  In  Pison.  c.  3.  Philipp.  xiv.,  8. 
Quintus  Catulus,  then  princes  senatue,  and  Marcus  Cato 
styled  him,  several  times,  ihe  father  of  his  country. 

Soma  poreniem, 
Botna  patrem  patrie  uieeronem  libera  dixit. 

Juv.  Sat.,  viii.  2i4. 

Of  the  inferior  conspirators,  who  did  not  follow  Sergiusy  and 
who  were  apprehended  at  Rome,  or  in  other  parts  of  Italy, 
after  the  death  of  the  leaders  in  the  plot,  some  were  put  to 
death,  chiefly  on  the  testimony  of  Lucius  Vettins,  one  of  their 
number,  who  turned  informer  against  the  rest  But  many 
whom  he  accused  were  acquitted;  others,  supposed  to  1)0 
guilty,  were  allowed  to  escape. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 


Torn  Jumaownw.  I.-IV.  The  aathor's  declaration  of  hSa  design,  and  m- 
&toiy  aoooont  of  Joffortha'a  lamilj,  V.  Jngpxiha^B  chaiBcter,  VI.  His 
tfOentB  excite  apprenensioDa  in  lus  uncle.  Midpsa,  YII,  He  is  sent  to 
Knmaotia.  His  merits,  his  fiiTor  with  8cipio,  and  his  popularity  in  the 
tamy,  VIII.  He  raoeives  oommendation  and  advice  from  Scipio,  and  is 
adopted  hy  Micipsa,  wh<^  resolves  that  <^ugnrtluL  Adherbal,  and  Hiempsal, 
shaU,  at  his  death,  divide  his  kingdom  equally  between  them,  IX.  He  is 
addressed  by-Bficipaonhis  death-bed,  a.  His  proceedings,  and  those 
of  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,  after  tlie  de»th  of  Miapsa.  XI.  He  murders 
Hiempsal,  XIL  He  defeats  Adherbal,  and  drives  him  for  reAige  to  Borne. 
He  dreads  the  veneeance  of  the  senate,  and  sends  embassadors  to  Bome, 
who  are  confronted  with  those  of  AdAerbal  in  the  senate-honse,  XIII. 
The  speedi  of  Adherbal,  XlV.  The  reply  of  Jugurtha's  embassadora, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  senators,  XV.  The  prevalence  of  Jueurtha^s 
money,  and  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  between  him  and  Adherbal^ 
XVI.  .  A  descripUon  of  AfHca,  XVil.  An  account  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  of  its  principal  divisions  at  the  commencement  of  the  Ja^nrthine 
war,  XVIII.,  XIa.  Jngurtha  invades  Adherbal^s  T>art  of  the  kingdom, 
XX.  fie  defeats  Adherbal,  and  besiegres  him  in  CSrta,  XXI.  He  Ihis- 
trates  the  intentions  of  the  Boman  doBUties,  XXIL  AdherbaL*e  distijesM, 
XXni.  His  letter  to  the  senate,  XXlV.  Jugurtha  disappoints  a  second 
Boman  deputation,  XXV.  He  takes  Cirta,  and  puts  Adberdid  to  deftth^ 
XXVI.  •  The.  senate  determine*  to  mako  war  upon  him,  aoid  «ommit  the 
management  of  it  to. Calpumius,  XXVIL  Be  senda  an  ine/fectoal  enet- 
bassy  to  the  senate.  His  domini0n$  are  vigorously  invaded  by  Calpumius, 
XXVIII.  He  bribes  Calpumius.  and  makes  a  treaty  with  him,  XXIX. 
His  proceedings  are  discussed  at  Bon^e,  XXX.  The  apeeoh  of  Memmins 
concerning  them,  XXXI.  The  consequences  of  it,  XXXII.  The  arrival 
of  Jngurtha  at  Rome,  and  his  appearance  before  the  people,  XXXUL, 
XXXlV.  He  procures  the  assassination  of  Massiva,  and  Is  ordered  to  quit 
Italy,  XXXV.  Albinus.  the  successor  of  Calpumius,  renews  the  war. 
He  returns  to  Borne,  ana  leaves  his  brother  Amus  to  command  in  his  ab- 
sence, XXXVI.  Anlns  miscarries  in  the  siege  of  Suthul,  and  condndea 
a  diahonorable  treaty  with  Jugurtha,  XXXVII.,  XXXVIII.  Hia  treaty 
is  annolled  br  the  senate.  His  brother,  Albinus,  resumes  the  command 
XXXIX.  Tne  people  decree  an  inquiiV  into  the  conduct  of  those  who 
had  treated  with  Jngurtha,  XL.  Conaidfliatton  on  the  popular  and  aeno- 
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.  todil  fiMstioDg.  XU.,  XLII.  MetolltiB  assnmM  the  oondaot  of  th«  vnt, 
XUn.  He  finds  the  army  iki  Namidift  without  discmline,  XLIV.  He 
restores  sabordinstion,  XLV.  He  rejects  Jngarth&^e  oners  of  sahmission, 
bribes  his  deputies,  and  marches  into  the  oonntry,  XLVL  He  places  a 
garrison  in  Vaoca,  and  sedooes  other  depaties  of  Jngnrtha,  XLViI.  He 
engages  with  Jngnrtha,  and  defeats  him.  His  lientenan^  Batilins,  puts 
to  flight  Bomilcar,  the  ^feneral  of  Jngnrtha,  XLVIII.-LIII.  He  is  threat- 
ened with  new  opposition.  He  lays  waste  the  country.  His  stragglers 
are  cut  off  by  Jugurtha,  LIV.  His  merits  are  celebrated  at  Borne.  His 
caution.  His  progress  retarded,  LV.  He  commences  the  siege  of  Zama, 
which  is  reimoroed  by  Jugurtha.  His  lieutenant,  Marine,  repulses 
Jugurtha  at  Sicca,  LVI.  He  is  joined  by  Marius,  and  prosecutes  the  siegis. 
His  camp  is  surprised.  LyiI.,'L(Vni.  His  struggles  with  Jngnrtha,  and 
his  operations  before  the  town,  LIX.,  LX.  He  raises  the  siege,  and  goes 
into  winter  quartera  He  attaches  Bomilciar  to  his  Uiterest,  JLXI.  He 
mflkkes  a  treaty  with  Jugurtha,  who  breaks  it,  LXII.  The  ambition  of 
Harias.  His  character.  His  desire  of  the  consulship,  LXIIt.  His  ahi- 
mosity  toward  Metellus.  His  intrigues  to  supplant  him,  LXTV,  LXV. 
The  Yacdans  surprise  the  Bomaaearrison,  ana  kill  all  the  Bomana  but 
TurpiHus,  the  governor,  LXVI.,  LaVU.    Metellus  recovers  Vacca,  and 

.  puts  TurpiliuB  to  death,  LXVIII.,  LXIX.  The  conspiracy  of  Bomilcar 
and  Nabdalsa  against  Jugurtha.  and  the  discovery  of  it  Jugurtha's  dia- 
quietude,  LXX.-LXXII.  Metellus  makes  preparations  for  a  second  cam- 
pa^.  Matins  returns  to  Bome,  and  is  chosen  consul,  and  appointed  to 
ooramand  the  army  in  Namidia,  IXXHL  Jdgurtha's  irresolution.  Me- 
tellus defeats  him,  LXXIV.  The  flight  <^  Jugurtha  to  Thala.  Themard& 
of  Metellus  in  pursuit  of  him,  LXaV.  Jugurtha  abandons  Thala,  and 
Metellus  takes  possession  of  it,  LXXVI.  Metellus  receives  a  deputation 
Aom  Lepi^,  and  sends  a  detechment  thither,  LXXVIL  The  situation 
of  Leptas,  LXXVin.  The  history  of  the  Phileni,  LXXIX.  Jngnrtha 
collects  an  aimj  of  G^tulians,  and  gains  the  support  of  Boochus,  Kiiu^  of 
Mauritania.  The  two  kiuffs  proceed  toward  Cirta,  LXXX.,  LXXXI. 
Metellus  marches  agiunst  tnem,  but  hearing^  that  Marius  is  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  contents  himself  with  endeavormg  to  alienate  Boochus  from 
Jugurtha.  and  protracting  the  war  rather  than  proeeontinffit,  LXXXII^ 
JjiXXXJ^l-  The  preparations  ofMariuB  for  his  departure.  Hisdispoeition 
toward  the  nobility.  His  popularity.  liXXXIV.  His  speech  to  the  peo- 
ple, LXXXV.  He  completes  his  levies,  and  arrives  in  Africa,  LXXXVL 
He  opens  the  campugn,  LXXXVII.  The  reo^tioa  of  Metellus  in  Bome. 
The  successes  and  plans  of  Marius.  The  applications  of  Boodius, 
XXXXVIIL  Marius  marches  against  Capsa,  and  takes  it,  LXXXIX-XCI. 
He  guns  possession  of  a  fortress  which  the  Numidians  thouffht  impreg- 
nable, XCflI.-XCIV.  The  arrival  of  Svlla  in  the  camp.  His  character, 
XC V.  His  arts  to  obtain  the  lavor  of  Marina  end  the  soldiers,  XCTI. 
Jugurtha  and  Bocchus  attack  Marius,  and  are  vigorously  opposed,  XCVH., 
XcVni.  Marius  surprises  them  in  the  ni^ht,  and  routs  them  with  great 
slaughter,  XCIX.  Marius  prepares  to  ffo  into  winter  quarters.  His  viff- 
Bance,  and  maintenance  of  discipUne,  C.  He  fights  a  second  battle  with 
Joffturtha  and  Boochus,  and  gaina  a  second  Tictoiy  over  them,  CL  He 
arrives  at  Girta.  He  receives  a  deputation  ftcm  Bocchus,  and  sends  Sylla 
and  Manlius  to  confbr  with  him,  CII.  Marina  undertakes  an  expedi^on. 
Bocchus  prepares  to  send  embassadors  to  Bome,  who  ^u^^^^PP^  y7 
robbers,  takes  zefhge  in  the  Boman  camp,  and  are  entertamed  by  Svlia 
during  the  absence  of  Marius,  CHI.  Mucins  returns.  The  embassadon 
set  out  for  Bome.  The  answer  which  they  receive  from  the  senate,  CIV. 
Bocehus  desires  a  conference  with  Sylla;  Sylla  arrives  at  the  camp  of 
Boochus,  CV.-CVII.   Negotiationa  betweoi  Sylla  and  Boochos,  Cyin., 
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€IX.  Theaddreesof  BocehtatoSylla.,  ex.  Tke  iwly  of  SylM.  The 
snbBfiquexit  tnmsaotionB  between  tncin.  The  resoluoon  of  Booohns  to 
betny  Jn^irtlia,  and  the  ezeeution  of  it^  CXI<-CXIIL  The  triumph  of 
Marios,  ^IV. 


L  Mankind  uBreasonablr  complain  of  their  nature,  that, 
being*  weak  and  Bhort-Iived^  it  is  governed  by  chance  rather 
than  intellectxial  power  ;*  for,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  find, 
upon  reflection,  that  there  is  nothing  more  noble  or  excellent, 
and  that  to  nature  is  wanting,  rather  human  industry  than  ability 
or  time. 

The  ruler  and  director  of  the  life  of  man  is  the  mind,  which, 
when  it  pursues  glory  in  the  path  of  true  merit,  is  sufficienUy 
powerfal,  efficient,  and  worthy  of  honor,'  and  needs  no  assistance 
from  fortune,  who  can  neither  bestow  integrity,  industry,  or 
other  good  qualities,  nor  can  take  them  away.  But  if  the  mind^ 
ensnared  by  corrupt  passions,  abandons  itself"  to  indolence  and 
sensuality,  when  it  has  indulgled  tar  a  season  in  pernicious  grati- 
fications, and  when  bodily  strength,  time,  and  mental  vigor, 
have  been  wasted  in  sloth,  the  infirmity  of  nature  is  accused, 
and  those  who  are  themselves  in  fault  impute  their  delinquency 
to  circumstances.^ 

^  I.  ^tellectoal  powerj  Virtu&f,  See  the  remarks  on  ffiHtu^  at  the  com- 
menoemejit  of  the  Conspuraoy  of  OatSlme.  A  little  below,  I  have  rendered 
fna  mrtuH8f  '*  the  path  of  true  merit.'' 

*  Worthy  of  honor]  Glarw.  "A  person  may  be  cafled  clartts  either  on 
aooonnt  of  his  creat  actions  and  ments ;  or  on  aooomit  of  some  honor  whioh 
he  has  obtained,  as  the  oonsnls  were  called  dariasimi  viri;  or  on  account 
of  sn%at  expectations  which  are  formed  from  him.  Bat  since  the  worth  of 
him  who  is  dams  is  known  Toy  all,  it  appears  that  the  mind  is  here  called 
€iarut  because  its  Botore  is  stieh  that  pre-eminence  is  generally  attributed 
to  it,  and  the  attention  of  aU  directed  toward  it."    DieUch, 

*  Abandons  itself]  Pe$8um  dekt*  est  Is  altogether  sunk  and  orer* 
whelmed. 

*  Impute  their  delinquency  to  circumstances^  etc.]  J^uam  quisqve  eulpam 
ad  neffotia  tran^erunt.  Men  excuse  their  indolence  and  inactivity,  by 
saying  that  the  weakness  of  their  faculties,  or  the  circumstances  in  whicn 
they  are  placed,  render  them  unable  to  accomplish  any  thing  of  importance. 
Bu^  says  Seneca,  Satis  natura  homini  dedil  roboria,  si  iSHo  vtanmr  f—noUe  in 
€au8&f  wm  poue praOmdiiiur,  "Nature  has  given  men  sufficient  powers^ 
If  they  will  but  use  them ;  but  they  pretend  that  they  can  not,  when  the 
truth  18  that  they  will  not.'^  *^  J^egoiiaiB  a  common  word  with  Sallnat,  fbt 
which  other  writers  would  use  rw,ya«ftr.''  Oerlach.  *' Cuius  rei  nos  ipsi 
sumus  auotores,  ejus  culpom  rebus  extemis  attribuimus."  MuUer.  **  Auo- 
tores''  is  th«  same  aa  the  Greek  uirtoL 
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if  mail,  iiowerer,  had  as  mach  regard  icx  ivorUij  objects,  as 
be  has  spirit  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  useless,*  unprofitable,  and 
even  perilous,  he  would  not  be  goTerned  by  Gircumstianices 
more  iJian  he  would  govern  them,  and  would  attain  to  a  point 
of  greatiMss,  at  which,  instead  of  being  mortal,'  he  would  be 
immortalized  \>j  gloiy. 

IL  As  man  is  c<(Mnpo8ed  of  mind  and  body,  so,  of  all  our  con- 
cems  and  pursuits,  some  partake  the  nature  of  the  body,  and 
some  that  of  the  mind.  Thus  beauty  of  person,  eniinent  wealth, 
corporeal  strength,  and  dil  other  things  of  this  kind,  speedily 
away ;  but  the  illustrious  achievements  of  the  mind  are, 
ike  the  mind  itself^  immortal 

Of  the  advantages  of  person  and  fortune,  as  there  is  a  begin- 
ning, ihere  is  also  an  end ;  they  all  rise  and  &11,^  increase  and 
decay.  But  the  mind,  incorruptible  and  eternal,  the  ruler  of 
the  human  race,  actuates  and  has  power  over  all  things,*  yet  is 
itself  free  from  control. 

The  depravity  of  those,  therefore,  is  the  more  surprifflng,  who, 
devoted  to  corporeal  gratifications,  spend  their  lives  in  luxury 
and  indolence,  but  suSer  the  mind,  than  which  nothing  is  better 
or  greater  in  man,  to  languish  in  neglect  and  inactivity ;  es- 
pecially when  there  are  so  many  and  various  mental  employ- 
ments by  which  the  highest  renown  may  be  attained. 

nL  Of  these  occupations,  however,  civil  and  military  offices,* 

<  UseleM]  AUettiCL  UnflnitAbld,  no6  to  the  purpose,  not  eontiibuting  to 
the  improTement  of  life. 

•  Instead  of  being  m<»iall  Pro  mortalibw.  There  are  two  Benaes  in 
which  these  words  may  be  taken :  a»far  as  tnoridh  ean,  and  irutMd  qf  heing 
tnortaU,  Kritz  and  Dietach  say  that  the  latter  is  undoabtedly  the  tme 
sense.  *  Other  oommentators  are  either  silent  or  say  little  to  the  purpose. 
Afl  for  the  translators,  they  have  studied  only  how  to  get  over  the  passage 
delicately.  The  latter  sense  is  perhaps  fitvored  by  what  is  said  in  c  2, 
that  '*  the  illnstrioas  achievements  of  the  mind  are,  like  the  mind  itself,  im- 
mortal." 

▼  n.  They  all  ride  and  ftll,  ete.]  Omnia  orta  oocidwU,  et  a/ueta  mnetount. 
This  is  tnie  of  things  in  general,  but  is  here  spoken  only  of  the  qualitiea  of 
the  body,  as  ]>e  Brosses  clearly  perceived. 

•  "Has  power  over  all  things]  JSb^  euneUi,  **  All  things  are  in  its  power.** 
Bietsoh.    ^^JSubditionetena.    So  Jupiter,  Ov.  Met.  i.  197 : 

Qnum  tuihi  qui  folmen,  qui  vos  habeoque  rogoque." 

Mvrno^f, 

8o  Aristippus  said,  Saleo  laidtmy  nan  habeor  it  Zaide^  ix<^  &vk  ixofuu, 
Oic  Epist.  ad  Fam.  ix.  29, 

•  in.  Civil  and  military  ofAcea\2fagittratus  et inu>eria,  " Hlo  vocabulo 
dvilia,  hoo  miUtax^  monera,  signmoantur,"    JHgUen* 
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and  ail  admiiustratioii  of  public  affidzs,  seeia  to  me  at  the  pres- 
ent time^  by  no  means  to  be  dei^red ;  for  neither  is  honor  con-' 
ferrod  on  merit,  nor  are  those,  who  have  gained  power  by.  uur- 
lawful  means,  the  more  seoure  or  respected  for  it.  To  rule  our 
countty  or  subjects^*  by  force,  though  we  may  have  the  al»lity, 
and  may  correct  what  is  wrong,  is  yet  an  ungrateful  undertak- 
ing ;  especially  as  all  ehanges  in  the  state  lead  to^^  bloodshed, 
exile,  and  other  evils  of  discord;  while  to  struggle  in  inefifeetual 
attempts,  and  to  gain  nothing,  by  wearisome  exertions,  but  pub- 
lic hatred,  is  the  extreme  of  madness ;  unless  .when  a  base  and 
pernicious  spirit,  perchance,  may  prompt  a  man  to  sacrifice  his 
honor  and  liberty  to  the  power  of  a  party. 

IV.  Among  other  employments  which  are  pursued  by  the 
intellect,  the  recording  of  past  events  is  of  pre-eminent  utility ; 
but  of  its  merits  I  may,  I  think,,  be  silent,  since  many,  have 
rooken  of  them,  and  since,  if  I  were  to  praise  my  own  occupar 
tion,  I  might  be  considered  as  presumptuously**  praising  my- 

'  i«  To  rale  oar  oonntiy  or  Bnbjects,  cto.l  Mm  m  mUdemTe^erepairiamauf 
wreiUes^i  eto.  Oortios,  Gerlaeb,  Kiits,' DietBch,  ana  M41Il«r  are  imanimoiis' 
ni  nndeistaiidiiigfNZfvn^  ab  the  parUdple  of  the  ve^rbf^^crw.  That  this  is. 
the  fiense,  Bays  Gerlioh,  is  snfficiently  proved  by  the  coi^unction  avt;  fbr 
if  Soflnst  had  meant  jxirerUSy  he  woola  have  tised  ni;  and  in  this  e^inion' 
Alien  <3omcideB.  Doabtlese,  also,  this  sense  of' the  word  suits  etbnmelty 
vrellwith  tiie  lest  of  the  sentenoe^  in  which  changes  in  government -are. 
mentioned.  But  Bumonf^  wiCb  Crispinos,  prefers  to  follow  Aldos  If  ana-' 
tins,  who  took  the  word  in  the  other  signification,  Bttpj>osing  that  Sallnst 
borrowed  the  sentiment  fix>m  Plato,  who  says  in  his  Epistle  ad  J>ionit  Prth- 
pinquos;  Tlaripa  6i  ij  ftriripa  ivx  6ffiov  ^ovfiat  irpoa^id^eaOeu,  /i^  voa^ 
itApa^poawtK  ixof^^"^*  ^tov  dd  warpijk  ko^triiac  fierapo^c  ift^  irpoO" 
^epeiv,  drav  avev  ^vyOv,  koI  a^y^c  dvdpuv,  fJt^  duvcrdv  J  yivtoBat  ri^ 
dpiffriiv.    And  he  makes  a  similar  observation  in  hto  Crito;  Ttavraxiii, 

TzmrireoVf  b  dv  AceXtfiJot  4  irolic  re,  K<U  if  na-rplc* Biul^ecdaL  d^  ov)^  Satov 

6vTe  fitjTepa,  Hyre  naripa*  noXH  dk  tovtov  Itl  irrov  t^v  iraTpi6(u ,  On 
which  sentiments  Cicero,  ad  Fam.  L  9,  thas  comments:  Id  enitnjvbet'idem 
%EU  PUUOy  qttem  igo  aitctorem  vthemenier  $eqtw;  tatUunjk  eonUadere  in  repub-^ 
lioa  quantum  probare  tuU  civibw  poem:  vim  neque  parentis  negus palruB 
(sferre  oportere.  There  is  also  another  passage  in  Qcero,  Oat.  i.  8,  which 
Mems  to  fkvor  this  sense  of  the  word :  Si  UparmUm  Umerent  aiqut  4>diaien^ 
tuL  neqmeo$uUd  fiUione placare pouesj  ut opmor^ ab eorum oouUt aUqui^ etm-- 
eederea;  wane  U  patria,  guoa  eommunta  €9t  omnium  nottrumpargM  edit  ae 
tnektO,  etc.  Of  the  first  passage  cited  £h>m  Plato,  indeed,  Ballast's  words 
may  seem  to  be  almost  a  translation.  Tet,  as  the  majority  of  commenta- 
tors have  followed  Cortios,  I  have  also  followed  him.  Sallast  has  the  word 
in  this  sense  in  Jag.,  o.  102 :  Parentee  abunde  Jkdbemusl  So  VelL  Pat.  iL 
108:  PHneipatiscprutansexvoluntateparentium. 

.  >i  Lead  to]  P^rUadant.  ^^PorUnaere  in  a  prtffnant  sen»e,  meai^ng  not 
merelj  to  indicate,  but  quasi  secum  ftrre^  to  cany  along  with  them." 
KrilaMM,  -     . 

^a  IV.  Presumptnonsly]  Per  inaolsniiam.    Tlie  same  as  intoUnitr,  though 
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n^'  I  believe,  too,  &at  there  will  be  g&me,  who,  because  I 
Imve  resolved  to  lire  unooimected  with  politick  affairs,  will 
i^ply  to  mj  arduous  and  useful  labors  the  name  of  idleness ; 
especially  those  who  <Jiink  it  an  important  pursuit  to  court  the 
people,  and  gain  popularity  by  entertaimnetits.  But  if  Biich 
persons  will  consider  at  what  periods  I  obtained  office,  what 
sort  of  men"  were  then  unable  to  obtain  it,  and  What  de^ 
scription  of  persons  have  subsequently  entered  the  senate,** 
they  will  think,  assuredly,  that  I  have  altered  my  sentiments 
rather  from  prudence  than  from  indolence,  and  that  more  good 
will  arise  to  the  state  from  my  retirement,  than  from  the  busy 
efforts  of  others* 

I  have  often  heard  that  Quintua  Maximus,'*  Publius  Scipio,'* 
and  many  other  ilhistrious  men  df  our  country,  were  accuse 
tomed  to  observe^  thatj  when  they  looked  on  die  images  of 
tiieir  ancestors,  they  felt  their  minds  irresistibly  excited  to  the 
pursuit  of  honor,"  Not,  certainly,  that  the  wax,"  or  the 
diape,  had  any  such  iufluenee^;  but,  as  they  called  to  mind 
thcdr  forefirthers'  iachievements,  such  a  fitoie  waa  kindled  in  tSie 
breasts  of  those  enbiflait  persons,  as  could  not  be  extinguished 
till  their  own  merit  had  equaled  the  fame  and  glory  of  their 
ancestors. 

Bat,  in  the  present  stato  of  manners,  who  is  there,  on  the 

some  refer  it,  not  to  Sallnst,  but  to  quit  eadstumet^  in  the  sense  of  ttrangelff^ 
i.  e.fbdi$hiy  or  igmmin&v.    I  foJloirCortius^B  interpretation. 

i«  At  what  periods  I  obtuiied  office,  whst  sort  of  men,  eto.]  QmbuM  t^ 
iomporUms  maaitirtaut  adeptua  turn,  st  quaU$  wi,  etc.  ^'  Sallnst  obtained 
ilie  qneestorship  a  few  years  after  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  about  the  time 
when  the  state  was  agitated  by  the  (^Borders  of  Glodins  ana  his  party.  He 
waa  tribnne  of  the  people,  ▲.n.o.  701,  the  year  Iq  which  Clodios  was  killed 
by  Hilo.  He  was  praetor  in  708,  when  Cesar  had  made  himself  ruler.  In 
l£e  expression  gtuHea  viri,  etc.,  he  alludes  oMefly  to  CafecL  who,  when  he 
stood  i<»r  the  pnetorship,  was  unaucoessfhL"    BwnMuf*    Kiitaiua  defends 

i«  What  description  of  persons  have  subae^jsentlT  entered  the  sem^] 


"  Cesar  ehose  the  worthv  and  unworthy,  as  smted  his  own  purposes,  to  be 
members  of  the  senate.'^   Bwrno^, 

1*  Quintus  Mazimus]  Qniutns  Fabiua  Maximus,  of  whom  Eonios  says, 
Unus  qui  nobis  ounotaado  restitnit  rem ; 
Non  ponebatenim  mmons  ante  salatem. 

"  Publius  Scipio]  Scipio  AfKcanuathe  IQder,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal.* 
See  c.  6. 

"  To  the  pUTstdt  of  honor]  M  vertuiem,  Vvrtut  in  the  same  sense  as  m 
utirtutis  ifidf  c.  1. 

»•  The  wax]  C^ram  iOam.  The  images  or  busts  of  their  ancestors,  which 
the  nobility  kept  in  the  halk  of  their  houses,  were  made  of  wax.  See  Plin. 
H.  N.  xzxY.,  S. 
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contrary,  that  does  not  rather  emulate  his  forefathers  in  riches 
and  extravagance,  than  in  virtue  and  labor  ?  Even  men  of 
humble  birm,"  who  formerly  used  to  surpass  the  nobility  in 
merit,  pursue  power  and  honor  rather  by  intrigue  and  dishon- 
esty, than  by  honorable  qualifications ;  as  if  the  prsBtorship, 
consulate,  and  all  other  offices  of  the  kind,  were  noble  and  di^ 
nified  in  themselves,  and  not  to  be  estimated  according  to  the 
worth  of  those  who  fill  them. 

But,  in  expressing  my  concern  and  regret  at  the  manners 
of  the  state,  I  have  proceeded  with  too  great  freedom,  and  at 
too  great  length.     I  now  return  to  my  subject 

y.  I  am  about  to  relate  the  war  which  the  Roman  people 
carried  on  with  Jugurtha,  King  of  the  Numidians ;  firat,  1^ 
cause  it  was  great,  sanguinary,  and  of  varied  fortune ;  and 
secondly,  because  then,  for  the  ^t  time,  opposition  was  offered 
to  the  power  of  the  nobility ;  a  contest  which  threw  every 
thing,  religious  and  dvil,  into  confusion,'^  and  was  carried  to 
such  a  height  of  madness,  that  nothing  but  war,  and  the  devas- 
tation of  Italy,  could  put  an  end  to  civil  dissensions.'^  But 
before  I  fairly  commence  my  narrative,  I  will  take  a  review  of 
a  few  preceding  particulars,  in  order  that  the  whole  subject 
may  be  more  clearly  and  distinctly  understood^ 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  in  which  Hannibal,  the  leader  of 
the  Carthaginians,  had  weakened  the  power  of  Italy  more  than 
any  other  enemy*'  since  the  Roman  name  ^came  great>'* 
Mftflinissa,  King  of  the  Numidians,  being  received  into  ^liance 
by  Fublius  Scipio,  who,  from  his  merits  was  afterward  sur- 
named  Africanus,  had  performed  for  us  many  eminent  exploits 
in  the  field.     In  return  for  which  services,  after  the  Carthagin- 

>•  Men  of  humble  Inrth]  Mnninet  novi.    See  Cat.,  c.  28. 

»  V.  Threw  every  thing,  reUffions  and  dvil.  into  oonfhsion]  JHvina  ei 
humana  eunctapermiswU.  "  All  things,  both  aivine  and  haman,  wer^so 
ohanffed.  that  their  previoiui  condition  waa  entirely  snbverted.'*    JHOdeh. 

•1  Civil  diaienBiona]  ShuUU  ehilibus.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  most 
oommentatoTB  take  ttudia;  and  if  this  be  ri^ht,  the  whole  phnso  most  be 
nndentood  as  I  have  rendered  it.    Bo  Cortins ;  **  Ut  non  prios  flnirentnr 

S\^udia  civUia]  nisi  bello  et  vaatitate  Italis."    SaUnst  has  ttudiapafUum^ 
ag.  0. 42 :  and  Gerlaoh  quotes  from  Gic  pro  MaroelL  c.  10:  "irofi  tnim 
€oimlM  mUs  et  ttttdiU,  Hawnm  etiam  et  ccutris  diseidebamui,^^ 
**  More  than  any  other  enemy]  JUdxAm^. 

»  Since  the  Boman  nane  became  great]  Post  tna^Uudinem  nominu 
Romani,  **I  know  not  why  inter{)reters  should  find  any  difilcnlty  in  th& 
passage.  I  understand  it  to  signify  simply  9mee  the  Romans  became  so 
great  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Hannibal :  fbr,  htfor^  that  period  they 
Bad  suffered  even  heavier  calamities,  especially  from  the  Oauls/'    Cbrliic«i 
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ians  i¥«re  subdued,  and  after  Sypliax,'*  whofie  power  in  Italy 
was  great  and  extensive,  was  taken  prisoner,  the  Roman  people 
presented  to  Masinissa,  as  a  free  gift,  all  ^e  cities  and  lands 
that  they  had  captured.  Masinisaa's  friendship  for  us,  accord- 
ingly, remained^&ithfal  and  inviolate ;  his  reign'*  and  his  life 
ended  together.  His  son,  Micipsa,  alone  succe^ed  to  his  king- 
dom ;  Mastanabal  and  Gulussa,  his  two  brothers,  having  been 
carried  off  by  disease.  Micipsa  had  two  sons,  Adherl^  and 
Hiempsal,  and  had  brought  up  in  his  house,  with  the  same  care 
as  his  own  children,  a  son  of  his  brother  Mastanabal,  named 
Jugurtha,  whom  Maftiniasa,  as  being  the  son  of  a  concubine, 
had  left  in  a  private  station. 

VL  Jugurtha,  as  he  ^w  up,  being  strong  in  frame,  grace- 
ful in  person,  but,  above  all,  vigorous  in  understanding,  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  enervated  by  pleasure  and  indolence,  but, 
as  is  the  usage  of  his  country,  exercised  himself  in  riding, 
throwing  the  javelin,  and  contending  in  the  race  with  lus 
equals  in  age ;  and,  though  he  excelled  them  all  in  reputation, 
he  was  yet  beloved  hj  all.  He  also  passed  much  of  his  time 
in  hunting ;  he  was  nrst,  or  among  the  first,  to  wound  the  lion 
and  other  beasts;  he  performed  very  much,  but  spoke  very« 
little  of  himself. 

Micipsa,  though  he  was  at  first  gratified  with  these  circum- 
stances, considering  that  the  merit  of  Jugurtha  would  be  an 
honor  to  his  kingdom,  yet,  when  he  reflected  that  the  youth 
was  daily  increasing  in  popularity,  while  he  himself  was  ad- 
vanced in  age,  and  his  children  but  young,  he  was  extrpinely 
disturbed  at  the  state  of  things,  and  revolved  it  frequently  in 
his  mind.  The  very  nature  of  man,  ambitious  of  power,  and 
eager  to  gratify  its  desires,  gate  him  reason  for  apprehension, 
as  well  as  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his  own  age  and  that 

M  Syphax]  ''  He  was  "Kiag:  of  the  Masflesyli  in  Nnmidia ;  was  at  first  an 
enemprto  the  Carthaginians  (liv.  xxiv.  48),  and  afterward  their  friend  (Liv. 
xzviii.  17).  He  then  changed  sides  affain.  and  made  a  treaty  with  S^pio : 
bat  having  at  length  been  oifered  the  hand  of  Sophonisba,  the  daughter  of 
Asdmbal,  in  marriage,  he  accepted  it,  and  returned  into  alliance  with  the 
Carthaginians.  BeinjB^  subeequently  taken  prisoner  by  Masinissa  and  Lselins, 
the  lieutenant  of  Scipio,  (Liv.  zxz.  2)  he  was  caitied  into  Italy,  and  died  at 
TiburTLiv.  XXX.  45)>    Bumouf. 

>•  His  reign]  Imperii.  Cortms  thinks  that  the  mnt  of  the  Bomana 
ceased  with  the  life  of  Hasinissa,  and  that  his  son.  Micipsa,  reigned  only 
over  that  part  of  Nnmidia  which  originally  belonged  to  his  father.  Bat  in 
tins  opinion  suoceeding  oonunentaton  have  generally  aapposed  him  to  be 
nntaken.  *  . 
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of  his  ehildreii,  which  was  sufScient,  from  the  prospect  of  ^sncti 
a  priee,  to  lead  astray  even  men  of  moderate  desires.  The 
affection  of  the  Kumidians,  too,  which  was  strong  toward 
Jngurtha,  was  another  caused  for  alarm  ;  amon^  whom,  if  he 
should  cut  off  such'  a  man,  he  feared  that  some  msurrecUon  or 
war  might  arise. 

VII;  Surrounded  by  such  difficulties,  and  seeing  that  a  man, 
so  popular  amon?  his  countrymen,  was  not  to  he  destroyed 
ather  by  force  or  by  fraud,  he  resolved,  as  Jugurtha  was  of  an 
active  dispoMtion,  and:  eager  for  military  reputation,  to  expose 
him  to  dangers  in  the  field,  and  thus  make  trial  of  fortune^ 
During  the  Numantine  war,'*  therefore,  when  he  was  sending 
supplies  of  hoise  and  foot  to  the  Romans,  he  gave  him  the 
command  of  the  Numidians,  whom  he  dispatched  into  l^ain, 
hoping  that  he  would  certainly  perish,  either  by  an  ostenta- 
tious display  of  his  bravery,  or  by  tiie  merciless  hand  of  the 
enemy.  But  this  project  had  a  very  different  result  from  that 
which  he  had  expected.  For  when  Jugurtha,  wbo  was  of  an 
active  and  penetrating  intellect,  had  learned  the  disposition 
of  Publius  Scipio,  the  Romto  general,  and  the  character  of 
the  enemy,  he  quickly  rose,  by  great  exertion  and  vigilance,  by 
modestiy  submitting  to  orders,  and  frequently  exposing  himself 
to  dangers,  to  such  a  degree  of  reputation,  that  he  was  greatly 
beloved  by  our  men,  and  extremely  dreaded  by  the  Numantines, 
He  was  indeed,  whal>  is  peculiarly  difficult,  both  brave  in  ao- 
ti<m,  and  wise  in  counsel;  qualities,  of  which  the  one,  'fit>m 
fprethpught,  generally  produces  fear,  and  the  other,  from  con- 
fidence, rashness.  Ine  g^eral,  accordingly,  managed  almost 
every  difficult  matter  by  the  aod  of  Juguitha,  numbered  him 
among  hia  friends,  and  grew  daily  more  and  more  attached  to 
him,  as  a  man  whose  advice  and  whose  efforts  were  never  use- 
less. With  such  merits  were  joined  generosity  of  dispomtion, 
and  readiness  of  wit,  by  which  he  united  to  himself  many  <^ 
the  Romans  in  intimate  friendship. 

ym  There  were  at  that  time,  in  our  army,  a  number  of 
officers,  some  of  low,  and  some  of  high  birth,  to  whom  wealth 
was  more^  attractive  t^an  virtue  or  honor ;  men  who  were  at- 
tached to  certain  parties,  and  of  consequence  in  their  own 

M  Vn.  Daring  the  Namantine  war] .  Bdlo  Ifiunantino,  KtunantSa, 
whicb  stood  near  the  Bonroe  of  the  Dnrins  or  I>(furo  in  8pidn,  was  so  strong . 
in  ita  sifeoation  and  fertifloatioQB,  that  it  withstood  the  Bomans  for  fourteen 
years.    See  Florua,  li.  17, 18 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  4.  ... 
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country ;  bui^  among  the  allies,  rather  distingindbed  than  re- 
spected. These  persons  inflamed  the  mind  of  Ju^rtha,  of 
itself  sufficiently  aspiring,  by  assuring  him,  "  that  if  Micipsa 
should  die,  he  might  have  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  to  him^ 
self  V  £»  that  he  was  possessed  of  eminent  merit,  and  that  any 
thing  might  be  purchased  at  Rome." 

When  Numantia,  however,  was  destroyed,  and  Scipio  had 
determiiied  to  dismiss  the  auxiliary  troops,  and  to  return  to 
Rome,  he  led  Jugnrtha,  after  having  honored  him,  in  a  public 
assenftbly,  with  Sie  noblest  presents  and  applauses,  into  his 
own  tent;  where  he  privately  admonished  him  "to  court 
the  friendship  of  the  Romans  rather  by  attention  to  them 
as  a  body,  tnan  by  practicing  on  individuals ;"  to  bribe  no 
one,  as  what  belonged  to  many  could  not  without  danger 
be  bought  from  a  few;  and  adding  that,  if  he  would  but 
tmst  to  his  own  merits^  glory  and  regal  power  would  spon- 
taneoCuly  M  to  his  lot ;  but,  should  he  proceed  too  raMily, 
he  would  only,  by  the  influence  of  his  money,  hasten  his  own 
ruin."  . 

IX.  Having  thus  spoken,  he  took  leave  of  him,  giving  him 
a  letter,  which  he  was  to  present  to  Micipsa,  and  of  which  the 
following  was  the  purport.;  "  tlie  merit  of  your  nephew 
Jugurtha,  in.  the  war  agadnst  Kumantia,  has  been  eminently 
diranguished ;  a  fact  which  I  am  sure  will  afford  you  plea»* 
ure*  He  is  dear  to  tis  for  his  services,  and  we  shall  strive,  with 
our  utmost  efforts^  to^make  him  equally  dear  to  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome.  'As  a  friend,  I  sincerely  congratulate  you; 
you  have  a  kinsman  worthy  of  yourself,  and  of  his  grandfather 
Masinissa.'^- 

Micipsa,  when  he  found,  from  the  letter  of  tha  general,  that 
what  he  had  already  heard  reported  was  true,  being  moved, 
both  by  the  merit  of  the  youti  and  by  the  interest  felt  for 
him  by  Scipio,  altered  his  purpose,  and  endeavored  to  win 
Jugnrtha  by  kindness.     He   accordingly,  in  a  short   time,** 

*f  Vni.  Bather  by  attenlioii  to  them  as  a  body,  than  by  practicing  on  in- 
dividuals] PMiek  quamprivaUm,  *'  UniverBsa  potius  dvitatis,  qnkm  priva- 
ton]in|[ratiamquerendo."  Bvnunff,  The -words  can  only  be  rendered  peri- 
phrast&cally. 

»  IX.  In  a  short  time]  Staiim,  If  what  is  said  in  o.  II  be  correct,  that 
Jnffortha  was  adopted  within  three  years  of  Mici^sa^s  death,  his  adoption 
did  not' take  place  till  twelve  years  after  the  taking  of  Nnmantia,  which 
8iiiTOidM«d  in  619,  and  Mio^a  died  m  6S4.  Statm  is  therefore  nsed  with 
gnat  latitude,  nnless  we  suppose  Sallust  te  mean  that  Midpsa  signified  to< 
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adopted  him  as  his  son,  and  made  him,  by  his  will,  joint-h«ir 
with  his  own  children. 

A  few  years  afterward,  when,  bein^  debilitated  by  age  and 
(hsease,  he  peroeiyed  that  the  end  of  his  life  was  at  hand,  he 
is  said,  in  the  presence  of  his  fliends  and  relations,  and/of  Ad- 
herbal  and  Hiempsal  his  sons,  to  have  spoken  with  Jugortha 
in  the  following  manner : 

X.  ^  I  received  you,  Jugurtha,  at  a  very  early  age,  into  my 
kingdom,"  at  a  time  when  you  had  lost  your  father,  and  -were 
without  prospects  or  resources,  expecting  that,  in  return  for 
my  kindness,  J  should  not  be  less  loved  by  you  than  bv  my 
own  children,  if  I  should  have  any.  Nor  have  my  anticipa- 
tions deceived  me;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  your  other  great 
and  noble  deeds,  you  have  lately,  on  your  return  from  Numan- 
tia,  brought  honor  and  glory  both  to  me  and  my  kingdom ; 
by  your  bravery,  you  have  rendered  the  Romans,  from  being 
previously  our  friends,  more  friendly  to  us  thau  ever ;  the  name 
of  our  family  is  revived  in  Spain ;  and,  finally,  what  is  most 
difficult  among  mankind,  you  have  suppressed  envy  by  pre- 
eminent merit'^ 

"  And  now,  smce  nature  is  putting  a  period  to  my  life,  I 
exhort  and  conjure  you,  by  this  right  hand,  and  by  the  fidelky 
which  you  owe  to  my  kingdom,'^  to  regard  these  princes,  who 
are  your  cousins  by  birth,  and  your  brothers  by  my  generosily, 
with  sincere  affection ;  and  not  to  be  more  anxious  to  attach 
to  yourself  strangers,  than  to  retain  the  love  of  those  con- 
nected with  you  by  blood.    It  is  not  armies,  or  treasures,''  that 

Jagnrtha  bis  intentioii  to  adopt  him  immediately  on  his  retam  tnan  Nn- 
mantia,  and  that  the  formal  ceremony  of  the  adoption  was  delayed  for  some 
years. 

M  Z.  I  received  yoa^into  my  kingdom]  J»  nteutim  TWiwm  acoepi.  By 
these  words  it  is  only  signified  that  Mictpsa  received  Jogortha  into  his 
palace  so  as  to  bring  him  np  with  his  own  children.  The  critics  who  sup- 
pose that  there  is  any  aliosion  to  the  adoption,  or  a  pretended  intention  of 
It  on  the  part  of  Mici]^  are  evidently  in  the  wronff. 

so  Pre-eminent  ment]  Gloria,    Our  Enfflish  word  glorp  is  too  strong. 

n  By  the  fidelity  which  you  owe  to  my  Idnedom]  jPer  regnifidem.  This 
seems  to  be  the  best  of  all  the  ezplanationB  that  have  been  offered  of  these 
words.  *'  Per  fidem  qnam  tu  rex  (fatoras^  mihi  regi  prsdstare  debes."  Bur- 
nmif,  "  Per  fidem  quid  decet  in  regno,  i,  e,  reffem."  IHettdu  **Per  earn 
fidem,  (^na  esse  decet  eum  qui  regnum  obtinet.'^    KrUsma, 

»  It  IS  not  armies,  or  treasures,  etc.]  'Ov  rode  rd  xp^^ovv  cK^irrpov  rd 
T^v  P<iaiXeiav  diaoci^ov  kariVj  aXXvL  ol  ttoXXoI  ^iXoi  OK^TTTpov  paatXsvatv 
uXridkoraTov  kclL  ua^akearaTov,  "  It  is  not  this  g^olden  soepter  that  otm  pre- 
serve a  kingdom :  bat  numerous  friends  are  to  princes  their  troat  and  aafiaat 
scepter.**    jten.  Cyrop.,  viit  7,  U. 
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form  the  defenses  of  a  kingdom,  but  friends,  whom  jou  can 
neither  command  by  force  nor  purchase  with  gold ;  for  they 
are  acquired  only  by  good  offices  and  integrity.  And  who  can 
be  a  greater  friend  man  one  brother  to  another  ?"*  Or  what 
stranger  will  you  find  faithfril,  if  you  are  at  enmity  with  your 
own  nmily  ?  I  leave  you  a  kingdom,  which  will  be  strong  if 
you  act  honorably,  but  weak,  if  you  are  ill-affected  to  each 
other ;  for  by  concord  even  small  states  are  increased,  but  by 
discord,  even  the  greatest  fall  to  nothing. 

**  But  on  you,  Jugurtha,  who  are  superior  in  age  and  wi^om, 
it  is  incumbent,  more  than  on  your  brothers^  to  be  cautious 
that  nothing  of  a  contrary  tendency  may  arise  ;  for,  in  all  dis- 
putes, he  that  is  the  stronger,  even  though  he  receive  the  in- 
jury, appears,  because  his  power  is  greater,  to  have  inflicted  it. 
And  do  you,  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,  respect  and  regard  a 
kinsman  of  such  a  character ;  imitate  his  virtues,  and  make  it 
your  endeavor  to  show  that  I  have  not  adopted  a  better  son'^ 
than  those  whom  I  have  begotten.'' 

-  XL  To  this  address,  Jugurtha,  though  he  knew  that  the 
king  had  spoken  insincerely,"  and  though  he  was  himself  re- 
volving thoughts  of  a  far  different  nature,  yet  replied  with  good 
foeling,  suitable  to  the  occasion.  A  few  days  afterward  Micipsa 
died. 

When  the  princes  had  performed  his  fimeral  with  due  mag- 
nificence, they  met  together  to  hold  a  discussion  on  the  general 
condition  of  their  a&irs.  Hiempsal,  the  youngest,  who  was 
naturally  vid^it,  and  who  had  previously  shown  contempt  for 
the  mean  birth  of  Jugurtha,  as  being  inferior  on  his  mother's 
side,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  Adherbal,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent Jugurtha  from  being  the  middle  one  of  the  three,  which 
is  regarded  by  the  Numidians  as  the  seat  of  honor."     Being 

»  And  who  can  be  a  greater  friend  than  one  brother. to  another?]  Quia 
autem  amidory  quamfraterfratri  f  "  N6/mC  ctdeA^f  toi)c  ah^ivo^  ^tAov?. 
Meniknder.*'     Watu. 

M  That  I  have  not  adopted  a  better  son.  &o.]  Ne  tgo  mdiores  Uberos  murmue 
ndear  qnam  gemiiete,  Ab  there  is  no  aUoaion  to  Midpaa^a  adoption  of  any 
other  aon  than  Jugurtha,  SaUuat^a  expression  Uberoi  tumtiate  can  hardly  be 
defended.    It  is  neceaaary  to  eive  •<>»  in  the  aingnlar,  in  the  translation. 

M  XI.  Had  spoken  insinoerely]  Mda  looutum.  Jugurtha  saw  that  Mioipsa 
pretended  more  love  far  him  than  he  really  felt.    Comnare  e.  6,  7. 

«  Which  is  regarded  by  the  Numidians  as  the  seat  of  honor]  Quod  apud 
Nwmdaa  Jumori  dueUur,  **  I  indme,"  aays  Sir  Henry  Steuart^ "  to  consider 
those  mannscripta  as  the  most  correct*  in  which  the  word  at  is  placed  im- 
jDBdMUAyh^fyt^apudfQwaaiapmdjriimuktaiM^  Sir  Henry 
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urged  by  his  bvothor,  liowever^  to  yield  to'  superior  age;  he  at 
length  removed,  but  with  reluctance,  to  the  otner  seat." 

In  the  course  of  this  conference,  after  a  lo:^  debate  about 
the  administration  <^  the  kingdom,  Jugurtha  suggested,  among 
other  measures,  *'  that  all  the  ^cts  and  de<»^es  made  in  the 
last  five  years  should  be  annulled,  as  Micip^  during  that 
period^  had  been  enfeebled  by  age,  and  scarcely  sound  in  in- 
tellect'' Hiempsal  replied,  "that  he  was  exceedingly  pleased 
with  the  jHToposal,  since  Jugurtha  himself  within  the  last  three 
years,  had  been  adopted  as  joint-heir  to  the  throne."  This  re- 
partee sunk  deeper  into  the  mind  of  Jugurtha  than. any  one 
miagined,  Froik  that  very  time,  aoooidingly,  being  ^agitated 
with  resentment  and  jealousy,  he  began  to  mutate  $.nd  concert 
schemes,  and  to  think  of  nothing  but  pifojects  for  secretly  cut- 
ting off  Hiempsal.  But  his  pla|is  proving  slow  in  operation, 
and  his  angry  feelings  remaining  unabated,  he  resolved  to  exe- 
cute his  purpose  by  any  means  whatsoever. 

Xn.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  princes,  of  which  I  hsLv^ 
just  spoken,  it  had  been  resolved,  in  consequence  of  their  dis- 
agreement, that  the  treasures  should  be  divided  among  them^ 
and  that  limits  should  be  set  to  the  jurisdiction  of  each.  .  Days 
were  accordingly  appointed  for  both  these  purposes,  but  the 
earlier  of  the  two  for  the  division  of  the  money.  The  princes, 
in  the  mean  time,  retired  into  s^Hurate  places  Of  abode  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  treasury.  Hiempsal,  residing  in  the  towb 
of  Thinnida,  happened  to  occvlpv  the  house  of  a  man,  who, 
bang  Jugurtha's  chief  lictor,'^  had  always  been  liked  and 

imght  have  learned,  had  he  consulted  the  commentators,  that  *^ths  uford^t 
Ujoiaeed  immediately  hefwe  apnd''  in  bo  mannsoript;  that  lipsins  was  the 
ibst  who  proposed  its  insertion ;  and  that  Crispinns,  the  only  editor  who 
has  received  it  into  his  text,  is  ridiculed  hy.  Wasse  for  his  folly.  **  Lipsius," 
says  CortiuS)  "  c^m  seiret  apnd  Bomanos  etiam  medium  locum  honoratiorem 
fnisse.  corrigit :  qw>i  ei  aiud  Numidae  hmori  dueitur.  Bed  qnis  talia  ab 
histonoo  ezegerif  f  8i  de  i^nmidis  nanat,  uon  ftdld  aliqnia  intnlerit,  allter 
propterea  fniase  apiid  .BomanoB." 

>r  To  the  other  seat]  In  dUeram  partem.  We  must  suppose  tluit  the  three 
seats  were  phiced  ready  for  the  three  princes  \  that  Adherbal  sal;  down,  first, 
in  one  of  the  outside  seats ;  the  ome,  namely^  that  wonld  he  oa  the  right 
hand  of  a  spectator  faoiiur  them ;  and  that  Hiempsal  immediateiy. took  th» 
middle  seat,  on  Abherbara  riffht  hand,  so  as  to  foree  Jugurtha  to  tske  &a 
o^MT  ontsidie  one.  Abherbal  had  thai  t«  remove  Hiemmal  in^aiittram  par- 
Um^  that  is,  to  indnoe  him  to  take  the  seat  ooiteapoBding  to  hia  own,  on: 
the  other  aide  of  the  middle  ime. 

»  XIL  Chief  lictorj  PraawmMe  lietor,  '^Theproximue  Uetor  was  he  who, 
when  the  lictors  walked  before  the  prinoe  or  magiatrate  in  a  regidar  Une. 
one  behind  the  other,  waa  last,  ornezt  tathe  psmon^  wbl^th«7attended.^^ 
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fiiyored  by  his  magter.  This  maiif  thos  oppojrtanely  [uraeeiited 
as  an  instrument,  Jngurtha  loaded  with  promises,  and  induced 
liim  to  go  to  his  house,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  looking  oyer  it, 
and  provide  himself  with  £alse  keys  to  the  gates ;  for  the  true 
ones  used  to  be  giyen  to  Hiempsal ;  .adding,  that  h'e  himself 
when  circumstances  should  call  for  his  presence,  would  be  at 
the  place  with  a  large  body  of  men.  This  commission  the 
Kumidian  speedily  execut^  aixdt  according  to  his  infll7uction% 
admitted  Jugurtha's  men  in  the  nighty  who,  as  soon  as  they 
had  entered  the  house,  went  different  wa^s  in  quest  of  the 
prince ;  some  of  his  attendants  they  killed  while  asleep,  and 
pthers  as  they  met  them ;  they  searched  into  secret  places^ 
broke  open  those  that  were  shut^  and  filled  the  whole  premises 
with  uproar  and  tumult.  Hiempsal,  after  a  time,  was  found 
concealed  in  the  hut  of  a  maid-servant,'*  where,  in  his  alarm 
and  ignorance  of  the  locality,  he  had  at  first  taken  refuge» 
The  Numidians,  as  they  had  been  ordered,  brought  his  head  to 
Jugurduu 

XnL  The  report  of  so  atrocious  an  outrage  was  eoon  spread 
through  Africa.  Fear  seised  on  Adherbal,  and  on  all  who 
had  l^n  subject  to  Mic^psa.  The  Numidians  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  greater  number  following  Adherbal,  but  the  more 
warhke,  Jugurtha ;  who,  accordingly,  a^ed  as  large  a  force 
as  he .  could,  brought  several  cities^  partly  by  force  and  partly 
by  their  own  consent,  under  his  power^  and  prepared  to  make 
iumself  sovereign  of  the  whole  of  Nupiidia,  ,  Adherbal,  though 
lie  had' sent  embassadors  to  Bome,  to  inf<»*m  the  senate  of  his 
brother's  murder  and  lus  own  circumstances,  yet,  relying  on 
the  ni^nber  of  his  troops,  prepared  for  an  armed  resistance. 
When  the  matter,  however,  came  to  a  contest,  He  was  defeated, 
and  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  into  our  province,**  and  from 
thence  hastened  to  Bome. 

CbrtiM,  He  would  thus  be  ready  to  receiye  the  great  man^s  ooauxMiids,  and 
be  kk  immediate  oommanioatioii  with  him.  We  must  aoppooe  either  that 
Salloflt  merely  apeaka  in  oonformity  with  the  practice  of  the  BomaQs,  or^ 
what  la  more  pvobaUe,  that  the  Boman  ctkstMh  of  being  preceded  by  liotora 
had  been  adopted  in  Nmtiidia. 

<•  Hat  of  a  maidHBenrant]  Jktf/ftrio  tmdUrU  amriUc£,  Boae  rendera  Pugmrio 
'<  a  mean  apartment,'^  and  other  tran^tora  have  given  something  eimiia^aa 
if  they  thouffht  that  the  tiervaat  must  iutve  had  a  room  in  the  honae.  Bot 
she,  and  <)mer  Kamidian  aeovanta,  may  have  had  hnta  apart  ftom  the 
dwelliBg-honse.    Tkt(j^um  nndonbtedly  aigniflea  aku$in  general. 

«  XIlL  Into  oar  province] /it^iVvetfiMam.  "  The  wordjwwww^  hi  tiiia 
place,  aigniilea  that  part  of  AMoawhioh,  afUr  th»  deatcnotMn  of  Car^ag% 
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Jugurtha,  having  thus  accomplished  his  purposes,**  and  re- 
flecting, at  leisure,  on  the  crime  which  he  had  committed, 
hegan  to  feel  a  dread  of  the  Roman  people,  against^  who^ 
resentment  he  had  no  hopes  of  security  but  in  the  ararice 
of  the  nobility,  and  in  his  own  wealth.  A  few  days  afterward, 
therefore,  he  dispatched  embassadors  to  Rome,  with  a  prc^- 
sion  of  gold  and  silver,  whom  he  directed,  in  the  first  place,  to 
make  abundance  of  presents  to  his  old  ft*iends,  and  then  to  pro- 
cure him  new  ones ;  and  not  to  hesitate,  in  short,  to  effect 
whatever  could  be  done  by  bribery. 

When  these  deputies  had  arrived  at  Rome,  and  had  sent 
large  presents,  according  to  the  prince's  direction,  to  his  inti- 
mate mends,"  and  to  others  whose  influence  was  at  that  time 
powerful,  so  remarkable  a  change  ensued,  that  Jugurtha,  from 
being  an  object  of  the  greatest  odium,  grew  into  great  regard 
and  fevor  with  the  nobility;  who,  partly  allured  with  hope, 
and  partly  with  actual  largesses,  endeavored,  by  soliciting  tiie 
members  of  the  senate  individually,  to  prevent  any  severe 
measures  from  being  adopted  against  him*  When  the  em- 
bassadors, accordingly,  felt  sure  of  success,  the  senate,  on  a 
fixed  day,  gave  audience  to  both  parties.**  On  that  occasion, 
Adherbd,  as  I  have  understood,  spoke  to  the  following  effect : 

XIV.  "  My  father  Micipsa,  Conscript  Fathers,  enjoined  me, 
on  his  death-bed,  to  look  upon  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  as 
mine  only  by  deputation  ;**  to  consider  the  right  and  authority 
as  belonging  to  you ;  to  endeavor,  at  home  and  in  the  field, 
to  be  as  serviceable  to  the  Roman  people  as  possible ;  and  to 
regard  you  as  my  kindred  and  relatives  :**  saying  that,  if  I  ob- 
served  these  injunctions,  I  should  find,  in  your  friendship, 

fell  to  the  Bomans  by  the  light  of  oonqaest,  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom 
of  Micipsa."     Warn, 

^  H&vinff  thus  acoomplished  his  parposesl  Pa^nUie  eonniiU.  After  dofi- 
tiUU,  in  aU  the  manuscripts,  occur  the  vrords  postquam  omnii  Numidim 
PjMbatur,  which  were  struck  out  by  Gortius,  as  bemg  tutpieeima  fio»»a. 
The  recent  editors,  Gerlaoh,  Kritz,  jDietsoh,  and  Bumoui^  have  restoaied 
them. 

41  His  intimate  friends^  MtpiHbuf,  Persons  probably  with  whom  he  had 
been  intimate  at  Numantia,  or  who  had  since  visited  him  in  Numidia. 

*»  The  senate— gave  aadienoe  to  both  parties]  smaku  utriaqu*  daiur. 
"The  embassadors  of  Jufl^urtha,  and  Adherbal  in  person,  are  admitted  into 
the  senate-honse  to  plead  their  cause.''    JBumouf. 

**  XIV.  By  deputation]  Pro&uraUons.  He  was  to  consider  himself  only 
the  ffroourator,  manager,  or  deputed  governor,  of  the  kingdom. 

«•  Kindred— and  relatives]  Cb^MoiorufA— opiium.  Oofw^u  ia  n  blood 
ittlaliOD ;  ttfim§  is  properly  a  relative  by  msmage. 
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annies,  riches,  and  all  necessary  defenses  of  my  resim.  By 
these  precepts  I  was  proceeding  to  regulate  my  conduct,  when 
Jugurtha,  the  most  abandoned  of  all  men  whom  the  earth  con- 
tains, setting  at  naught  your  authority,  expelled  me,  the  grand* 
son  of  Masinissa,  and  the  hereditary^'  ally,  and  Mend  of  the 
Roman  people,  from  my  kingdom  and  aU  my  possessions. 

"•  Since  I  was  thus  to  be  reduced  to  such  an  extremity  of 
wretchedness,  I  could  wish  that  I  were  able  to  implore  your 
aid,  Conscript  Fathers,  rather  for  the  sake  of  my  own  services 
than  those  of  my  ancestors;  I  could  wish,  indeed,  above  all, 
that  acts  of  kindness  were  due  to  me  from  the  Rcnnans,  of 
which  I  should  not  stand  in  need ;  and,  next  to  this,^^  that,  if 
I  required  your  services,  I  might  receive  them  as  my  due. 
But  as  integrity  is  no  defense  in  itself  and  as  I  had  no  power 
to  form  the  character  of  Jugurtha,^'  I  have  fled  to  you.  Con* 
script  Fathers,  to  whom,  what  is  the  most  grievous  of  all  things, 
I  am  compelled  to  become  a  burden  before  I  have  been  an 
assistance. 

"  Other  princes  have  been  received  into  your  friendship  after 
having  been  conquered  in  war,  or  have  solicited  an  alUanoe 
with  you  in  circumstances  of  distress ;  but  our  family  com- 
menced its  league  with  the  Romans  in  the  war  with  Carthage, 
at  a  time  when  their  faith  was  a  greater  object  of  attraction 
than  their  fortune.  Suffer  not,  then,  O  Conscript  Fathers,  a 
descendent  of  that  family  to  implore  aid  from  you  in  vain.  If 
I  had  no  other  plea  for  obtaining  your  assistance  but  my 
wretched  fortune;  nothing  to  urge,  but  that,  having  been 
recently  a  king,  powerful  by  birth,  by  character,  and  by 
resources,  I  am  now  dishcmored,  afflicted,^*  destitute,  and  de- 
spondent on  the  aid  of  others,  it  would  yet  become  the  dignity 
of  Rome  to  protect  me  from  injury,  and  to  allow  no  man's 
dominions  to  be  increased  by  crime.  But  I  am  driven  from 
those  very  territories  which  the  Roman  people  gave  to  my 

«  IlereditaTy\  Ab  Hirpe. 

*7  Next  to  this]  Secundum  ea.  "  Prisoianus,  lib.  xiii.,  de  prsBpositione 
94SNi&,S60wid/umy  inqtut,  quandoproKard  et  fierd  acokriiw,  locoprapotiHonis 

eat,    SallaBtias  ia  Joffurthino :  teoundum  ea,  vU  de^ms  uterer.    ^Vide^ 

lioet  hoc  dicity  Secundum  in  SaUastii  ezemplo,  jkw^  vftlprootimi  significaro.*' 
Siviua, 

<8  As  I  had  no  power  to  form  the  character  of  Jugurtbaj  Mque  mihi  t» 
manufvUj  qvalis  Juffuriha  foret.  ^^In  mawu  fuU  ia  simply  in  .potentate 
fuU,-^1&[.  Uec,  iv.  4,  44 :  Uxor  quid  faciat  in  mamt  non  ed  med*"* 
Corivue, 

«•  Dishonored,  afflicted]  Dtformatue  arumnit. 
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imceBtons,  and  from  which  my  Mher  siid  gnmd&thet,  in  eoti^ 
Jmiction  with  yourselves,  expelled  Syphax  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians. It  is  what  you  bestowed  that  has  been  wresfted  from 
me ;  in  my  wrongs  you  are  insulted. 

"Unhappy  inan  that  I  am!  Has  your  kindness,  O  my 
father  Micipsa,  cotne  to  this,  that  he  whom  you  made  equal 
with  your  children,  and  a  sharer  of  your  kingdom,  should  be- 
come, above  all  others,"  the  destroyers  of  yoirir  race  ?  Shall 
our  family,  then,  never  be  at  peace!  Shall  we  always  be 
harassed  with  war,  bloodshed,  and  exile  ?  While  the  Cartha- 
ginians continued  in  power,  we  were  necessarily^  exposed  to  all 
mamier  of  troubles ;  for  the  enemy  were  on  our  frontiers ;  you, 
our  friends,  were  at  a  distance ;  and  all  our  dependence  was  on 
our  arms.  But  after  that  pest  was  extirpated,  we  weriei  happy 
in  the  enjoyment  of  tranquillity,  as  having  no  enemies  but  such 
as  you  would  happen  to  appoint  us.  But  lo!  on  a  sudden, 
Jugurtha,  stalking  forth  with  intolerable  audacity,  wickedness, 
and  arrogance,  and  having  put  to  death  my  brother,  his  own 
counn,  made  his  territory,  in  the  first  place,  the  prize  of  his 
guilt;  and  bext,  being  unable  to  ensnare  ine  with  shiMlar 
stratagems,  he  rendered  me,  when  under  your  rule  I  expected 
any  thing  rather  than  violence  or  war,  an  exile,  as  you  see,  from 
my  country  and  my  home,  the  prey  of  poverty  and  misery,  and 
safer  any  where  than  in  my  own  Mngdom. 

"I  was  always  of  opinion.  Conscript  Fathers,  as  I  had  often 
heard  my  father  observe,  that  those  who  cultivated  your  friend- 
ship might  indeed  have  an  arduous  service  to  perform,  but 
would  be  of  all  people  the  most  secure.  What  6ur  femily 
could  do  for  you,  it  has  done ;  it  has  supported  you  in  all  your 
wars ;  and  it  is  for  you  to  provide  for  our  safety  in  time  of 
peace.  Our  &ther  left  two  of  us,  brothers ;  a  third,  Jugurtha, 
he  thought  would  be  attached  to  us  by  the  benefits  eonforred 
upon  him ;  but  one  of  us  has  been  murdered,  and  I,  the  other, 
have  scarcely  escaped  the  hand  of  lawlessness.'*     What  course 

M  Above  all  others]  PoHssimitm, 

•1  One  of  OB  has  been  mnrdered,  and  I,  the  other,  have  scarcely  escaped 
the  hand  of  lawlessness]  AUer  eorum  neeattu^  dUervua  ipte  epo  mantu  imgnag 
vix  efvgi.  This  is  the  eenend  reading,  bnt  it  can  not  oe  nffht.  Adherbal 
BpeaRs  of  himself  and  his  brother  as  two  persons,  and  of  Jngnrtha  as  a 
third,  and  says  that  ofihoM  two  the  one  (alter)  has  been  killed ;  be  would 
then  naturally  proceed  to  speak  of  himself  as  the  other;  u  e.  he  would  use 
the  word  aUer  concerning  himself,  not  apply  it  to  Jngnrtha.  Allen,  there- 
ihre,  proposes  to  read  a2^  moo^im,  a2ferf)ififMi«tfi9pia«  vix  efuffi.  This  mode 
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am  I  iM>w  take  ?  Unhapp j  that  I  am,  to  what  place,  raUier 
than  another,  ahall  I  betake  myself!  All  the  props  of  pur 
familj  are  extinct;  my  father,  of  necessity,  has  paid  the  debt 
of  nature ;  a  kinsman,  whom  least  of  all  men  it  became,  has 
wickedly  taken  the  life  of  my  brother;  and  as  for  my  other 
relatives,  and  friends,  and  <K)nnectionSyTarious  forms  of  destnio 
tion  have  overtaken  them.  Seized  by  Jugurtha,  some  have 
been  crucified,  and  some  thrown  to  wild  leasts,  while  a  few, 
whose  lives  have  been  spared,  are  shut  up  in  the  darkness  of 
the  dungeon,  and  drag  on,  amid  suffering  and  sorrow,  an 
eidstence  more  grievous  than  death  itself. 

^'  If  all  that  f  have  lost,  or  all  that,  from  being  friendly,  has 
become  hostile  to  me,"  remained  unchanged,  yet,  in  case  of 
any  sudden  calamity,  it  is  of  you  that  I  imould  still  have  to 
implore  assistance,  to  whom,  from  the  greatness  <^  your  empire, 
justice  and  injustice  in  general  should  be  objects  of  regard. 
And  at  the  present  time,  when  I  am  exiled  from  my  country 
and  my  home,  when  I  am  left  alone,  and  destitute  of  all  that  is 
suitable  to  my  dignity,  to  whom  can  I  goi,  or  to  whom  shidl  I 
appeal,  but  to  you?  Shall  I. go  to  nations  and  kings,  who, 
from  our  friendship  with  Eome,  are  all  hostile  to  my  family  i 
Could  I  go,  indeed,  to  any  place  where  there  are  not  abundance 
of  hostile  monuments  of  my  ancestors  ?  Will  any  cme,  who 
has  ever  been  at  enmity  with  you,  take  pity  upon  me  t 

"Masinissa,  inoreover,  instructed  us.  Conscript  Fathena,  to 
cultivate  no  friendship  but  that  of  Rome,  to  adopt  no  new 
leagues  or  alliances,  as  we  should  find,  in  your  good-will, 
abundance  of  efficient  suj^xMi^ ;  while,  if  the  &rtune  of  your 
empire  should  change,  we  must  sink  together  with  it.  But, 
by  your  own  merits,  and  the  favor  of  the  gods,  you  are  great 
and  powerful;  the  whole  world  regards  you  with  favor  and 
yields  to  your  power ;  and  you  are  the  better  able,  in  conse- 
quence, to  attend  to  the  grievances  of  your  allies.  My  only 
&ar  is,  that  private  friencbhip  for  Jugurtha,  too  little  under- 
stood, may  lead  any  of  you  astray ;  for  his  partisans,  I  hear, 
are  doing  their  utmost  in  his  behalf  soliciting   and   impor- 

of  oorreoti<m  strikes  oat  too  mnoh ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  seoond 
aUer  uhoxdd  be  in  the  nominative  case* 

a*  From  bein^  friendly,  has  become  hostile  to  me]  Me  necesaariM  advorsa 
fcusta  twnJt,  **  Si  omnia  mihi  incolnmia  manerent.  neope  qnidqiuun  rerun 
meanim  (s.  pnBsidiomm)  amisissem,  neqne  Jngnruia  aJoique  mtm  ex  neoes- 
aariis  immia  fiicti  essent."    KrUmM^ 
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tuning  you  individually,  to*  pass  no  decision  against  one  who 
is  absent,  and  whose  cause  is  yet  untried ;  and  saying  that  I . 
state  what  is  &lse,  and  only  pretend  to  be  an  exile,  when  I 
might,  if  I  pleased,  have  remained  still  in  my  IdngdonL  But 
would  that  I  could  see  him,^'  by  whose  unnatural  crime  I  anr 
thus  reduced  to  misery,  pretending  as  I  now  pretend;  and 
would  t^at,  either  with  you  or  with  the  immortal  gods,  there 
may  at  length  arise  some  regard  for  human  interests ;  for  then 
assuredly  will  he,  who  is  now  audacious  and  triumphant  in 
guilt,  be  tortured  by  every  kind  of  suffering,  and  pay  a  heavy 
penalty  for  his  ingratitude  to  my  father,  for  the  murder  of 
my  brother,  and  for  the  distress  which  he  has  brought  upon 
myself. 

"  And  now,  O  my  brother,  dearest  object  of  my  affection, 
though  thy  life  has  been  prematurely  taken  from  thee,  and  by 
a  hand  that  should  have  been  the  last  to  touch  it,  yet  I  think 
thy  fate  a  subject  for  rejoicing  rather  than  lapientation,  for,  in 
(osing^  life,  thou  hast  not  been  cut  off  from  a  throne,  but  fix)m 
flight,  expatriation,  poverty,  and  all  those  afflictions  which  now 
press  upon  me.  But  I,  unfortunate  that  I  am,  cast  from  the 
throne  ,  of  my  &ther  into  the  depths  of  calauuty,  afford  an 
•example  of  human  vicissitudes,  undecided  what  course  to  adopt, 
whether  to  avenge  thy  wrongs,  while  I  myself  stand  in  need 
«>f  assistance,  or  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  my  kingdom^'While 
my  life  or  death  depends  on  the  aid  of  others." 

"Would  that  death  could  be  thought  an  honorable  ter- 
mination to  my  misfortunes,  that  I  might  not  seem  to  live  an 
object  of  contempt,  if^  sinking  under  my  afflictions,  I  tamely 
submit  to  injustice.  But  now  I  can  neither  live  with  pleasure, 
nor  can  die  without  disgrace.**     I  implore  you,  Jlierefore,  Con- 

u  Bat  would  that  I  oould  see  him,  etc.]  Quod  tttinam  iUum^^^id^am*  The 
auod,  in  quod  utmam^  ib  the  same  as  that  in  quod  »i,  which  we  commonly 
mmslate,  hU  y»  Quody  in  snch  expressions,  serves  as  a  particle  of  oonnecliaa 
1>etween  what  precedes  and  whal  follows  it;  the  Latins  being  fond  of  oon^ 
nection  by  means  of  relatives.  See  Znmpt^s  Lat.  Grammar  on  this  point, 
Sect  68,  82,  Kenriok's  translation.  Kntzins  writes  quoduimam.  quodti, 
quodmaiy  etc.,  as  one  word.  Cortins  injudiciously  Interprets  quoa  m  this 
passage  as  h&v'mg  faciejUem  understood  with  it. 

M  My  life  or  death  depends  on  the  aid  of  others]  Ci^us  vUa  neoisque  ex 
opibus  aUenia  pendet.  On  the  aid  of  the  Bomans.  Unless  they  protected 
him,  he  expected  to  meet  with  the  same  &te  as  Hiempsal  at  the  nanda  of 
Jngurtha. 

M  Without  disgrace]  Sine  dedeeore.  That  is,  if  he  did  not  aacoeed  in  geV 
ting  revenge  on  Jugurtha. 
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script  Fathers,  by  your  regard  for  yourselves,"  for  your 
children,  and  for  your  parents,  and  by  the  majesty  of  the 
Eoman  people,  to  grant  me  succor  in  my  distress,  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  injustice,  and  not  to  suffer  the  kingdom  of 
Numidia,  which  is  your  own  property,  to  sink  into  ruin^^ 
through  villainy  and  the  slaughter  of  our  &mily." 

XV.  When  the  prince  ha3  concluded  his  speech,  the  em- 
bassadors of  Ju^nrtha,  depending  more  on  their  money  than 
their  cause,  replied,  in  a  few  words,*'^  that  Hiempsal  had  been 
put  to  death  by  the  Numidians  for  his  cruelty ;  that  Adherbal, 
commencing  war  of  his  own  accord,  complained,  after  he  was 
defeated,  of  being  unable  to  do  injury ;  and  that  Jugurtha  en- 
treated the  senate  not  to  consider  him  a  different  person  from 
what  he  had  been  known  to  be  at  Numantia,  nor  to  set  the 
assertions  of  his  enemy  above  his  own  conduct.^' 

Both  parties  then  withdrew  from  the  senate-house,  and  the 
senate  immediately  proceeded  to  deliberate.  The  partisans  of 
the  embassadors,  with  a  great  many  others,  corrupted  by  their 
influence,  expressed  contempt  for  the  statements  of  Adherbal, 
extolled  with  the  highest  encomiums  the  merits  of  Jugurtha, 
and  exerted  themselves  as  strenuously,  with  their  interest  and 
xjloquence,  in  defense  of  the  guilt  and  infamy  of  another,  as 

«•  By  your  regard  for  yourselves,  etc.]  I  have  here  departed  from  the 
text  or  CortiuB,  who  reads  per^  ifos,  liheras  aiqueparenies,  i.  e.  voa  (obsecro)  per 
Uberoe^  etc,  as  most  critics  would  explain  it,  though  C6rtiu3  himself  preters 
taking  vo8  as  the  nominative  case,  and  joining  It  with  mbvenUe^  which  fol- 
lows.   Most  other  editions  have ^  r '-*^ * ' ^ —  *^ 

which  I  have  adhered.    Per  vos,  t!" 

times,  is  found  in  othOT  passages  ;,*  —  ^ , — 

18 :  Per  vos^Jtdemque  vesiram.  Cic  pro  Plane.,  c.  42 ;  Per  w*,  per/oHunat 
ifetftnu, 

"  To  Bml^  into  Turn]  Ihbeseere.  **Faullatim  interire."  Coriwu,  Lucret. 
IL  1172 :  Omohia  pa'tiUaUm  tabeaeere  el  ire  Ad  camtlvm, 

**Thi8  speech?*  says  Gerlach,  "though  of^less  weighty  alignment  than 
the  other  speecnes  of  Sallust,  is  composed  with  ^eat  art.  Neither  the 
speaker  nor  his  cause  was  adapted  for  the  highest  flights  of  eloquence ;  but 
Sallust  has  shrouded  Adherbal's  weakness  in  excellent  language.  That 
there  is  a  constant  recurrence  to  the  same  to^cs,  is  no  ground  for  blame : 
indeed,  such  recurrence  could  hardly  be  avoidea,  for  it  is  natural  to  cJl 
speeches  in  which  the  orator  earnestly  labors  to  make  his  hearers  adopt  his 
own  feelings  and  views.  The  Bomans  were  afain  and  again  to  be  suppli- 
<»ted,  and  again  and  again  to  be  reminded  of  the  character  and  services  of 
Masinissa,  that  they  might  be  induced,  if  not  by  the  love  of  justice,  yet  by 
the  dread  of  censure,  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  his  grandson.  ...  He 
omits  no  ar;gament  or  representation  that  could  move  the  pity  of  the  Bo- 
mans ;  and  if  his  abject  prostiation  of  mind  appears  more  suitable  to  a 
woman  than  a  man.  it  is  to  be  romembered  that  it  is  purposely  Introduced 
by  Sallust  to  exhibit  the  weakness  of  his  character.**    . 
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they  woTild  have  striven  for  their  own  honor.  A  few,  however, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  whom  right  and  justice  were  of  noore 
estimation  than  wealth,  gave  their  opinion  that  Adherbal  should 
be  assisted,  and  the  murder  of  Hiempsal  severely  avenged.  Of 
all  these  the  most  forward  was  ^milius  Scaurus,'^  a  man  of 
noble  birth  and  great  energy,  but  Actions,  and  ambitious  of 
power,  honor,  and  wealth ;  yet  an  artful  concealer  of  his  own 
vices.  He,  seeing  that  the  bribery  of  Jugurtha  was  notorious 
and  shameless,  and  fearing  that,  as  in  such  cases  often  happens, 
its  scandalous  profusion  might  excite  public  odium,  restrained 
himself  from  the  indulgence  of  his  ruling  passion/' 

XVL  Yet  that  party  gained  the  superiority  in  the  senate, 
which  preferred  money  and  interest  to  justice.  A  decree  was 
made,  ''that  ten  commissioners  should  divide  the  kingdom, 
which  Micipsa  had  possessed,  between  Jugurtha  and  Adherbal." 
Of  this  commission  the  leading  person  was  Lucius  Opimius," 
a  man  of  distinction,  and  of  great  influence  at  that  time  m  the 
senate,  from  having  in  his  consulship,  on  the  death  of  Caius 

"  XV.  iEmilius  Scaurus]  He  vrMprine^  eenatus  (see  c.  25),  and  secma 
to  b6  pretty  faithfhUy  eharaoterused  hj  Salluet  as  a  man  of  eminent  alHBtie», 
bat  too  avaricious  to  be  strictly  honest.  Cicero,  who  alludes  to  him  in 
manypassagea  with  commendation  (Off.,  i.  20, 80 ;  Brut.,  29 ;  Pro  Hureen.,  7 ; 
•«^-  "^  -^eio,  7),  mentions  an  anecdote  respecting  him  (r    '^  ^   ..  --.v 


Pro  Fonteio,  7),  mentions  an  anecdote  respecting  him  (De  Orat.  ii.  70), 
which  shows  that  he  had  a  general  eharacter  for  covetousncBS.  See  Pliny, 
H.  N.  xxxvi.  14.  Valerius  IkUximns  (iii.  7,  8)  tells  another  anecdote  of  him, 
which  shows  that  he  must  have  been  held  in  much  esteem,  for  whatever 
qualities,  by  the  public  Being  accused  before  the  people  of  having  taken 
a  bribe  from  Mithridates,  he  made  a  few  remarks  on  bis  own  fi^eneral  con- 
duct ;  and  added,  *^  Varios  of  Sucro  says  that  Mweus  Scaurus,  being  bribed 
with  the  king's  money,  has  beti^^a  the  interests  of  the  Homan  people. 
Marcus  Scaurus  denies  tnat  he  is  guilty  of  what  is  laid  to  his  charge.  Which 
of  the  two  do  you  believe  f*  The  people  dismissed  the  accusation ;  but  the 
words  of  Scaurus  may  be  regarded  as  those  of  a  man  rather  seeking  to  con- 
vey a  notion  of  his  innocence,  than  capable  of  proving  it.  The  circnm- 
stance  which  Cioero  relates  is  this :  Scaurus  had  incurred  some  obloquy  tor 
having,  as  it  was  said,  taken  poBsession  of  the  property  of  a  certain  ridi 
man.  named  Phyrgio  Pompeius,  without  being  entitled  to  it  by  i 


*        .  «  /any  will; 

and  being  engaged  as  an  advocate  in  some  cause,  Memmius,  who  was  pleads 
ing  on  the  opposite  side,  seeing  a  fUneral  pass  by  at  the  time,  said,  ^^  Scau- 
rus, yonder  is  a  dead  man,  on  his  way  to  the  grave ;  if  vou  can  but  get  pofi- 
session  of  his  property  V  I  mention  these  matters,  because  it  his  been 
thoUjifht  that  Sallust,  ftwa  some  ill-feeling,  represents  Scaurus  as  mora 
avandous  than  he  really  was. 

••  flis  ruling  passion]  ChntMid  UUdine,    Kamely,  avarice. 

**  XVI.  Lucius  Opimius]  His  contention  with  the  party  of  C.  Giaodma 
may  be  seen  in  any  history  of  Borne.  For  receiving  bribes  from  Jngurtb* 
he  was  publicly  accused,  and  being  condemned,  ended  his  life,  which  was 
protracted  to  old  age,  ia  ucUa  and  niBgket.    Oic  Brut.  ZZ ;  Piano.  28. 
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Gracchus  and  Marcus  Pulvius  Flaccus,  prosecuted  th^  victory 
of  tbe  nobility  over  the  plebeians  with  great  severity. 

Jugurtha,  though  he  had  already  counted  Scaurus  among 
his  friends  at  Rome,  yet  received  hmi  with  the  most  studied 
ceremony,  and,  by  presents  and  promises,  wrought  on  him  so 
effectually,  that  he  preferred  the  prince's  interest  to  his  own 
character,  honor,  and  all  other  considerations.  The  rest  of 
the  commissioners  he  assailed  in  a  similar  way,  and  gamed 
over  most  of  them ;  by  a  few  only  integrity  was  more  regarded 
than  lucre.  In  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  that  part  of  Nu- 
midia  which  borders  on  Mauretania,  and  which  is  superior  in 
fertility  and  population,  was  allotted  to  Jugurtha ;  of  the  other 
part,  which,  though  better  furnished  with  harbors  and  build- 
ings, was  more  valuable  in  appearance  than  in  reality,  Adherbal 
became  the  possessor. 

XVn.  My  subject  seems  to  require  of  me,  in  this  place,  a 
brief  account  of  the  situation  of  Africa,  and  of  those  nations 
in  it  with  whom  we  have  had  war  or  alliances.  But  of  those 
tracts  and  countries,  which,  from  their  heat,  or  difficulty  of 
access,  or  extent  of  desert,  have  been  but  little,  visited,  I  can  not 
possibly  give  any  exact  description.  Of  the  rest  I  shall  speak 
with  all  possible  brevity. 

In  the  division  of  the  earth,  most  writers  consider  Africa  as 
a  third  part ;  a  few  admit  only  two  divisions,  Asia  and  Europe,** 
and  include  Africa  in  Europe.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  west,  by 
the  strait  connecting  our  sea  vrith  the  ocean  ;*"  on  the  east,  by 
a  vast  sloping  tract,  which  the  natives  call  the  Catabathmos.'* 
The  sea  is  boisterous,  and  deficient  in  harbors ;  the  soil  is  fertile 
in  com,  and  good  for  pasturage,  but  unproductive  of  trees. 
There  is  a  scarcity  of  water  both  from  rain  and  from  land- 
springs.     The  natives  are  healthy,  swift  of  foot,  and  able  to 

•»  XVn.  Only  two  divisions.  Asia  and  Europe]  Thus  Varro,  de  L.  L.  iv, 
18,  ed.  Bip.  '*  As  all  nature  is  oivided  into  heaven  and  earth,  so  the  heaven 
is  divided  into  regions,  and  the  earth  into  Asia  and  Europe."  See  Broukh. 
ad  TibuU.,  iv.  1, 176. 

«  The  strait  connecting  our  sea  with  the  oaesD^iyeium  nottri  maris  et 
oceanL  That  is.  the  Frehim  Oa^litarmmy  or  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  By  our  tea, 
he  meaiis  the  Mediterranean.    See  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  1. 

•*  A  vast  sloping  tract— X3atabathmo6j  DecUvem  laiitudmem,  quern  locum 
OatabaOtmon  medm  appellant,  OaidbaihfnM—wUUs  repetde  convexa,  Plin.  H. 
N.  V.  5.  Oaiabaihmius.  valUa  detexa  in  uEaptum,  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  8.  I  have 
translated  dedivem  laMudmem  in  conform^  with  these  passiures:  Gatabaih" 
muB,  a  Greek  word,  means  a  descent.  There  were  two,  the  mt^or  and 
r;  SaUnst  speaks  <of  the  mt^, 
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endure  &tigue.  Most  of  them  die  hj  the  gradual  decay  of 
age,'*  except  such  as  perish  by  the  sword  or  leasts  of  prey ;  for 
disease  finds  but  few  victims.  Animals  of  a  venomous  nature 
they  have  in  great  numbers. 

Concerning  the  ori^nal  inhabitants  of  Africa,  the  settlers 
that  afterward  joined  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
intermingled,  I  shall  offer  the  following  brief  account,  which, 
though  it  differs  from  iha  general  opinion,  is  that  which  was 
iq^rpreted  to  me  from  ^h^  Punic  volumes  said  to  have  be- 
i6nged  to  King  Hiempsal,^*  land  which  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  believe  to  be  coa^stent  with  hcU  For  the  truth  of 
the  statement,  however,  the  writers  themselves  must  be  re- 
sponsible. 
^Vin.  Africa,  then,  was  originally  occupied  by  the  Getu- 
likis  and  Libyans,"  rude  and  uncivilized  tribes,  who  sub- 
sisted on  the  flesh  of  wild  animals,  or,  like  cattle,  on  the  herb- 
age .of  the  soil.  They  were  controlled  neither  by  customs, 
laws,  nor  the  authority  of  any  ruler;  they  wandered  about, 
without  fixed  habitations,  and  slept  in  the  abodes  to  which 
night  drove  them.  But  after  Hercules,  as  the  Africans  think, 
perished  in  Spain,  his  army,  which  was  composed  of  various 
nations,*^  having  lost  its  leader,  and  many  candidates  severally 
claiming  the  command  of  it,  was  speedily  dispersed.  Of  its 
constituent  troops,  the  Medes,  Persians,  and  Armenians,"  hav- 

M  Most  of  them  die  bj  the  g^radaal  decay  of  age}  Pleroaque  aeneeius  dw- 
sohU  *^  A  happy  exptression ;  since  the  effect  of^old  age  on  the  bodily 
frame  is  not  to  break  it  in  pieces  suddenly,  bat  to  dissolve  it,  as  it  were, 
*    gradually  and  imperceptibly^'    Bumovf, 

«  King  Hiempsal]  "This  is  not  the  prince  that  was  murdered  by  Jagur- 
tha,  but  the  king  who  succeeded  him ;  he  was  grandson  of  Masiniasa,  son 
of  (Julussa,  and  father  of  Juba.  After  Juba  was  killed  at  Thapsns,  Qaesar 
reduced  Numidia  to  the  condition  of  a  province,  and  appointed  eallnst  over 
it.  who  had  thus  opportunities  of  gainmg  a  knowledge  lof  the  country,  and 
of  consulting  the  books  written  in  the  language  of  it.'*    BurMuf, 

••  XVIII.  Getulians  and  Libyans]  GcBtnM  et  Ubyea.  **  SeePompon.  Mel. 
i.  4;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  4,  6,  8,  v.  2,  xxi.  18;  Herod,  iv.  159,  168."  OtrlacTu 
The  name  GaMiy  is,  however,  unknown  to  Herodotus.  They  lay  to  the 
south  of  Numidia  and  Maoretania.  See  Strabo,  xvii.  8.  IAAvm  is  a  term 
applied  by  the  Greek  writers  properly  to  the  Africans  of  the  North  coast, 
but  frequently  to  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  in  general. 

•^  His  army,  which  was  composed  of  various  nations^  This  seems  to  liave 
been  an  amplification  of  the  adventure  of  Hercules  with  Geryon,  who  was 
a  king  in  Spain.  But  all  stories  that  make  Hercules  a  leader  of  armies  ap- 
pear to  be  equally  fabulous. 

*«  Medes,  Persians,  and  Armenians]  De  Brosses  thinks  that  these  vrere 
not  real  Medes,  etc.,  out  that  the  names  were  de  ived  from  ceitain  eompan- 
ions  of  Hercules.    The  point  is  not  worth  discussion. 
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ing  saijftd  over  into  Afnca,  occupied  the  parts  nearest  to  our 
sea." /The  Persians) however,  settled  more  toward  the  oce^ff'^ 
and  lised  the  invertefl  keels  of  their  vessels  for  huts,  there  being 
no  wood  in  the  countiy,  and  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  it, 
either  by  purchase  or  barter,  from  the  Spaniards ;  for  a  wide 
sea,  and  an  unknown  tongue/  were  barriers  to  all  intercourse. 
These/by  d^rees,  formed  infermarriages  with  the  Getulians^ 
and  because,  from  constantly  trying  different  soils,  they  were 
perpetually  shifting  their  abodes,  they  called  themselves  Nu- 
MiDiANS."  And  to  this  day  the  huts  of  the  Numidian  boors, 
which  they  call  mapalia,  are  of  an  oblong  shape,  with  curved 
roofs ;  resembling  the  hulls  of  ships. 

The  Medes  and  Armenians  connected  themselves  with  tbef^ 
Libyans,  who  dwelled  near  the  Afirican  sea  jVhile  the  Getulians 
lay  more  to  the  sun,^'  not  for  from  the  torrfd  heats ;  and  these 
soon  built  themselves  towns,"  as,  being  separated  from  Spain 
only  by  a  strait,  they  proceeded  to  open  an  intercourse  with  its 
inhabitants.  The  name  of  Medes  the  Libyans  gradually  cpT^ 
rupted,  changmg  it,  in  their  barbarous  tongue,  into  Moors.^* 

Of  the  Persians"  the  power  rapidly  increased ;  and  at  length, 

«»  Our.sea]  The  Mediterranean.    See  above,  c.  17. 

f  More  toward  the  Ocean]  Intra  oceanum  magis.  "Intra  oceatmm  is  dif- 
ferently explained  by  different  commentators.  Cortius,  Mailer  and  Gerlach, 
nndeiBtand  the  parts  bounded  by  the  ocean,  lying  dose  npon  it,  and  stretch- 
ing toward  the  west ;  while  Langius  thinks  that  the  regions  more  remote 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  extending  toward  the  east,  are  meant.  But 
lAQgins  did  not  consider  that  those  who  had  inverted  keels  of  vessels  for 
cott^fes,  coold  not  have  strayed  &r  fix>m  the  ocean,  but  must  have  settled 
in  parts  lorderiaig  tipan  U,  And  this  is  what  is  sigmfled  by  intra  oeean/um. 
For  intra  aliquam  rem  is  not  always  nsed  to  denote  what  is  actually  in  a 
ihinff,  and  drcamscribed  by  its  bonndaiies,  but  what  approaches  toward  it, 
and  reaches  close  to  it."  Kritzius,  He  then  instances  %ntra  modum^  intra 
legem  ;  BorteneH  scripta  ifUra/amam  eunt,  Quintil.  xi.  8,  8.  But  the  best 
example  which  he  produces  is  Liv.  xxv.  11 :  Ihsaa  ingene  ducta,  et  wiUum 
intra  earn  erigitur,  Cicero,  in  Verr.  iii.  89,  has  also,  he  notices,  the  same 
expression,  Locva  intra  oceanum ^am  ntiUtte  est — gud  non  nostrorum  homimim 
Ubido  iniauitasgue  pervaseritf  i.  e.,  loctis  oceono  eontermifi/ue.  Buniouf  ab* 
sordly  foHows  langius.  ^ 

71'  Numidians]  mimidas.  The  same  as  Jfbmades,  or  wanderers ;  a  term 
applied  to  pastoral  nations,  and  which,  as  Kritzius  observes,  the  Africans 
mnst  have  had  from  the  Greeks,  perhaps  those  of  Sidly. 

"  More  to  the  sun]  suh  soU  magis,  Ihave  borrowed  this  expression  from 
Eoee.    The  Getulians  were  more  southward. 

7*  These  soon  built  themselves  towns]  That  is,  the  tmited  Medes,  Arme- 
nians, and  Libyans. 

7»  Medea— into  Moors]  Mauris  pro  Medis,  A  most  improbable,  not  to  say 
impossible  corruption. 

7«  Of  ttte  Peiuans]  Penarum.  That  is,  of  the  Persians  and  Getuhana 
Tuuted. 
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the  children,  through  excess  of  population,  separating  from  the 
parents,  they  took  possession,  under  the  name  of  Numidians,  of 
those  regions  bordering  on  Carthage  which  are  now  called 
Numidia.  In  procesii  of  time,  the  two  parties,^*  each  assisting 
the  other,  reduced  the  neighboring  tribes,  by  force  or  fear, 
under  their  sway ;  but  those  who  had  spread  toward  our  sea, 
made  the  greater  conquests :  for  the  Lybians  are  less  warlike 
than  the  Getulians.!^  At  last  nearly  all  lower  Africa'*  was 
occupied  by  the  Numidians;  and  all  the  conquered  tribes 
were  merged  in  the  nation  and  name  of  their  conquerors. 

XIX.  At  a  later  period,  the  Phoenicians,  some  of  whom 
wished  to  lessen  their  numbers  at  home,  and  others,  ambitious 
of  empire,  engaged  the  populace,  and  such  as  were  eager  for 
change,  to  follow  them,  founded  Hippo,"  Adrumetum,  Leptis,'* 
and  other  cities,  on  the  sea-coast ;  which,  soon  growing  power- 
ful, became  partly  a  support,  and  partly  an  honor,  to  their 
parent  state.  Of  Carthage  I  think  it  better  to  be  silent,  than  to 
say  but  little ;  especially  as  time  bids  me  hasten  to  other  matters. 

Next  to  the  Catabathmos,"^  then,  which  divides  Egypt  from 
Africa,  the  first  city  along  the  sea-coast®"  is  Cyrene,  a  colony  of 

»•  The  two  parties]  TTtrique.  The  older  Numidians,  and  the  yoooger. 
who  had  emitted  toward  Carthage. 

"  Those  who  had  spread-  toward  our  sea— for  the  Libyans  are  less  war- 
like than  the  Getuliansj  Kagia  hi,  qid  ad  nostrwn  mare  proceaaerant:  quia 
lAhyea  guam  Gastuli  mmus  heUAcoti,  The  Persians  and  Getalians  (under  tlie 
name  of  Numidians),  and  their  colonists,  who  were  more  toward  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  were  more  warlike  than  tne  libyans  (who  were  united  with, 
the  Medes  and  Armenians)  took  from  them  portions  of  their  territories  by 
conquest.  This  is  clearly  the  4iense,  as  deducible  fVom  the  preceding  por- 
tion of  the  text. 

w  Lower  AMca]  Africa  para  ir^erior.  The  part  nearest  to  the  sea.  Th© 
ancients  called  the  maritime  parts  of  a  country  the  lower  parta,  and  the  in- 
land parts  the  higher^  taking  the  notion,  probably,  from  the  course  of  the 
rivers.    Lower  ±V?ypt  was  the  part  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 

»•  XIX.  Hippoj  '^It  is  not  Hippo  Regius"  (now  called -B<ww)  «<that  is 
meant,  but.  another  Hippo,  otherwise  called  Diarrhytum  or  2^rfftumy 
situate  in  Zengitana,  not  &r  from  Utica.  This  is  shown  by  the  order 
in  which  the  places  are  named,  as  has  already  been  observed  oy  Gortios." 
KrUema, 

80  Leptis]  There  were  two  cities  of  this  name.  Leptis  ■  Major,  now 
Lebida^lAj  between  the  two  Syrtes;  Leptis  Minor,  now  Lempta,  between 
the  smaller  Sytis  and  Carthage.  It  is  the  latter  that  is  meant  ncre,  and  in 
c.  77,  78. 

Bi  Next  to  the  Catabathmos]  Ad  Oatdbathmon.  Ad  means,  on  the  side  of 
the  country  toward  the  Catabathmos.  ^^  Catabathmon  initium  ponens  Sal- 
lustius  ab  eo  diaceditJ'''    Kritzius. 

89  Along  ^e  searcoast]  Secundo  mari,  "  Si  quis  secundum  mare  pez^gat." 
Waaae, 
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Theneflns;'*  after  which  are  the  two  Syrtes,'*  with  Leptia** 
between  them ;  then  the  Altars  of  the  Philaeni,^*  which  the 
Carthaginians  considered  the  boundary  of  their  dominion  on 
the  side  of  E^ypt;  beyond  these  are  the  other  Punic  towns. 
The  other  regions,  as  &r  as  Mauretania,  the  Numidians  occupy ; 
the  Moors  are  nearest  to  Spain.  To  the  south  of  Numidia,*'  aa 
we  are  informed,  are  the  Getulians,  of  whom  some  live  in  huts^ 
and  others  lead  a  vagrant  and  less  cirilized  life ;  beyond  these 
are  the  Ethiopians ;  and  further  on,  regions  parched  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun. 

At  the  time  of  the  Jugurthine  war,  most  of  the  Punic  towns, 
and  the  territories  which  Carthage  had  lately  possessed,"*  were 
under  the  government  of  Roman  pnetors ;  a  great  part  of  the 
Getulians,  and  Numidia  as  £ar  as  tiie  river  Mulucha,  were  sub- 
ject to  Jugurtha;  while  the  whole  of  the  Moors  were  governed 
by  Bocchus,  a  Inng  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Romans  but 
their  name,  and  who,  before  this  period,  was  as  little  known  to 
us,  either  in  war  or  peace*  Of  Africa  and  its  inhabitants  I 
have  now  said  all  that  my  narrative  requires. 

yX-  When  the  commissioners,  after  dividing  the  kingdom, 
had  left  Africa,  and  Jugurtha  saw  that,  contrarv  to  his  appre- 
hensions, he  had  obtained  the  object  of  his  cnmes ;  he  tnen 
being  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  heard  from  his 
friends  at  Numantia.,  "that  all  things  were  purchasable  at 
Rome,^  and  being  also  encouraged  by  the  promises  of  those 
whom  he  had  recently  loaded  with  presents,  directed  his  views 
to  the  domain  of  Adherbal.  He  was  himself  bold  and  warlike, 
while  the  other,  at  whose  destruction  he  aimed,  was  quiet,  imfit 
for  arms,  of  a  mild  temper,  a  fit  subject  for  injustice,  and  a 
prey  to  fear  rather  than  an  object  of  it  Jugurtha,  accordingly, 
witn  a  powerful  force,  made  a  sudden  irruption  into  his  do- 
minions, took  several  prisoners,  with  cattle  and  other  booty,  set 
fire  to  the  buildings,  and  made  hostile  demonstrations  against 

«s  OfTheneans]  l^erasdn.  From  the  island  of  Thcra,  one  of  the  Spondes,^ 
in  the  iElg^on  Sea,  now  called  Saniariai.  Battas  was  the  leader  of  the  colony. 
See  Herod.,  iv.  145 ;  Strab.,  xvii.  8 ;  Find,  Pyth.,  iv. 

»*  Two  Syrtes]  See  c.  78. 

s*  Leptis  J  That  is.  Zeptis  Major.    See  above  on  this  c 

••  Altars  of  the  PhilflBniJ  see  c.  79. 

»  To  the  south  of  Numidia]  Super  Numidiam,  "  Ultra  Numidiam,  meri- 
diem versus.    Bwrrvovf, 

M  Had  Jatelf  possessed]  Nimmiia!^  hUnurwnL  In  the  interval  between  th« 
second  and  third  Funic  wars. 
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eeveral  pkces  with  his  cavalry.  He  then  retreated,  with  all  his 
Mowers,  into  his  own  kii^om,  expecting  that  AdherbaJ^ 
roused  by  such  provocation,  would  avenge  his  wrongs  by  force, 
and  thus  furnish  a  pretext  for  war.  But  Adherbal,  thinMng 
himself  unable  to  meet  Jugiirtha  in  the^  field,  and  relying  on 
the  friendship  of  the  Romans  more  than  on  the  Numidians^ 
merely  sent  embassadors  to  Jugurtha  to  complain  of  the  out- 
rage ;  and,  although  they  brought  back  but  an  insolent  reply, 
yet  he  resolved  to  endure  any  thing  rather  than  have  recourse 
to  war,  which,  when  he  attempted  it  before,  had  ended  in  his 
defeat.  By  such  conduct  the  eagerness  of  Ju^rtha  was  not  at 
all  allayed ;  for  he  had  now,  indeed,  in  imagination,  possessed 
himself  of  all  Adherbal's  dominions.  He  therefore  renewed 
hostilities,  not,  as  before,  with  a  predatory  band,  but  at  the  head 
of  a  large  army  which  he  had  collected,  and  openly  aspired  to 
the  sovereignty  of  all  Numidia.  Wherever  he  marched,  he 
ravaged  the  towns  and  the  fields,  drove  off  booty,  and  raised 
confidence  in  his  own  men  and  dismay  among  the  enemv. 

XXL  Adherbal,  when  he  found  that  matters  had  amved  at 
such  a  point,  that  he  must  either  abandon  his  dominions,  or 
defend  them  by  force  of  arms,  collected  an  army  from  necessity, 
and  advanced  to  meet  Jugurtha.  Both  armies  took  up**  their 
position  near  the  town  of  Cirta,**  at  no  great  distance  &om  the 
sea;  but,  as  evening  was  approaching,  encamped  without 
coming  to  an  engagement.  But  when  the  night  was  far  advanced, 
and  twilight  was  beginning  to  appear,*^  the  troops  of  Jugurtha, 
at  a  given  signal,  rushed  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  whom 
they  routed  and  put  to  flight,  some  half  asleep  and  others 
resuming  their  arms.  Adherbal,  with  a  few  of  his  cavalry,  fled 
to  Cirta ;  and,  had  there  not  been  a  number  of  Romans*'  in  the 

»»  XXI.  Both  armies  took  np,  etc.]  I  have  omitted  the  word  interim  at 
the  begimiiDff  of  this  sentence,  as  it  would  he  worse  than  useless  in  the 
translation.  It  si^ifies,  during  the  interval  bffore  the  armies  eame  to  an  en- 
gagement; hat  this  is  sufficiently  expressed  at  the  termination  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

M  Cirta]  Afterward  named  SUtiaiwrum  Goloniay  from  P.  Sittius  l^ncerinus 
(mentioned  in  Cat.,  c.  21),  who  assisted  Caesar  in  the  African  war,  and  waa 
rewarded  by  him  with  the  possession  of  this  eity  and  its  lands.  It  is  now 
called  Constantvnay  from  Constantice  the  Great^  who  enlarged  and  restored 
it  when  it  had  fallen  into  decay.    Strabo  describes  it,  xvii.  3. 

•1  Twilight,  was  beginning  to  appear]  Ohecv/ro  etiOm  tvm  himine*  Before 
day  had  fairly  dawned. 

^  Romans]  Togatorum.  Bomans,  with,  perhaps,  some  of  the  allies,  en- 
gaged in  merchandise,  or  other  peaceful  occupatious,  and  therefore  wearing^ 
the  toga.    They  are  called  Jtalvci,  in  c.  26. 
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town^  who  reptilsed  his  Numidian  pursuers  from  the  waHs,  the 
war  between  the  two  princes  would  have  been  begun  and  ended 
on  the  same  day. 

Jugurtha  proceeded  to  invest  the  town,  and  attempted  to 
stonn  it  with  tbe  aid  of  mantelets,  towers,  and  every  land  of 
machines ;  being  anxious  above  all  things,  to  take  it  before  the 
embassadors  could  arrive  at  Rome,  who,  h^  was  informed,  had 
been  dispatched  thither  by  Adherbal  before  the  battle  was 
fought  But  as  soon  as  the  -senate  heard  of  their  contention, 
three  young  men*'  were  sent  as  deputies  into  Africa,  with  direc- 
tions to  go  to  both  of  the  princes,  and  to  announce  to  them,  in 
the  words  of  the  senate  and  ^ople  of  Rome,  "that  it  was  their 
will  and  resolution  that  they  should  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
settle  their  disputes  rather  by  arbitration  than  by  the  sword ; 
since  to  act  thus  would  be  to  the  honor  both  of  the  Romans 
and  themselves." 

XXn.  These  deputies  soon  arrived  in  Africa,  using  the 
greater  dispatch,  because,  while  they  were  preparing  for  their 
journey,  a  report  was  spread  at  Rome  of  the  battle  which  had 
been  rought,  and  of  the  siege  of  Cirta;  but  this  report  told 
much  less  than  the  truth.'*  Jugurtha,  having  given  them  an 
audience,  replied,  "that  nothing  was  of  greater  weight  with 
him,  nothing  more  respected,  than  the  authority  of  the  senate ; 
that  it  had  been  his  endeavor,  from  his  youth,  to  deserve  the 
esteem  of  all  men  of  worth;  that  he  had  gained  the  fevor  of 
PubKus  Scipio,  a  man  of  the  highest  eminence,  not  by  dishonor- 
able practiced,  but  by  merit ;  Siat,  for  the  same  good  qualities, 
and  not  from  want  of  heirs  to  the  throne,  he  had  been  adopted 
by  Micipsa ;  but  that,  the  more  honorable  and  spirited  his  con- 
duct had  been,  the  less  could  his  feelings  endure  injustice ;  that 
Adherbal  had  formed  designs  against  his  life,  on  discovering 

••  Three  joxm^  men]'  7¥e8  adoleaeenUs.  Cortans  includes  thefte  words  in 
brackets,  regardmg  them  as  the  insertion  of  some  sciolist.  But  a  sciolist, 
as  Bumouf  observes,  would  hardlj  have  thought  of  inserting  trea  oddest 
centes.  The  words  oocnr  in  all  the  MSS.,  and  are  pretty  well  confirmed  by 
what  is  said  below,  o.  25,  that  when  the  senate  next  sent  a  deputation,  they 
took  care  to  make  it  consist  of  majores  natUy  nobiles,  See  on  adoteteeng^ 
Cat,  c.  88. 

•*  XXII.  Told  mucb  lesH  than  the  truth]  Sed  is  rumor  eUtMns  erat,  « It 
fell  below  the  truth,  not  telling  the  whole  of  the  atrocity  that  had  been 
committed.^  Gmter,  **Priscian  (xviii.  26)  interprets  cUmens  *non  nimius,' 
aUadiDff  to  this  passage  of  Sallust."  EHtoitis^  All  the  later  commentators 
have  adopted  this  interpretation,  except  Bumouf,  who  adopts  the  suppoid- 
ti<m  of  GiaoooniuB,  that  a  va{jnte  and  wicertain  rumor  is  meant. 
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which,  he  had  counteracted  his  malice ;  that  the  Romans  would 
act  neither  justly  nor  reasonably,  if  they  withheld  from  him  the 
common  right  of  nations ;"  and,  in  conclusion,  that-  he  would 
soon  send  embassadors  to  Rome  to  explain  the  whole  of  his 
proceedings,"  On  this  understanding,  both  parties  sepa- 
rated. Of  addressing  Adherbal  the  deputies  had  no  oppor- 
tunity. 

XXiU.  Jugurtha,  as  soon  as  he  thought  that  they  had  quit- 
ted Africa,  surrounded  the  walls  of  Cirta,  which,  from  the  nature 
of  its  situation,  he  was  unable  to  take  by  assault,  with  a  ram- 
part and  a  trench ;  he  also  erected  towers,  and  manned  them 
with  soldiers ;  he  made  attempts  on  the  place,  by  force  or  by 
stratagem,  day  and  night ;  he  held  out  bribes,  and  some  times 
menaces,  to  the  besieged ;  he  roused  his  men,  by  exhortations, 
to  efforts  of  valor,  and  resorted,  with  the  utmost  perseverance, 
to  every  possible  expedient 

Adherbal,  on  the  other  hand,  seeing  that  his  affairs  were  in  a 
desperate  condition,  that  his  enemy  was  determined  on  his  ruin, 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  succor,  and  that  the  siege,  from  want 
of  provisions,  could  not  long  be  protracted,  selected  from  among 
those  who  had  fled  with  him  to  Cirta,  two  of  his.  most  resolute 
supporters,  whom  he  induced,  by  numerous  promises,  and  an 
affecting  representation  of  his  distress,  to  make  their  way  in  the 
night,  trough  the  enemy's  lines,  to  the  nearest  point  of  the 
coast,  and  m>m  thence  to  Rome. 

XXIV.  The  Numidians,  in  a  few  days  executed  their  com- 
mission ;  and  a  letter  from  Adherbal  was  read  in  the  senate,  of 
which  the  following  was  the  purport : 

''  It  is  not  through  my  own  &ult.  Conscript  Fathers,  that  I  so 
often  send  requests  to  you ;  but  the  violence  of  Jugurtha  com- 
pels me;  whom  so  strong  a  desire  for  my  destruction  has 
seized,  that  he  pays  no  regard*'  either  to  you  or  to  the  immortal 
gods ;  my  blood  he  covets  beyond  every  thing.  Five  months, 
m  consequence,  have  I,  the  ally  and  friend  of  the  Roman  people, 
been  besieged  with  an  armed  force  ;  neither  the  remembrance 
of  my  father  Micipsa's  benefits,  nor  your  decrees,  are  of  any 
avail  for  my  relief;  and  whether  I  am  more  closely  pressed  by 
the  sword,  or  by  &mine,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

**  Bight  of  nations]  Jure  gentium.  "  That  is,  the  right  of  avenging  him- 
wlf."    RupeHus. 

-  XXIV.  Pays  no  regard]  Negvf^n  animo  hdbeat.  This  letter  of  Ad- 
]i«rbal%  both  in  matter  and  tone,  is  very  i^nular  to  his  speech  in  o.  14. 
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*^  From  writing  further  conoeming  Jngiirtlia,  my  present  con- 
dition deters  me;  for  I  have  experienced,  even  before,*'  that 
little  credit  is  given  to  the  unfortunate.  Yet  I  can  perceive  that 
his  views  extend'  further  than  to  myself  and  that  he  does  not 
expect  to  possess,  at  the  same  time,  your  friendship  and  my 
kingdom ;  which  of  the  two  he  thinks  the  more  desirable,  must 
be  manifest  to  every  one.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he  murdered 
my  brother  Hiempsal ;  and,  in  the  next,  expelled  me  from  my 
dominions;  which,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  our  own 
wrongs,  and  as  having  no  reference  to  you.  But  now  he  occu- 
pies your  kingdom  with  an  army;  he  keeps  me,  whom  you 
appointed  a  king  over  the  Numidians,  in  a  state  of  blockade ; 
and  in  what  estimation  he  holds  the  words  of  your  embaasfr- 
dors,  my  perils  may  serve  to  show.  What  then  is  left^  except 
your  arms,  that  can  make  an  impression  upon  him  f 

"'  I  could  wish,  indeed,  that  what  I  now  write,  as  well  as  the 
eomplainta  which  I  lately  made  before  the  senate,  were  fiJse, 
rather  than  that  my  present  distresses  should  confirm  the  truth 
of  my  statements.  But  since  I  am  bom  to  be  an  example  of 
Jugurtha^s  villainy,  I  do  not  now  beg  a  release  from  death  or 
distress,  but  only  frY)m  the  tyranny  of  an  enemy,  and  fix>m 
bodily  torture.  Respecting  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  which  is 
your  own  property,  determine  as  you  please,  but  if  the  memory 
of  my  grandfather  Masinissa  is  still  cherished  by  you,  deliver  me, 
I  entreat  you,  by  the  majesty  of  your  empire^  and  by  the  sacred 
ties  of  friendship,  from  the  inhuman  hands  of  Jugortha." 

XXV.  When  this  letter  was  read,  there  were  sonie  who 
thought  that  an  army  should  be  dispatched  into  Africa,  and 
relief  afibrded  to  Adherbal,  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  that  the 
senBte,  in  the  mean  time,  should  give  judgment  on  the  conduct 
of  Jugurtha,  in  not  having  obeyed  the  embassadors.  But  by 
the  partisans  of  Jugurtha,  the  same  that  had  before  supported 
his  cause,  efiectual  exertions  were  made  to  prevent  any  decree 
from  being  passed ;  and  thus  the  public  interest,  as  is  too  fre- 
quently the  case,  was  defeated  by  private  influence. 

Aji  embassy  was,  however,  dispatched  into  Africa,  consisting 
of  men  of  advanced  years,  and  of  noble  birth,  and  who  had 
filled  the  highest  offices  of  the  state ;  among  whom  was'Marcus 
Scaurus,  abready  mentioned,  a  man  who  had  held  the  consulship, 

*^  I  have  ezperienoed,  even  before]  Jcmt  anUa  ta^fertus  mtm.  He  meant, 
Sa  the  result  of  hie  Bpeeiah  to  the  senete* 
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and  who  was  at  that  time  chief  of  the  senate.'*  These  embassa- 
dors, as  their  business  was  an  afiBur  of  public  odium,  and  as  they 
were  urged  by  the  entreaties  of  the  Numidians,  embarked  in  three 
days ;  and  having  soon  arrived  at  Utica,  sent  a  letter  from  thence 
to  Jugurtha,  desiring  him  "  to  come  to  the  province  as  quickly 
as  possible,  as  they  were  deputed  by  the  senate  to  meet  him." 

Jugurtha,  when  he  found  that  men  of  eminence,  whose  in^u* 
ence  at  Rome  he  knew  to  be  powerful,  were  come  to  put  a  stop 
to  his  proceedings,  was  at  first  perplexed,  and  distracted  between 
fear  and  cupidity.  He  dreaded  the  displeasure  of  the  senate, 
if  he  should  disobey  the  embassadors ;  while  his  eager  spirit, 
blinded  by  the  lust  of  power,  hurried  him  on  to  complete  the 
ii^ustice  which  he  had  begun.  At  length  the  evil  incitements 
of.  ambition  prevailed.*'  He  accordingly  drew  his  army  round 
the  city  of  Cirta,  and  endeavored,  witii  his  utmost  efibrts,  to 
force  an  entrance ;  having  the  strongest  hopes,  that,  by  dividing 
the  attention  of  the  enemy's  troops,  he  should  be  able,  by  force 
or  artifice,  to  secure  an  opportunity  of  success.  When  hi& 
attempts,  however,  were  uni^vailing,  and  he  found  himself  unan 
ble,  as  he  had  designed,  to  get  Adherbal  into  his  power  before 
he  met  the  embassadors,  fearing  that,  by  ^rther  delay,  he 
might  irritate  Scaurus,  of  whom  he  stood  in  great  dread,  he  pro- 
ce^ed  with  a  small  body  of  cavalry  into  the  Province.  Yet, 
though  serious  menaces  were  repeated  to  him  in  the  name  of 
the  senate,  because  he  had  not  desisted  from  the  siege,  never- 
theless, after  spending  a  long  '•^ime  in  conference,  the  embassa- 
dors departed  without  making  any  impression  upon  him. 

XXVL  When  news  of  this  result  was  brought  to  Cirta,  the 
Italians,*  by  whose  exertions  the  city  had  been  defended,  and 
who  trusted  that,  if  a  surrender  were  made,  they  would  be  able, 

M  XXV.  Chief  of  the  senate]  PrviiMps  unai&s,  <<  He  whose  name  was 
first  entered  in  the  censors*  books  was  called  Prioiceps  S&mU^  which  titlff 
nsed  to  be  given  to  the.  person  who  of  those  alive  had  been  censor  first' 
(quiprimu$  censor ^  ex  Us  qui  vweretU,/ui$8et),  but  after  the  year  644,  to  bin* 
whom  the  censors  thought  most  worthy,  Liv.,  xxvii.  18.  This  dignitv,  nl-t 
though  it  conferred  no  command  or  emolument,  was  esteemed  the  very 
highest,  and  was  usually  retained  for  life^  Liv.,  xxxiv.  44 ;  xxxix.  62.  It^a 
called  PriMcipatus;  and  hence  afterward  the  S^peror  was  named  PrinSepe^ 
which  word  properly  denotes  rank,  and  not  power."  Adam's  Bom.  .Antiq^' 
p«  3. 

^  At  lengfUi  the  evil  incitements  of  ambition  prevailed]  VicU  tamen,  in' 
avido  ingenio  pramun  oonsiUmn.  "  Evil  propensities  gained  the  ascendency 
in  hia  ambitious  dispoBition." 

'  XXVI.  The  lUlians]  ItaUei.    See  o.  21. 
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firom  respect  to  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  power,  to  e8c^)e 
without  personal  injurj,  advised  Adherbal  to  deliver  himself 
and  the  city  to  Jogurtha,  stipulating  only  that  his  life  should  be 
spared,  and  leaving  all  other  matters  to  the  care  of  the  senate. 
Adherbal,  though  he  tlK>ught  nothing  less  trustworthy  than  the 
honor  of  Jugurtha,  yet,  knowing  that  those  who  advised  could 
also  compel  him  if  he  resisted,  surrendered  the  place  according 
to  jtheir  desire.  Jugurtha  immediately  proceeded  to  put  Adher- 
bal to  death  with  torture,  and  massacred  all  the  inhabitants  that 
were  of  age,  whether  Numidians  or  Italians,  as  each  fell  in  the 
way  of  his  troops. 

XXVn.  When  this  outrage  was  reported  at  Rome,  and  be- 
came a  matter  of  discussion  in  the  senate,  the  ioTm&r  partisans 
of  Jugurtha  applied  themselves,  by  interrupting  the  debates  and 
protracting  the  time,  sometimes  exerting  their .  interest,  and 
sometimes  quarreling  with  particular  members,  ta  palliate  the 
atrocity  of  tne  deed.  And  had  not  Caius  Memmius,  one  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  elect,  a  man  of  energy,  and  hostile  to  the 
power  of  the  nobility,  convinced  th^people  of  Rome  that  an  at? 
tempt  was  being  made,  by  the  agency  of  a  small  faction,  to 
hove  the  crimes  of  Jugurtha  pardoned,  it  is  certain  that  the 
public  indignation  against  hiqi  would  have  passed  off  under  the 
protraction  of  the  debates ;  so  powerful  was  party  interest,  and 
the  influence  of  Jugortha's  money.  When  the  senate,  however, 
from  consciousness  of  misconduct,  became  afraid  of  the  people, 
Numidia  and  Italy,  by  the  Sempronian  law,'  were  appointed  as 
provinces  to  the  succeeding  consuls,  who  were  declared  to  be 
Pnblius  Scipio  Nasica,'  and  Lucius  Bestia  Calpumius.^     Numi- 

s  XXVTi.  Sv  the  Sempronian  law]  Xege  Sempranid,  ThiB  was  the  Lex 
Sempronia  de  Frovinciie.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  repnhlie,  the  provinces 
were  decreed  hy  the  senate  to  the  oonsnls  after  they  were  electea ;  bnt  by 
this  law,  passed  A.t7.a  681,  the  senate  fixed  on  two  provinces  for  the  fature 
oonsnls  before  their  election  (Cic.  Pro  Dom..  9 ;  Be  Prov.  Cons.,  2),  which 
they,  after  entering  on  their  office,  divided  between  themselves  by  lot  or 
agreement.  The  law  was  passed  by  Caius  Graoohus.  See  Adam^s  Bom. 
Antiq.,  p.  105. 

•  i*ublius  Scipio  Nasica]  "The  great-grandson  of  him  who  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  senate  to  be  vir  optimua;  and  son  of  him  who^  though 
holding  no  office  at  the  time,  took  part  in  putting  to  death  Tibenus  Grac- 
chus. He  was  consul  with  Bestia,  ▲.u.o.  643,  and  died  in  his  consulship, 
ac  Brut.,  34."    Bwmouf, 

*  Lucius  Bestia  Calpumiusl  "  He  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  nobility 
against  the  Gracchi,  and  was  tnerefore  in  favor  with  the  senate.  After  his 
oonsulship  he  was  accused  and  condemned  bv  the  Hamiiian  law  (c.  40)^  for 
having  received  money  f^m  Jugurtha,  Cic.  '&cyLX.  c.  34.    Be  Brossea  tfamka . 
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dja  fell  to  Oalpumius,  and  Italy  to  Scipio.  An  anny  was  then 
raised  to  be  sent  into  AMca ;  and  pay,  and  all  other  necessaries 
of  war,  were  decreed  for  its  use. 

XXVin,  When  Jugurtha  received  this  news,  which  was  ut- 
terly at  variance  with  his  expectations,  as  he  had  felt  convinced 
that  all  things  were  purchasable  at  Rome,  he  sent  his  son,  with 
two  of  his  friends,  as  deputies  to  the  senate,  and  directed  them, 
like  those  whom  be  had  sent  on  the  murder  of  Hiempsai,  to 
attack  every  body  with  bribes.  Upon  the  approach  of  these 
deputies  to  Rome,  the  senate  was  consulted  by  Bestia,  whether 
they  would  allow  them  to  be  admitted  within  the  gates ;  and 
the  senate  decreed,  *^  that,  unless  they  came  to  surrender  Jugur- 
tha's  kingdom  and  himself,  they  must  quit  Italy  within  the  ten 
following  days."  The  consul  directed  this"  decree  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  Numidiaus,  who  consequently  returned  home 
without  effecting  their  object. 

Oalpumius,  in  the  mean  time,  having  raised  an  army,  chose 
for  his  officers  men  of  family  and  intrigue,  hoping  that  what- 
ever faults  he  might  commi^,  would  be  screened  by  their  influ- 
ence ;  and  among  these  was  Scaurus,  of  whose  disposition  and 
character  we  have  already  spoken.  There  were,  indeed,  in  our 
consul  Oalpumius,  many  excellent  qualities,  both  mental  and 
personal,  though  avarice  interfered  with  the  exercise  of  thein ; 
he  was  patient  of  labor,  of  a  penetrating  intellect,  of  great  fore- 
fflght,  not  inexperienced  in  war,  and  extremely  vigilant  against 
danger  and  surprise. 

The  troops  were  conducted  through  Italy  to  Rhegium,  from 
thence  to  Sicily,  and  from  Sicily  into  ^frica ;  and  Oalpumius's 
first  step,  after  collecting  provisions,  was  to  invade  Numidia 
with  spirit,  where  he  took  many  prisoners,  and  several  towns, 
by  force  of  arms. 

XXIX.  But  when  Jugurtha  began,  through  his  emissaries, 
to  tempt  him  with  bribes,  and  to  show  the  difficulties  of  the  war 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  conduct,  his  mind,  eormpted  with 
avarice,  was  easily  altered.  His  accomplice,  however,  and 
manager  in  all  his  schemes,  was  Scaurus ;  who,  though  he  had 
at  first,  when  most  of  his  party  were  eormpted,  displayed  violent 
hostility  to  Jugurtha,  yet  was  afiterward  seduced,  by  a  vast  sum 
of  money,  from  integrity  and  honor  to  injustice  and  perfidy. 

thjit  he  was  the  grandfhther  of  that  Bestia  who  waa  engaged  in  th%  oonr 
fpincy  of  Catilme."    Bwmovif* 
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Jugurtba^  howerer,  at  first  sought  only  to  purchase  a  suspension 
of  hostilities,  expecting  to  be  able,  during  the  interval,  to  make 
some  favorable  impression,  either  by  bribery  or  by  interest,  at 
Rome ;  but  when  he  heard  that  Scaurus  was  co-operating  with 
Calpumius,  he  was  elated  with  great  hopes  of  regaining  peace, 
and  resolved  upon  a  conference  with  them  in  person  respecting 
the  terms  of  it  In  the  mean  time,  for  the  sake  of  giving  con- 
fidence^ to  Jugurtha,  Sextus  the  quaestor  was  dispatched  by  the 
consul  to  Vaga,  one  of  the  princess  towns ;  the  pretext  for  his 
journey  being  the  receiving  of  com,  which  Calpumius  had 
openly  demanded  from  Jugurtha's  emissaries,  on  the  ground 
that  a  tmce  was  observed  through  their  delay  to  make  a  sur- 
render. Jugurtha  then,  as  he  had  determined,  paid  a  visit  to 
the  consuFs  camp,  where,  having  made  a  short  address  to  the 
council,  respecting  the  odium  cast  upon  his  conduct,  and  his 
desire  for  a  capitulation,  he  arranged  other  matters  with  Bestia 
and  Scaurus  in  secret ;  and  the  next  day,  as  if  by  an  evident 
majority  of  voices,'  he  was  formally  allowed  to  surrender.  But, 
as  was  demanded  in  the  hearing  of  the  council,  thirty  elephants, 
a  considerable  number  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  a  small  sum  of 
money,  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  quaestor.  Calpur- 
nius  then  returned  to  Rome  to  preside  at  the  election  of  magis- 
trates,^ and  peace  was  observed  throughout  Numidia  and  the 
Roman  army. 

XXX.  When  rumor  had  made  known  the  affairs  transacted 
in  Africa,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  had  been  brought  to 

•  XXIX.  For  the  sake  of  giving  confidence]  F^dei  causd,  <<  In  order  ttiat 
Jugurtha  might  have  confidence  in  Bestia,  Seztius  the  ^oiestor  was  sent  as 
a  sort  of  hostage  into  one  of  Jagartha's  towns.^'    Oorttus. 

•  As  if  hy  an  evident  majority  of  voices]  Quasi  per  saiuram  exquisUis  sen- 
ientUs,  ^'  The  opinions  hemg  taken  in  a  oonfased  manner,"  or,  as  we  say. 
t»  ^  hsmp.  The  sense  manifestly  is,  that  there  was  (or  was  said  to  be) 
such  a  preponderating  majoritv  in  Jn^urtha^s  favor,  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  ask  the  opinion  of  each  individual  in  order.  Satura,  which  some 
think  to  be  always  an  a^ective,  with  lanx  understood,  though  lanz,  accord- 
ing to  Soheller^  is  never  found  joined  with  it  in  ancient  authors,  was  a  plate 

mled  with  varums  hinds  offruUj  such  as  loas  annual^  afferea  to  the  gods* 
"  Lanx  plena  diversis  fhigibns  m  templum  Oereris  mrcrtur,  qu»  satura 
nomine  appellatur^"  Acroa.  ad  Hor.  Sat.,  i.  1,  inH,  "  Lanx,  referta  variis 
multisque  primitiis,  sacris  Cereris  inrerebatur,''  Diomed.,  iii.  p.  483. 
*'  Saturn,  cibi  genus  ez  variis  rebus  conditum,"  Festns  sub  voce.  See  Casau- 
hon.  de  Bom.  Satiric,  ii.  4 ;  EiitzinB  ad  h.  1.,  and  Schellcr's  Lex.  v.,  Satur, 
In  the  Pref.  to  Justinian^s  Pandects,  that  work  is  called  opxis  sparsim  et 
quasi  per  satitf^m  cdUectum^  utile  eum  imttiUbtis  mixtim* 

^  To  preside  at  the  election  of  magistrates]  Ad  magistratus  rogajidos.  The 
presiding  ma^strate  had  io  ask  the  consent  of  the  people,  saying  VeHUs, 
JubeaUs-^^rogo  QuiriUs, 
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pass,  the  conduct  of  the  consul  became  a  subject  of  discussion 
m  every  place  and  company  at  Rome.  Among  the  people 
there  was  violent  indignation ;  as  to  the  senators,  whether  they 
would  ratify  so  flagitious  a  proceeding,  or  annul  the  act  of  the 
consul,  was  a  matter  of  doubt  The  influence  of  Scaurus,  as 
he  was  said  to  be  the  supporter  and  accottiplice  of  Bestia,  was 
what  chiefly  restrained  the  senate  from  acting  with  justice  and 
honor.  But  Cains  Memmius,  of  whose  boldness  of  spirit,  and 
hatred  to  the  power  of  the  nobility,  I  have  already  spoken, 
excited  the  people  by  his  harangues,  during  the  perplexity  and 
delay  of  the  senators,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  authors  of  the 
treaty ;  he  exhorted  theba  not  to  abandon  the  public  interest 
or  their  own  liberty ;  he  set  before  them  the  many  tyrannical 
and  violent  proceedings  of  the  nobles,  and  omitted  no  art 
to  inflame  the  popular  passions.  But  as  the  eloquence  of 
Memmius,  at  that  period,  had  great  reputation  and  influence 
I  have  thought  proper  to  give  in  fiill®  one  out  of  many  of  his 
speeches ;  and  I  take,  in  preference  to  others,  that  which  he 
delivered  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  after  the  return  of 
Bestia,  in  words  to  the  following  effect : 

XXXI.  "  Were  not  my  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  state,  my 
fellow-citizens,  sujjerior  to  every  other  feeling,  there  are  many 
considerations  which  would  deter  me  from  appearing  in  your 
cause ;  I  allude  to  the  power  of  the  opposite  party,  your  own 
tsEtmeness  of  spirit,  the  absence  of  all  justice,  and,  above  all,  the 
feet  that  integrity  is  attended  with  more  danger  than  honor. 
In(]^ed,  it  grieves  me  to  relate,  how,  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,"  you  have  been  a  sport  to  the  arrogance  of  an  oligarchy ; 
how  dishonorably,  and  how  utterly  unavenged,  your  defender^ 

•  XXX.  To  give  in  fall]  Pertcnbere,  "  To  write  at  length."  The  readov 
might  suppose,  at  first,  that  Sallust  transcribed  this  speecn  fbom  some  pnb- 
lieation ;  hut  in  that  case,  as  Bumouf  observes,  he  would  rather  have  said 
execribere.  Besides,  the  following  hi^uicemodi  snows  that  Sallust  did  not  pro- 
fess to  ffive  the  exact  words  ofMemmius.  And  the  speech  is  throughout 
marked  with  Saliustian  phraseology.  "  The  commencement  of  it,  there  is 
little  doubt,  is  imitated  from  Cato,  of  whose  speech  De  LusUanie  the  follow- 
ing fragment  is  extant  in  Aul.  Gell.  xiii.  24  :  MuUa  me  dehariata  sunt  hue 
prodire.  armLcBtaa^  vox  tnresy  seneetua^''    Kritzius. 

*  XaXL  During  the  last  fifteen  years]  Mb  anma  qtSfMeoim,  *•*"  It  was  at 
this  time,  a.ij.c.  641,  twenty-two  years  smoe  the  death  of  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus, and  ten  since  that  of  Caius ;  Sallust,  or  Memmius,  not  to  appear  to 
make  too  nice  a  computation,  takes  a  mean."  Burrumf,  The  manuscripts, 
howevei:,  vary ;  some  read  jfiftem^  and  others  twdv6,  Cortius  ooigectured' 
twenty^  as  a  rounder  numbei^  which  Eritzius  and  Dietsoh  have  inserted  in 
their  texts.    Twenty  is  also  fbund  in  the  Editio  Victoriana,  Florence,  1576.  . 
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imre  perished  ;^'  and  how  your  spirit  has  become  degenerate 
by  sloth  and  indolence  ;  for  not  even  now,  when  your  enemies 
are  in  your  power,  will  you  rouse  yourselves  to  action,  but  con- 
tinue still  to  stand  in  awe  of  those  to  whom  you  should  be  a 
terror. 

^  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  state  of  things,  I  feel  prompted 
to  make  an  attack  on  the  power  of  that  faction.  That  liberty 
of  speech,"  therefore,  which  has  been  lefk  me  by  my  father, 
I  shall  assuredly  exert  against  them ;  but  whether  I  shall  use 
it  in  vain,  or  for  your  advantage,  must,  my  fellow-citizens,  de- 
pend upon  yourselves.  I  do  not,  however,  exhort  you,  as  your 
ancestors  have  often  done,  to  rise  in  arms  against  injustice. 
There  is  at  present  no  need  of  violence,  no  need  of  seces- 
sion ;  for  your  tyrants  must  work  their  fell  by  their  own  mis- 
conduct. 

"  After  the  murder  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  whom  they  accused 
of  aspiring  to  be  king,  persecutions  were  instituted  against  the 
common  people  of  Rome ;  and  after  the  slaughter  of  Caius 
Gracchus  and  Marcus  Fulvius,  many  of  your  order  were  put 
to  death  in  prison.  But  let  us  leave  these  proceedings  out  of 
the  question ;  let  us  admit  that  to  restore  meir  rights  to  the 
people,  was  to  aspire  to  sovereignty ;  let  us  allow  that  what 
can  not  be  avenged  without  shedding  the  blood  of  citizens,  was 
done  with  justice.  You  have  seen  with  silent  indignation, 
however,  in  past  years,  the  treasury  pillaged ;  you  have  seen 
kings,  and  free  people,  paying  tribute  to  a  small  party  of  Pa- 
tricians, in  whose  hands  were  both  the  highest  honors  and  the 
greatest  wealth ;  but  to  have  carried  on  such  proceedings  with 
mapunity,  they  now  deem  but  a  small  matter ;  and,  at  last, 
your  laws  and  your  honor,  with  every  civil  and  religious 
obligation,"  have  been  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  your 
enemies.  Nor  do  they,  who  have  done  these  things,  show 
either  shame  or  contrition,  but  parade  proudly  before  your 

* 

»«  Your  defenders  have  perished]  Pirierint  veatri  defenaares,  Tiberius 
end  Caius  Gracchus,  and  their  adherents. 

»»  Liberty  of  speech]  JJhertatem,  Liberty  of  speech  is  evidentJy  in- 
tended. 

"  Every  civil  and  religious  obligation]  Divina  et  humana  omnia^  "  They 
offended  against  the  laws,  when  tuey  took  bribes  fVom  an  enemy  ;  against 
the  honor  of  RomCj  when  they  did  what  was  unworthy  of  it,  and  greatly  to 
its  injury ;  and  against  gods  and  men,  against  <dl  divine  and  human  obliga- 
tions, when  they  granted  to  a  -vricked  prince  not  only  impunity,  but  even 
rewards,  for  his  crimes,"  Dietsch 
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feusea,  displaying  their  sacerdotal  dignities,  their  conankhips, 
and  some  of  them  their  triumphs,  as  if  thej  regarded  them  as 
marks  of  honor,  and  not  as  fruits  of  their  dishonesty.  Slaves, 
purchased  with  money,**  will  not  submit  to  unjust  commands 
from  their  masters ;  yet  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  who  are  bom 
to  empire,  tamely  endure  oppression. 

^^  But  who  are  these  that  have  thus  taken  the  government 
into  their  hands  ?  Men  of  the  most  abandoned  character,  of 
blood-stained  hands,  of  insatiable  avarice,  of  enormous  guilt, 
and  of  matchless  pride ;  men  by  whom  integrity,  reputation, 
public  spirit,"  and  indeed  every  thing,  whether  honorable  or 
dishonorable,  is  converted  to  a  means  of  gain.  Some  of  them 
make  it  their  defense  that  they  have  killed  tribunes  of  the 
people  ;  others,  that  they  have  instituted  unjust  prosecutions ; 
others,  that  they  have  shed  your  blood ;  and  thus,  the  more 
atrocities  each  has  committed,  the  greater  is  his  security ; 
while  your  oppressors,  whom  the  same  desires,  the  same  aver- 
sions, and  the  same  fears,  combine  in  strict  union  (a  union 
which  among  good  men  is  friendship,  but  among  the  bad  con- 
federacy in  guilt),  have  excited  in  you,  through  your  want 
of  spirit,  that  terror  which  they  ought  to  feel  for  their  own 
crimds. 

"  But  if  your  concern  to  preserve  your  liberty  were  as  great 
as  their  ardor  to  increase  their  power  of  oppression,  the  state 
would  not  be  distracted  as  it  is  at  present ;  and  the  marks  of 
favor  which  proceed  from  you,"  would  be  conferred,  not  on  the 
most  shameless,  but  on  the  most  deserving.  Your  forefathers, 
in  order  to  assert  their  rights  and  establish  their  authority, 
twice  seceded  in  arms  to  Mount  Aventine ;  and  will  not  you 
exert  yourselves,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  in  defense  of  that 
liberty  which  you  received  from  them  ?     Will  you  not  display 

"  Slaves  purchased  with  money,  etc.]  Servi,  cere  parotic  etc.  This  is  taken 
from  another  speech  of  Cato,  of  which  a  portion  is  preserved  in  Anl.  GelL 
z.  8 :  Servi  injuriat  nimis  otgreferuni  ;  quid  illo8  hono  penerenatoiy  magn& 
mrtfiUepr<BdUo8f  anvmi  hahuiMe  atque  habUuros,  dum  mverUf  *' Slaves  are 
apt  to  be  too  impatient  of  injuries;  and  what  feelings  do  you  think  that 
men  of  s^d  family,  and  of  great  merit,  mast  have  had,  and  will  have  as 
long  as  they  live  f* 

>«  Public  spirit]  PieUu.  Under  this  word  are  included  all  duties  that  we 
ought  to  perform  to  those  with  whom  we  are  intimately  connected,  or  on 
whom  we  are  dependent,  as  our  parents,  pur  country,  and  the  gods.  I  have 
borrowed  my  translation  of  the  word  from  Rose. 

i»  The  marks  of  favor  which  proceed  from  you]  Benefieia  vetira,  OffloM 
of  state,  dvil  and  military. 
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8o  much  the  more  spirit  in  the  cause,  from  the  reflection  that 
it  is  a  greater  disgrace  to  lose"  what  has  been  gained,  than  not 
to  have  gained  it  at  all  ? 

"But  some  will  ask  me,  *  What  course  of  conduct,  then, 
would  you  advise  us  to  pursue  ?'  I  would  advise  jou  to  inflict 
punishment  on  those  who  have  sacrificed  the  interests  of  their 
country  to  the  enemy ;  not,  indeed,  by  arms,  or  any  violence 
(which  would  be  more  unbecoming,  however,  for  you  to  inflict 
than  for  them  to  suffer),  but  by  prosecutions,  and  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Jugurtha  himself,  who,  if  he  has  really  surrendered, 
will  doubtless  obey  your  summons ;  whereas,  if  he  shows  con- 
tempt for  it,  you  will  at  once  judge  what  sort  of  a  peace  or  sur- 
render it  is,  from  which  springs  impunity  to  Jugurtha  for  Ids 
crimes,  immense  wealth  to  a  few  men  in  power,  and  loss  and 
infemy  to  the  republic. 

"  But  perhapsyou  are  not  yet  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  these  men ; 
perhaps  these  times  please  you  less  than  those"  when  kingdoms, 
provinces,  laws,  rights,  the  administration  of  justice,  war  and 
peace,  and  indeed  every  thing  civil  and  religious,  was  in  the 
hands  of  an  oligarchy ;  while  you,  that  is,  the  people  of  Rome, 
though  unconquered  by  foreign  enemies,  and  rulers  of  all  nations 
around,  were  content  with  being  allowed  to  live ;  for  which  of 
you  had  spirit  to  throw  off  your  slavery  ?  For  myself,  indeed, 
though  I  think  it  most  disgraceful  to  receive  an  injury  without 
resenting  it,  yet  I  could  easily  allow  you  to  pardon  these  basest 
of  traitors,  because  they  are  your  fellow-citizens,  were  it  not  cer- 
tain that  your  indulgence  would  end  in  your  destruction.  For 
such  is  their  presumption,  that  to  escape  punishment  for  their 
misdeeds  will  have  but  little  effect  upon  them,  unless  they  be 
deprived,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  power  of  doing  mischief ; 
and  endless  anxiety  will  remain  for  you,  if  you  shall  have  to 
reflect  that  you  must  either  be  slaves  or  preserve  your  liberty  by 
force  of  arms. 

"  Of  mutual  trust,  or  concord,  what  hope  is  there  ?  They 
wish  to  be  lords,  you  desire  to  be  free ;  they  seek  to  inflict  in- 

i*^  greater  disgrace  to  lose,  etc.]  Qitdd  majm  dedecut  estparta  amUere 
qnam  omnmo  nan  paravisse,  *Aiaxtov  6^  ix^vra^  d<j>aipeOjivai  ^  KTdfievov^ 
uTvxhaai.     Thucyd.  ii.  62. 

"  These  times  please  you  less  than  those,  etc.]  lUa  quam  hcec  tempora 
ma^is  placenty  etc.  "  Those  times^^  which  immediately  succeeded  the  deaths 
of  the  Gracchi,  and  wliich  were  distinguished  for  the  tyranny  of  the  nohles, 
and  the  humiliation  of  the  people ;  ^kese  times^  in  wmch  the  people  have 
begun  to  rouse  their  spirit  and  exert  their  liberty.^^  Bumouf, 
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jury,  you  to  repel  it ;  they  treat  your  alHeft  as  enemies,  your 
enemies  as  allies.  With  feelings  so  opposite,  can  peace  or 
friendship  jsubsist  between  you  ?  I  warn,  therefore,  and  exhort 
you,  not  to  allow  such  enormous  dishonesty  to  go  unpunished. 
It  is  not  an  embezzlement  of  the  public  money^^  that  has  been 
committed ;  nor  is  it  a  forcible  eartortion  of  money  from  your 
allies ;  offenses  which,  though  great,  are  now,  from  their  fre- 
quency, considered  as  nothing ;  but  ^e  authority  of  the  senate, 
and  your  own  power,  have  been  sacrificed  to  tiie  bitterest  of 
enemies,  and  the  public  interest  has  been  betrayed  for  money, 
both' at  home  and  abroad ;  and  unless  these  misdeeds  be  inves- 
tigated, and  punishment  be  inflicted  on  the  guilty,  what  remains 
for  us  but  to  live  the  slaves  of  those  who  committed  them  I 
For  those  who  do  what  they  will  with  impunity  are  undoubt- 
edly kings." 

"  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  encourage  you,  0  Romans,  to  be 
better  satisfied  at  finding  your  fellow-citizens  guilty  than  inno- 
cent, but  merely  to  warn  you  not  to  bring  ruin  on  the  good,  by 
suffering  the  bad  to  escape.  It  is  ^ur  better,  in  any  government, 
to  be  unmindful  of  a  service  than  of  an  injury ;  for  a  good  man, 
if  ne^ected,  only  becomes  less  active ;  but  a  bad  man,  more 
daring.  Besides,  if  the  crimes  of  the  wicked  are  suppressed," 
the  state  will  seldom  need  extraordinary  support  from  the 
virtuous." 

XXXn.  By  repeating  these  and  similar  sentiments,  Mem- 
mius  prevailed  on  the  people  to  send  Lucius  Oassius,^^  who  was 

"  Embezzieinent  of  the  public  money]  Peoulatus  (trarii.  Peculator,  qui 
furtum  fSM^it  pecuniiB  publicBB."  Ascou.  Pedian.  in  Cic.  Verr.  i. 

1*  Kings]  1  have  substituted  the  plural  for  the  singular.  *^  No  name  was 
more  hated  at  Rome  than  that  of  a  king  ;  and  no  sentiment,  aocordingly, 
coidd  have  been  better  adapted  to  inflame  the  minds  of  Memmius's  hearers, 
than  that  which  he  here  utters."  Dietich, 

«»  If  the  crimes  of  the  wicked  are  suppressed,  etc.]  Si  i/i^urim  non  nnty 
haiid  sape  attxUU  egeas,  *'  Some  foolishly  interpret  a/uxUium  as  signifying 
aAueUmm  tribunioium,  the  aid  of  the  tribunes ;  out  it  is  evident  to  me  that 
Sallust  means  aid  agamst  the  injuries  of  bad  men,  i.  e.  revenge  or  punish- 
ment."  Krittius,  "  If  injuries  are  repressed,  or  prevented,  there  will  be 
less  need  for  the  help  of  ^ood  men,  and  it  will  be  of  less  consequence  if 
they  become  inactive."  JHeisch, 

»*  XXXII.  Lucius  Cassius]  This  is  the  man  firom  whom  came  the  com- 
mon saying  cui  bono?  "  Luems  Cassius,  whom  the  Soman  people  thought 
the  most  accurate  and  wisest  of  judges,  was  accustomed  constantly  to  in- 
quire, in  the  progress  of  a  cause,  eui  bono  fuisset^oT  what  advantage  any 
thinsr  had  been."  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  80.  **  His  tribunal,"  says  Valerias 
Maximns  (iii.  7),  "was  called,  from  his  excessive  severity,  the  rook  of  the 
accused."  It  was  probably  on  account  of  this  quality  in  his  character  that 
he  was  now  sent  into  Nmnidia. 
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then  praetor,  to  Jugurtha,  and  to  bring  liim,  under  guarantee 
of  the  public  faith,*'  to  Borne,  in  order  that,  by  the  prince's 
evidence,  the  misconduct  of  Scaurus  and  the  rest,  whom  they 
charged  with  having  taken  bribes,  might  more  easily  be  made 
manifest 

During  the  course  of  these  proceedings  at  Rome,  those  whom 
Bestia  had  left  in  Numidia  in  command  of  the  army,  following 
the  example  of  their  general,  had  been  guilty  of  many  scan-  - 
dalous  transactions.  Some,  seduced  by  gold,  had  restored 
Jugurtha  his  elephants ;  others  had  sold  him  his  deserters ; 
others  had  ravaged  the  lands  of  those  at  peace  with  us ;  so 
strong  a  spirit  of  rapacity,  like  the  contagion  of  a  pestilence, 
had  pervaded  the  breasts  of  all.' 

Cassius,  when  the  measure  proposed  by  Memmius  had  been 
carried,  and  while  all  the  nobility  were  in  consternation,  set  out 
on  his  mission  to  Jugurtha,  whom,  alarmed  as  he  was,  and  des- 
pairing of  his  fortune,  from  a  sense  of  guilt,  he  admonished 
^  that  since  he  had  surrendered  himself  to  the  Romans,  he  had 
better  make  trial  of  their  mercy  than  their  power."  He  also 
pledged  his  own  word,  which  Jugurtha  valued  not  less  than  that 
of  the  public,  for  his  safety.  Such,  at  that  period,  was  the 
reputation  of  Cassius. 

XXXIIL  Jugurtha,  accordingly,  accompanied  Cassius  to 
ftome,  but  without  any  mark  of  royalty,  and  in  the  garb,  as 
much  as  possible,  of  a  suppliant  f^  and,  though  he  felt  great 
confidence  on  his  own  part,  and  was  supported  by  all  tiiose 
through  whose  power  or  villainy  he  had  accomplished  his  pro- 
jects, he  purchased,  by  a  vast  bribe,  the  aid  of  Caius  Baebius, 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  by  whose  audacity  he  hoped  to  be  pro- 
tected against  the  law,  and  against  all  harm. 

An  assembly  of  the  people  being  convoked,  Memmius 
although  they  were  violently  exasperated  against  Jugurtha, 
^me  demanding  that  he  should  be  cast  into  prison,  others 
that^  unless  he  should  name  his  accomplices  in  guilt,'^he  should 
be  put  to  death,  according  to  the  usage  of  their  ancestors,  as  a 
public  enemy),  yet,  regarding  rather  their  character  than  their 

»  Under  guarantee  of  the  pnblic  ^tb]  IntenMit&Jlds  puMied.  See  Cat. 
47,  48.    So  a  little  below, /W«»  tuam  inierponii.    Interpono  is  "  to  pledge." 

»  XXXIIL  In  tbe  ffarb,  as  mneb  as  possible,  of  a  suppliant]  Outtu  ptitm 
fnaxim^  tmaerdbUi,  **^In  sucb  a  garb  as  accused  persons,  or  suppbants, 
were  accustomed  to  adopt,  wben  tney  wisbed  to  excite  compassion,  putting 
on  a  mean  dress,  and  allowing  their  bair  and  beard  to  grow?'    Bwrwn^. 
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resentment,  endeavored  to  calm  their  turbulence  and  mitigate 
their  rage ;  and  assured  them  that,  as  far  as  depended  on  him, 
the  public  faith  should  not  be  broken.  At  length,  when  silence 
was  obtained,  he  brought  forward  Jugurtba,  and  addressed  them. 
He  detailed  the  misdeeds  of  Jugurtha  at  Rome  and  in  Numidia, 
and  set  forth  his  crimes  toward  his  father  and  brothers ;  and 
admonished  the  prince,  "  that  the  Roman  people,  though  they 
were  well  aware  by  whose  support  and  agency  he  had  acted, 
yet  desired  further  testimony  from  himself;  that,  if  he  dis- 
closed the  truth,  there  was  great  hope  for  him  in  the  honor  and 
clemency  of  the  Romans ;  but  if  he  concealed  it,  he  would  cer- 
tainly not  save  his  accomplices,  but  ruin  himself  and  big  hopes 
forever." 

XXXIV.  But  when  Memmius  had  concluded  his  speech,  and 
Jugurtha  was  expected  to  give  his  answer,  Cains  Baebius,  the 
tribune  of  the  people,  whom  I  have  just  noticed  as  having  been 
bribed,  enjoined  the  prince  to  hold  his"  peace  ;**  and  though  the 
multitude,  who  formed  the  assembly,  were  desperately  enraged, 
and  endeavored  to  terrify  the  tribune  by  outcries,  by  angry- 
looks,  by  violent  gestures,  and  by  every  other  act  to  which 
anger  prompts,'*  his   audacity  was  at  last  triumphant.     The 

»*  XXXIV.  Enjoined  the  prince  to  hold  his  peace]  A  single  tribnne 
might,  by  such  intervention,  offer  an  effectual  opposition  to  almost  any  pro- 
ceeding. On  the  great  power  of  the  tribunes,  see  Adam's  Rom.  Ant.,  under 
the  head  **  Tribunes  of  the  People." 

»  Every  other  act  to  which  anger  prompts]  Aliis  ommbus^  qua  irajieri 
amat,  ^*  These  words  have  given  rise  to  wonderful  hallucmations ;  for 
Quintilian,  ix.  8. 17,  having  observed  that  many  expressions  of  Salluat  are 
borrowed  from  the  Greek,  as  Vulgus  amatjien,  all  interpreters,  from  Cor- 
tius  downward,  have  thought  that  the  structure  of  Ballust's  words  must  be 
Greek,  and  have  taken  ira,  in  this  passage,  for  an  ablative,  and  qua  for  a 
nominative  plural.  Gerlacu  has  even  gone  so  £Eir  as  to  take  liberties  with 
the  words  cited  by  QuintUian.  and  to  correct  them,  please  the  gods,  into 
qua  in  vvlgus  amat  fieri.  But  now  could  there  have  been  such  want  of  pen- 
etration in  leamea  critics,  such  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  two 
languages,  that,  when  the  imitation  of  the  Greek,  noticed  by  Quintilian,  has 
reference  merely  to  the  word  (biXeU  atnat^  they  should  think  of  eztendinff  it 
to  the  dependence  of  a  singular  verb  on  a  neuter  plural  ?  With  truth,  m- 
deed,  though  with  much  simplicity,  does  Gerlach  observe,  that  you  will  in 
vain  seek  for  instances  of  this  mode  of  expression  in  other  writers."  J&t^- 
ziu^,  Dietsch  agrees  with  Kritzius ;  and  there  will,  I  hope,  be  no  further 
doubt  that  qiccR  is  the  accusative  and  ira  the  nominative ;  the  sense  being, 
"  which  anger  loves  or  desires  to  be  done."  Another  mode  of  explana- 
tion has  been  suggested,  namely,  to  understand  muUUudo  as  the  nominative 
case  to  amat^  making  ira  the  ablative ;  but  this  method  is  far  more  cumber- 
some, and  less  in  accordance  with  the  style  of  Sallnst.  The  words  quoted 
by  Quintilian  do  not  refer,  as  Cortins  erroneously  supposes,  to  this  passage, 
but  to  some  part  of  Sallust'a  works  that  is  now  lost. 
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people,  mocked  and  set  at  naught,  withdrew  from  the  place  of 
assembly;  and  the  confidence  of  Jugnrtha,  Bestia,  and  the 
others,  whom  this  investigation  had  alarmed,  was  greatly  aug- 
mented. 

XXXV.  There  was  at  this  period  in  Rome  a  certain  Numid- 
ian  named  Massiva,  a  son  of  Gulussa  and  grandson  of  Masin- 
issa,  who,  from  having  been,  in  the  dissensions  among  the 
princes,  opposed  to  Jugurtha,  had  been  obliged,  after  the. sur- 
render of  Cirta  and  the  murder  of  Adherbal,  to  make  his  escape 
out  of  Africa.  Spurius  Albinus,  who  was  consul  with  Quintus 
Minucius  Rufris  the  year  after  Bestia,  prevailed  upon  this  man, 
as  he  was  of  the  family  of  Masinissa,  and  as  odium  and  terror 
hung  over  Jugurtha  for  his  crimes,  to  petition  the  senate  for 
the  kingdom  of  Numidia.  Albinus,  being  eager  for  the  conduct 
of  a  war,  was  desirous  that  affairs  should  be  disturbed,*'  rather 
than  sink  into  tranquillity ;  especially  as,  in  the  division  of  the 
provinces,  Numidia  had  fallen  to  himself^  and  Macedonia  to 
Minucius. 

When  Massiva  proceeded  to  carry  these  suggestions  into  exe- 
cution, Jugurtha,  finding  that  he  had  no  sufficient  support  in  his 
friends,  as  a  sense  of  guilt  deterred  some,  and  evil  report  or 
timidity  others,  from  coming  forward  in  his  behalf,  directed 
Bomilcar,  his  most  attached  and  faithful  adherent,  to  procure 
by  the  aid  of  mon^,  by  which  he  had  already  effected  so 
much,  assassins  to  kill  Massiva ;  and  to  do  it  secretly  if  he 
could ;  but,  if  secrecy  should  be  impossible,  to  cut  him  off*  in 
any  way  whatsoever.  This  commission  Bomilcar  soon  found 
means  to  execute ;  and,  by  the  agency  of  men  versed  in  such 
service,  ascertained  the  direction  of  his  journeys,  his  hours  of 
leaving  home,  and  the  times  at  which  he  resorted  to  particular 
places,*^  and,  when  all  was  ready,  placed  his  assassins  in  ambush. 
One  of  their  number  sprung  upon  Massiva,  though  with  too  lit- 
tle caution,  and  killed  him ;  but  being  himself  caught^  he  made, 
at  the  instigation  of  many,  and  especially  of  Albinus  the  con- 
sul, a  full  confession.  Bomilcar  was  accordingly  committed  for 
trial,  though  rather  on  the  principles  of  reason  and  justice  than 

30  XXXV.  Should  be  diatorbedl  Motere  is  the  reading  of  CortiuB ;  moveri 
that  of  most  other  editors,  in  conformity  with  most  of  the  MSS.  and  early 
editions. 

«•  The  times  at  which  he  resorted  to  particular  places!  Loea  atqut  tempora 
euneta,  *<  All  his  places  and  times.'*  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  sense 
is  what  I  have  given  in  the  text. 
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in  accordance  witk  tlie  law  of  nations,'*  as  lie  was  in  ihe  retinue 
of  one  who  had  come  to  Rome  on  a  pledge  of  the  public  fiedth 
for  his  safety.  But  Jugurtha,  though  clearly  guilty  of  the 
crime,  did  not  cease  to  struggle  against  the  truth,  until  he  per- 
ceived that  the  infamy  of  the  deed  was  too  strong  for  his  inter- 
est or  his  money.  For  which  reason,  althougli^  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  proceedings,"  he  had  given  fifty  of  his  friends 
as  bail  for  Bomilcar,  yet,  thinking  more  of  his  kingdom  than 
of  the  sureties,  he  sent  him  off  privately  into  Numi^a;  for  he 
feared  that  if  such  a  man  should  be  executed,  his  other  subjects 
would  be  deterred  from  obeying  him.*"  A  few  days  after,  he 
himself  departed,  having  been  ordered  by  the  senate  to  quit 
Italy.  But,  as  he  was  going  from  Borne,  he  is  said,  after  fre- 
quently looking  back  on  it  in  silence,  to  have  at  la^t  exclaimed, 
"  That  it  was  a  venal  city,  and  would  soon  perish,  if  it  could 
but  find  a  purchaser !"" 

XXX  VL  The  war  being  now  renewed,  Albinus  hastened  to 
transport  provisions,  money,  and  other  things  neeessaiy  for  the 
army,  into  Africa,  whither  he  himself  soon  followed,  with  the 
hope  that,  before  the  time  of  the  comitia,  which  was  not  for 
distant,  he  might  be  able,  by  an  engagement,  by>capitulation, 
or  by  some  other  method,  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  conclusion^ 

M  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations,  etc.]  A0  the  puUlo  fmth  had 
been  pledged  to  Jngartha  for  his  Becnrity,  his  reUfiue  was  on  the  some  foot- 
ing as  that  of  embassadors,  the  persons  of  whose  attendants  are  considered 
as  inviolable  as  their  own,  as  long  as  they  commit  no  offense  against  the 
laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  resident.  If  any  such  ojiouQe  is  oom- 
mitted  by  an  attendant  of  an  embassador,  an  application  is  usufdly  made  by 
the  government  to  the  embassador  to  aeliver  him  np  for  trial.  Bomiloar 
seems  to  have  been  apprehended  without  any  application  having  been  made 
to  Jogurtha;  as,  in  our  own  country,  the  Portuguese  embassador's  brother, 
who  was  one  of  his  retinue,  was  apprehended  and  executed  for  a  murder, 
by  Oliver  Cromwell.  See,  on  this  pomt,*6roUaB  De  Jure  Bell,  et  Pac,  xviii. 
S;  Vattel,  iv.  9;  Burlamaqui  on  Politio  Law,  part  iv.  ch.  15.  Jogurtha, 
says  Vattel,  should  have  given  up  Bomilcar;  but  such  was  not  Jugurtha's 
Object. 

»  At  the  commencement  of  the  proceedines]  In  priori  aethns.  That  is, 
when  Bomiloar  was  apprehended  and  charged  with  the  murder. 

•0  His  other  subjects  would  be  deterred  fhrni  obeying  him]  Bdu^uM pfip- 
vloiii  meiut  invadsret  parendi  sibL  *'  Fear  of  obeying  him  should  take  pos- 
session of  hi»  other  subjects.'' 

SI  That  it  was  a  Tenal  city,  etc.]  Urbem  wndUm,  etc.  I  oonsider,  with 
Cortius,  that  this  is  the  proper  way  of  taking  these  words.  Some  would 
render  them  0  teiuU  cUy^  etc,  because  Livy,  £pit.  Ixiv.,  has  0  ur^em  vena- 
lem^  but  this  seemi^i  to  require  that  the  verb  should  be  in  the  second  person ; 
and  it  is  j^robable  that  in Xivy  we  should  either  eject  the  Oor  read  invtnerit, 
Floms,  m.  1,  gives  the  words  in  the  same  way  as  Sallust.' 
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Jngnrfiha,  on  the  other  hand,  tried  every  means  of  protracting 
the  war,  continually  inventing  new  causes  for  delay ;  at  one 
time  he  promised  to  surrender,  at  another  he  feigned  distrust ; 
be  retreated  when  Albinus  attacked  him,  and  then,  lest  his  men 
should  lose  courage,  attacked  in  return,  and  thus  amused  the 
consul  with  alternate  procrastinadons  of  war  and  of  peace. 

There  were  some,  at  that  time,  who  thought  that  Albinus  un- 
derstood Jugurtha's  object,  and  who  believed  that  so  ready  a 
protraction  of  the  war,  after  so  much  haste  at  the  commence- 
ment, was  to  be  attributed  less  to  tardiness  than  to  treachery. 
However  this  might  be,  Albinus,  when  time  passed  on,  and  the 
day  of  the  comitia  approached,  left  his  brother  Aulus  in  the 
camp  as  proprsetor,'*  and  returned  to  Rome. 

XXXVn.  Ihe  republic,  at  this  time  was  grievously  dis- 
tracted by  the  contentions  of  the  tribunes.  Two  of  them,  Pub- 
lius  Lucullus  and  Lucius  Annius,  were  strugglmg  against  the 
-win  of  their  colleagues,  to  prolong  their  term  of  office ;  and  tiiis 
dispute  put  off  the  comitia  throughout  the  year."  In  conse- 
quence of  this  delay,  Aulus,  who,  as  I  have  just  said,  was  left  as 
propraetor  in  the  camp,  conceiving  hopes  either  of'  finishing  the 
war,  or  of  extorting  money  from  Jugurtha  by  the  terror  of  his 
army,  drew  out  his  troops  in  the  month  of  January,  from  their 
winter-quarters  into  the  field,  and  by  forced  marches,  during 
severe  weather,  made  his  way  to  the  town  of  Suthul,  where  Ju- 
gurtha's  treasures  were  deposited.  And  though  this  place, 
both  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  from  its  advantage- 
ous situation,  could  neither  be  taken  nor  besieged ;  for  around 
its  walls,  which  were  built  on  i^e  edge  of  a  steep  hill,"  a  marshy 
plain,  flooded  by  the  rains  of  winter,  had  been  ccmverted  into 
a  lake ;  yet  Aulus,  either  as  a  feint  to  strike  terror  into  Jugur- 

»  XXXVI.  As  projawtor]  iVo  j^ntiore.  With  the  power  of  lieutenant- 
general. 

M  XXXVn.  Thronghout  the  year]  2Uiu$€Mm.  That  is,  all  that  remained 
of  the  year. 

M  On  the  edge  of  a  steep  lull]  InprmrwpU  motiiit  gxtremd.  **  In  extnmo  a 
acholiast  rightQr  interprets  t»  mai^ne,''^  Gerlach.  Cortios,  whom  Lanfdns 
jbllows,  considers  that  in  extrtmo  means  at  the  bottom:  a  notion  which  Erit- 
ziiis  justly  condemns;  for,  as  Qerlach  asks,  what  would  that  have  to  do  with 
the  strength  of  the  place  ?  Mailer  would  have  us  believe  that  in  extremo 
means  at  the  top:  but  if  Sallust  had  meant  to  say  that  the  citv  was  at  the 
top,  he  would  nardly  have  chosen  the  word  extmnus  for  the  purpojB^. 
Bonbtless,  as  Gerlach  observes,  the  city  was  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  which 
was  broad  enough  to  bold  it:  but  the  words  in  extremo  e\xn\fy  that  the 
walls  were  even  with  the  side  of  the  hill.  Of  the  site  of  the  town  of 
Snthul  no  traces  are  now  to  be  foond. 
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tba^  or  blinded  by  avarice,  began  to  more  forward  bis  vines,** 
to  cast  up  a  rampart,  and  to  basten  all  necessary  preparations 
for  a  siege. 

XZ^^nr.  Jugurtha,  seeing  tbe  propraetor's  vanity  and  )g> 
norance,  artfiilly  strengtbened  bis  infatuation ;  be  sent  bim, 
from  time  to  time,  deputies  witb  submissive  messages,  wbile  be 
bimself,  as  if  desirous  to  escape,  led  bis  army  away  tbrough 
woody  defiles  and  cross-roads.  At  length  be  succeeded  in  al- 
luring AuluSy  by  tbe  prospect  of  a  surrender  on  conditions,  to 
leave  Su&ul,  and  pursue  nim,  as  if  in  full  retreat^  into  tbe  re- 
moter parts  of  tbe  countiy.  Meanwbile,  by  means  of  sIdllM 
emissaries^  be  tampered  nigbt  and  day  with  our  men,  and  pre- 
vailed on  some  of  tbe  officers^  botb  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  to 
desert  to  bim  at  once,  and  ^pon  otbers  to  quit  their  posts  at  a 
given  signal,  that  their  defectiim  might  thus  be  less  opserved.'* 
Having  prepared  matters  according  to  bis  wishes,  be  suddenly 
surrounded  the  camp  of  Aulus,  in  the  dead  of  night,  with  a 
vast  body  of  Numidians.  The  Roman  soldiers  were  alarmed 
with  an  unusual  disturbance  ;  some  of  them  seized  their  arms, 
otbers  bid  themselves,  others  encouraged  those  that  were  afraid ; 
but  consternation  prevailed  every  where ;  for  the  number  of  the 
enemy  was  great,  the  sky  was  thick  with  clouds  and  darkness, 
the  danger  was  indiscernible,  and  it  was  uncertain  whether  it 
were  safer  to  flee  or  to  remain.  Of  those  whom  I  have  just 
mentioned  as  being  bribed,  one  cohort  of  ligurians,  with  two 
troops  of  Thracian  horse,  and  a  few  common  soldiers,  went  over 
to  Jugurtha ;  and  the  chief  centurion"  of  ihe  third  legion  allow- 
ed the  enemy  an  entrance  at  the  very  post  which  be  bad  been 
appointed  to  defend,  and  at  which  all  the  Numidians  poured 
into  the  camp.  Our  men  fled  disgracefully,  the  greater  part 
having  thrown  away  their  arms,  and  took  possesion  of  a 
neighboring  bill.    Night,  and  the  spoils  of  the  camp,  prevented 

»  Vines]  Defimses  made  of  httf dies  or  other  wood,  and  often  covered 
with  raw  hides,  to  defend  the  soldies  who  worked  the  Dattering-raau  The 
Word  that  comes  nearest  to  vinsa  in  our  language  is  manteUU.  Before  this 
word,  in  many  editions,  oocuib  the  plirase  ob  tAtsaurog  opjMi  poHuudi^  which 
Cortius,  whom  I  follow,  omits. 

»  XXXVIII.  That  their  defection  might  thus  he  less  observed]  iSUs  d^ 
Ueta  occuUiorafore.  Cortins  transferred  these  words  to  this  place  fi-om  the 
end  of  the  preceding  sentence ;  Kritzius  and  IMetsch  have  restored  them  to 
their  fbrmer  plaoe.    Ckriach  thinks  them  an  intruded  gloss. 

*^  The  chief  centurion]  OentuHoprimipilu  There  were  sixty  eentmiond 
in  a  Boman  legion ;  the  one  hero  meant  was  the  first,  or  oldest,  centurion 
of  theTriarii,orPilanL 
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the  enemy  from  making  full  use  of  this  victdiy.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Jugurtha,  coining  to  a  conference  with  Aulus^ 
told  him,  '^  that  though  he  held  him  hemmed  in  by  famine  and 
the  sword,  yet  that,  being  mindful  of  human  vicissitudes,  he 
would,  if  they  would  make  a  treaty  with  him,  allow  them  to 
depart  uninjured ;  only  that  they  must  pass  under  the  yoke,  and 
quit  Numidia  within  ten  days."  These  terms  were  severe  and 
ignominious ;  but,  as  death  was  the  alternative,'^  peace  was  con- 
cluded as  Jugurtha  desired. 

XXXIX.  When  this  affair  was  made  known  at  Rome,  con- 
sternation and  dismay  pervaded  the  city ;  some  were  concerned 
for  the  glory  of  the  republic ;  others,  ignorant  of  war,  trembled 
for  their  liberty.  But  all  were  indignant  at  Aulus,  and  especial- 
ly those  who  had  been  distinguished  in  the  field,  because,  with 
arms  in  his  hands,  he  had  sought  safety  in  disgrace  rather  than 
in  resistance.  The  consul  Albinus,  apprehendii^,  from  the  de- 
linquency of  his  brother,  odium  and  danger  to  himself,  consult- 
ed the  senate  on  the  treaty  which  had  been  made,  but^  at  the 
same  time,  raised  recruits  for  the  army,  sent  for  auxiliaries  to  the 
allies  and  Latins,  and  made  general  preparations  for  war.  The 
senate,  as  was  just,  decreed,  ^  that  no  treaty  could  be  made 
without  their  own  consent  and  that  of  the  people." 

The  consul,  though  he  was  hindered  by  the  infiaence  of  the 
tribunes  from  taking  with  him  the  force  which  he  had  raised, 
set  out  in  a  few  days  for  the  province  of  Africa,  where  the  whole 
army,  being  withdrawn,  according  to  the  agreement,  from  Nu- 
midia, had  gone' into  winter-quarters.  When  he  arrived  there, 
although  he  longed  to  pursue  Jugurtha,  and  dimini^  the 

9*  As  death  was  the  alternative!  Quia  mcniis  tnehi  mutabant.  Neither 
manascripts  nor  critics  are  ajB^reed  aooat  this  passage.  Gortius,  from  a  sug- 
gestion or  Pahnerius.  adopted  fnutabant ;  most  other  editors  have  mtOdbar^ 
tur  ;  bnt  both  are  to  oe  taken  in  the  same  sense ;  for  nivtabiMt  is  equivalent 
to  muUibani 8e.  Cortius's  interpretation  appears  the  most  eligible:  **Per- 
mntabontur  cum  metnendi  morte^''  i. «.  there  were  those  conations  oin  one 
aide,  and  death  on  the  other,  and  if  they  did  not  accept  the  conditions,  they 
mast  die.  Kritzius  fancifully  and  strangely  interprets,  propter  movtU  metum 
$e  fmUabatU,  t.  «.:  alia  videbaneur  atmie  eratUj  or  the  acceptance  of  the  terms 
appeared  excusable  t^the  soldiers,  beoause  they  were  threatened  with  death 
if  they  did  not  accept  them.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  variety  of 
readings  exhibited  in  the  manuscripts  collated  by  Cortius :  ten  exhibit  «»«- 
tabmUur;  three,  nwnHabanitwr ;  three,  muUabanhtr;  three,  tenebaniur;  one, 
Un£batur;  one,  eoffthafOur;  om^eogeoaiur;  one,  angwtiabarUur:  one.  wt^ 
baniur ;  and  one,  mortU  mektAtmt  periavia.  There  is  also,  he  adds,  m 
some  oopies,  n/utabarUf  which  the  ^p<mt  editors  and  MtOler  absurdly 
adopted. 
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odium  that  had  &llen  on  his  brother,  jet,  when  he  saw  the 
state  of  the  troops,  whom,  besides  the  flight  and  relaxation  of 
discipline,  licentiousness,  and  debauchery  had  corrupted,  he  de- 
termined, under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,"  to  attempt 
nothing. 

XL.  At  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  Caius  Mamilius  Limetanus, 
one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed  that  the  people  should  pass  a  bill 
for  instituting  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  those  by  whose  in- 
fluence Jugurtha  had  set  at  naught  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  as 
well  as  of  those  who,  whether  as  embassadors  or  commanders, 
had  received  money  from  him,  or  who  had  restored  to  him  his 
elephants  and  deserters,  or  had  made  any  compacts  with  the 
enemy  relative  to  peace  or  war.  To  this  bill  some,  who  were 
conscious  of  guilt,  and,  others,  who  apprehended  danger  from 
the  jealousy  of  parties,  secretly  raised  obstructions  through  the 
agency  of  friends,  and  especially  of  men  among  the  Latins  and 
Italian  allies,"  since  they  could  not  openly  resist  it,  without  ad- 
mitting that  these  and  similar  practices  met  their  approbation. 
But  as  to  the  people,  it  is  incredible  what  eagerness  they  dis- 
played, and  with  what  spirit  they  approved,  voted,  and  passed 
the  bill,  though  rather  from  hatred  to  the  nobility,  against  whom 
these  severe  measures  were  directed,  than  from  concern  for  the 
republic ;  so  violent  was  the  fury  of  party. 

While  the  rest  of  the  delinquents  were  in  trepidation,  Mar- 
cus Scaurus,**  whom  I  have  previously  noticed  as  Bestia'^ 
lieutenant,  contrived,  amid  the  exultation  of  the  populace,  the 
dismay  of  his  own  party,  and  the  continued  a^tation  in  the 
city,  to  have  himself  elected  one  of  the  three  commissioners 
who  wfere  appointed  by  the  bill  of  Mamilius  to  carry  it  into  ex- 
ecution. But  the  investigation,  notwithstanding,  was  conduct- 
ed" with  great  rigor  and  violence,  under  the  iiSuence  of  com- 

*•  XXXIX.  Under  all  the  circamBtanoes  of  the  ease]  Mb  eopuL  rerum. 
From  the  number  of  things  which  he  had  to  consider. 

40  XL.  The  Latins  and  Italian  aDies]  Per  haminet  tufmitUa  ZaHnij  et  soeiot 
ItaHeoa.  '*  The  right  of  voting  was  not  extended  to  all  the  Latin  pe<^le  till 
A.U.O.  664,  and  the  Italian  aUies  did  not  obtain  it  till  some  years  after- 
ward."  Kriizkts,  So  that  at  this  period,  which  was  twenty  years  earlier, 
their  infiuence  could  only  be  employed  in  an  underhand  way.  CcHnpate 
15.42. 

*i  Marcus  Soanmsl  See  c  15.  That  he  was  appointed  on  this  occasion,  is 
an  evident  proof  of  his  commanding  influence. 

^  ^  But  the  investigation,  notwithstanding,  was  conducted,  etc.]  Ssd  qua^^ 
tio  exercUa,  etc.  Seaurus,  it  is  probable,  did  what  he  could  to  mitigate  the 
violence  of  the  proceedings.    Cicero,  however,  says  that  Caius  Galba  % 
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mon  rumor  and  popular  caprice  ;  for  the  insolence  of  success, 
which  had  often  distinguished  the  nobility,  on  this  occasion 
characterized  the  people.  . 

XTjL  The  prevalence  of  parties  among  the  people,  and  of 
factions  in  the  senate,  and  of  all  evil  practices  attendant  on  . 
them,  had  its  origin  at  Borne,  a  few  years  before,  during  a  period 
of  tranquillity,  aud  amid  the  abundance  of  all  that  mankind  re- 
garded as  desirable.  For,  before  the  destruction  of  Carthage, 
the  senate  and  people  managed  the  affairs  of  the  republic  with 
mutual  moderation  and  forbearance ;  there  were  no  contests 
among  the  citizens  for  honor  or  ascendency ;  but  the  dread  of. 
an  enemy  kept  the  state  in  order.  When  that  fear,  however, 
was  removed  from  their  minds,  licentiousness  and  pride,  evils 
which  prosperity  loves,  to  foster,  immediately  began  to  prevail ; 
and  thus  peace,  which  they  had  so  eagerly  desired  in  adve^ity, 
proved,  when  they  had  obtained  it,  more  grievous  and  &ti4  ^<ui 
adversity  itsel£  The  patricians  carried  their  authority,  and  the 
people  their  liberty,  to  excess ;  every  man  took,  snatched^  and 
seized^'  what  he  could.  There  was  a  complete  division  into  two 
factions,  and  the  repubUc  was  torn  in  pieces  between  them.  Tet 
the  nobility  still  maintained  an  ascendency  by  conspiring  to^ 
gether  ;  for  the  strength  of  the  people,  being  disunited  and  dis- 
persed among  a  multitude,  was  less  able  to  exert  itself.  Things 
were  accordingly  directed,  both  at  home  and  in  the  field,  by  the 
will  of  a  small  number  of  men,  at  whose  disposal  were  the 
treasury,  the  provinces,  offices,  honors,  and  triumphs ;  while  the  . 
people  were  oppressed  with  military  service  and  with  poverty, 
and  the  generals  divided  the  spoils  of  war  with  a  few  of  their 
friends.     The  parents  and  children  of  the  soldiers,"  meantime,  ' 

Moerdos,  with  four  eontulareej  Bestia,  Cains  Gato,  Albinus,  and  Opixmna, 
were  condemned  and  exiled  by  this  law  of  Manuliaa.    See  Brat.,  c.  84. 

«*  XLI.  Took,  snatched,  and  seized]  Ducere^  trakerty  ramtre.    **  Duoen 
conveys  the  notion  of  cnnning  and  ftwoA ;  trahere  of  some  degree  of  tbroe ; 
rapere  of  open  violence.'*    Jl^Uer,    The  words  chiefly  refer  to  offices  in  the 
atate^  is  apparent  from  what  follows. 
**  The  parents  and  children  of  the  soldiers,  etc.] 
Quid  quod  nsqne  proximos 

Kevellis  agn  terminos,  et  ultra 
Limites  cllentium 

Salis  avarus  ?    Pellitur  patemos 
In  sinu  ferens  decs 
£t  uxor  et  vir,  sordidosque  natos. 

mr,  Od^  u.  18. 

What  can  this  impious  avMce  stay  1 
Their  aaored  landmarks  torn  away, 
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if  tJiey  chanced  to  dwell  near  a  powerful  neighbor,  were  driven 
from  their  homes.  Thus  avarice,  leagued  with  power,  dis- 
turbed, violated,  and  wasted  eveiy  thing,  without  moderation 
or  restraint ;  disregarding  alike  reason  and  religion,  and  rush- 
ing headlong,  as  it  were,  to  its  own  destruction.  For  when- 
ever any  arose  among  the  nobility,**  who  preferred  true  glory 
to  unjust  power,  the  state  was  inmiediatdy  in  a  tumult^  and 
civil  discord  spread  with  as  much  disturbance  as  attends  a  con- 
vulsion of  the  earth. 

XLn.  Thus  when  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  whoee  fore- 
&thers  had  done  much  to  increase  the  power  of  the  state  in  the 
Pufiic  and  other  wars,  began  to  vindicate  the  liberty  of  the 
pec^le,  and  to  eiroose  the  misconduct  of  the  few,  the  nobility, 
conscious  of  gmlt,  and  seized  with  alarm,  endeavored,  some- 
times by  means  of  the  alhes  ^nd  Latins,*'  and  sometimes  by 
means  of  the  equestrian  order,  whom  the  hope  of  coalition  with 
the  patricians  had  detached  from  the  people,  to  put  a  stop  to 
4he  proceedings  of  the  Gracchi ;  and  first  they  killed  Tiberius, 
and  a  few  years  after  Caius,  who  pursued  the  same  measures  as 
his  brother,  the  one  when  he  was  tribune,  and  the  other  when 
he  was  one  of  a  triumvirate  for  settling  colonies ;  and  with  them 
they  cut  off  Marcus  Fulvius  Flaccus.  In  the  Gracchi,  indeed, 
it  must  be  allowed  that,  from  their  ardor  for  victory,  there  was 
not  sufficient  prudence.  But  to  a  reasonable  man  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  submit*^  to  injustice  than  to  triumph  over  it  by  im- 

•    You  plonffe  into  your  neiffhbor^s  grounds, 
And  overleap  ^our  client^  bpuniu, 
Helpless  the  wife  and  husband  flee, 
And  in  their  arms,  expelPd  by  thee. 
Their  household  gods,  adored  in  vain, 
Their  in&nts,  too,  a  sordid  train. 

IhineU,  ' 

4s  Among  the  nobility]  Me  nobUUaU,  Gortilis  injudiciously  omits  those 
words.    The  reference  is  to  the  Oraochi. 

*»  By  means  of  the  allies  and  Latins]  See  on,  c.  40. 

47  But  to  a  reasonable  man  it  is  more  agreeaUe  to  submit,  etc.]  Std  hono 
vinci  satiuB  €8t^  quam  malo  more  ir^uriam  sincere.  £onOy  sc.  viro.  "  That 
is,  if  the  nobility  had  been  truly  worthy  characters,  they  would  rather  have 
yielded  to  the  Gracchi,  than  have  revenged  any  wrong  that  they  had  re- 
ceived trem  them  in  an  unprincipled  manner.''  I>ieUeh,  Thus  this  is  a 
reflection  on  the  nobles;  in  which  notion  of  the  passage  Allen  concurs 
with  Dietsch.  Others,  as  Cortius,  think  it  a  reflection  on  the  too  great  vio- 
lence of  the  Gracchi.  The  brevity  with  which  Sallust  had  expressed  him- 
self makes  it  difficult  to  decide.  Kritaus,  who  thinks  that  the  remark  is  in 
praise  of  the  Gracchi,  supplies  the  ellipse  thus :  **  Sane  concedi  debet  Grao- 
ohis  non  satis  moderatum  animom  foisse;  qtioi  ru  i^m*  adeo  inUrUum  oUm* 
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)>Toper  means,  llie  nobility,  however,  using  tbelr  yictorj  with 
wanton  extrayagance,  exterminated  numbers  of  men  bj  the 
sword  or  by  exile,  yet  rather  increased,  for  the  time  to  come, 
the  dread  with  which  they  were  regarded,  than  their  real 
power.  Such  proceedings  have  often  ruined  powerful  states; 
for  of  two  parties,  each  strives  to  suppress  the  other  by  any 
means  whatever,  and  take  vengeance  with  undue  severity  on 
the  vanquished. 

But  were  I  to  attempt  to  treat  of  the  animosities  of  parties,  and 
of  the  morals  of  the  state,  with  minuteness  of  detail,  and  smtably 
to  the  vastness  of  the  subject,  time  would  ML  me  sooner  than 
matter.     I  therefore  return  to  my  subject 

XLTTT.  After  the  treaty  of  Aulus,  and  the  disgraceful  flight 
of  our  army,  Quintus  Metellus  and  Marcus  Silanua,  the  consuls 
elect,  divided  the  provinces  between  them ;  and  Numidia  fell 
to  Metellusi  a  man  of  ener^r  &ncl|  though  an  opponent  of  the 
popular  party,  Jret  of  a  character  umformly  irreproachable** 
He,  as  soon  as  he  entered  on  his  ofBce,  regarded  all  other  things 
as  common  to  himself  and  his  colleague,'*  but  directed  his  chief 
attention  to  the  war  which  he  was  to  conduct  Distrusting, 
therefore,  the  old  army,  he  began  to  raise  new  troops,  to  pro- 
cure auxiliaries  from  all  parts,  and  to  provide  arms,  horses,  and 
otiier  military  requisites,  besides  provisions  in  abundance,  and 
eveiy  thing  else  which  was  likely  to  be  of  use  in  a  war  varied 
in  its  character,,  and  demanding  great  resources.  To  assist  in 
accomplishing  these  objects,  the  allies  and  Latins,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  senate,  and  different  princes**  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, sent  supplies;  and  the  whole  state  exerted  itself  in  the 
cause  with  the  greatest  zeaL  Having  at  length  prepared  and 
arranged  every  thing  according  to  his  wishes,  Metellus  set  out 

U^  ;  sed  sU  quoque  egregii  viri  puiandi  sunt ;  nam  bono  Tinci,^  etc  Langlna 
and  Bamouf  join  bono  with  more,  bat  do  not  differ  much  in  their  interpre- 
tations of  the  passage  from  that  given  by  Dietsch. 

4*  XLIIL  Of  a  chat-acter  nniformly  irreproachable]  Ihmd  famen  aiquabUi 
€t  inviolatd.  JEqvabiiM  is  uniform,  always  the  same,  keeping  an  even  tenor. 

4»  Begiffded  all  things  as  common  to  himself  and  his  colleague]  Mi  onuUa 
tibi  ffum  coUega  ratua,  '^  Other  matters,  unconnected  with  the  war  agunat 
Jogurtha,  he  thought  that  he  would  have  to  manage  in  conjunction  with 
his  colleague,  and  that,  consequently,  he  might  give  but  partial  attention  to 
them ;  but  that  the  war  in  Numidia  was  committed  to  his  sole  care."  Cor- 
tiut.  Other  interpretations  of  these  words  have  been  suggested ;  but  they 
are  &ndful  and  unworthy  of  notice. 

M  Princes]  Etges.  Who  these  were,  the  commentators  have  not  attempted 
to  ooxgecture. 
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for  Numidia,  attended  with  sanguine  expectations  on  the  part 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  not  only  because  of  his  other  excellent 
qualities,  but  especially  because  his  mind  was  proof  against 
gold ;  for  it  was  through  the  avarice  of  our  commanders,  that^ 
down  to  this  period,  our  afSurs  in  Numidia  had  been  ruined, 
and  those  of  uiq  enemy  rendered  prosperous. 

XLIV.  When  he  arrived  in  Africa,  the  command  of  the  army 
was  resigned  to  him  by  Albinus,  the  proconsul  ;'^^  but  it  was 
an  army  spiritless  and  unwarlike ;  incapable  of  encount^ng 
either  danger  or  fatigue ;  more  ready  with  the  tongue  than 
with  the  liword ;  accustomed  to  plunder  our  allies,  while  itself 
was  the  prey  of  the  enemy ;  unchecked  by  discipline,  and  void 
of  all  regard  to  its  character.  The  new  general,  accordingly, 
felt  more  anxiety  from  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  men,  than  con- 
fidence or  hope  from  their  numbers.  He  determined,  however, 
though  the  delay  o£the  comitia  had  shortened  his  summer  cam- 
paign, and  though  he  knew  his  countrymen  to  be  anxious  for 
the  result  of  his  proceedings,  not  to  commence  operations,  until, 
by  a  revival  of  the  old  discipline,  he  had  brought  the  soli^ers  to 
bear  fatigue.  For  AJbinus,  dispirited  by  the  disaster  of  his 
brother  Aulus  and  his  army,  and  having  resolved  not  to  leave 
the  province  during  the  portion  of  the  summer  that  he  was  to 
command,  had  kept  the  soldiers,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  station- 
ary camp,**  except  when  stench,  or  want  of  forage,  obliged  them 
to  remove.  But  neither  had  the  camp  been  fortified,*'  nor  the 
watches  kept,  according  to  military  usage;  every  one  had 
been  allowed  to  leave  ms  post  when  he  pleased.  The  camp- 
followers,  mingled  with  the  soldiers,  wandered  about  day  and 

»i  XLIV.  By  Spurius  Albinus,  the  proconsul.]  A  Spuria  Albino  proean- 
8uU.  This  is  the  general  reading.  Cbrtius  has,  Spurii  AVbkd  pro  tontuU^ 
with  which  we  may  understand  agentis  or  imperanttB^  but  can  hardly  believe 
it  to  be  what  Sallnst  wrote.    Eritzius  reads,  Smirii  Albini  proconaulis, 

^  In  ft  stationary  camp]  Statims  <mtri$.  In  contradistinction  to  that 
which  the  soldiers  formed  at  the  end  of  a  day^s  march. 

»  But  neither  had  the  camp  been  fortified,  etc.]  Sed  ^rmue  munubanUtr  ea 
(sc  castra),  neqtie  more  ndlUari  wgUias  deducebankir.  "  Tne  words  ted  nequ» 
mtum^ntur  ea  are  wanting  in  almost  all  the  manuscripts,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  editions,  except  that  or  Cvprianus  Popma."  KrUeius^  Gerlacb,  how- 
ever, had,  previously  to  Kritz,  inserted  them  in  his  text  though  in  brackets; 
for  he  supposed  them  to  be  a  mere  conjecture  of  some  scribe,  who  was  not 
satisfied  with  a  single  neque.  But  thev  nave  been  Ibund  in  a  codex  of  Fronto, 
by  An^elo  Mai,  aiKl  have  accordingly  been  received  as  genuine  by  Kritz 
and  Dietsch.  Potter  and  Bumouf  &ive  omitted  the  «a,  thinking,  I  suppose, 
that  in  such  a  position  it  could  hardly  be  Sallust'a ;  but  the  verb  requires  a 
nominative  case  to  prevent  it  from  being  referred  to  the  iblloiring  n/i2we« 
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night,  Tavaging  the  country,  robbing  the  houses,  and  vying 
with  each  other  in  carrying  off  cattle  and  slaves,  which  they  ex- 
changed with  traders  for  foreign  vnne"  and  other  luxuries ; 
they  even  sold  the  com,  whi(£  was  given  them  front  the 
public  store,  and  bought  bread  from  day  to  day ;  and,  in  a 
word,  whatever  abominations,  arising  from  idleness  and  licen- 
tiousness, can  be  expressed  or  imagined,  and  even  more,  were 
to  be  seen  in  that  army. 

XLV.  But  I  am  assured  that  Metellus,  in  these  difficult  cir- 
cmnstances,  no  less  than  in  his  operations  against  the  enemy, 
proved  himself  a  great  and  wise  man ;  so  just  a  medium  did  he 
observe  between  an  affectation  of  popularity  and  an  excessive 
enforcement  of  discipline.  His  first  measure  was  to  remove  in- 
centives to  idleness,  by  a  general  order  that  no  one  should  sell 
bread,  or  any  other  dressed  provisions,  in  the.  camp  ;  that  no 
sutlers  should  follow  the  army ;  and  that  no  common  soldier 
should  have  a  servant,  or  beast  of  burden,  either  in  a  camp  or 
on  a  march.  He  made  the  strictest  regulations,  too,  with  re- 
gard to  other  things."  He  moved  his  camp  daily,  exercising' 
the  soldiers  by  marches  across  the  country ;  he  fortified  it  with 
a  rampart  and  a  trench,  exactly  as  if  the  enemy  had  been  at 
hand ;  he  placed  numerous  sentinels'^'  by  night,  and  went  the 
rounds  wim  his  officers;  and,  when  the  army  was  on  the 
march,  he  would  be  at  one  time  in  the  front,  at  another  in  the 
r^r,  and  at  another  in  the  center,  to  see  that  none  quitted  their 
ranks,  that  the  men  kept  close  to  their  standards,  and  that  every 
soldier  carried  his  provisions  and  his  arms.  Thus  by  prevent- 
ing rather  than  punishing  irregularities,  he  in  a  short  tm^  ren- 
dered his  army  effective. 

XLYL  Jugurtha,  meantime,  having  learned  from  his  emis- 
saries how  Metellus  was  proceeding,  and  having  heard,  when  he 
was  in  Bome,  of  the  integrity  of  the  consul's  character,  began 
to  despair  of  his  plans,  and  at  length  actually  endeavored  to  ef- 
fect a  capitulation.  He  therefore  sent  deputies  to  the  consul 
with  proposals  of  submission,  stipulating  only  for  his  own  life 

•*  Foreign  wine]  Vino  adveotUio  Imported.  Africa  does  not  abound  in 
wine. 

•»  XLV.  "With  regard  to  other  things]  CoBterU,  Cortius.  whom  Gerlach 
follows,  conBiden  t&  word  aa  referring  to  the  men  or  offioera ;  but  Erit* 
ana  and  Dietsdi,  with  better  judgment,  understand  nimt, 

M  Kumeroua  santinels]  VifilMS  crebra$.  At  short  intervals,  saya  Eritidua, 
from  eadi  other. 
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and  that  of  his  children,  iemd  offering  to  surrender  eveiy  thin^ 
else  to  the  Romans.  But  Metellus  had  already  learned  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  Numidians  were  a  faithless  race,  of  unsettled  dis- 
position, and  fond  of  change ;  and  he  accordingly  applied  himself 
to  each  of  the  deputies  separately,  and  afl$r  gradually  sounding 
them,  and  finding  them  proper  instruments  for  his  purpose,  pre- 
vailed on  them,  by  large  promises,  to  deliver  Jugurtha  into  his 
hands ;  bringing  him  alive,  if  they  could,  or  dead,  if  to  take  him 
alive  was  impracticable.  In  public,  however,  he  directed  that 
such  an  answer  should  be  given  to  the  king  as  would  be  agree- 
able to  his  wishes. 

A  few  days  afterward,  he  led  the  army,  which  was  now  vigor- 
ous and  resolute,  into  Numidia,  where,  instead  of  any  appear- 
ance of  war,  he  found  the  cottages  full  of  people,  and  the  cattle 
and  laborers  in  the  fields,  while  the  officers  of  Jugurtha  came 
from  the  towns  and  villages*^  to  meet  him,  offering  to  supply 
him  with  com,  to  convey  provisions  fgr  him,  and  to  do  what- 
ever might  be  required  of  them.  Metellus,  notwithstanding, 
made  no  diminution  iih  the  caution  with  which  he  niarched,  but 
kept  as  much  upon  the  defensive  as  if  an  enemy  had  been  at 
hand ;  and  he  dispatched  scouts  to  explore  the  country,  think-  ^ 
ing  that  these  signs  of  submission  were  but  pretense,  and  that 
tha  Numidians  were  watching  an  opportunity  for  treachery. 
He  himself  with  some  light-armed  conorts,  and  a  select  bo<^ 
of  dingers  and  archers,  f^vanced  always  in  the  front ;  while 
Caius  Marius,  his  lieutenant-general,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry, 
had  charge  of  the  rear.  The  auxiliaiy  horse,  distributed  among 
the  tribunes  of  the  legions  and  prefects  of  the  cohorts,  he  placed 
on  the  flanks,  so  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  light  troops  mixed 
with  ihem,  they  might  repel  the  enemy  whenever  an  approach 
should  be  made.  For  such  was  the  subtlety  of  Jugurtha,  and 
such  his  knowledge  of  the  country  and  ihe  art  of  war,  that  it 
was  doubtful  whether  he  was  more  formidable  absent  or  present, 
offering  peace  or  threatening  hostilities. 

XLVn.  There  lay,  not  far  from  the  route  which  Metellus 
was  pursuing,  a  city  of  the  Numidians  named  Vaga,  the  most 
celebrated  place  for  trade  in  the  whole  kingdom,  in  which 
many  Italian  merchants  were  accustomed  to  reside  and  traffic. 
Here  the  consul,  to  try  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  and, 

•7  XLVI.  VUlagee]  MuMiUlmt,  See  o.  zviiL  The  word  i«  here  tued  Vor 
ft  ooUeotion  of  huta,  ft  village. 
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should  iher  allo^  him,  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  (^ 
the  place,  established  a  garrison,  and  oidered  the  people  to 
furnish  him  with  com,  and  other  necessaries  for  war ;  thinking, 
as  circumstances  indeed  suggested,  that  the  concourse  of 
merchants,  and  frequent  arrival  of  supplies,^  would  add 
strength  to  his  army,  and  further  the  plans  which  he  had  al- 
ready fermed. 

In  the  midst  of  these  proceedings,  Jugurtha,  with  extra- 
ordinary earnestness,'*  sent  deputies  to  sue  for  peace,  offering 
to  resign  eveiy  thing  to  Metellus,  except  his  own  life  and  that 
of  his  children.  These,  like  the  »>rmer,  the  consul  first 
seduced  to  treachery,  and  then  sent  back;  the  peace  which 
Jugnrtha  asked,  he  neither  granted  nor  refused,  but  waited, 
during  these  delays,  the  performance  of  the  deputies'  promises. 

XLVin.  Jugurtha,  on  comparing  the  words  of  Metellus 
with  his  actions,  perceived  that  he  was  assailed  with  his  own 
artifices ;  for  though  peace  was  offered  him  in  words,  a  most 
vigorous  war  was  m  reality  pursued  against  him ;  one  of  his 

M  XLVH.  Her«th«  ooasttl,  to  try  ths  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  and. 
should  they  allow  him,  to  take  advantage  or  the  situation  of  the  place,  etc.  J 
Buc  eonnUj  mmtd  terUandi  groHdj  et  H  paterentury  opportuniaiis  iot^  prcuv- 


diMm  uiMMiSL    This  is  a  kieut  tejoaUsgimu^  about  which  no  editor  has 

led  nimself 


satisfled  nimselll  I  have  deserted  Cortius  and  fi>llowed  Dietsoh,  who  seems 
to  have  settled  the  passage,  on  the  basis  of  Havercamp's  text,  with  more 
judgment  than  any  other  commentator.  Cortius  read,  Bite  consul  mtnul 
UnUmdi  aratidj »  ptOermU  cfportumiatet  hd,  etc,  taking  cjmortunkUaieiixi 
thesense  of  imiiH^&wf^^^d^Dses;"  but  would  Sallnst  have  fuldthiUMM- 
lug  put  a  garrimm  in  tie  piaeey  to  irv  if  its  dtferues uoMheitpm  to himt 
Haveroamp^s  reading  is,  simvl  tentanai  gratid^  st  si  patsrtniur  opporUmitaUB 
loei,  eta  Palmeriua eonjeotnied simul  tsntandi gratid,  sipatenHtur ;  step- 
paiumtats  2a%  whidk  tieriaeh  and  Krlteias  adopt,  except  that  they  change 
the  place  of  the  ^,  and  put  it  before  si,  Alleu  tmnks  that  he  has  an(iended 
the  pasea^  by  reading  Bits  eotuul,  simul  sipatererUur  tentandi.  st  opportyr 
nUaUs loeti  gratia:  but  this  ooi\jectnre  is  liable  to  similar obieotion  witk 
that  of  Cortius.  Other  varieties  of  reading  it  is  needless  to  noooe.  But  it 
is  observable  that  four  manuscripts,  as  Kritzius  remarks,  have  pft)p^<^ 
portwMiatss^  wliieh  led  me  long  age  to  suppose  that  the  true  reading  must 
be  sisnvl  tsntandi  fratid,  simul  piapUr  opportunitateg  looL  Sumd  propUt 
might  easily  have  been  corrupted  into  sipaterentur. 

«•  Frequent  arrival  of  suppliesj  Oommea^m,  "  Frumenti  et  omnium 
Terum  quarum  in  bello  usus  est,  laigam  copiam.^^  Krileius,  I  follow  the 
text  of  Cortius  (retaining  the  wordi  Juvaturum  sxsroUum)  which  Eritaus 
sufficiently  justifies.  There  is  a  variety  of  readings,  but  all  much  the  same 
in  sense. 

••  Eztraordmary  earnestness]  Impsiuiwt  modo,  Cortius  and  Eritzins  in- 
terpret thii  modo  as  the  ablative  case  of  modus  ;  i.  «.  guammodu$  srat,  or 
supra  usodum;  but  Dietsdi  and  Bumouf  question  the  propriety  of  this  in- 
teipratatioa,  and  consider  the  modo  to  be  the  e|me  as  thai  in  ioKbummodo^ 
dumsmodOf  eto.    The  same  expression  occurs  again  in  c  76. 
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strongest  cities  was  wrested  from  him;  his  comitiy  was  ex-' 
plored  by  the  enemy,  and  the  affections  of  his  subjects  alien- 
ated. King  compelled,  therefore,  by  the  necessity  of  circmn- 
stances,  he  resolved  to  tr^  the  fortune  of  a  battle.  Having, 
with  this  view,  informed  himself  of  the  exact  route  of  the  ene- 
my, and  hoping  for  success  from  the  advantage  of  the  ground, 
he  collected  as  large  a  force  of  every  kind  as  he  could,  and, 
marching  by  cross-roads,  got  in  advance  of  Metellus'  army. 

There  was,  in  that  part  of  Numidia,  of  which,  on  the  divi* 
sdon  of  the  kingdom,  Adherbal  had  become  possessor,  a  river 
named  Muthul,  flowing'  from  the  south ;  and,  about  twenty 
miles  from  it,  was  a  range  of  mountains  running  parallel  wilj^ 
the  stream,*^  wild  and  uncultivated ;  but  from  .me  center  of  it 
stretched  a  kind  of  hill,  reaching  to  a  vast  distance,  covered 
with  wild  olives,  myrtles,  and  ower  trees,  such  as  grow  in  a 
dry  and  sandy  soil.  The.  plain,  which  lay  between  me  moim- 
tarns  and  the  Muthul,  waa  uniidiabited  from  want  of  water,  ex- 
cept the  parts  bordering  on  the  river,  which  were  planted  with 
trees,  and  full  of  cattle  and  inhabitants. 

XLIX.  On  this  hill,  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  stretching 
in  a  transverse  direction,*'  Jugurtha  took  post  with  his  line 
drawn  out  to  a  great  length.  The  command  of  the  elephants, 
and  of  part  of  the  infantry,  he  committed  to  Bomilcar,  and 

«i  XLVm.  Bwming  parallel  with  the  strwun]  Tiwtu  puri.  It  nur^  bo 
.well  to  illuBtrate  this  and  the  iblloiNdng  ohapter  by  a  oopy  of  the  imeB 
which  Cortina  has  drawn,  '<  to  excite,"  as  he  aajB,  **the  Imagination  of  hia 
readers:'^  -^ 

Biver  Mnthnl,  flowing  from  the  aonth. 


North. 


Bange  of  hilla,  parallel 


with  the  MuthnL 


««  XLIX.  In  a  tranverse  direction!  Jkwhtveno  t^tiMrv.  It  lay  on  tbie 
flank  of  the  Bomana  aa  they  marched  toward  the  river,  in  dtxUro  laUrt^ 
c.  49,>i  ^ 
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gave  him  instiractions  how  to  act  He  himself  wiih  the  whole 
of  the  cavalry  and  the  choicest  of  the  foot,  took  his  station 
nearer  to  the  range  of  mountains.  Then,  riding  round  among 
the  several  squadrons  and  battalions,  he  exhorted  and  conjured 
them  to  call  to  mind  their  former  prowess  and  triumphs,  and 
to  defend  themselves  and  their  country  from  Eoman  rapacity ; 
saying  that  they  would  have  to  engage  with  those  whom  they 
had  already  conquered  and  sent  under  the  yoke,  and  that, 
though  their  commander  was  changed,  there  was  no  alteration 
in  their  spirit  He  added,  that  he  had  provided  for  his  men 
every  thing  becoming  a  general ;  that  he  had  chosen  the 
higher  ground,  where  they,  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,"  would  contend  with  adversaries  ignorant  of  it ;  nor 
would  they  engage,  inferior  in  numbers  and  skill,  with  a  larger 
or  more  experienced  force ;  and  that  they  should,  therefore,  be 
ready,  when  the  signal  should  be  given,  to  fall  vigorously  on 
the  Bomans,  as  that  day  would  either  crown'^  all  Uieir  labors 
and  victories,  or  be  a  prelude  to  the  most  grievous  calamities. 
He  also  addressed  himself^  individually,  to  any  one  whom  he 
had  rewarded  with  money  or  honors  for  military  desert,  remind- 
ing him  of  his  favors,  and  pointing  him  out  as  an  example  to 
the  rest ;  and  finally  he  excited  all  his-  men,  some  in  one  way 
and  some  in  another,  by  threats  or  entreaties,  according  to  the 
different  dispositions  of  each. 

•  Metellus,  who  was  still  ignorant  of  the  enemy's  position, 
was  now  seen'*  descending  the  mountain  with  his  army.  He 
was  at  first  doubtful  what  the  strange  appearance  before  him 
indicated ;  for  the  Numidians,  both  cavalry  and  infentry,  had 
taken  post  among  the  wood,  not  entirely  concealing  them- 
selves, by  reason  of  the  lowness  of  the  trees,  yet  rendering 
it  uncertain*'  what  they  were,  as  both  themselves  and  their 
standards  were  screened  as  well  by  the  nature  of  the  ground 

—  Well  ao<|iiiunted  with  the  ooqntrj]  PfWm^.  "FeritHocietregioniB.'* 
GorHfua,  Or  it  may  mean  knowing  wnat  they  were  to  do,  while  the  enemy 
-wovdd.  be  imperUij  surprised  and  peiplexed. 

•«  Would  crown]  Cmjirmaturtim,  Would  establish,  settle,  pat  the  last 
hand  to  them.  ^ 

•*  Was  Been]  Ckmspieiiitr.  TUib  is  the  reading  adopted  by  Cordns,  Mtiller. 
and  Allen,  as  being  that  of  all  the  manuscripts.  Havercamp,  Eritzias,  and 
Bietsch  admitted  mto  their  texts,  on  the  sole  aathority  of  X>onatos  ad  Ter. 
£an.  ii.  8,  conspioatur,  i.  e,  (Metellus)  ccUchea  tight  of  the  enemy.  The  latter 
reading,  perhaps,  makes  a  oetter  connection. 

«•  Bendering  it  uncertain]  IncertL  Presentmg  such  an  appearanoe  that  a 
spectator  coula  not  be  oertam  what  they  were. 
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as  bf  ftrtifioe ;  but  soon  perceiving  that  there  were  men  in  ion- 
bush,  he  halted  awhile,  and,  having  altered  the  arrangement 
of  his  troops,  he  draw  up  those  in  the  right  wing,  which  was 
nearest  to  the  enemy,  in  three  lines  ;'^  he  distributed  the  sling- 
ers  and  archers  among  the  infantry,  posted  all  the  cavalry  on 
the  flanks,  and  having  made  a  brief  addvess,  such  as  time  per- 
mitted, to  his  men,  he  led  them  down,  with  the  front  chai^^ 
into  a  flank,'**  toward  the  plain. 

L.  But  when  he  observed  that  the  Numidians  remained 
quiet,  and  did  not  offer  to  descend  from  the  hill,  he  became 
apprehensive  that  his  army,  flrom  the  season  of  the  year  and 
the  scarcity  of  water,  might  be  overcome  with  thirst,  and  there* 
fore  sent  Rutilius,  one  of  his  lieutenantrgenerals,  with  the  light- 
armed  cohorts  and  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  toward  the  river, 
to  secure  ground  for  an  encampment,  expecting  that  the  ene- 
my, by  frequent  charges  and  attacks  on  his  flank,  would  en- 
deavor to  impede  his  march,  and,  as  they  dei^aired  of  success 
in  arms,  would  try  the^efiect  of  &tigae  and  thirst  on  his  troopa. 
He  then  continued  to  advance  by  degrees,  ^  his  circumstances  ttid 
the  ground  permitted,  in  the  same  order  in  which  he  had  descend- 
ed from  the  range  of  mountains.  He  assigned  Marius  his  post  be- 
hind the  front  line,*'  and  took  on  himself  the  command  of  the 

"  He  drew  np  these  in  the  right  wing— in  three  lines]  In  dextero  latere^ 
tripUdbua  sulmdne  €unem  instrtmL  In  the  other  passages  in  which  Sallost 
has  the  word  tubiidia  (Cat.  o.  69),  he  nees  it  for  the  Unet  hthind  the  frotU, 
Thus  he  says  of  Catiline^  Octo  ocmrUB  infronie  cotutUuU  ;  rdiqua  tigna  t» 
svbsidiU  arctms  eoUoeat;  and  of  FetreiWi^  Chhortei  wterancu-^in /route : 
poU  eaa  rtUquum  extreitum  in  eubeidiU  heat.  But  whether  he  uses  the  wora 
in  the  same  sense  here ;  whether  we  mi^^ht,  as  Cortius  thinks  (whom  Chur- 
lach  and  Dietech  follow),  oall  the  division  of  Metelins^s  troops  quadruple 
instead  of  trwhj  or  whether  he  arranged  them,  as  De  Broeses  and  othen 
suppose,  in  the  usual  disposition  of  llastati,  rrindpes,  and  Triarii,  who 
shall  place  bejond  dispute?  The  probability,  however,  if  Sallust  is  coo- 
sistent  with  himself  in  his  use  of  the  word,  lies  with  Cortius.  Gerlacfa  re- 
fers to  C»sar,De  Bell,  Qv.,  iU.  89 :  "  Cderiier  ex tertia  aeie  HnffvUu eokerUe 
detnmtyOtmte  ex  hU  quartam  ifwtUuU  ;  but  this  does  not  illnstrate  Sallust's 
use  of  the  word  eubeidia  :  Cesar  Ibrms  a  fourth  aeUe  ;  Metellns  draws  up 
oneiMiM  "triplicibus  subsidia." 

«  With  the  front  changed  into  a  flank]  T^rofuversu  prweipiM.  He  made 
the  whole  army  wheel  to  the  left,  so  that  what  was  their  front  line,  or  j»w- 
eipia,  as  they  faced  the  enemy  on  the  hill,  became  their  flank  as  they  marched 
from  the  mountain  toward  the  river. 

**  L.  Behind  the  front  line]  Post  prmeipia.  The  prineipia  are  the  same 
as  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  that  is,  the  front  line  when  the 
ftrmy  Ikced  that  of  Jngnrtha  on  the  hill,  but  which  presented  its  flank  to 
the  enemy  when  the  army  was  on  its  march.  So  that  Marius  command<Mi 
in ttwoenter ("in medid agmme,"  says  Dietsch),  while  Metellus  took  the 
lead  with  the  cavalry  of  the  left  iring.    See  the  following  note. 
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carahy  on  die  left  wing,  which,  on  the  march,  had  becotne  the 
van/* 

When  Jtigurtha  perceived  that  the  rear  of  the  Roman  army 
had  passed  his  first  line,  he  took  possession  of  that  part  of  the 
mountun  from  which  Metellus  had  descended,  with  a  hody  of 
about  two  thousand  in&ntry,  that  it  might  not  serve  the  enemy, 
if  they  were  driven  back,  as  a  place  of  retreat,  and  afterward 
as  a  post  of  defense ;  and  then,  ordering  the  signal  to  be  given, 
suddenly  commenced  his  attack.  Some  of  his  Numidians 
made  havoc  in  the  rear  of  the  Romans,  while  others  assailed 
them  on  the  right  and  left  wings;  they  all  advanced  and 
charged  furiously,  and  eveiy  where  threw  the  consult  troops 
into  confusion.  Even  those  of  our  men  who  made  the  stoutest 
resistance,  were  baffled  by  the  enemy's  versatile  method  of 
fighting,  and  wounded  firom  a  distance,  without  having  the 
power  of  wounding  in  return,  or  of  coming  to  close  combat ; 
K>r  the  Numidian  cavalry,' as  they  had  l^n  previously  in-* 
stnicted  by  Jugurtha,  retreated  whenever  a  troop  of  Romans 
attempted  to  pursue  tiiem,  but  did  not  keep  in  a  body,  or  col* 
lect  themselves  into  one  place,  but  dispersed  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible. Thus,  being  superior  in  numbers,  if  they  could  not  de- 
ter the  Romans  from  pursuing,  they  surrounaed  them,  when 
disordered,  on  the  rear  or  fia^  or,  if  the  hill  seemed  more 
convenient  for  retreat  than  the  plain,  the  Numidian  horses, 
being  accustomed  to  the  brushwood,  easily  made  their  way 
among  it,  while  the  difficulty  of  the  ascent,  and  want  of  ao- 
qu«ntance  with  the  ground,  impeded  those  of  the  Romans. 

LL  The  aspect  of  the  whole  struggle-' was  indeed  various, 
perplexing,  direful,  and  lamentable ;  the  men,  separated  from 
thew  comrades,  were  partly  fieeing,  partly  pursuing ;  neither 
standards  nor  ranks  were  rt^garded,  but  wherever  danger 
pressed,  there  they  made  a  stand  and  defended  themselves ; 
arms  and  weapons,  horses  and  men,  enemies,  and  fellow-coun- 
trymen, were  all  mingled  in  confusion ;  nothing  was  done  by 
direction  or  command,  but  chance  ordered  every  thing.  Though 

*•  Cavalry  on  the  left  wing— which,  on  the  march,  had  become  the  van] 
Simstra  hub  equUi^ut—^  in  agmineprmeipeBfaoU  erant.  When  Metellas 
baited  (c.  49,  fin.),  and  ^rew  no  his  troops  fronting  the  hill  on  which 
Jngartba  was  poBted,  he  placed  all  bis  cavafry  in  tbe  wings ;  oonseqaently, 
when  the  army  wheeled  to  the  left,  and  marched  forward,  tbe  cavalry  of 
the  left  wiiM^  became  the  van. 

'>  M,  Ofthe  whole  stnigs^]  TbHmnpgotU,  That  is,  on  the  side  of  tb« 
Bomaoa. 
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the  day,  therefore,  was  now  &r  advanced,  the  event  of  the 
contest  was  still  uncertain.  At  last,  however,  when  all  were 
faint  with  exertion  and  the  h^t  of  the  day,  Metelhis,  observing 
that  the  Numidians  were  less  vigorous  in  their  charges,  drew 
his  troops  together  by  degrees,  restored  order  among  them,  and 
led  four  cohorts  of  the  legions  against  the  enemy's  in&ntry,  of 
whom  a  gr^at  number,  overcome  with  fatigue,  had  seated  them- 
selves on  the  high  ground.  He  at  the  same  time  entreated  and 
exhorted  his  men  not  to  lose  courage,  nor  to  suffer  a  flying 
enemy  to  be  victorious ;  adding  that  they  had  neither  camp 
nor  citadel  to  which  they  could  flee,  but  that  their  only  depend- 
ence was  on  their  arms.  Kor  was  Jugurtha,  in  the  mean  time, 
inactive ;  he  rode  round  among  his  troops,  cheered  them,  re- 
newed tiie  contest,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  select  body,  made 
every  possible  effort  for  victory ;  supporting*  his  own  men, 
charging  such  of  the  enemy  as  wavered,  and  repressing  with 
missiles  such  as  he  saw  remaining  unshaken. 

LIL  Thus  did  these  two  commanders,  both  eminent  men, 
Tnaintain  the  contest  against  ea(di  other.  In  personal  ability 
they  were  equal,  but  in  circumstances  unequaL  Metellus  had 
resolute  troops,  but  a  disadvantageous  position ;  Jugurtha  had 
every  thing  in  his  &vor  except  men.  At  last  the  Romans, 
seeing  that  they  had  no  place  of  refuge,  that  the  enemy 
allowed  no  opportunity  for  a  regular  engagement,  and  that  the 
evening  was  &st  approaching,  forced  Sieir  way,  according  to 
the  orders  which  were  given,  up  the  hill.  Tlie  Numimana 
were  thus  driven  from  their  position,  routed,  and  put  to 
flight ;  a  few  of  them  were  slain,  but  their  speed,  and  the  enemy's 
ignorance  of  the  country,'*  saved  the  greater  number  of  them. 

Meanwhile  Bomilcar,  who,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  appoint- 
ed by  Jugurtha  oyer  the  elephants  and  a  pJEurt  of  the  infantry, 
having  seen  Butilius  pass  by  him,  led  down  bis  men  gradually 
into  me  plain,  and  while  Rudlius  hastened  to  the  river,  to 
which  he  had  been  dispatched,  quietly  drew  them  up  in  such 
order  as  circumstances  required;  not  omitting,  at  the  same 
time,  to  watch  every  movement  of  tbe  enemy.  When  he 
learned  that  Rutilius  had  taken  his  position,  and  seemed  fi«e 
from  apprehension  of  danger,  and  heard,  at  the  same  time,  an 
increasing  noise  where  Jugurtha  was  engaged,  fearing  lest  the 

.  n  LIL  Tho  enemy^s  ignorance  of  the  ooimtiy]  Jisgio  hostibut  ignara^ 
Jfjfnara  for  ignota  ;  a  ooantiy  unknown  to  the  enemy. 
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lieftEtenant-geneia],  taking  the  alann,  should  go  to  the  sappoit 
of  his  countrymen  in  difficulties,  he,  in  order  to  intercept  his 
march,  increased  the  extent  of  his  Hnes,  which,  from  distrust  of 
the  bravery  of  his  men,  he  had  previously  condensed,  and 
advanced  in  this  order  toward  Rutilius'  camp. 

Un.  The  Bomans,  on  a  sudden,  observed  a  vast  cloud  of 
dust,  which,  as  the  ground,  thickly  covered  witii  brushes, 
obstructed  tlieir  view,  they  at  first  supposed  to  be  only  sand 
raised  by  the  wind ;  but  at  length,  when  they  saw  that  it  con- 
tinued uniform,  and  approached  nearer  and  nearer  as  the  line 
advanced,  they  understood  the  real  cause  of  it,  and,  hastily 
seizing  their  arms,  drew  up,  as  their  commander  directed,  before 
the  camp.  When  the  enemy  came  up,  both  sides  rushed  to  the 
encounter  with  loud  shouts.  But  the  Numidians  maintained 
the  contest  only  as  long  as  they  trusted  for  support  to  their 
elephants;  for,  when  they  saw  the  animals  entangled  in  the 
boughs  of  the  trees,  and  dispersed  or  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
they  betook  themselves  to  flight^  and  most  of  Uiem,  having 
thrown  away  th^r  arms,  escap^,  by  favor  of  the  hill,  or  of  the 
night,  which  was  now  coming  on,  without  injury.  Of  the  ele- 
phants, four  were  taken,  and  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  forty, 
were  killed. 

The  Romans,  though,  fatigued  and  exhausted^'  with  their 
march,  the  construction  of  their  camp,  and  the  engagement,  yet, 
as  Metellus  was  longer  in  coming  than  they  expected,  advanced 
to  meet  him  in  regular  and  steady  order.  The  subtlety  of  the 
Numidians,  indeed,  allowed  them  neither  rest  nor  relaxation. 
But  as  the  two  parties  drew  together,  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
nighty  each  occasioned,  by  a  noise  like  that  of  enemies  i^proachr 
ing,  alarm  and  trepidation  in  the  other ;  and,  had  not  parties  of 
horse,  sent  forward  from  both  sides,  ascertaii^  the  truth,  a  fatal 
disaster  was  on  the  point  of  happening  from  the  mistake.  How- 
ever, in  place  of  fear,  joy  quicldjr  succeeded ;  the  soldiers  met 
with  mutual  congratulations,  relatmg  their  adventures,  or  listening 
to  those  of  others,  and  each  extolling  his  own  achievements  to  the 
skies.  For  thus  it  is  with  human  affairs ;  in  success,  even  cowards 
may  boast ;  while  defeat  lowers  the  character  even  of  heroes. 

7s  LIII.  Fatijg^ed  and  ezbaasted]  Fstti  latsique,  I  am  onoe  more  obliged 
to  desert  Cortius,  who  reads  IceHque,    The  sense,  as  Rritzius  and  Dietsoh 


retnns  laUi  In  his  tezt|  4!!»ndemni  it  in  his  notes« 
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LTV.  Metellus  remained  four  days  in  the  same  camp.  He 
carefiiUy  provided  for  die  recovery  of  the  wounded,  rewarded, 
in  military  fiishion,  such  as  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
engagements,  and  praised  and  thanked  them  all  in  a  public 
address ;  exhorting  them  to  maintain  equal  resolution  in  their 
futuro  labors,  which  would  be  less  arduous,  as  they  had  fought 
suffidently  for  victory,  and  would  now  have  to  contend  only  for 
spoil.  In  the  mean  time  he  dispatched  deserters,  and  other 
eligible  persons,  to  ascertain  where  Jugurtha  was,  or  what  he 
was  doing ;  whether  he  had  but  few  followers,  or  a  large  army ; 
and  how  he  conducted  himself  under  his  defeat  The  prince, 
he  found,  had  retreated  to  places  full  of  wood,  well  defended  by 
nature,  and  was  there  collecting  an  army,  which  would  be  more 
numerous  indeed  than  the  former,  but  inactive  and  inefficient, 
as  being  composed  of  men  better  acquainted  with  husbandry 
and  catSe  than  with  war.  This  had  happened  from  the  drcum- 
stanoe,  that,  in  case  of  flight,  none  of  the  Numidian  troops,  ex- 
cept the  royal  cavalry,  follow  their  king;  the  rest  disperse, 
wherever  inclination  leads  them ;  nor  is  this  ihought  any  dis- 
grace to  them  as  soldiers,  such  being  the  custom  of  the  people. 

Metellus,  therefore,  seeing  that  Jugurtha's  spirit  was  still 
ui;isubdued ;  that  a  war  was  being  renewed,  which  coi^ld  only 
be  conduoted^^  according  to  the  prince's  pleasure ;  and  that  he 
was  struggling  with  the  enemy  on  unequal  terms,  as  the  Numi- 
dians  suffered  a  defeat  with  less  loss  than  his  own  men  gained 
a  victory,  he  resolved  to  manage  the  contest,  not  by  pitched 
battles  or  regular  warfare,  but  in  another  method.  He  accord- 
ingly marched  into  the  richest  parts  of  Numidia,  captured  and 
burned  many  fortresses  and  towns,  which  were  insufficiently  or 
wholly  undefended,  put  the  youth  to  the  sword,  and  gave  up 
every  thing  else  as  plunder  to  his  soldiers.  From  the  terror 
caused  by  these  proceedings,  many  persons  were  ^ven  up  as 
hostage^  to  the  Romans;  com,  and  other  necessaries,  were 
supphed  in  abundance ;  and  garrisons  were  admitted  wherever 
Metellus  thought  fit 

These  measures  alarmed  Jugurtha  much  more  than  the  loss 
of  the  late  battle ;  for  he,  whose  whole  security  lay  in  flight, 
was  compelled  to  pursue ;  and  he  who  could  not  defend  his  own 

'«  LIV.  Which  oould  onl^  be  eondncted.  etc]  QuocL  niti  ee  UUtu  Mndine, 
gen  Mn  poastL  Cortios  omite  the  non  berore  paiuL  bat  almost  every  other 
editor,  except  Allen,  has  retained  it,  from  a  oonvietioii  of  neeeisitjrv 
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part  of  the  kingdom,  was  obliged  to  make  war  in  that  which 
was  occupied  by  others.  Under  these  circumstances,  however/' 
he  adopted  what  seemed  the  most  eligible  plan.  He  ordered 
the  main  body  of  his  army  to  continue  stationary ;  while  he 
himself  with  a  select  troop  of  cavalry,  went  in  pursuit  of  Me- 
telius,  and  coming  upon  him  unperceived,  by  means  of  night 
marches  and  by-roads,  he  fell  upon  such  of  the  Roman  as 
were  straggling  about,  of  whom  the  greater  number,  being  un- 
armed, were  slain,  and  several  others  made  prisoners ;  not  one 
of  them,  indeed,  escaped  unharmed ;  and  the  Numidians,  before 
assistance  could  arrive  from  the  camp,  fled,  as  they  had  been 
ordered,  to  the  nearest  hills. 

LV.  In  the  mean  time  great  joy  aj^ared  at  Rome  when  the 
proceedings  of  Metellus  were  reported,  and  when  it  was  known 
how  he  was  conducting  himself  and  his  army  conformably  to 
the  ancient  discipline ;  how,  on  adverse  ground,  he  had  gained 
a  victory  by  his  valor ;  how  he  was  securing  possession  of  the 
enemy's  territory;  and  how  he  had  driven  Jugixrtha,  when 
elated  by  the  weakness  of  Aulus,  to  depend  for  safety  on  the 
desert  or  on  flight.  For  these  successes,  accordingly,  the  senate 
decreed  a  thanksgiving^'  to  the  immortal  gods ;  the  city,  which 
had  been  full  of  anxiety,  and  apprehenave  as  to  the  event  of  the 
war,  was  now  filled  vriih  joy ;  and  the  &me  of  Metellus  was 
raised  to  the  utmost  height. 

The  consul's  eagerness  to  gain  a  complete  victory  was  thus 
increased ;  he  exerted  himself  in  every  possible  way,  taking  care, 
at  the  same  time,  to  give  the  enemy  no  opportunity  of  attacking 
him  to  advantage.  He  remembered  that  envy  is  the  concom- 
itant of  glory,  and  thus,  the  more  renowned  he  became,  the 
greater  was  his  caution  and  circumspection.  He  never  went  out 
to  plunder,  after  the  sudden  attack  of  Jugurtha,  with  his  troops 
in  scattered  parties ;  when  com  or  forage  was  sought,  a  body 
of  cohorts,  with  the  whole  of  the  cavalry,  were  stationed  as  a 
guard*  He  himself  conducted  part  of  the  army,  and  Marius  the 
rest  The  country  was  wasted,  however,  more  by  fire  than  by 
spoliation.    They  had  separate  camps,  not  far  from  each  other ; 

•»  Undet"  these  circamatances,  however]  Hx  eopid  tamen.  With  eopid  we 
Tnnftt  nnderstand  wMilwrwn  or  rerum.  as  at  the  end  of  c.  89.  All  the  man- 
uscripts, except  two,  have  inopia^  which  editors  have  justly  rejected  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  sense. 

?•  LV.  A  thanksgiving]  Siwplicia.  The  same  as  supplicatio,  on  which  the 
reader  may  consults  Adam^s  Itom.  Ant,  or  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary. 
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whenever  there  was  occasion  for  force,  they  formed  a  union ; 
but,  that  desolation  and  terror  might  spread  the  further,  they 
acted  separately.  Jugurtha,  meanwhile,  continued  to  follow 
them  along  the  hills,  watching  for  a  favorable  opportunity  or 
situation  for  an  attack.  He  destroyed  the  forage,  and  spoiled 
the  water,  which  was  scarce,  wherever  he  found  that  the  enemy 
were  coming.  He  presented  himself  sometimes  to  Metellus,  and 
sometimes  to  Marius ;  he  would  attack  their  rear  upon  a  march, 
and  instantly  retreat  to  the  hilts ;  he  would  threaten  sometimes 
one  point,  and  sometimes  another,  neither  giving  battle  nor 
allowing  rest,  but  making  it  his  great  object  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy. 

LVL  The  Roman  commander,  finding  himself  thus  harassed 
by  artifices,  and  allowed  no  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  general 
engagement,  resolved  on  laying  siege  to  a  lar^  city,  named 
Zama,  which  was  the  bulwark  of  that  part  of  we  kingdom  in 
which  it  was  situatej  expecting  that  Jugurtha,  as  a  necessary 
conseauence,  woiild  come  to  the  relief  of  Ms  subjects  in  distress, 
and  tnat  a  battle  would  then  follow.  But  tiie  king,  being 
apprised  by  some  deserters  of  the  consul's  design,  reached  the 
place,  by  rapid  marches,  before  him,  and  exhorted  the  inhabi- 
tants to  defend  their  walls,  giving  them,  as  a  reinforcement,  a 
body  of  deserters ;  a  cUiss  of  men,  who,  of  all  the  royaJ  forces, 
were  the  most  to  be  tnisted,  inasmuch  as  they  dared  not  be 
guilty  of  treachery."  Ho  also  promised  to  support  them,  when- 
ever it  should  be  necessary,  with  his  whole  army. 

Having  taken  these  precautions,  he  retired  into  the  deserts 
of  the  interior ;  where  he  soon  after  learned  that  Marius,  with 
a  few  cohorts,  had  been  dispatched  from  the  line  of  march  to 
bring  provisions  from  Sicca,^^  a  town  which  had  been  the  first 
to  revolt  from  him  after  his  defeat  To  this  place  he  hastened 
by  night,  accompanied  by  a  select  body  <^  cavalry,  and  attacked 

"  LVI.  Dared  not  b«  guilty  of  treachery]  JFhUers  M^uXbant,  "  Thronffh 
dread  of  the  severest  ponishments  if  they  should  &11  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bomans.  Valerius  Mazimus,  ii.  7,  speaks  of  deserters  having  been  deprived 
of  their  hands  by  Quintus  Fabins  Maximus ;  of  others  who  were  crucified 
or  beheaded  by  the  elder  AfHoanus ;  of  others  who  were  thrown  to  wild 
beasts  by  Afrioanus  the  younger ;  and  of  others  who  were  sentenced  by 
Paulus  jSmiliuB  to  be  trampled  to  death  by  elephants.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  punishment  of  deserters  was  left  to  the  pleasure  of  the  general.^' 

7s  Siooal  It  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Bamdas,  at  some  distance  from  the 
coast,  and  contained  a  celebrated  Tem|ue  of  Venus.  Val.  Max.,  ii«  6. 
D*  Anville  thinks  it  the  same  as  the  modem  Ktf. 
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the  Romans  at  the  gate,  just  as  they  were  leaving  the  city; 
calling  to  the  inhabitants,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  loud  voice, 
to  surround  the  cohorts  in  the  rear ;  adding,  that  Fortune  had 
given  them  an  opportunity  for  a  glorious  exploit ;  and  that,  if 
they  took  advantage  of  it,  he  womd  hencef<M*th  enjoy  his  king- 
dom, and  they  their  liberty,  without  fear.  And  had  not  Marius 
hastened  to  advance  the  standards,  and  to  escape  from  the  town, 
it  is  certain  that  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
would  have  changed  their  allegiance ;  so  great  is  the  fickleness 
which  the  Numidians  exhibit  in  their  conduct.  The  soldiers  of 
Jugurtha,  animated*  for  a  time  by  their  king,  but  finding  the 
enemy  pressing  tiiem  with  superior  force,  betook  themselves, 
alter  losing  a  few  of  their  number^  to  flight 

LVn.  Marius  arrived  at  Zama.  This  town,  built  on  a  plain, 
was  better  fortified  by  art  than  by  nature.  It  was  well  supplied 
with  necessaries,  and  contained  ^enty  of  arms  and  men.  Me- 
tellus,  having  made  arrangements  suitable  for  the  time  and  the 
place,  encompassed  the  whole  city  with  his  army,  assi^ing  to 
each  of  his  officers  his  post  of  command.  At  a  given  signal,  a 
loud  shout  was  raised  on  every  side,  but  without  exciting  the 
least  alarm  in  the  Numidians,  who  awaited  the  attack  full  of 
spirit  and  resolution.  The  assault  was  consequently  conmienced ; 
the  Romans  were  allowed  to  act  each  according  to  his  inclinar 
tion ;  some  annoyed  the  enemy  with  slings  and  stones  from  a 
distance  ;  others  came  close  up  to  the  walls,  and  attempted  to 
undermine  or  scale  them,  desiring  to  engage  in  close  combat 
with  the  besieged.  The  Zamians,  on  the  other  hand,  rolled 
down  stones,  and  hurled  burning  stakes,  javelins,^'  and  wood 
smeared  with  pitch  and  sulphur^  on  the  nearest  assailants.  Nor 
was  caution  a  sufficient  protection  to  those  who  kept  aloof;  for 
darts,  discharged  from  engines  or  by  the  hand,  inffioted  wounds 

"*•  LVn.  Javelins]  PUa,  ThiBphim  may  have  been,  as  MtHller  suggests. 
similar  to  the  falartoa  whieh  Livj  {xA*  8)  says  that  the  Saguntitaes  used 
against  thttr  besiegers.  Falariea  mU  SagunUni$^  missUt  UHmm  htutiU  abUg- 
fu>-^idy  shut  in  pUoy  quadratwn  gtvppd  eirctttnhgabant^  Unebantque  pice  :— 
guod  cum  medvum  accensttm  mUteretur^  etc.  Of  Sfulust^s  other  words,  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  Sentence,  the  sense  is  clear,  but  the  readings  of  different 
ecUtors  are  extremely  varioas.  Cortina  and  Gerlach  have  «v<2m,  pUaprcR- 
tereapkem  aulphure  ei  tcedd  mixUim  ardsnUa  mUterej^hvii  it  can  scarcely  be 
believed  that  S&Wnst  wrote  picem—tcedd  tfnixtam.  Havercamp  gives  ^cerf 
9ulphure  tasdam  mixtam  ardenUa  mUtere,  which  has  been  adopted  oy  Kritzins 
and  Dietsch,  except  that  they  have  changed  ardrntia^  on  the  anthoiity  of 
Mnne  of  the  manuscripts,  into  ardent 
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on  most  of  them ;  and  thus  the  brave  and  the  timid,  though 
of  unequal  merits  were  exposed  to  equal  danger. 

LVm.  While  the  struggle  was  thus  continued  at  Zama, 
Jugurtha,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  suddenly  attacked  the 
camp  of  the  Romsms,  and,  through  the  remissness  of  those  left 
to  guard  it,  who  expected  any  thing  rattier  than  an  attack, 
effected  an  entrance  at  one  of  the  gates.  Our  m^i,  struck  with 
sudden  consternation,  acted  each  on  his  own  impulse;  some 
fled,  others  seized  their  arms ;  and  many  of  them  were  wounded 
or  slain.  About  forty,  however,  out  of  the  whole  number, 
mindful  of  the  honor  of  Rome,  formed  themselves  into  a  body, 
and  took  possession  of  a  slight  eminence,  from  which  they 
could  not  be  dislodged  by  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  enemy,  but 
hurled  back  the  darts  discharged  at  them,  and,  as  they  were 
few  against  many,  not  without  execution.  If  the  Numidians 
came  near  them,  they  displayed  their  courage,  and  slaughtered, 
repulsed,  and  dispersed  them,  with  the  greatest  fury.  Metellus, 
meanwhile,  who  was  vigorously  pursuing  the  siege,  heard  a  noise, 
as  of  enemies,  in  Ips  rear,  and,  turning  round  his  horse,  per- 
ceived a  party  of  soldieris  in  flight  toward  him ;  a  certain  proof 
that  they  were  his  own  men.  He  instantly,  therefore,  dispatched 
the  whole  of  the  cavalry  to  the  camp,  and  immediately  after- 
ward Cains  Marius,  with  the  cohorts  of  the  aliies,  entreating 
him  with  tears,  by  their  mutual  friendship,  and  by  his  r^ard 
for  the  public  welfare,  to4illow  no  stain  to  rest  on  a  victorious 
army,  and  not  to  let  the  enemy  escape  with  impunity.  Marius 
soon  executed  his  orders.  Jugurtha,  in  consequence,  afber  being 
embarrassed  in  the  intrenchments  of  the  camp,  while  some  of 
his  men  threw  th^nselves  over  the  ramparts,  and  others,  in  their 
haste,  obstructed  each  other  at  the  gates,  fled,  with  considerable 
loss,  to  his  strongholds,  Metellus,  not  succeeding  in  his  attempt 
on  the  town,  retired  with  his  forces,  at  the  approach  of  night, 
into  his  camp. 

LIX.  On  the  following  day,  before  he  marched  out  to  resume 
the  siege,  he  ordered  the  whole  of  his  cavalry  to  take  their  sta- 
tion before  the  camp,  on  the  side  where  the  approach  of  Jugur- 
tha was  to  be  apprenended ;  assigning  the  gates,  and  adjoining 
posts,  to  the  charge  of  the  tribunes.  He  then  marched  towaid 
the  town,  and  commenced  an  assault  upon  the  walls  as  on  the 
day  before.  Jugurtha,  meanwhile,  issuing  from  his  concealment, 
suddenly  attacked  our  men  in  the  camp,  of  whom  those  station- 
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ed<  in  ad^aince  were  f<»r  the  moment  alamied  and  thrown  into 
confusion ;  but  the  rest  soon  (mme  to  their  support ;  nor  would 
the  Numidians  have  longer  maintained  their  ground,  had  not 
their  foot,  which  were  mingled  with  the  cavalry,  done  great 
execution  in  the  struggle ;  ^  the  horse,  relying  on  the  infantry, 
did  not,  as  is  common  in  actions  of  cavalry,  charge  and  then 
retreat,  but  pressed  impetuously  forward,  disordering  and  break- 
ing the  ranks,  and  thus,  with  the  aid  cf  the  light-armed  foot, 
almost  succeeded  in  giving  the  army  a  defeat."" 

LX  The  conflict  at  Z^a,  at  the  same  time,  was  continued 
with  great  fury.  Wherever  any  lieutenant  or  tribune  com- 
xnanded,  there  the  men  exerted  themselves  with  the  utmost 
vigor.  Ko  one  seemed  to  depend  hr  support  on  others,  but 
every  one  on  his  own  exertions.  The  townsmen^  on  the  other 
«de,  showed  equal  spirit,  -Attacks,  or  preparations  for  defense, 
were  made  in  all  quarters."*  All  appeared  more  eager  to  wound 
their  enemies  than  to  protect  themselves.  Shouts,  mingled  with 
exhortations,  cries  of  joy,  aud  the  clashing  of  armSf  resounded 
through  the  heavens.  Darts  flew  thick  on  every  side.  If  the 
besiegers,  however,  in  the  least  relaxed  their  eflforts,  the  defenders 
of  the  walls  immediately  turned  their  attention  to  the  distant 
engagement  of  the  cavalry ;  they  were  to  be  seen  sometimes 
exhibiting  joy,  and  sometimes  apprehension,  accordiog  to  the 
varying  fortune  of  Jugurtha,  and,  as  if  they  could  be  heard  or 
seen  by  their  friends,  uttering  warnings  or  exhortations,  making 
B%^ns  with  their  hands,  and  moving  tneir  bodies  to  and  fro,  like 
men  avoiding  or  hurling  darts.  This  being  noticed  by  Marius, 
who  commanded  on  that  side  of  the  town,  he  artfully  relaxed 
Lis  eflbrts,  as  if  despairing  of  success,  and  allowed  the  besieged 
to  view  the  battle  at  the  camp  unmolested.    Then,  while  their 

»  LIX.  And  tbns,  with  the  aid  of  tbe  li^bt-anned  foot,  alniost  sncceeded 
in  givixig  Xhd  ^cnemy  ft  defeat]  Itii  tgq^Uu  p^itibu»  «mm  hotU$peuu  vietof 
dare.  Cortius,  Kritdus,  and  Alien,  oonour  in  r^arding  expeditta  pediHbus 
as  an  ablative t>f  the  instrument,  i,  e.  as  equivalent  to  per  expediioepedUee, 
and  vidoa  dare  m  nothing  mord  than  wneere.  TbiB  appean  to  be  the  right 
mode  of  explanation :  but  most  of  the  translators,  French  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish, have  taken  expeaiiiep^dUibits  as  a  dative,  and  given  to  tbe  passage  the 
^cDse  that  <*  the  cavalry  delivered  up  the  enemy,  when  nearly  conquered,  to 
be  dispatched  by  the  l^^bt-anned  foot." 

>i  XX.  AttacKs,  or  preparations  for  defense,  were  made  in  all  quarters] 
Oj^gnare  aviparare  omnibus  loeii.  There  is  much  discussion  among  the 
critics  whether  these  verbs  are  to  be  referred  to  the  besiegers  or  the  besieged. 
Cortins  and  Gerlach  attribute  (tppugnare  to  the  Bomans,  ta^dparare  to  the 
men  of  Zama;  a  distinction  whioh  Kritaus  justly  condemns.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  they  are  spoken  of  both  parties  equally. 
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attention  was  closely  fixed  on  their  cooBtrymen,  he  made  a 
vigorous  assault  on  the  wall,  and  the  soldiers  mounting  their 
scaling  ladders^  had  almost  gained  the  top,  when  the  townsm^i 
rushed  to  the  spot  in  a  body,  and  hurled  down  upon  them  stones, 
firebrands,  and  every  description  of  missiles.  Our  men  made 
head  against  these  annoyances  for  a  while,  but  at  length,  when 
some  of  the  ladders  were  broken,  and  those  who  had  mounted 
them  dashed  to  the  ground,  the  rest  of  the  assailants  retreated 
as  they  could,  a  few  indeed  unhurt,  but  the  greater  number 
miserably  wounded.  Night  put  an  end  to  tihe  efforts  of  both, 
parties. 

LXI.  When  Metellus  saw  that  all  his  attempts  were  vsan ; 
that  the  town  was  not  to  be  taken ;  that  Jugurtfaia  was  resolved 
to  abstain  from  fighting,  except  firon^  an  ambush,  or  on  his  own 
ground,  and  that  the  summer  was  now  fat'  advanced,  ho/^th- 
drew  his  army  from  2iama,  and  placed  garrisons  in  such  of  the 
cities  that  had  revolted  to  him  as  were  sufficiently  strong  in 
situation  or  fcuiifications.  The  rest  of  his  forces  he  settled 
in  winter  quarters,  in  that  part  of  our  province  nearest  to 
Kumidia." 

This  season  of  repose,  however,  he  did  not,  like  other  com- 
manders, abandon  to  idleness  and  luxury  ;  but  as  the  war  bad 
been  but  slowly  advanced  by  fighting,  he  resolved  to  try  the 
effect  of  treachery  on  the  king  through  his  fiiends,  and  to  employ 
their  perfidy  in^ad  of  arms.  He  accordingly  addressed  himself 
with  large  promises,  to  Bomilcar,  the  same  nobleman  who  had 
been  with  Jugurtha  at  Rome,  and  who  had  fied  fi*om  thence, 
notwithstanding  he  had  given  bail,  to  escape  being  tried  for  the 
murder  of  Massiva ;  selecting  this  person  hr  his  instrument, 
because,  from  his  great  intimacy  with  Jugurtha,  he  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  Straying  him.  He  prevailed  on  him,  in  the 
first  place,  to  eomd  to  a  conference  with  him  privately,  whea^ 
having  given  him  his  word,  '^that,  if  he  should  ddiver  up 
Jugurtha,  alive  or  dead,  the  senate  would  grant  him  a  paffdon, 

«  LXI.  The  rest  of  his  forces— in  that  part  of  onr  province  near^t  to  Nn- 
midia]  OaUerum  exercUttm  mjprovmoiamf  quaproxima  eH  ^tttnAdioif  hieniandi 
graUS  coUoeat,  ^*  The  words  qua  gramma  est  Nimidia  Gortins  would  <gect 
as  BnpeTflaoQs  and  sparions.  Bat  it  is  to  be  understood  that  Metellns  did 
not  distribate  his  troops  through  the  whole  of  the  provinoe,  but  in  that  nart 
whieh  is  nearest  to  Numidia,  in  order  that  they  might  be  easily  assemDled 
in  case  of  an  attack  of  the  enemj  or  any  other  emen?ency.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  need  to  read  with  the  Bipont  edition  and  MtUler,  quitproxima^  eto, 
though  this  ia  in  itself  not  a  bad  ooigecture.*'.   iMniit.  -^ 
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and  the  full  poflflesmon  of  his  propeHy,"  he  easily  bioiiffht  him 
over  to  his  purpose,  especiallv  as  he  was  natondlj  failMess,  and 
also  apprehensive  that,  if  peace  were  made  with  the  Romaasi 
he  himself  would  be  surrendered  to  justice  by  the  terms  ci  it 

LXIL  Bomilcar  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  addressing 
Jugurtha,  at  a  time  when  he  was  full  of  anxiety,  and  lamenting 
his  ill  success.  He  exhorted  and  implored  him,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  to  take  at  length  some  thougnt  for  hinuelf  and  his  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  hr  the  people  of  Numidia,  who*had  so  much 
claim  upon  him.  He  reminded  him  that  they  had  been 
defeated  in  every  battle;  that  the  country  was  laid  waste ;  that 
numbers  of  his  subjects  had  been  captured  or  slain ;  that  the 
resources  of  the  kingdom  were  greatly  reduced ;  that  the  valor 
of  his  soldiers,  and  his  own  fortune,  had  been  already  suffi- 
ciently tried ;  and  that  he  should  beware,  lest,  if  he  delayed  to 
consult  for  his  people,  his  people  should  consult  for  themselves. 
By  these  and  similar  appeals,  he  prevailed  with  Jugurtha  to 
tlunk  of  a  surrender,  ^bassadors  were  accordingly  sent  to 
the  Roman  general,  announcing  that  Jugurtha  was  ready  to 
submit  to  whatever  he  should  desire,  and  to  trust  himself  and 
his  kingdom  unconditionally  to  his  honor.  Metellus,  on  receiving 
this  statement,  summoned  such  of  his  officers  as  were  of  sena- 
torial rank,  from  their  winter  quarters;  of  whom,  with  others 
whom  he  thought  eli^ble,  he  KN-med  a  council.  By  a  resolu- 
tion of  this  assembly,  m  conformity  with  ancient  usage,  he  de- 
manded of  Jugurtha,  through  his  embassadors^  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds'  weight  of  silver,  all  his  elephants,  and  a  p<NV 
tion  of  his  horses  and  arms.  These  requisitions  being  imme- 
diately complied  with,  he  next  desired  that  all  the  deserters 
should  be  brought  to  him  in  chains.  A  hum  numb^  of  them 
were  accordingly  brought;  but  a  few,  mien  the  surrender 
first  began  to  be  mentioned,  had  fled  into  Mauretania  to  king 
Bocchus. 

When  Jugurtha,  however,  after  being  thua  despoiled  of  annb, 
men  aad  money,  was  summoned  to  appear  in  person  at  Tia- 
idiiim,*'  to  await  the  consul's  conomands,  he  began  again  to 
change  his  mind,  dreading,  from  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  the 

n  LXn.  Wm  summoned  to  appear  in  person  at  Tisidiam,  etc.]  Cum  ipse 
Jltidimn  voeandur.    The  gerund  is  used,  as  grammarians 


€uiimperanditm  ^-    - 

say,  in  a  paarive  sense.  **  The  town  of  Tisidium  is  nowhere  else  mentioned. 
fitrabo  (xvii.  8,  p.  488,  Ed.  Tanch.)  speaks  of  a  place  named  Tiaiaif^ 
wUdh  WIS  utterly  daatrojed,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  left."  04riM^ 
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pTiiiiahiBent  duo  to  his  crim^.  Having  8{>ent  seTeral  days  in 
hesitation,  sometimes,  from  disgust  at  his  ill  success,  believing 
any  thing  better  than  war,  and  sometimes  considering  with 
himself  how  grievous  would  be  the  fell  from  sovereignty  to 
slavery,  he  at  last  determined,  notwithstanding  that  he  had 
lost  so  many  and  so  vali^able  means  of  resistance,  to  commence 
hostilities  anew. 

At  Rome,  meanwhile,  the  senate,  having  been  consulted 
about  the  provinces,  had  decreed  Numidia  to  Metellus, 

LXin.  About  the  same  time,  as  Gains  Marius,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Utica,  was  sacrificing  to  the  gods,**  an  augur 
UAd  him  that  great  and  wonderful  things  were  presaged  to 
him ;  that  he  might  therefore  pursue  whatever  designs  he  had 
formed,  trusting  to  the  gods  for  success ;  and  that  he  might 
try  fortune  as  often  as  he^  pleased,  for  that  all  his  undertakings 
would  prosper.  Previously  to  ihis  period  an  ardent  longing 
for  the  consulship  had  possessed  him;  and  he  had,  indeed, 
every  qualification  for  obtaining  it,  except  antiquity  of  family  ; 
he  had  industry,  integrity,  great  knowledge  of  war,  and  a  spirit 
undaunted  in  the  field ;  he  was  temperate  in  private  life,  su- 
perior to  pleasure  and  riches,  and  ambitious  only  of  glory. 
Having  been  bom  at  Arpinum,  and  brought  up  there  during 
his  boyhood,  he  employed  himself,  as  soon  as  he  was  of  ^e  to 
bear  arms,  not  in  the  study  of  Greek  eloquence,  nor  in  learn- 
ing the  refinements  of  the  city,  but  in  militaiy  service ;  and 
thus,  amid  the  strictest  discipline,  his  excellent  genius  soon  at- 
tained full  vigor.  When  he  solicited  the  people,  therefore,  for 
the  military  tribuneship,  he  was  well  known  by  name,  though 
most  were  strangers  to  his  face,  and  unanimously  elected  by 
the  tribes.  After  this  oflSce  he  attained  others  in  succession,  > 
and  conducted  himself  so  well  in  his  public  duties,  that  he  was 
always  deemed  worthy  of  a  higher  station  than  he  had  reached. 
Yet,  though  such  had  been  his  character  hitherto  {for  he  was 
afterward  carried  away  by  ambition),  he  had  not  ventured  to 
stand  for  the  consulship.    The  people,  at  that  time,  still  dia- 

•*  LXni.  Sacrificing  to  the^ods]  Per  hoetUu  dU  supplieanU,  Sapplicat- 
ing  or  worshiping  the  gods  with  sacrifices,  and  trying  to  learn  their  inten- 
tions M  to  the  fatore  by  inspection  of  the  entrails.  ^*  Marias  was  either  a 
sincere  heliever  in  the  absnra  superstitions  and  dreams  of  the  soothsayers, 
or  pretended  to  he  so,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  mankind,  who 
are  eager  to  listen  to  wonders,  and  are  more  willing  to  he  deceived  than  to 
be  tanghf  Burwyuf.  8ee  Plntareh,  Lift  of  Manas.  He  could  interpret 
omans  for  himself,  aomiding  to  Valerioa  Maximoa,  i.  5. 
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posed  of**  other  civil  offices,  but  the  nobility  transmitted  the 
consulship  from  hand  to  hand  among  themselves.  Nor  had 
any  commoner  appeared,  however  famous  or  distinguished  by 
his  achievements,  who  would  not  have  been  thought  unworthy 
of  that  honor,  and,  as  it  were,  a  disgrace  to  it." 

LXrV.  But  when  Marius  found  mat  the  words  of  the  augur 
pointed  in  the  same  direction  as  his  own  inclinations  prompted 
him,  he  reouested  of  Metellus  leave  of  absence,  that  he  might 
offer  himself  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  Metellus,  though 
eminently  distinguished  by  virtue,  honor,  and  other  qualities 
valued  by  the  good,  had  yet  a  haughty  and  disdainful  spirit, 
the  common  fiuling  of  the  nobility.  He  was  at  first,  therefore, 
astonished  at  so  extraordinary  an  application,  expressed  suis 
prise  at  Marius's  views,  and  advised  him,  as  if  in  friendship, 
*^  not  to  indulge  such  unreasonable  expectations,  or  elevate  his 
thoughts  above  his  station ;  that  all  things  were  not  to  be  cov- 
eted by  all  men ;  that  his  present  condition  ought  to  satisfy 
him ;  and,  finally,  that  he  should  be  cautious  of  asking  from 
the  Roman  people  what  they  might  justly  refuse  him."  Hav- 
ing made  these  and  similar  remarks,  and  finding  that  the  reso- 
lution of  Marius  was  not  at  all  affected  by  them,  he  told  him 
"  that  he  would  grant  what  he  desired  as  soon  as  the  public 
business  would  allow  him.""'  On  Marius  repeating  his  request 
several  times  afterward,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  that  he 
need  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  go,  as  he  would  be  soon  enough  if 
he  became  a  candidate  with  his  own  son.""  Metellus's  son 
was  then  on  service  in  the  camp  with  his  father,*'  and  was 
about  twenty  years  old. 

This  taunt  served  only  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  Marius,  as 

»  The  peaple--di8posed  of,  etc.]  Miam  turn  alios  magistratuBfllAts^  con^ 
ndatum  nobmUUy  inter  teper  mantis  tradebat.  The  oommentators  have  seen 
the  neoessil^  of  anderstanding  a  verb  ynikjaidtes,  Kritzius  BoggestB  habeboit; 
Qerlaoh  qrdnU  or  acoimabat, 

M  A  aisgrace  to  it]  FoUvtus.  He  was  conaidered,  as  it  were,  Tmdeaiu 
See  Cat.^.  23,  Jin, 

"  LXiV.  As  BooQ  as  the  public  business  would  allow  him]  Ubiprimitm 
potmssetper  negUia pubiUca,  As  soon  as  he  could  through  (regard  to)  the 
public  bosinesB. 

»  With  his  own  son]  OumfUosuo.  With  the  son  of  Metellus.  He  tells 
MarioB  that  it  would  be  soon  enough  for  him  to  stand  for  the  consulship  in 
twenty-three  years'  time,  the  legitimate  age  for  the  consulship  being  forty- 
three. 

••  In  the  camp  with  his  fether]  OorUubernio  patris.  He  was  amone  the 
young  noblemen  in  the  consuPs  retinue,  who  were  sent  out  to  see  military 
■ervioe  under  him.  This  was  coatomary.  Bee  Cic.  Pro  Ooel.  80 ;  Pro  Piano.  11. 
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well  for  the  honor  at  which  he  aimed,  as  against  MeteUaa. 
He  suffered  himself  to  be  actuated,  therefore,  by  ambition  and 
resentment,  the  worst  of  counselors.  He  omitted  nothing 
henceforward,  either  in  deeds  or  words,  that  could  increiue  his 
own  popularity.  He  allowed  the  soldiers,  of  whom  he  had  the 
command  in  the  winter  quarters,  more  relaxation  of  discipline 
than  he  had  ever  granted  them  before.  He  talked  of  the  war 
among  the  merchants,  of  whom  there  was  a  great  number  at 
Utica,  censoriously  with  respect  to  Metellus,  and  Tauntingly 
with  regard  to  himself;  saying  "  that  if  but  half  of  iJie  army 
were  granted  him,  he  would  in  a  few  days  have  Jugurtha  in 
chains ;  but  that  the  war  was  purposely  protracted  by  the  con- 
sul, because,  being  a  man  of  vanity  and  regal  pride,  ne  was  too 
fond  of  the  delights  of  power.''  All  these  assertions  appeared 
the  more  credible  to  the  merchants,  as,  by  the  long  continuance 
of  the  war,  they  had  suffered  in  their  fortunes ;  and  to  impa- 
tient minds  no  haste  is  sufficient. 

LXY.  There  was  then  in  our  army  a  Numidian  named 
Gauda,  the  son  of  Mastanabal,  and  grandson  of  Masinissa, 
whom  Micipsa,  in  his  will,  had  appoint^  next  heir  to  his  in^- 
mediate  successors.  This  man  had  been  debilitated  by  ill-health, 
and,  from  the  effect  of  it,  was  somewhat  impaired  in  his  imder- 
standing.  He  had  petitioned  Metellus  to  allow  him  a  seat, 
like  a  prince,  next  to  himself^  and  a  troop  of  horse  for  a  body- 
guard ;  but  Metellus  had  refused  him  both ;  the  seat,  because 
it  was  granted  only  to  those  whom  the  Boman  people  had  ad- 
dressed as  kings,  and  the  guard,  because  it  would  be  an  indig* 
nity  to  Roman  cavalry  to  act  as  guards  to  a  Numidian. 
While  Gauda  was  discontented  at  these  refusals,  Marius  paid 
him  a  visit,  and  prompted  him,  with  his  assistance,  to  seek 
revenge  for  the  anronts  put  upon  him  by  the  general ;  in- 
flating his  mind,  which  was  as  weak  as  his  body,**  with  flatter- 
ing soeeches,  telling  him  that  he  was  a  prince,  a  great  man, 
and  tne  grandson  of  Masinissa ;  that  if  Jugurtha  were  taken 
or  killed,  he  would  inunediately  become  king  of  Numidia ;  and 
that  this  event  might  soon  happen,  if  he  himself  were  sent  as 
consul  to  the  war. 

Thus  partiy  the  influence  of  Marius  himself,  and  partly  the 
hope  of  obtaining  peace,  induced  Gauda,  as  well  as  most  of 

M  LXV.  Which  was  as  weak  as  his  bodyl  Ob  fnorbot-'-farum  wUdo* 
Sallost  had  already  ezprewMd  this  a  few  lines  above. 
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iiie  Roman  knights,  both  soldiers  and  merchani^*^  to  write 
to  their  Mends  at  Rome,  in  a  style  of  censure,  respecting  Me- 
telius's  management  of  the  war,  and  to  intimate  that  Marius 
should  be  appointed  general.  Ilie  consulship,  accordingly,  was 
solicited  for  hfm  by  numbers  of  people,  with  the  most  honor- 
able demonstrations  in  his  tsLYor.  It  happened  that  the  people 
too,  at  this  juncture,  having  just  triumphed  over  the  nobiutyby 
the  Mamilian  law,**  were  eager  to  raise  commoners  to  office. 
Hence  every  thing  was  favorable  to  Marius's  views. 

LXVL  Jugurtha,  meantime,  who,  after  relinquishing  his 
'  intention  to  surrender,  had  renewed  the  war,  was  now  hasten- 
ing the  preparations  for  it  with  the  utmost  diligence.  He 
assembled  an  army ;  he  endeavored,  by  threats  or  promises,  to 
recover  the  towns  that  had  revolted  from  him ;  he  fortified  ad- 
vantageous positions  ;**  he  repaired  or  purchased  arms,  weapons, 
and  o&er  necessaries,  which  he  had  given  up  on  the  prospect 
of  peace ;  he  tried  to  seduce  tiie  slaves  of  the  Romans,  and 
even  tempted  with  bribes  the  Romans  themselves  who  occupied 
the  garrisons ;  he,  indeed,  left  nothing  untried  or  neglected, 
but  put  every  engine  in  motion. 

Induced  by  the  entreaties  of  their  king,  from  whom,  indeed, 
they  had  never  been  alienated  in  affection,  the  leading  inhabit- 
ants of  Yacca,  a  city  in  which  Metellus,  when  Jugurtha  began 
to  treat  for  peace,  had  placed  a  garrison,  enter^  into  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  Romans.  As  for  the  common  p»eople  of  the 
town,  they  were,  as  is  generally  the  case,  and  especially  among 
the  Numidians,  of  a  fickle  disposition,  factious  and  turbulent 
and  therefore  already  desirous  of  a  change,  and  adverse  to 
peace  and  quiet  Having  arranged  their  pl^,  they  fixed  upon 
the  third  day  following  for  the  execution  of  them,  because  that 
day,  being  a  festival,  celebrated  throughout  Africa,  would 
pnHnise  merriment  and  dissipation  rather  than  alarm.  When 
the  time  came,  they  invited  the  centurions  and  military  tri- 

•1  Merchants]  NBgoUatarM,  ''  Every  one  knowB  that  Bomana  of  eqnea- 
trian  dimity  were  aocostomed  to  trade  in  the  provinces."  Bumovf. 

^  With  the  most  honorahle  demonstrations  in  his  &vot]  ffontsHmmd' 
tuffragaHone,  "  Suffrtiffatio  was  the  zealous  recommendation  of  those  who 
solicited  the  votes  of  their  fellow-citizens  in  favor  of  some  candidate.  See 
Featus,  s.  v.  SufrOQatorei^  p.  266,  Lindem."  JHetech,  It  was  honorable,  in 
the  case  of  Manna,  as  it  was  without  bribery,  and  seemed  to  have  the  good 
of  the  repnblio  in  view. 

•»  The  Mamilian  law]  See  o.  40. 

•*  LXVI.  AdvantageoQS  positions]  Snoe  looot.  Places  &vorable  for  hia 
views.   See  Erit&iu  on  0.-5I. 
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biines,  with  Titus  Turpilius  Silanus,  the  governor  of  the  town, 
ta  their  several  houses,  and  butchered  them  all,  except  Tur- 
pilius, at  their  banquets ;  and  then  fell  upon  the  common  sol- 
diers, who,  as  was  to  be  expected  on  such  a  day,  when  discipline 
was  relaxed,  were  wandering  about  without  their  arms.  The 
populace  followed  the  example  of  their  chiefs,  some  of  them 
having  been  previously  instructed  to  do  so,  and  others  induced 
by  a  liking  for  such  disorders,  and,  though  ignorant  of  what 
had  been  done  or  intended,  finding  sufficient  gratification  in 
tumult  and  variety. 

LXVIL  The  Roman  soldiers,  perplexed  with  sudden  alarm, 
and  not  knowing  what  was  best  for  them  to  do,  were  in  trepi- 
dation. At  the  citadel,"  where  their  standards  and  shields 
were,  was  posted  a  guard  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  city-gates, 
previously  closed,  prevented  escape.  Women  and  children, 
too,  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,""  hurled  down  upon  them,  with 
great  eagerness,  stones  and  whatever  else  their  position  fur- 
'  nished.  Thus  neither  could  such  twofold  danger  be  guarded 
against,  nor  could  the  bravest  resist  the  feeblest ;  the  worthy 
and  the  worthless,  the  valiant  and  the  cowardly,  were  alike  put 
to  death  unavenged.  In  the  midst  of  this  slaughter,  while  the 
Numidians  were  exercising  every  cruelty,  and  the  town  was 
closed  on  all  sides,  Turpilius  was  the  only  one,  of  aU  the  Ita- 
lians, that  escaped  unhurt.  Whether  his  flight  was  the  conse- 
quence of  compassion  in  his  entertainer,  of  compact,  or  of 
chance,  I  have  never  discovered ;  but  since,  in  such  a  general 
massacre,  he  preferred  inglorious  safety  to  an  honorable  name, 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  worthless  and  infamous  character.*"^ 

LXVni.  When  Metellus  heard  of  what  had  happened  at 
Vacca,  he  retired  for  a  time,  overpowered  with  sorrow,  from 
the  public  gaze ;  but  at  length,  as  indignation  mingled  with  his 

w  LXVII.  Were  in  trepidation.  At  the  citadel,  etc.]  I  have  translated 
this  passace  in  conformity  with  the  texts  of  Gerlach,  Kritzius,  Bietsch, 
MCiller,  and  Allen,  who  put  a  point  hetween  trepidare  and  <id  arcenu  Cor- 
tins^  Havercamp,  and  Bomoui  have  trepidars  ad  areem,  without  any  point. 
Which  method  gives  the  better  sense,  any  reader  can  jndge. 

**  On  the  roofe  of  the  houses]  Pro  tectis  €&d%iieiorum.  In  front  of  the 
roofs  of  the  houses ;  that  i»,  at  tne  parapets.  "In  primk  tectorum  parte." 
KrU&Mu,    The  roofs  were  flat. 

w  Worthless  and  infamous  character]  Improbus  intesiahilisgue.  These 
words  are  taken  from  the  twelve  tables  of  theKoman  law:  See  Aul.  Gell.  vi. 
7 ;  XV.  8.  Horace,  in  allusion  to  them,  has  inUstahUia  et  meer,  Sat.  ii.  8. 181, 
JnteatdbUU  signified  a  person  to  be  of  so  infamous  a  character  that  he  was 
DOt  allowed  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice. 
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.ffoeff  he  hastened,  with  the  utmost  spirit,  to  fake  rengeanoe  for 
the  outrage.  He  led  forth,  at  sunset,  the  legion  that  was  in 
winter  quarters  with  him,  and  as  many  Numi£an  horse  as  he 
could,  and  arrived,  about  the  third  hour  on  the  following  day, 
at  a  certain  plain  surrounded  by  rising  grounds.  Here  he  ao- 
<juainted  the  soldiers,  who  were  now  exhausted  with  the  length 
of  their  march,  and  averse  to  further  exertion,*"  that  the  town 
of  Vacca  was  not  above  a  mile  distant ,  and  that  it  became 
them  to  bear  patiently  the  toil  that  remained,  with  the  hope  of 
exacting  revenge  for  their  countrymen,  the  bravest  and  most 
unfortunate  of  men.  He  likewise  generouslv  promised  them 
the  whole  of  the  plunder.  Their  courage  being  thus  revived, 
he  ordered  them  to  resume  their  march,  the  cavdiry  maintain- 
ing an  extended  line  in  front,  and  the  infantry,  with  their  stand- 
^ids  concealed,  keeping  the  closest  order  behind 

LXIX.  The  people  of  Vacca,  perceiving  an  army  coming 
toward  them,  judged  rightly  at  first  that  it  was  Metellus,  and 
ehut  their  gates ;  but,  ^ter  a  while,  when  they  saw  that  their 
£elds  were  not  laid  waste,  and  that  the  front  consisted  of  Na- 
midian  cavaby,  they  imagined  that  it  was  Jugurtha,  and  went 
out  with  great  joy  to  meet  him.  A  signal  being  inmiediately 
^ven,  both  cavalry  and  in^try  commenced  an  attack ;  some 
cut  down  the  multitude  pouring  from  the  town,  others  hurried 
to  the  gates,  others  secured  the  towers,  revenge  and  the  hope 
of  plunder  prevailing  over  their  weariness.  Thus  Yacca 
triumphed  only  two  days  in  its  treachery;  the  whole  city, 
which  was  great  and  opulent,  was  given  up  to  vengeance  and 
spoliation.  Turpilius,  the  governor,  whom  we  mentioned  as 
the  only  person  that  escaped,  was  summoned  by  Metellus  to 
.answer  for  his  conduct,  and  not  being  able  to  clear  himself 
was  condemned,  as  a  native  of  Latium,'*  to  be  scourged  and 
put  to  death. 

M  LXVIII.  Averse  to  iVirther  exertion]  Turn  ubnuenUa  omnia.  Most  of 
the  translators  have  understood  hy  these  words  that  the  troops  refused  to 
obey  orders ;  but  Sallust's  meaning  is  only  that  they  expressed,  by  looks 
and  vestures,  their  unwillingnesB  to  proceed. 

••  XXIX  As  a  native  of  Latium]  j»am  iscivie  €X  Latio  eroL  *'  As  he  waa 
a  Latin,  he  was  not  protected  by  the  Pordan  law  (see  Cat.,  c.  61),  though 
how  far  this  law  had  power  in  the  camp,  is  not  agreed."  Allen.  Gerlach 
thinks  that  it  had  the  same  power  in  the  camp  as  elsewhere,  with  reference 
to  Boman  citizens.  But  Soman  citizenship  was  not  extended  to  the  Latins 
till  the  end  of  the  Social  War,  a.uxj.  662.  Plutarch,  however,  in  his  Life 
of  Caiua  Gracchus  (c  9),  speaks  of  Livius  Drusus  having  been  abetted  by 
the  patndans  in  proposing  a  law  for  exempting  the  litin  soldiers  item 
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LX!X.  About  ihis  time,  Bomilcar,  at  whose  i)er8aasion  Ja- 
gurtha  bad  entered  upon  the  capitulation  which  he  bad  diaoon- 
tinued  through  fear,  being  distrusted  by  the  king,  and  distitBt- 
ing  him  in  return,  grew  desirous  of  a  change  of  government 
He  accordingly  meditated  schemes  for  Jugurtha*s  destruction, 
racking  his  invention  night  and  day.  At  last,  to  leave  nothing 
untried,  he  sought  an  accomplice  in  Nabdalsa,  a  man  of  noble 
birth  and  great  wealth,  who  was  in  high  regard  and  fiivor  with 
his  countrjrmen,  and  who,  on  most  occasions,  used  to  command 
a  body  of  troops  distinct  from  those  of  the  king,  and  to  trans- 
act all  business  to  which  Jugurtha,  from  fatigue,  or  from  b^g 
occupied  with  more  important  matters,  was  unable  to  attend  ;^ 
employments  by  which  he  had  gained  both  honors  and  wealth. 
By  these  two  men  in  concert,  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  execution 
of  their  treachery ;  succeeding  matters  they  agreed  to  settle 
as  the  exigences  of  the  moment  might  reqtiire.  Nabdalsa 
then  proceeded  to  join  his  troops,  whidi  he  kept  in  readiness, 
accoiding  to  orders,  among  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Romans,' 
to  prevent  the  country  from  being  ravaged  by  the  enemy  with 
impunity. 
^    But  as  Nabdalsa,  growing  alarmed  at  the  magnitude  of  the 

being  flogged,  about  thirty  vears  earlier ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  pasaad, 
but,  from  this  passage  of  Ballast,  appears  not  to  have  remained  in  force. 
lipsins  touches  on  this  obscure  pomt  in  his  MUiHa  Bomana^  v.  18,  but 
settles  nothing. 

Flutaroh.  in  his  Liib  of  Marias,  c.  8,  says  that  Tarpilios  was  an  old  re- 
tainer of  tne  family  of  Metellos,  whom  be  attended,  in  this  war,  as  ofw- 
f«etiu9faibrOm^  or  master  of  the  artificers;  that,  bein^  afterward  appointed 
governor  of  Vaoca,  he  exercised  his  offioe  with  j^reat  jostiioe  and  bnmaoily ; 
tnat  his  life  was  spared  bv  Jagortha  at  the  Bohdtation  of  the  inJ^lutaats : 
that,  when  he  was  brongnt  to  trial,  Metellns  thoognt  him  innocent,  and 
that  he  would  not  have  been  condemned  bat  fi)r  the  malice  of  Marina,  who 
exasperated  the  other  members  of  the  council  against  him.  He  adds,  that 
after  his  death,  his  innocence  became  apparent,  and  that  Marios  boasted  of 
having  planted  in  the  breast  of  Metellos  an  aven^^ng  ftiry,  that  woiild  not 
fidl  to  torment  him  for  having  pnt  to  death  the  innocent  fAfstuSi  of  hia 
fiunily.  Hence  Sir  Henry  Steoart  has  aooosed  SallostofwilfUlymiBrepre- 
senting  the  character  of  Turpilias,  as  well  as  the  whole  transaction.  Bat  as 
much  credit  is  surely  due  to  Sallust  as  to  Plotarch. 

1  LXX.  To  which  Jugurtha— was  unable  to  attend]  Quas  JugfurQuB^femit^ 
aut  maioribus  (Utrida,  mtperaverant,  **  Which  had  remained  to  (or  been  too 
much  lor)  Jugurtha,  when  weary,  or  engaged  in  more  important  affidrs.'* 

s  Among  the  winter-ouarters  of  the  Bcnnans]  ih^  hiSema  Xomanorum. 
It  is  stated  in  e.  61,  as  &itzio8  obserree,  that  MeteUns.  when  be  put  bis 
army  into  winter-quarters,  had,  at  the  same  time,  placed  ganisonB  m  snoh 
of  Jugurtha's  towns  as  had  revolted  to  hun.  The  forces  of  tlie  Rodmbb 
being  thus  dispersed,  Nabdalsa  might  justly  be  said  to  have  hia  anny  Mar 
Mberna^  **  amon^  their  winter-quarten." 
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tmdertakiiig,  Med  to  i^pear  at  the  apjK>mted  time,  and  al- 
lowed his  fears  to  hinder  their  plans,  Bomilcar,  eager  for  their 
execution,  and  disquieted  at  the  timidity  of  his  associate,  lest 
he  should  relinquish  his  original  intentions  and  adopt  some 
new  course,  sent  him  a  letter  by  some  confidential  person,  in 
which  he  ^  reproached  him  with  pusillanimity  and  irresolution, 
and  conjured  nim  by  the  gods,  by  whom  he  had  sworn,  not  to 
turn  the  ofiers  of  Metellus  to  his  own  destruction ;''  assuring 
him  *'that  the  &11  of  Jugurtha  was  approaching;  that  the 
only  thing  to  be  considered  was  whether  he  should  perish  by 
their  hand  or  by  that  of  Metellus ;  and  that,  in  consequence, 
he  might  consider  whether  to  choose  rewards,  or  death  by 
torture.'* 

T4XXL  It  happened  that  when  this  letter  was  brought,  Nab- 
dalsa,  overcome  with  fatigue,  was  reposing  on  his  couch,  where, 
after  reading  Bomilcar's  letter,  anxiety  at  first,  and  aflberward, 
as  is  usual  with  a  troubled  mind,  sleep  overpowered  him.  In 
his  service  there  was  a  certain  Numidian,  the  manager  of  his 
affairs,  a  person  who  possessed  his  confidence  and  esteem,  and 
who  was  acquainted  with  all  his  deigns  except  the  last.  He, 
hearing  that  a  letter  had  arrived,  and  supposing  that  there 
would  be  occasion,  as  usual,  for  his  assistance  or  suggestions, 
went  into  the  tent,  and,  while  his  master  was  asleep,  took  up 
the  letter  thrown  carelessly  upon  the  cushion  behind  his  head,' 
and  read  it ;  and,  having  thus  discovered  the  plot,  set  off  in 
haste  to  Jugurtha.  Nabdalsa,  who  awoke  soon  after,  missing 
the  letter,  and  hearing  of  the  whole  affair,  and  how  it  had  hap- 
pened, at  first  attempted  to  pursue  the  informer,  but  finding  that 
pursuit  was  vain,  he  went  himself  to  Jugurtha  to  try  to  appease 
him ;  saying  that  the  disclosure  which  he  intended  to  make, 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  perfidy  of  his  servant ;  and  beseech- 
ing him  with  tears,  by  his  friendship,  and  by  his  own  former 
proo&  of  fidelity,  not  to  think  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  such 


LXXIL  To  these  entreaties  the  king  replied  with  a  mildness 
far  different  from  his  real  feelings.  After  putting  to  death  Bo- 
milcar, and  many  others  whom  he  knew  to  be  pnvy  to  the  plot, 
he  refrained  from  any  further  manifestation  of  resentment,  lest 
an  insurrection  should  be  the  consequence  of  it.     But  after  this 

*  LXXI.  Behind  his  head]  Super  dopui.  On  the  hack  of  the  bolster  that 
supported  hia  head ;  part  of  which  might  be  higher  than  the  head  itself.  ~ 
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oociuxence  he  had  no  peace  either  by  day  or  by  night ;  he 
thought  himself  safe  neither  in  any  place,  nor  with  any  person; 
nor  at  any  time  ;  he  feared  his  subjects  and  his  enemies  alike  ; 
he  was  always  on  the  watch,  and  was  startled  at  every  sound  ; 
he  passed  the  night  sometimes  in  one  place,  and  sometimes  in 
another,  and  often  in  places  little  suited  to  royal  dignity ;  and 
sometimes,  starting  from  his  sleep,  he  would  seize  his  arms  and 
raise  an  alarm.  He  was  indeed  so  agitated  by  extreme  terror, 
that  he  appeared  under  the  influence  of  madness. 

LXXIIL  Metellus,  hearing  from  some  deserters  of  the  fete 
of  Bomilcar,  and  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  made  fresh 
preparations  for  action,  and  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  as  if  en- 
tering upon  an  entirely  new  war.  Marius,  who  was  still  impor- 
tuning him  for  leave  of  absence,  he  allowed  to  go  home ;  think- 
ing mat  as  he  served  with  reluctance,  and  bore  him  personal 
eninity,  he  was  not  likely  to  prove  a  very  useful  oflScer.  * 

The  common  people  at  Rome,  having  learned  the  contents  of 
the  letters  written  from  Africa  concerning  Metellus  and  Marius, 
had  listened  to  the  accounts  given  of  both  with  eagerness.  But 
the  noble  birth  of  Metellus,  which  had  previously  been  a  motive 
for  paying  him  honor,  had  now  become  a  cause  of  unpopular- 
ity ;  while  the  obscurity  of  Marius's  origin  had  procured  him 
favor.  In  regard  to  both,  however,  party  feeling  had  more  in- 
fluence than  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  either.  The  fectious 
tribunes,*  too,  inflamed  the  populace,  charging  Metellus,  in  their 
harangues,  with  ofienses  worthy  of  death,  and  exaggerating  the 
excellent  quahties  of  Marius.  At  length  the  people  were  so  ex- 
cited that  all  the  artisans  and  rustics,  whose  whole  subsistence 
and  credit  depended  on  their  labor,  quitting  their  several  em- 
ployments, attended  Marius  in  crowds,  and  thought  less  of  th^r 
own  wants  than  of  his  exaltation.  Thus  the  nobility  being 
borne  down,  the  consulship,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,*  was 
once  more  given  to  a  man  of  humble  birth.  And  siterward, 
when  the  people  were  asked  by  Manihus  Mancinus,  one  of  their 
tribunes,  whom  they  would  appoint  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
Jugortha,  they,  in  a  full  assembly,  voted  it  to  Marius.    The 

*  LXXIIL  The  factions  tribunes]  SeditioH  magistrate, 
8  After  the  lapse  of  many  years]  Post  tmdtas  tempesUOea.    Apparently 
the  period  since  A.tr.o.  611,  when  Quintus  Pompeius,  who,  as  Cicero  says 
(in  Verr.  ii.  5),  was  humUe  atque  dbaeuro  loco  natus,  obtained  the  oonsnlahip ; 
tlM^t  is,  a  term  of  forty-three  or  forty-four  years. 
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senato  had  previously  decreed  ittoMeteUos;  but  that  decree 
was  thus  rendered  abortive.' 

LXXIV.  During  this  pwiod,  Jugurtha,  as  he  was  bereft  of 
his  fiiends  (of  whom  he  had  put  to  death  the  greater  number, 
while  the  rest,  under  the  influence  of  terror,  had  fled  partly  to 
the  Komans,  and  partly  to  Bocchus),  as  the  war,  too,  could  not 
be  carried  on  without  officers,  and  as  he  thought  it  dangerous 
to  try  the  faith  of  new  ones  after  such  perfidy  among  the  old, 
was  involved  in  doubt  and  perplexity ;  no  scheme,  no  counsel, 
no  person  could  satisfy  him ;  he  changed  his  route  and  his  cap- 
tains daily ;  he  hurried  sometimes  agamst  the  enemy^  and  some- 
times toward. the  deserts;  depended  at  one  time  on  flight,  and 
at  anotfier  on  resistance  ;  and  was  unable  to  decide  whether  he 
could  less  trust  the  courage  or  the  fidelity  of  his  subjects.  Thus, 
fn  whatever  direction  he  turned  his  thoughts,  the  prospect  was 
equally  disheartening. 

In  the  midst  of  his  irresolution,  Metellus  suddenly  made  his 
appearance  with  his  army.  The  Numidians  were  assembled 
and  drawn  up  by  Jugurtha,  as  well  as  time  permitted ;  and  a 
battie  was  at  once  commenced.  Where  the  king  commanded 
in  person,  the  struggle  was  maintained  for  some  time ;  but  the 
rest  of  his  force  was  routed  and  put  to  flight  at  the  first  onset 
The  Romans  took  a  considerable  number  of  standards  and  arms, 
but  not  many  prisoners ;  for,  in  almost  every  battle,  their  feet 
afforded  more  ^curity  to  the  Numidians  than  their  swords. 

LXXV.  In  consequence  of  this  defeat,  Jugurtha,  feelii^  less 
confidence  in  the  state  of  his  affairs  than  ever,  retreated  with 
&e  deserters,  and  part  of  his  cavalry,  first  into  the  deserts,  and 
afterward  to  Thala,^  a  large  and  opulent  city,  where  lay  the 

«  That  decree  was  thus  rendered  abortive]  JSa  rea/ruttrafuU.  By  a  2fts 
Sempronia,  a  law  of  Cuas  Gracchns,  it  was  enacted  that  the  senate  should 
flx  the  provinces  for  the  ftiture  consuls  before  the  eomiiia  for  electing  them 
were  held.  Bat  from  Jug.  c.  26,  it  appears  that  the  consuls  might  settle  bj 
lot,  or  by  agreement  between  themselves,  which  of  those  two  provinces 
each  of  them  should  take.  How  far  the  senate  were  allowed  or  accustomed 
in  general,  to  interfere  in  the  arrangement,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover :  but 
on  this  occasion  they  had  taken  on  themselves  to  pass  a  resolution  in  nivor 
of  Uie  patrician.  £est  similar  scenes,  however,  to  those  of  the  Sempronian 
times  should  be  enacted,  they  yielded  the  point  to  the  people. 

7  liXXV,  Thala]  The  river  on  which  this  town  stood  is  not  named  by 
Sallust,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  the  Basrada.  It  seems  to  have  been 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  Homans,  after  the  defeat  of  Juba.  in  the  time  of 
Julius  OfBsar ;  though  Tacitus.  Ann.  iii.  21,  mentions  it  as  navinff  afforded 
a  refuge  to  the  Bomans  in  the  msurrection  of  the  Numidian  chief,  Tacfiiri- 
ofls.    D'Anville  and  Dr.  Shaw,  ThzveU  in  Bombay,  vol.  i.  pt.  2,  eh.  6,  think 
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greater  portion  of  his  treasnies,  and  where  there  was  magni- 
ficent provision  for  the  education  of  his  children.  When  Metel- 
lus  was  informed  of  this,  although  he  knew  that  there  was^  he- 
tween  Thala  and  the  nearest  river,  a  dry  and  desert  region  fifty 
miles  broad,  yet,  in  the  hope  of  finishing  the  war  if  he  should 
gain  possession  of  the  town,  he  resolved  to  surmount  all  difil- 
culdes,  and  to  conquer  even  Nature  herself.  He  gave  orders 
that  the  beasts  of  burden,  therefore,  should  be  lightened  of  aU 
the  baggage  excepting  ten  days'  provifflon ;  and  that  they  diould 
be  laden  with  skins  and  other  utensils  for  holding  waten  He 
also  collected  firom  the  fields  as  many  laboring  cattle  as  he 
could  find,  and  loaded  them  with  vessels  of  all  sorts,  but  chiefly 
wooden,  taken  from  the  cottages  of  the  Numidians.  He  directed 
such  of  the  neighboring  people,  too,  as  had  submitted  to  him 
after  the  retreat  of  Ju^irtha,  to  bring  him  as  much  water  as 
they  could  carry,  appomtii^  a  time  and  a  place  for  ihem  to  be 
in  attendance.  He  men  loaded  his  beasts  from  the  river,  which, 
as  I  have  intimated,  was  the  nearest  water  to  the  town,  and, 
thusprovided,  set  out  for  Thala. 

When  he  came  to  the  place  at  which  he  had  desired  the  Nu- 
midians to  meet  him,  and  had  pitched  and  fortified  his  camp, 
so  copious  a  fall  of  rain  is  said  to  have  happened,  as  woiud 
have  ftimished  more  than  sufiScient  water  for  his  whole  army. 
Provisions,  too,  were  brought  him  far  beyond  his  expectations ; 
for  the  NumicHans,  like  most  people  after  a  recent  surrender, 
had  done  more  than  was  required  of  them.*  The  men,  how- 
ever, from  a  religious  feeling,  preferred  using  the  rain-water ; 
the  &11  of  which  greatly  mcreased  their  courage,  for  they 
thought  themselves  uie  peculiar  care  of  the  gods.  Oa  the  next 
day,  Uy  the  surprise  of  Ju^nrtha,  they  arrived  at  Thala.  The 
inhabitants,  who  thought  memselves  secured  by  the  difilculties 
of  the  approach  to  them,  were  astonished  at  so  strange  and  un- 
expected a  sight,  but,  nevertheless,  prepared  for  theu  defense. 
Our  men  showed  equal  alacrity  on  tneir  side. 

ISXVL  But  Juguriha  himself  believing  that  to  Metellus, 
who,  by  his  exertions,  had  triumphed  over  every  obstacle,  over 
arms,  deserts,  seasons,  and  finally  over  Nature  herself  that  con- 
trols all,  nothing  was  impossible,  fled  with  his  children,  and  a 

it  tlie  same  with  Telepte,  now  Ferre-andh  ;  bnt  this  b  very  doubtftd.  See 
Cellar,  iv.  6.    It  was  in  mins  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

•  Had  done  more  than  was  required  of  them]  Qfieia  inUnderant.  '*  Audi 
inimditqu$un\iimA%gMaabti^^  Baet.Tib.SS. 
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gi^eat  porti<m  of  liis  treasure,  from  the  cit^  during  the  night 
Nor  did  he  ever,  a^r  this  time,  continue*  more  than  one  day  or 
night  in  any  place ;  pretending  to  be  hurried  away  by  business, 
but  in  reality  dreading  treachery,  which  he  thought  he  might 
escape  by  change  of  residence,  as  schemes  of  su^  a  kind  are 
the  result  of  leisure  and  opportunity. 

Metellus,  seeing  that  the  people  of  Thala  were  determined  on 
resistance,  and  that  the  town  was  defended  both  by  art  and  sit- 
uation^ surrounded  the  walls  with  a  rampart  and  a  trench.  He 
then  directed  his  machines  against  the  most  eligible  points, 
threw  up  a  mound,  and  erected  towers  upon  it  to  protect^®  the 
works  and  liie  workmen.  The  townsmen,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  exceedingly  active  and  diligent;  and  nothing  was  ne- 
glected on  either  side.  At  last  the  Romans,  though  exhausted 
with  much  previous  fatigue  and  fluting,  got  possession,  forty 
days  after  their  arrival,  of  the  town,  and  the  town  only ;  for  all 
the  spoil  had  been  destroyed  by  the  deserters ;  who,  when  they 
saw  Vie  walls  shaken  by  the  battering-ram,  and  their  own  situ- 
ation des^rate,  had  conveyed  the  gold  and  silver,  and  whatever 
else  is  esteemed  valuable,  to  the  royal  palace,  where,  a^r  being 
sated  with  wine  and  luxuries,  they  destroyed  the  treasures,  die 
building,  and  themselves,  by  fire,  and  thus  voluntarily  submit- 
ted to  the  sufferings  which,  in  case  of  being  conquered,  they 
dreaded  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

LXXyn.  At  the  very  time  that  Thala  was  taken,  there 
came  to  Metellus  embassadors  from  the  city  of  Leptis,"  re- 
questing him  to  send  them  a  garrison  and  a  governor ;  saying 
^  that  a  certain  Hamilcar,  a  man  of  rank,  and  of  a  flEictious  dis- 
polution,  against  whom  the  magistrates  and  the  laws  were  alike 
powerless,  was  trying  to  induce  them  to  change  sides ;  and  that 
unless  he  attended  to  the  matter  promptly,  their  own  safety," 
and  the  allies  of  Rome»  would  be  m  the  utmost  danger."  For 
the  people  at  Leptis,  at  the  very  conmiencement  of  the  war 

*  LXXVI.  Nor  did  he  ever— oontinae,  etc.]  NtquepotUa — maratu$j  Hmul- 
abat,  etc.]  Most  editors  take  marattu  formorafw ;  Allen  places  a  colon  after 
it,  as  if  it  were  for  mortUw  €$U 

>«  And  erected  towns  upon  it  to  protect,  etc.]  M  wper  aggertm  impatiiit 
turribus  opru  et  administros  i/idari,  "  And  protected  the  work  and  the 
workmen  with  towers  placed  on  the  monnd.^^  ImpositUtwrribuM  is  not  the 
ablative  absolute,  but  the  ablative  of  the  instrument. 

"  LXXVII.  Leptis]  Leptis  Migor,  now  Lebida,  In  c.  19,  Leptis  Minor  is 
meant. 

It  Their  own  safety  l.iSM«m  tahdem :  i. «.  the  safety  of  the  people  of  Leptis. 
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ynih  Jugurtha,  had  sent  to  the  consul  Bestia,  and  afterward  to 
Rome,  desiring  to  be  admitted  into  friendship  and  alliance  with 
us.  Having  been  granted  their  request,  they  continued  true 
and  faithful  adherents  to  us,  and  promptly  executed  all  orders 
from  Bestia,  Albinus,  and  Metellus.  They  therefore  readily  ob- 
tained from  the  general  the  aid  which  they  solicited ;  and  four 
cohorts  of  Dgurians  were  dispatched  to  Leptis,  with  Caius 
Annius  to  be  governor  of  the  place. 

LXXVIIL  This  city  was  built  by  a  party  of  Sidonians,  who, 
as  I  have  understood,  being  driven  from  their  country  through 
civil  dissensions,  came  by  sea  into  those  parts  of  Africa.  It  is 
situated  between  the  two  Syrtes,  which  take  their  name  from 
their  nature."  These  are  two  gulfe  almost  at  the  extremity  of 
Africa,"  of  unequal  size,  but  of  similar  character.  Those  parts 
of  them  next  to  the  land  are  very  deep  ;  the  other  parts  some- 
times deep  and  sometimes  shallow,  as  chance  may  direct ;  for 
when  the  sea  swells,  and  is  agitated  by  the  winds,  the  waves 
roll  along  with  them  mud,  sand, and  huge  stones;  and  thus  the 
appearance  of  the  gulfs  changes  with  the  direction  of  the  wind« 

Of  this  people,  the  language  alone'^  has  been  altered  by  their 
intermarriages  with  the  Numidians ;  their  laws  and  customs 
continue  for  the  most  part  Sidonian ;  which  they  have  preserved 
with  the  greater  ease,  through  living  at  so  great  a  distance  from 
the  king's  dominions.*'  Between  mem  and  the  populous  parts 
of  Numidia  lie  vast  and  uncultivated  desert& 

LXXIX.  Since  the  affairs  of  Leptis  have  led  me  into  these 
regions,  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  my  subject  to  relate  the  noble 

»»  LXiVill.  Which  take  their  name  from  their  nature]  Qtdbtta  nomenex 
re  indUwn.  From  ovpeiv,  to  draw^  beeaoae  the  stones  and  sand  were  drawn 
to  and  firo  by  the  force  of  the  wind  and  tide.  Bat  it  has  been  snggrasted 
that  this  et^olocy  is  probably  false ;  it  is  less  likely  that  their  name  Sionld 
be  from  the  Greek  than  from  the  Arable,  in  which  sert  signifies  a  desert 
tract  or  region,  a  term  stiU  apidied  to  the  desert  oomitry  bordering  on  the 
Byztes.  Bee  Kitter,  Allgem.  vergleich,  Geoff,  vol.  i.  p.  929.  The  words 
-which,  in  Havercamp,  dose  this  description  of  the  Syrtes,  **Byrtes  ab  tractu 
nominate,*'  and  which  Gruter  and  Putschins  suspected  not  to  be  Ballast^ 
Gortias  omitted ;  and  his  example  haa  been  followed  by  Mailer  and  Bar- 
nouf ;  Gerlach,  Kritzlas,  and  Dietsch,  have  retained  them.  Gerlach,  how« 
ever,  thinks  them  a  gloss,  though  they  are  found  in  every  manascript  bat 
one. 

"  Almost  at  the  extremity  of  Africa]  Prope  in  extrema  A/ricd,  "  By  tX' 
tremd  Africa  Gerlach  rightly  understands  the  eastern  part  of  Africa,  bor- 
dering on  Egjptj  and  at  a  great  distance  from  Numidia.^*  Kritt^m.. 

i*  The  language  alone]  Linfua  modo, 

1*  From  the  king's  dominions]  Ab  imperio  regis,  "  Understand  Masfai- 
Sfsa's,  Midpaa's,  or  Jugurtha's.*'  Burwntf, 
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and  singalar  act  of  two  Carthaginians,  which  the  place  has 
brought  to  my  recollection. 

At  the  time  when  the  Carthaginians  were  naasters  of  the 
giieater  part  of  Africa,  the  Cjrenians  were  also  a  ^eat  and 
powerful  people.  The  territory  that  lay  betweem  mem  was 
sandy,  &nd  of  a  uniform  appearance,  without  a  stream  or  a  hill 
to  determine  their  respective  boundaries ;  a  circumstance  which 
involved  them  in  a  severe  and  protracted  war.  After  armies 
and  fleets  had  been  routed  and  put  to  flight  on  both  sides,  and 
each  people  had  greatly  weakened  their  opponents,  fearing  lest 
some  third  party  should  attack  both  victors  and  vanquished  in 
a  state  df  exhaustion,  they  came  to  an  agreement,  during  a  short 
cessation  of  arms,  ^  that  on  a  certain  day  deputies  should  leave 
home  on  either  side,  and  that  the  spot  where  they  should  meet 
should  be  the  common  boundary  between  the  two  states." 
From  Carthage,  accordingly,  were  dispatched  two  brothers, 
who  were  named  Philaeni,"  and  who  traveled  with  great  expedi- 
tion. The  deputies  of  the  Cyrenians  proceeded  more  slowly ; 
but  whether  from  indolence  or  accident  I  have  not  been  in- 
formed. However,  a  storm  of  wind  in  these  deserts  will  cause 
obstruction  to  passengers  not  less  than  at  sea ;  for  when  a  vio- 
lent blast^  sweeping  over  a  level  surface  devoid  of  vegetation,'* 
raises  the  sand  from  the  ground,  it  is  driven  onward  with  great 
force,  and.  fills  the  mouth  and  eyes  of  the  traveler,  and  thus, 
by  hindering  his  view,  retards  his  progress.  The  Cyranian 
deputies,  finding  that  they  had  lost  ground,  and  dreading 
punishment  at  nome  for  their  mismanagement^  accused  the 

IT  LXXIX.  PhU»m]  The  acooant  of  these  Carthaffiniaoi  brothera  with  a 
Greek  name,  ^iAa<vo<,praMM-£!>9i»^,  is  probably  a  fable.  Cortias  thinkB  that 
the  inhabitants,  observing  two  mounds  rising  above  the  surroundiiig  level, 
fiuided  they  most  have  been  raided,  not  by  natnre,  bnt  by  homan  labor, 
and  invented  a  story  to  aocoant  for  their  existence.  **  The  altars,^^  aooord- 
iDg  to  Mr.  Bennell  (Otwg.  of  Herod.,  jp.  640),  *^  were  situated  about  seven 
ninths  of  tHe  way  n>om  Carthage  to  Oyrene ;  and  the  deception,"  he  adcis, 
'*  would  have  been  too  gross,  had  it  been  pretended  that  the  Carthaginian 
par^  had  traveled  seven  parts  in  nine,  while  the  Cyrenians  had  traveled 
no  more  than  two  such  parts  of  the  way.'*  Pliny  (H.  N.  v.  4)  says  that  the 
altars  were  of  sand ;  8trabo  (lib.  iii.)  says  that  in  his  time  they  haa  vanished. 
Fomponins  Mela  and  Valerius  Maximus  repeat  the  story,  but  without  add- 
ing any  thing  to  render  it  more  probable. 

^  Devoid  of  ve^retation]  Ifuaa  gignentium.  So  c.  98,  cuncta  gignsntvum 
natvra,  Kritzius  justly  observes  that  gignerdia  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of^enUay  as  Cortius  and  others  interpret,  but  in  its  own  active  sense; 
the  ground  was  bare  of  aU  that  was  prodttetive,  or  qf  whatever  generatea  any 
ihiMf,    This  interpretation  is  suggested  by  Perizonius  ad  Sanctti  Minerv. 
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Cariha^iiiians  of  having  left  liome  before  the  tiiae;  quarrebng; 
about  me  matter,  and  preferring  to  do  any  thing  rather  than 
submit.  The  Philaeni,  upon  this,  asked  them  to  name  any 
other  mode  of  settling  the  controversy,  provided  it  were  equita- 
ble ;  and  the  Cyrenians  gave  them  their  choice,  "  either  that 
they  should  be  buried  alive  in  the  spot  which  they  claimed  as 
the  boundary  for  their  people,  or  that  they  themselves,  on  the 
same  conditions,  should  be  allowed  to  go  forward  to  whatever 
point  they  should  think  proper."  The  Philaeni,  having  accepted 
the  conditions,  sacrificed  themselves"  to  the  interest  of  tbeir 
country,  and  were  interred  alive.  The  people  of  Carnage 
consecrated  altars  to  the  brothers  on  the  spot ;  and  other  hon- 
ors were  instituted  to  them  at  home.  I  now  return  to  my 
subject. 

LXXX.  After  the  loss  of  Thala,  Jugurtha,  thinking  no  place 
sufficiently  secure  against  Metellus,  fled  with  a  few  followers 
into  the  country  of  the  Getulians,  a  people  savage  and  uncivi- 
lized, and,  at  that  period,  unacquaint^  with  even  the  name  of  . 
Rome.  Of  these  barbarians  he  collected  a  great  multitude, 
and  trained  them  by  degrees  to  march  in  ranks,  to  follow 
standards,  to  obey  the  word  of  command,  and  to  perform  other 
military  exercises.  He  also  gained  over  to  his  interest,  by  large 
presents  and  larger  promises,  the  intimate  friends  of  king 
Bocchus,  and  working  upon  the  king  by  their  means,  induced 
him  to  commence  war  against  the  Romans.  This  was  the 
more  practicable  and  easy,  because  Bocchus,  at  the  conmience- 
ment  of  hostilities  with  Jugurtha,  had  sent  an  embassy  to 
Rome  to  solicit  friendship  and  allliance ;  but  a  faction,  blinded 
by  avarice,  and  accustomed  to  sell  their  votes  on  every  question 
honorable  or  dishonorable,'^  had  caused  his  advances  to  be  re- 
jected, though  they  were  of  the  highest  consequence  to  the  war 
recently  beffun.  A  daughter  of  Bocchus,  too,  was  married  to 
JugurUia,"  but  such  a  connection,  among  the  Kumidians  and 

1*  Sacrificed  theniBelves]  Stow  Diiamone^'-eondonavere,  **  Nihil  alind  est 
qvAm  vUamsuamf  8C.  Iv  did  ovotv.**  Juen. 

so  LXXX.  Sell— honorable  or  dishonorable]  Omnia  hmesia  aimie  tnJbf»- 
€8ta  vendere.  See  Oat  o.  80.  They  had  been  bxlbed  by  Jugurtha  to  use 
their  influence  against  Bocchus. 

n  A  daughter  of  Bocchus,  too,  was  married  to  Jugurtha]  Jvgurtha  filia 
Bocehi  nuf^erat.  Several  manuscripts  and  old  editions  have  AeekOy  mik- 
ing Bocchus  the  son-in-law  of  Ju^rtha.  But  Plutarch  (Vit.  Mar.  c  10, 
Sull.  c.  8)and  Floras  (liL  1)  agree  m  speaking  of  him  as  Jugurtha^s  &ther- 
in-law.    Boochua  was  doabtiesa  an  older  man  than  Jugurtjia,  hftvinitft 
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Moors,  is  but  lightly  tegluxled ;  for  eyery  man  has  as  many 
wives  as  he  pleases,  in  proportion  to  his  ability  to  maintain 
them ;  some  ten,  others  more,  but  the  kings  moat  of  all.  Thus 
the  affection  of  the  husband  is  divided  among  a  multitude ;  no 
one  of  them  becomes  a  companion  to  him,*'  but  all  are  equally 
neglected. 

LXXXI.  The  two  kings,  with  their  armies,'*  met  in  a  place 
settled  by  mutual  agreement,  where,  after  pledge  of  amity  were 
given  and  received,  Jugurtha  inflamed  the  mind  of  Bocchus  by 
observing  **  that  the  Romans  were  a  lawless  people,  of  insatiable 
covetoumess,  and  the  common  enemies  of  mankind ;  that  thev 
had  the  same  motive  for  making  war  on  Bocchus  as  on  himself 
and  other  nadous,  the  lust  of  dominion ;  that  all  independent 
states  were  objects  of  hatred  to  them ;  at  present,  for  instancCy 
himself;  a  litUe  before,  the  Carthaginians  had  been  so,  as  well 
as  king  Perses ;  and  that,  in  future,  as  any  sovereign  became 
conspicuous  for  his  power,  so  would  he  assuredly  be  treated  as 
an  enemy  by  the  Romans.^' 

Induced  by  these  and  similar  considerations,  they  deter- 
mined to  march  against  Cirta,  where  Metellus  had  depodted  his 
blunder,  prisoners,  and  baggage.  Jugurtha  supposed  that,  if 
he  took  the  city,  there  would  be  ample  recompense  for  his  ex- 
ertions ;  or  that,  if  the  Roman  general  came  to  succor  his  ad- 
herents, he  would  have  the  opportunity  of  engaging  him  in  the 
field.  He  also  hastened  this  movement  from  policy,  to  lessen 
Bocchus's  chance  of  peace  ;'*  lest,  if  delay  should  be  allowed, 
he  should  decide  upon  something  different  from  war. 
^  LXXXn.  Metellus,  when  he  heard  of  the  confederacy  of  the 
kings,  did  not  rashly,  or  in  every  place,  give  opportunities  of 
fighting,  as  he  had  been  used  to  do  since  Jugurtha  had  been  so 

grown  up  BOD,  Volux,  o.  105.  Castilionens  and  Coitins.  iherefbre,  saw  the 
neceBBity  of  reftding  jBoe^iy  and  other  editors  have  followed  them,  except 
Gerlach,  ^*  who,"  says  Kritzlns,  <^  haa  given  Booehi  in  his  laiger,  ana  JBcmo 
in  his  smaller  and  more  recent  edition,  in  order  that  readers  using  both  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  a  choice." 

»  No  one  of  them  becomes  a  companion  to  him]  I^uUa  pro  soeiA  t^inet. 
The  use  of  dbtinet  absolutely,  or  with  the  word  dependent  on  it  understood, 
prevails  chiefly  among  the  later  Latin  writers,  livy.  however,  has  fama 
dbtmmty  xxi.  46.  "  The  tyro  is  to  be  reminded,"  savs  Pietsoh,  "  that  obtinet 
is  not  the  same  as  hdbetur.  but  is  always  for  locvm  ooUnet,''^ 

M  LXXXI.  The  two  kings,  with  their  armies]  The  text  has  only  exer- 
eUus, 

^  To  lessen  Bocchus^s  chance  of  peace]  Boo(M  paeem  immiMttr€,  Re 
wished  to  engage  Bocchus  in  some  act  of  hoatility  against  the  Bomans,  so 
as  to  rendeo*  any  coalition  between  them  impoasibM. 
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often  defeated,  but,  fortifying  his  camp,  awaited  the  approack  of 
the  kings  at  no  great  distance  from  Cirta ;  thinking  it  better, 
when  he  should  have  learned  something  of  the  Moors,"*  as  they 
were  new  enemies  in  the  field,  to  give  battle  on  an  advantage. 

In  the  mean  time  he  was  informed,  by  letters  from  Rome, 
that  the  province  of  Numidia  was  assigned  to  Marius,  of  whose 
election  to  the  consulship  he  had  already  heard. 

Being  affected  at  these  occurrences  beyond  what  was  proper 
and  decorous,  he  could  neither  restrain  his  tears  nor  govern 
his  tongue ;  for  though  he  was  a  man  eminent  in  other  re- 
spects, he  had  too  little  firmness  in  beariug  trouble  of  mind. 
His  irritation  was  by  some  imputed  to  pride ;  others  said  that 
a  noble  spirit  was  wounded  by  insult ;  many  thought  him  cha- 
grined because  victory,  just  attained,  was  snatched  from  his 
grasp.  But  to  me  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  more  troubled 
at  the  honor  bestowed  on  Marius  than  at  the  injustice  done  to 
himself;  and  that  he  would  have  shown  much  less  uneasiness 
if  the  province  of  which  he  was  deprived  had  been  given  to  any 
other  than  Marius. 

LXXXTn.  Discouraged,  therefore,  by  such  a  mortification, 
and  thinkiug  it  folly  to  promote  another  man's  success  at  his 
own  hazard,  he  sent  deputies  to  Bocchus,  entreating  him  "  not 
to  become  an  enemy  to  the  Romans  without  cause  ;"  and  ob- 
serving "  that  he  had  a  fine  opportimity  of  entering  into  friend- 
ship and  alliance  with  them,  which  were  far  preferable  to  war ; 
that  though  he  might  have  confidence  in  his  resources,  he 
ought  not  to  change  certainties  for  uncertainties ;  that  a  war 
was  easily  begun,  but  discontinued  with  diflSculty;  that  its 
commencement  and  conclusion  were  not  dependent  on  the  same 
party;  that  any  one,  even  a  cowwd,  might  commence  hos- 
tilities, but  that  they  could  be  broken  off  only  when  the  con- 
queror thought  proper ;  and  that  he  should  therefore  consult 
for  his  interest  and  that  of  his  kingdom,  and  not  connect  his 
own  prosperous  circumstances  with  the  ruined  fortunes  of  Ju- 
gurtha "  To  these  representations  the  king  mildly  answered, 
"  that  he  desired  peace,  but  felt  compassion  for  the  condition 
of  Jugurtha,  to  whom  if  similar  proposals  were  made,  all  would 
easily  be   arranged"     Metellus,  in  reply  to  this  reqnest-of 

8*  LXXXII.  Should  have  learned  something  of  the  Moore]  OogniiU 
Mauria,  i,  e.  after  knowing  something  of  the  Moore,  and  not  before  CognUU 
miUimis  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  a,  89 ;  and  Dietsch  says  that  anUoUia 
Jv^wrQuB  parum  cognita  is  for  nondum  coifniUa,  c  14 
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Bocclms,  sent  deputies  with  overtures^  of  which  the  king  ap- 
proved some,  and  rejected  others.  Thus,  in  sending  messen- 
gers to  and  fro,  the  time  passed  away,  and  the  war,  accord- 
ing to  the  consul's  desire,  was  protracted  without  heing  ad- 
vanced. 

LXXXIV.  Marius,  who,  as  I  said  before,  had  been  made 
consul  with  great  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  populace,  began, 
though  he  had  always  been  hostile  to  the  patridsms,  to  inveigh 
against  them,  after  the  people  gave  him  the  province  of  Nu- 
midia,  with  great  frequency  and  violence ;  he  attacked  them 
sometimes  individually  and  sometimes  in  a  body ;  he  said  that 
he  had  snatched  from  them  the  consulship  as  spoils  from  van- 
quished enemies ;  and  uttered  other  remarks  lawlatory  to  him- 
self and  offensive  to  them.  Meanwhile  he  made  the  provision 
for  the  war  his  chief  object ;  he  asked  for  reinforcements  for 
the  legions ;  he  sent  for  auxiliaries  from  foreign  states,  kings^ 
and  allies ;  he  also  enlisted  all  the  bravest  men  from  Latium^ 
most  of  whom  were  known  to  him  by  actual  service,  some 
few  only  by  report,  and  induced,  by  earnest  solicitation,  even 
discharged  veterans^*  to  accompany  him.  Nor  did  th^  sen- 
ate, though  adverse  to  him,  dare  to  refuse  him  any  thing; 
the  additions  to  the  legions  they  had  voted  even  with 
eagerness,  because  military  service  was  thought  to  be  un^ 
popular  with  the  multitude,  and  Marius  seemed  likely  to  lose 
eidier  the  means  of  war&re,'^  or  the  favor  of  the  people.  But 
such  expectations  were  entertained  in  vain,  so  ardent  was  the 
desire  of  going  with  Marius  that  had  seized  on  almost  all. 
Every  one  cherished  the  fency^*  that  he  should  return  home 
laden  with  spoil,  crowned  with  victory,  or  attended  with  some 
similar  good  fortune.  Marius  himself,  too,  had  excited  them 
in  no  small  degree  by  a  speech ;  for,  when  all  that  he  required 
was  granted,  and  he  was  anxious  to  commence  a  levy,  he  called 
an  assembly  of  the  people,  as  well  to  encourage  them  to  enlist, 
as  to  inveigh,  according  to  his  practice,  against  the  nobility. 
He  spoke,  on  the  occasion,  as  follows : 

LXXXV.  "  I  am  aware,  my  fellow-citizens,  that  most  men 

M  LXXXIV.  Discharged  veterans]  ffimdnea  wierUis  sUpendiis.  Soldiers 
-who  had  completed  their  term  of  Service. 

37  Mean!i  of  warfare]  Usum  beUi,  That  is  ea  quoibeUi  u8vs  poeceret^  troops 
and  supplies. 

as  Cherished  the  fancy]  Anvmia  trahAanU  "  TrcLkert  animo  is  always  to 
revolve  in  the  mind,  not  to  let  the  thought  of  a  thing  esoape  from  the 
mind."    Kritmta, 
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do  not  appear  as  candidates  before  you  for  an  office,  and  con- 
duct themselyes  in  it  when  they  have  obtained  it,  under  the 
same  character;  that  they  are  at  first  industrious,  humble,  and 
modest,  but  afterward  lead  a  life  of  indolence  and  arrogance. 
But  to  me  it  appears  that  the  contrary  should  be  the  case ;  for 
as  the  whole  state  is  of  greater  consequence  than  the  single 
office  of  consulate  or  pratorship,  so  its  interests  ought  to-be 
managed'*  with  greater  solicitude  than  these  magistracies  are 
sought.  Nor  am  I  insensible  how  great  a  weight  of  business  I 
am,  through  your  kindness,  called  upon  to  sustain.  To  make 
preparations  for  war,  and  yet  to  be  sparing  of  the  treasury ;  to 
press  those  into  the  service  whom  I  am  unwilling  to  offend ;  to 
diiect  every  thing  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  to  dischaige  these 
duties  when  surrounded  by  the  envious,  the  hostile,'^  and  the 
fiictious,  is  more  difficult,  my  fellow-citizens,  than  is  generally 
imagined.  In  addition  to  this,  if  others  fail  in  their  undertak- 
ings, their  ancient  rank,  the  heroic  actions  of  their  ancestors, 
the  power  of  their  relatives  and  connections,  their  numerous 
dependents,  are  all  at  hand  to  support  them ;  but  as  for  me,  my 
whole  hopes  rest  upon  myself  which  I  must  sustain  by  good 
conduct  and  integrity ;  for  all  other  means  are  unavailing. 

*^  I  am  sensible,  too,  my  fellow-citizens,  that  the  eyes  of  aU 
men  are  turned  upon  me ;  that  the  just  and  good  faror  me,  as 
my  services  are  beneficial  to  the  state,  but  that  the  nobility 
seek  occasion  to  attack  me.  I  must  therefore  use  the  greater 
exertion,  that  you  may  not  be  deceived  in  me,'*  and  that  their 
views  may  be  rendered  abortive.  I  have  led  such  a  life,  indeed, 
from  my  boyhood  to  the  present  hour,  that  I  am  fiimihar  with 
every  kind  of  toil  and  danger ;  and  that  exertion,  which,  before 
your  kindness  to  me,  I  practiced  gratuitously,  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  relax  after  having  received  my  reward.  For  those 
who  have  pretended  to  be  men  of  worth  only  to  secure  their 
election,''  it  may  be  difficult  to  conduct  themselves  properly  in 

<*  LXXXV.  Its  interests  oustht  to  be  managed,  etc.]  Majore  curd  iUam 
adnUnittrari  guibm  Juxc  peU  dOere,  Cortina  iigadioioQaly  amits  the  -word 
illam.    No  one  has  followed  him  but  Allen. 

M  Hostile]  Ooouraantu,    Thwarting,  opposing. 

*^  That  yon  may  not  be  deceived  in  mej  Vi  nsmte  90$  eapiammL  **  This 
verb  is  nndoubtedly  used  in  this  passage  for  aeoiper€.  Compare  TibnU. 
£log.  iii.  6,  45 :  Ifeo  voaawtMpiantpendmtia  hraehia  coUOy  Avt/aUatUanda 
sordida  tinguapreoe.  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  20 :  Sapientis  vim  maximam  sste  eaverty 
ne  eapuUur.^^    Oerlach. 

»  To  secure  their  election]  Per  atnbUionem,  Ambire  is  to  oanvaaa  fbr 
votes ;  to  court  the  fitvor  of  the  people. 
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office;  but  to  me,  who  have,  passed  my  whole  life  in  the 
most  honorable  occupations,  to  act  well  has  from  habit  become 
natura 

''  You  have  commanded  me  to  cany  on  the  war  a^nst  Ju- 
gurtha;  a  commission  at  which  the  nobility  are  higmy  offend- 
ed. Consider  with  yourselves,  I  pray  you,  wh^her  it  would  be 
a  change  for  the  better,  if  you  were  to  send  to  this,  or  to  any 
other  such  appointment,  one  of  yonder  crowd  of  nobles,'*  a 
man  of  ancient  £unily,  of  innumerable  statues,  and  of  no  mili- 
tary experience ;  in  order,  forsooth,  that  in  so  important  an 
office,  and  being  ignorant  of  every  thing  connected  with  it,  he 
may  exhibit  hurry  and  trepidation,  and  select  one  of  the  people 
to  instruct  him  in  his  duty.  For  so  it  generally  happens,  that 
he  whom  you  have  chosen  to  direct,  seeks  another  to  direct 
hinL  I  know  some,  my  fellow-citizens,  who,  after  they  have 
been  elected**  consuls,  have  begun  to  read  the  acts  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  the  military  precepts  of  the  Greeks ;  persons  who 
invert  the  order  of  things  ;*"  for  though  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office'*^  is  posterior,  in  point  of  time,  to  election,  it  is,  in 
reality  and  practical  importance,  prior  to  it. 

"  Compare  now,  my  fellow-citizens,  me,  who  am  a  new  many 
with  those  haughty  nobles.''  What  they  have  but  heard  or 
read,  I  have  witnessed  or  performed.  What  they  have  learned 
from  books,  I  have  acquired  in  the  field ;  and  whether  deeds 
or  words  are  of  greater  estimation,  it  is  for  you  to  c(msider. 


**  Of  jonder  crowd  of  nobles]  ^  %Uo  gldbo  ndbilUoHs,    lUo,  ieiKriKd^, 

«•  I  know  some— who  after  they  have  been  elected,  «tc.1  *'  At  whom 
Marias  directs  thift  observation,  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  Qerlach,  referring 
to  Cic.  .QusBst.  Acad.  ii.  1, 2,  tlunks  that  Lucnllns  is  meant.  Bat  if  he  sop- 
poses  that  Lacnllas  was  present  to  the  mind  qfMa/rvua  when  he  spoke,  he 
IS  egregioasly  deceived,  for  Marias  was  forty  years  antecedent  to  LacuUas. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  SaUtuAy  thinking  of  Lucallas  when  he  wrote 
MarioB^s  speech,  may  nave  fallen  into  an  ana^ronism,  and  have  attribated 
to  Marios,  whose  character  he  had  assomed,  an  observation  which  might 
jostly  iiave  been  made  in  his  own  day."    KritaMiB, 

*>  Persons  who  invert  the  order  of  tbings]  Eominu  pritpotUru  Men  who 
do  that  hwt  which  shonid  be  done  first. 

»•  For  thoogb  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office,  etc.]  Nam  gererty  quam 
fietiy  tempore  iwitervus.  re  <Ugue  vtu  prvue  est.    With  gerere  is  to  be  onder- 


Stood  eoneulemm  ;  witii.;S^  eonetilem.  This  is  inutated  from  Demosthenes^ 
Olynth.  iiL:  Td  ydp  Trparretv  t6u  XiyHv  Kai  ;ff tporovetv.^rfpov  6v  t^ 
To^ei,  wporepav  r^  Jhvdfjiei  koI  Kpeirrov  ion,  "  Acting  is  posterior  in 
order  to  speaking  and  voting,  bat  prior  and  superior  in  effect.*' 

"  With  those  naoghty  nobles]  ihm  iUorum  euperbia.    Virhu  Seiphdm 
etmiii$$apUfUialcMn 
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Hiey  despise  my  humbleness  of  birth ;  I  contemn  their  im- 
becility. My  condition"  is  made  an  objection  to  me  ;  their  mis- 
conduct is  a  reproach  to  them.  The  circumstance  of  birth,*' 
indeed,  I  consider  as  one  and  the  same  to  all ;  but  think  that 
he  who  best  exert^  himself  is  the  noblest.  And  could  it  be 
inquired  of  the  fethers,*"  of  Albinjls  and  Bestia,  whether  they 
would  rather  be  the  parents  of  them  or  of  me,  what  do  you 
suppose  that  they  would  answer,  but  that  they  would  wish  the 
most  deserving  to  be  their  offspring  ?  If  the  patricians  justly 
despise  me,  let  them  also  despise  their  oWn  ancestors,  whose 
nobility,  like  mine,  had  its  origin  in  merit.  They  envy  me  the 
honor  that  I  have  received ;  let  them  also  envy  me  the  toils, 
the  abstinence,*^  and  the  perils,  by  which  I  obtained  that  honor. 
But  they,  men  eaten  up  with  pride,  live  as  if  they  disdained  all 
the  distinctions  that  you  can  bestow,  and  yet  sue  for  those  dis- 
tinctions as  if  they  had  lived  so  as  to  merit  them.  Yet  those 
are  assuredly  deceived,  who  expect  to  enjoy,  at  the  same  time, 
things  so  incompatible  as  the  pleasures  of  indolence  and  the  re- 
wards of  honorable  exertion.*' 

"  When  they  speak  before  you,  or  in  the  senate,  they  occupy 
the  greatest  part  of  their  orations  in  extolling  their  ancesr 


I  was 


existumo.  ^'Nascendi  sortem^'  is  the  explanation  which  Bietsch  gives  to 
naturam.  One  man  is  horn  as  weU  as  another^  bnt  the  difference  between 
men  is  made  by  their  different  modes  of  action ;  a  difference  which  the 
nobles  falsely  suppose  to  proceed  from  fortune.  "  Voltaire,  Mohammed,  Act. 
I.,  sec.  iv.,  has  expressed  the  sentiment  of  Sallust  exactly : 

Les  mortels  sont  egaux,  ce  n'est  point  la  naissance, 
C'est  la  seule  vertu  qui  fait  leur  dift'(6renee."      Bamov^, 

*o  And  could  it  be  inquired  of  the  fathers,  etc.]  ACy  si  Jam  expatribus 
AUbini  aut  Bestia  qucsri  posset,  etc.  Patres,  in  this  passage,  is  not,  as  Anthon 
imagines,  the  same  as  tn^ores;  as  is  apparent  from  the  word  gi^ni.  The 
fathers  of  Albinus  and  Bestia  were  probably  dead  at  the  time  that  Marius 
spoke.  The  passage  which  Anthon  quotes  from  Plutarch  to  illustrate  jpcUres, 
is  not  applicable,  tor  the  word  there  is  npoyovot :  'KrcwddveTo  tuv  napov- 
Twv,  h  jut)  koX  tov^  kKeivuv  diovrai  npoyovovc  -dvTu  fiu?.?.ou  dv  Ifjt^aodai 
'napanXrjalov^  iKyovovg  d7ro7.nretv,  are  d^  /zj^cJ'  uvtovc  6i*  kvyheiaVt  dWk* 
dit*  dpETfjg  Kal  KaTicJv  epycjv  ivdo^ovQ  yevofievovg.  Vit.  Mar.  c.  9.  **  He 
would  then  ask  the  people  whether  they  did  not  think  that  the  ancestors 
of  those  men  would  have  wished  rather  to  leave  a  ix)sterity  like  him,  since 
they  themselves  had  not  risen  to  glory  by  their  high  birth,  but,  by  their 
virtue  and  heroic  achievements  ?"    Lakghome, 

^*  Abstinence]  Innocentia.    Abstinence  from  all  vicious  indulgence. 

<s  Honorable  exertion]   Virtutis,    See  notes  on  Cut.  e.  1,  and  Jug.  c  1. 
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tors ;"  for,  they  suppose  that,  by  recounting  the  heroic  deeds  of 
their  fore^thers,  they  render  themselves  more  illustrious.  But 
the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case ;  for  the  more  fflorious  were  the 
lives  of  their  ancestors,  the  more  scandalous  is  their  own  inaction. 
The  truth,  indeed,  is  plainly  this,  that  the  glory  of  ancestors 
sheds  a  light  on  their  posterity,^*  which  sufiers  neither  their 
virtues  nor  their  vices  to  be  concealed.  Of  this  light,  my  fel- 
low-citizens, I  have  no  share ;  but  I  have,  what  confers  much 
more  distinction,  the  power  of  relating  my  own  actions.  Con- 
sider, then,  how  unreasonable  they  are ;  what  they  claim  to 
themselves  for  the  merit  of  others,  they  will  not  grant  to  me 
for  my  own  ;  alleging,  forsooth,  that  I  have  no  statues,  and  that 
my  distinction  is  newly-acquired ;  but  it  is  surely  better  to 
have  acquired  such  distinction  myself  than  to  bring  disgrace  on 
that  received  from  others. 

"  I  am  not  ignorant,  that,  if  they  were  inclined  to  reply  to 
me,  they  would  make  an  abundant  display  of  eloquent  and 
artful  language.  Yet,  since  they  attack  both  you  and  myself, 
on  occasion  of  the  great  favor  which  you  have  conferred  upon 
me,  I  did  not  think  proper  to  be  silent  before  them,  lest  any 
one  should  construe  my  forbearance  into  a  consciousness  of 
demerit.  As  for  myself  indeed,  nothing  that  is  said  of  me,  I 
feel  assured,"  can  do  me  injury ;  for  what  is  true,  must  of  ne- 
cessity speak  in  my  fayor ;  what  is  false,  my  life  and  character 
will  refute.  But  since  your  judgment,  in  bestowing  on  me  so 
distinguished  an  honor  and  so  important  *  a  trust,  is  called  in 
question,  consider,  I  beseech  you,  again  and  again,  whether 
you  are  likely  to  repent  of  what  you  have  done.  I  can  not,  to 
raise  your  confidence  in  me,  boast  of.  the  stalues,  or  triumphs, 
or  consulships  of  my  ancestors ;  but,  if  it  be  thought  necessary, 

4s  They  occupy  the  matest  part  of  their  orations  in  extolling  their  an- 
cestors] Plerdqus  oraUane  mqfores  9U08  extoilunt,  ^' They  extol  their  ances- 
tors in  thej^eatest  part  of  their  speech." 

**  The  g^ry  of  ancestors  sheds  a  light  on  their  posterity]  Juvenal,  vili. 
138: 

Indpit  ipsomm  contra  te  stare  parentom 
NohiUtas,  daramqae  fkcem  prseferre  padendid. 

Thy  fathers'  virtues,  clear  and  briffht,  display 
Thy  shaxnefyil  deeds,  as  with  the  light  of  day. 

4s  i  feel  assured]  He  animi  senUrUid.  It  was  a  common  form  of  strong 
asseveration.''    Otrlack. 
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I  can  show  yott  spean,**  a  banner/^  capaiisons^'  for  horses,  and 
other  military  rewards;  besides  the  scars  of  wounds  on  my 
breast  These  axe  mv  statues ;  this  is  my  nobility ;  honors,  not 
left,  like  theirs,  by  inheritance,  but  acquired  amid  innumerable 
toils  and  dangers. 

^  My  speech,  they  say,  is  inelegant ;  but  that  I  have  ever 
thought  of  little  importance.  Worth  sufficiently  displays  it- 
self; it  is  for  my  detractors  to  use  studied  language,  ^at  they 
may  palliate  base  conduct  by  plausible  words.  Nor  have  I 
learned  Greek ;  for  I  had  no  wish  to  acquire  a  tongue  that  adds 
nothing  to  the  valor**  of  those  who  teach  it  But  I  have 
ffained  other  accomplishments,  such  as  are  of  the  utmost  bene- 
fit to  a  state ;  I  have  learned  to  strike  down  an  enemy ;  to  be 
vigilant  at  my  post;*^  to  fear  nothing  but  dishonor;  to  bear 
cold  and  heat  with  equal  endurance ;  to  sleep  on  the  ground ; 

«•  Spears]  Mutas.  "  A  htuia  pura^  that  is  a  spear  without  iron,  was 
andently  the  reward  of  a  soldier  the  flnt  time  that  lie  oonqnered  in  battle, 
fierv.  ad  Viig.  Mn.  vi.  760 ;  it  was  afterward  given  to  one  who  had  struck 
down  an  enemy  in  a  sally  or  skirmish,  lips,  ad  Polyb.  de  MHit.  Bom.  v. 
17."  Burning 

«'  A  banner]  VeaoUUim.  *^  Standards  were  also  military  rewards.  Vo- 
pisons  relates  that  ten  haska  purc^  and  four  standards  of  two  oolora,  were 
presented  to  Aurelian.  Suetonius  (Aug.  25)  says  that  Agrippa  was  pre- 
sented by  Augustus,  after  his  uAval  victory,  with  a  standard  of  the  oolor  of 
the  sea.  These  standards  therefore,  were  not,  as  Badius  Asoensius  thinks, 
always  taken  from  the  enemy ;  thoi^^h  this  was  sometimes  the  case,  as  ap- 
^  pears  fh>m  Sil.  Ital.  vr,  261 : 

Tunc  hasta  viris,  tunc  martia  cuique 
Vexilla,  ut  meritBmf-eC'pnBdas  libamina,  dantur."    JBurtkouf. 

«•  GapariBons]  PhaUrw.    «  BiL  Ital.  zr.  255: 

PhaUria  bio  pectora  fVilget : 

Hie  torque  aurato  aroumdat  bellioa  collo. 

Juvenal,  xv.  60 :  ^ 

Utleti/iAaZarw  omnes  et  torguibui  omnes. 

These  passa^  show  that  fl^2«rai,  a  name  for  tbe  ornaments  of  horsea,  were 
also  decorations  of  men ;  out  they  differed  fh>m  the  torqum,  or  coUars,  in 
this  respect,  that  thtphaUrm  hung  down  over  the  breast,  and  the  iorqum 
only  endrcled  the  neck.    See  Upe.  ad  Polyb.  de  Milit.  Bom.  V.  17.'' 


«  Vaforl  VlrtuUm,  '*  The  Oreeka.  those  ffiustrioua  inatmcUm  of  the 
world,  haa  not  been  able  to  preserve  their  liberty ;  their  leaminff  tberefbre 
had  not  added  to  their  valor.  F3r<iw,  in  thia  passage,  is  evidently  lVrij|M2» 
MUooL  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Marins,  was  ths  o^  wrifii^:'^  Bnmonfl 
See  Plutarch,  ^t.  Kar.  c.  2. 

**  To  be  vuilant  at  my  post]  PrcBiidia  ogiJUare^  Or  "  to  keep  guard  at 
my  post"  ^PrcBtidia  agiiart  signifles  nothing  more  than  to  protect  a 
P«^  of  foragers  or  the  baggage,  or  to  keep  gnaid  round  *  beai^ged  €ity»" 
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and  to  sustain,  at  the  same  time  hunger  and  fatigue.  And 
\rith  such  rules  of  conduct  I  shall  stimulate  my  soldiers,  not 
treating  them  with  rigor  and  myself  with  indulgence,  nor 
making  their  toils  my  glory.  Such  a  mode  of  commanding 
is  at  once  useful  to  the  state,  and  becoming  to  a  citizen.  For 
to  coerce  your  troops  with  severity,  while  you  yourself  live  at 
ease,  is  to  be  a  tyrant,  not  a  general. 

«*'  It  \ras  by  conduct  such  as  this,  my  fellow-citizens,  that 
your  ancestors  made  themselves  and  the  republic  renowned. 
Our  nobility,  relying  on  their  fore&thers'  merits,  though  totally 
different  from  them  in  conduct,  disparage  us  who  emulate  their ' 
virtues ;  and  demand  of  you  every  public  honor,  as  due,  not  to 
their  personal  merit,  but  to  their  high  rank.  Arrogant  pre^ 
tenders,  and  utterly  unreasonable  !  For  though  their  ancestors 
left  them  all  that  was  at  their  disposal,  their  riches,  their  statues, 
and  their  glorious  names,  they  left  them  not,  nor  could  leave 
■  them,  their  virtue ;  which  alone,  of  all  their  possessions,  could 
neither  be  communicated  nor  received. 

*^  They  reproach  me  as  being  mean,  and  of  unpolished  man- 
ners, because,  forsooth,  I  have  but  little  skill  in  arranging  an 
entertainment,  and  keep  no  actor,"  nor  give  my  cook  higher 
wages  than  my  steward ;  all  which  charges  I  must,  indeed, 
acknowledge  to  be  just ;  for  I  learned  from  my  father,  and 
other  venerable  characters,  that  vain  indulcences  belong  to 
women,  and  labor  to  men ;  that  glory,  rather  than  wealth, 

•1  Keco  no  actor]  Miirionem  nttUum  habeo.  ■ "  LaznriiB  pereglinie  origo  , 
ab  exercUa  Asiatico  (Manlii  sc,  Valsonis,  a.u.o.  668)  invecta  in  nrbem  est. 
«  *  *  rpuoj  psiiltriiB  tsambucistrltocme,  et  convivalia  htdionum  oblectamento, 
addita epulis."  Liv.  xuix.  6.  "By  this  army  returning  from  Asia  waa 
the  origin  of  foreign  luxury  imported  into  the  city.  ♦  *  *  At  entertain- 
ments— were  iotroduoed  players  on  the  harp  and  timbrel,  with  huffoom  for 
the  diversion  of  the  guests."  Baker.  Professor  Anthon,  who  quotes  this 
passage,  says  that  hwUrio  *'  here  denotes  a  buffoon  kept  for  the  amusement 
of  the  oompany."  But  such  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  hiairio.  It 
signifies  one  who  in  some  way  aded^  cither  by  dancing  and  gesticulation, 
or  by  reciting,  perhaps  to  the  musio  of  the  sambueUtr'uB  or  other  minstrels. 
6e«  Smith*sl>ict.  of  Or.  and  Rom.  Ant.  Art.  JSlttriOy  sect.  2.  Scheller's 
Lex.  sub.  w.  SUtriOf  X^dio.  and  SaUo.  The  emperors  had  whole  com- 
panies of  actors,  hittri&nis  auUeL  far  their  private  amusement.  Suetoniua 
eaya  of  Augustus  (o.  74)  that  at  nasts  he  introduced  acroamata  et  higtricrut. 
Bee  also  Spartian.  Had,  o.  19 ;  Jul.  Capitol.  V«ru»^  c.  8. 

1^  My  cook]  Coqwtm,  Livy,  in  the  passage  just  cited  from  him,  adds  turn 
cogtmt  ffiUfaimvm  €MUguU  mancipwm,  et  lestitnaiione  et  ueu  in  pretio  estie  ;  et 
mod  minutermmfuerat,  are  hdberi  eapta,  "  The  cook,  whom  the  ancients 
considered  as  the  meanest  of  their  slaves  both  in  estimation  and  use,  be- 
>  highly  valuable.".  BiOsee. 
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should  be  the  object  of  the  virtaooB ;  and  that  anna  and  armoT^ 
not  household  furniture,  are  marks  of  honor.  But  let  the  no- 
bility, if  they  please,  pursue  what  is  delightful  and  dear  to 
them ;  let  them  devote  themselves  to  licentiousness  and  luxury ; 
let  them  pass  their  age  as  they  have  passed  their  youth,  in 
revelry  and  feasting,  the  slaves  of  gluttony  and  debaudiery ; 
but  let  them  leave  the  toil  and  dust  of  the  field,  and  other 
such  matters,  to  us,  to  whom  they  are  more  grateful  than  ban- 
quota  This,  however,  they  will  not  do ;  for  when  these  most 
in&mous  of  men  have  disgraced  themselves  by  every  q)ecies 
of  turpitude,  they  proceed  to  claim  the  distinctions  due  to  the 
most  honorable.  Thus  it  most  unjustly  happens  that  luxury 
and  indolence,  the  most  di^raceful  of  vices,  are  harmless  to 
those  who  indulge  in  them,  and  fatal  only  to  the  innocent  com- 
monwealth* 

'*  As  I  have  now  replied  to  my  calumniators,  as  far  as  my 
own  character  required,  though  not  so  fully  as  their  flagitious- 
ness  deserved,  I  shall  add  a  few  words  on  the  state  of  public 
affairs.  In  the  first  place,  my  fellow-citizens,  be  of  good  cour- 
age with  regard  to  Numidia ;  for  all  that  hitherto  protected 
Jugurtha,  avarice,  inexperience,  and  arrogauoe,*'  you  have  en- 
tirely  removed.  There  is  an  army  in  it,  too,  which  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  though,  assuredly,  more  brave 
than  fortunate ;  for  a  great  part  of  it  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  avarice  or  rashness  of  its  commanders.  Such  of  you,  then, 
as  are  of  military  age,  co-operate  with  me,  and  support  the 
cause  of  your  country ;  and  let  no  discouragement,  from  the 
ill-fortune  of  others,  or  the  arrogance  of  the  late  commanders, 
affect  any  one  of  you.  I  myself  shall  be  with  you,  both  on. 
the  march  and  in  the  battle,  both  to  direct  your  movements 
and  to  share  your  dangers.  I  shall  treat  you  and  myself  on 
every  occasion  alike ;  and,  doubtless,  with  the  aid  of  ike  gods, 
all  good  thinffs,  victory,  spoil,  and  glory,  are  ready  to  our 
hands ;  though,  even  if  they  were  doubtful  or  distant,  it  would 
still  become  every  able  citizen  to  act  in  defense  cf  his  country. 
For  no  man,  by  slothful  timidity,  has  escaped  the  lot  of  mctr- 

"  Avorioe.  inezpeiienoe,  and  arrogaiioe]  AtarUiamj  immeriHamiy  tuperbUmu 
»The  President  De  Broeses  and  DetteYille  bavB  obsenred,  that  Marios,  ict 
theae  worda,  makea  an  aUoaion  to  the  eharaotera  of  all  the  genemls  that  had 
preeeded  him,  notioing  at  onoe  the  avaiioe  of  CalpnmiuB,  the  inexperience 
of  Albinn8,andthe]^deof  Metellu8.»»    X#r 
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tab  ;^  aor  hbs  ^y  parent  wished  for  his  children*^*  that  they 
might  live  forever,  but  rather  that  they  might  act  in  life  with 
virtue  and  honor.  I  would  add  more,  my  fellow-citizens,  if 
words  could  give  courage  to  the  faint-hearted  ;  to  the  brave  I 
think  that  I  have  said  enough.^ 

LXXXVL  After  having  spoken  to  this  effect,  Marius,  when 
he  found  that  the  minds  of  the  populace  were  excited,  imme- 
diately freighted  vessels  with  provisions,  pay,  arms,  and  other 
necessaries,  and  ordered  Aulus  Manlius,  his  Heutenant- 
general,  to  set  sail  with  them.  He  himself  in  the  mean 
time,  proceeded  to  enlist  soldiers,  not  after  the  ancient 
method,  or  from  the  classes,^'  but  taking  all  that  were  wilHng 

**  For  no  man,  by  slothful  timidity,  has  escaped  the  lot  of  mortals]  Etenitn 
ianama  netno  immortalia /actus.  The  English  translators  have  rendered  this 
phraseasr' ^^     ""'  "         *   ^'  ' 


IS  if  they  supposed  the  sense  to  he.  **  No  man  has  gained  immortal 
renown  hy  inaction."  Bat  this  is  not  tne  sij^iflcation.  What  Marius 
means,  is,  that  no  man,  however  oauUoush/  ond  timidly  he  may  avoid  danger, 
has  prolonged  his  life  to  immortality.  Taken  in  this  sense,  uie  words  have 
their  proper  connection  with  what  immediotel^r  follows:  neqne  quisquam 
parens  Uteris,  wH  cetemi/orent,  opta/vit.  The  sentiment  is  the  same  as  in  the 
verse  of  Horace:  Mm^  et  fugacem  persequihtr  virum:  or  in  these  lines  of 
T^rteeos: 

*0v  yap  «wf  Bdvarov  ye  ^vyelv  hfiapfiivov  karlv 
'Av6p\  ivd*  ^v  irpoyovuv  fj  yivog  dOavuTuv 

Ilo?,XuKi  drjloTTjTa  ifvyuv  koX  dovnov  ukovtcjv 
'Epxerai,  h  (T  6t«9  fioXpa  Kixev  Oavdrov. 

To  none,  'mong  men,  escape  from  death  is  giv^n, 
Thongh  spnmg  from  deawless  habitants  of  heaven : 
Him  wat  has  fled  the  battlers  threateninfl^  sound, 
The  silent  foot  of  iate  at  home  has  found.      ^ 

The  French  translator,  Le  Bmn.  has  given  the  right  sense :  *<  Jamais  la 
laehet^  n'a  pr^rv^  de  la  mort  y^  and  Bureau  Debmalle :  ^*  Pour  £tre  un 
UUihe,  on  n*en  serait  pas  plus  immortel."  Igwivia  is  properly  inaction;  but 
here  signifieo  a  timia  shrinking  from  danger, 

••  Nor  has  any  parent  wished  for  his  children,  etc.]  *0t;  yUp  ddavuTovg 
a^lat  naidac  W;t;ovrat  yeviadaif  u^V  dyadoUg  Kal  kvKT^etg,  "  Men  do  not 
pray  that  they  toaj  have  children  that  will  never  die,  but  such  as  will  be 
good  and  honorable.'^    Plato,  Menez.  20. 

**  This  speech,  differing  frova.  the  other  speeches  in  Sallust  both  in  words 
and  thoughts,  conveys  a  clear  notion  of  that  fierce  and  objurgatory  eloquence 
whi<di  was  natural  to  the  rude  manners  and  bold  character  of  Marius.  It  is 
a  speech  which  can  not  be  called  polished  and  modulated,  but  must  rather 


be  termed  rough  and  nngraoefm.  The  phraseology  is  of  an  antique  cast, 
and  some  of  the  words  coarse.  ♦  «  ♦  But  it  is  animated  and  fervid, 
msfainff  on  like  a  torrent ;  and  by  language  of  such  a  character  and  struc- 
ture, tne  nature  and  manners  of  Marias  are  excellently  represented."   Oer- 

lack.         

M  LXXXVI.  Not  after  the  ancient  method,  or  iVom  the  classes]  Non  fnore 
majorum,  neque  ex  dambtts.    By  the  regulation  of  Servius  TuUius,  who  dir 
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to  join  him,  and  the  greater  part  from  the  lowest  ranks. 
Some  said  that  this  was  done  from  a  scarcity  of  better  men, 
and  others  from  the  consul's  desire  to  pay  court*^  to  the  poorer 
class,  because  it  was  by  that  order  of  men  that  he  had  been 
honored  and  promoted;  and,  indeed,  to  a  man  grasping  at 
power,  the  most  needy  are  the  most  serviceable,  persons  to 
whom  their  property  (as  they  have  none)  is  not  an  object  of 
care,  and  to  whom  every  thing  lucrative  appears  honorable. 
Setting  out,  accordingly,  for  Africa,  with  a  somewhat  larger 
force  than  had  been  decreed,  he  arrived  in  a  few  days  at 
Utica.  The  command  of  the  army  was  resigned  to  him  by 
Publius  Rutilius,  Metullus's  lieutenant-general;  for  Metullus 
himself  avoided  the  sight  of  Marius,  that  he  might  not  see 
what  he  could  not  even  endure  to  hear  mentioned. 

LXXXVII.  Marius,  having  filled  up  his  legions*"  and  aux- 
iliary cohorts,  marched  into  a  part  of  the  country  which  was 
fertile  and  abundant  in  spoil,  where,  whatever  he  captured, 
he  gave  up  to  his  soldiers.  He  then  attacked  such  fortresses 
or  towns  as  were  ill  defended  by  nature  or  with  troops,  and 
ventured  on  several  engagements,  though  only  of  a  light  char- 
acter, in  different  places.  The  new  recruits,  in  process  of 
time,  began  to  join  in  an  encounter  without  fear ;  they  saw 
that  such  as  fled  were  taken  prisoners  or  slain ;  that  the 
bravest  were  the  safest;  that  hberty,  their  country,  and 
parents,*'  are  defended,  and  glory  and  riches  acquired,  by 
arms.  Thus  the  new  and  old  troops  soon  became  as  one 
body,  and  the  courage  of  all  was  rendered  equal. 

The  two  kings,  when  they  heard  of  the  approach  of  Marius,. 
retreated,  by  separate  routes,  into  parts  that  were  difficult  of 

vided  the  Boman  people  into  six  classes,  the  bighest  class  consisting  of  the 
wealthiest,  And  the  others  decreasing  downward  in  regalar  gradation,  none 
cf  the  sixth  class,  who  were  not  considered  as  having  any  fortune,  but 
were  eapUe  cerm,  **  rated  by  the  head,"  were  allowed  to  enlist  in  the  army. 
The  enristmentof  the  lower  order,  commenced,  it  is  said,  by  Marius,  tended 
to  debase  the  army,  and  to  render  it  a  fitter  tool  for  the  purposes. of  unprin- 
cipled commanders.    See  Aul.  Gell.,  xvi.  10. 

«  Desire topay  court]  Per ambimnem, 

«  LXXXVII.  Having  filled  up  his  legions,  etc.]  Their  numbers  had  been 
thinned  in  actions  with  the  enemy,  and  Metellns  perhaps  took  home  Eome 
part  of  the  army  which  did  not  return  to  it. 

•»  Their  country  and  parents,  etc.]  Patriam  pareniesgue,  etc  Ballnst 
meftns  to  say  that  the  soldiers  would  see  such  to  be  the  general  effect  and 
result  of  vigorous  warfare ;  not  that  thev  had  any  country  or  parents  to 
protect  in  iNumidia.    But  the  observation  nas  very  much  of  the  rhetoridaa 
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access;  a  plan  which  had  been  proposed  by  Jagortba,  who 
hoped  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  enemy  might  be  attacked 
when  dispersed  over  the  country,  supposing  that  the  Boman 
soldiers,  like  the  generality  of  troops,  would  be  less  careful 
and  observant  of  disciphne  when  the  fear  of  danger  was 
removed. 

LXXXVin.  Metellus,  meanwhile,  having  taken  his  de- 
parture for  Bomef  was  received  there,  contrary  to  his  expectar 
tion,  with  the  greatest  feelings  of  joy,  being  equally  welcomed, 
since  public  prejudice  had  subsided,  by  both  the  people  and  the 
patricians. 

Marius  continued  to  attend,  with  equal  activity  and  pru- 
dence, to  his  own  affairs  and  those  of  the  enemy.  He 
observed  what  would  be  advantageous,  or  the  contrary,  to 
either  party ;  he  watched  the  movements  of  the  kings,  coun- 
teracted their  intentions  and  stratagems,  and  allowed  no  re- 
missness in  his  own  army,  and  no  security  in  that  of  the 
enemv.  He  accordingly  attacked  and  dispersed,  on  several 
occasions,  the  Getulians  and  Jugurtha  on  their  march,  as 
they  were  carrying  off  spoil  from  our  allies  ;*°  and  he  obliged 
the  king  himself,  near  the  town  of  Cirta,  to  take  flight  with- 
out his  arms.'*  But  finding  that  such  enterprises  merely 
gained  him  honor,  without  tending  to  terminate  the  war, 
he  resolved  on  investing,  one  after  another,  all  the  cities, 
which,  by  the  strength  of  their  garrisons  or  situation,  were 
best  suited  either  to  support  the  enemy,  or  to  resist  himself; 
so  that  Jugurtha  would  either  be  deprived  of  his  fortresses, 
if  he  suffered  them  to  be  taken,  or  be  forced  to  come  to  an 
engagement  in  their  defense.  As  to  Bocchus,  he  had  fre- 
quently sent  messengers  to  Marius,  saying  that  he  desired 
tiie  friendship  of  the  Roman  people,  and  that  the  consul 
need  fear  no  act  of  hostility  from  him.  But  whether  he 
merely  dissembled,  with  a  view  to  attack  us  unexpectedly 
with  greater  effect,  or  whether,  from  fickleness  of  disposition 
he  habitually  wavered  between  war  and  peace,  was  never 
fairly  ascertained. 

LXXXTX.  Marius,   as   he   had  determined,  proceeded  to 

•0  LXXXVni.  From  our  allies]  Ex  aoeidt  nosiris.  The  people  of  the 
province. 

•1  Obliged  the  king  himself— to  take  flight  w?tho:it  his  aTic]  Trvn-nf^ts 
regem — amdi  exuerat,  |Ie  attacked  Ja^nrtha  so  suddenly  and  vigoroosl^r 
that  he  was  oompelled  to  flee,  leaving  hia  armA  behind  him* 
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attack  the  fortified  towns  and  places  of  strength,  and  to 
detach  them,  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  threats  or  offers 
of  reward,  from  the  enemy.  His  operations  in  this  way, 
however,  were  at  &9t  but  moderate;  for  he  expected  that 
Jugurtha,  to  protect  his  subjects,  would  soon  come  to  an 
enga^ment  But  finding  that  he  kept  at  a  distance,  and 
was  mtent  on  other  affairs,  he  thought  it  was  time  to  enter 
upon  something  of  greater  importance  and  difficulty.  Amid 
the  vast  deserts  there  lay  a  great  and  strong  city,  named  Capsa, 
the  founder  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  Libyan  Hercules." 
Its  inhabitants  were  exempted  from  taxes  by  Jugurtha,  and 
under  mild  government,  and  were  consequently  regarded  as 
the  most  faithfiil  of  his  subjects.  They  were  defended 
against  enemies,  not  only  by  walls,  magazines  of  arms,  and 
bodies  of  troops,  but  still  more  by  the  difficulty  of  ap- 
proaching them ;  for,  except  the  parts  adjoining  the  walls,  all 
the  surrounding  country  is  waste  and  uncultivated,  destitute 
of  water,  and  infested  with  serpents,  whose  fierceness,  like 
that  of  other  wild  animals,  is  aggravated  by  want  of  food ; 
while  the  venom  of  such  reptiles,  deadly  in  itself,  is  exacer- 
bated by  nothing  so  much  as  by  thirst.  Of  this  place 
Marius  conceived  a  strong  desire"'  to  make  himself  master, 
not  only  from  its  importance  for  the  war,  but  because  its 
capture  seemed  an  enterprise  of  difficulty;  for  Metellus  had 
gained  great  glory  by  taking  Thala,  a  town  similarly  situated 
and  fortified ;  except  that  at  Thala  there  were  several  springs 
near  the  walls,  while  the  people  of  Capsa  had  only  one  run- 
ning stream,  and  that  within  the  town,  all  the  water  which 
they  used  beside  being  rain-water.  But  this  scarcity,  both 
here  and  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  where  the  people  live 
rudely  and  remote  from  the  sea,  was  endured  with  the  greater 
ease,  as  the  inhabitants  subsist  mostly  on  milk  and  wild 
beasts'  flesh,'*  and    use    no  salt,  or    other  provocatives  of 


«  LXXXIX.  The  Libyan  Hercnles]  HercuUe  lAbyt,  <<  He  »  o^e  of  the 
forty  aad  more  whom  Varro  mentions,  and  who,  it  is  probable,  were  leaders 
of  trading  expeditions  or  colonies.  See  twpra^  c.  18.  A  libjan  Hercales  ia 
mentioned  by  Solinns.  xxvii."    Burtuytif. 

^  Marius  concoivea  a  strong  desire]  Marium  maxima  -cupido  invcuerat, 
"  A  strooff  desire  had  seized  Marius." 

•*  Wild  beasts'  flesh]  Ferina  came.  Almost  all  our  translators  have  ren- 
dered this  <<  venison."  But  the  Africans  lived  on  the  flesh  of  whatever 
beasts  they  took  in  the  chase. 
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Appelate,  their  food  being  merely  to  satisfy  hiii^«r  or  thirsty 
and  not  to  encourage  luzory  or  exoees. 

XC,  The  consuJ,"  having  made  all  necessary  investiga* 
tions,  and  relying,  I  suppose,  on  the  gods  {for  against  such 
difficulties  he  could'not  well  provide  by  his  own  forethought, 
as  he  was  also  straitened  for  want  of  com,  because  the  Nu- 
midians  apply  more  to  pasturage  than  agriculture,  and  had 
conveyed,  by  the  king's  order,  whatever  corn  had  been  raised 
into  fortified  places,  while  the  ground  at  the  time,  it  being 
the  end  of  summer,  was  parched  and  destitute  of  vegetation), 
yet,  under  the  oircumstances,  conducted  his  arrangements 
with  great  prudence.  All  the  cattle,  which  had  been  taken 
for  some  days  previous,  he  consigned  to  the  care*Vof  the 
auxiliary  cavalry;  and  directed  Aulus  Manlius,  his  lieu- 
tenantrgeneral,  to  proceed  with  the  light-armed  cohorts  to 
the  town  of  Lares,"^  where  he  had  deposited  provisions  and  pay 
for  the  army,  telling  him  that,  after  plundering  the  country, 
he  would  join  him  there  in  a  few  days.  Having  by  this 
means  concealed  his  real  design,  he  proceeded  t^ard  the 
river  Tana. 

XCL  On  his  march  he  distributed  daily,  to  each  division 
of  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  an  equal  portion  of  the  cattle, 
and  gave  orders  that  water-bottles  should  be  made  of  their 
hides;  thus  compensating,  at  once,  for  the  scarcity  of  com, 
and  providing^  while  all  remained  ignorant  of  his  intention, 
utensils  which  would  soon  be  of  service.  At  the  end  of  six 
days,  accordingly,  when  he  arrived  at  the  river,  a  large  number 
of  bottles  had  been  prepared.  Having  pitched  his  camp,  with 
a  slight  fortification,  he  ordered  his  men  to  take  refreshment, 
and  to  be  ready  to  resume  their  march  at  sunset ;  and,  having 
laid  aside  all  their  ba^age,  to  load  themselves  and  their  beasts 
only  with  water.  As  soon  as  it  seemed  time,  he  quitted  tbs 
oamp,  and,  after  marching  the  whole  night,**®  encamped  again. 

•*  XC.*The  consul,  etc!  Here  is  a  long  and  awkward  parentliesis.  I  have 
adhered  to  the  eonstruction  of  the  original.  The  "  jret,"  tamen,  that  fol- 
lows the  parenthens,  refers  to  the  matter  included  in  it 

M  He  consigned  to  the  care,  etc  j  JSquUUnu  awdliariii  agendum  aUribuU. 
**  He  gave  to  be  driven  by  the  auxiliary  cavalry." 

•'  The  town  of  Lares]  Oppidum  Larit,  Cortius  seems  to  have  been  rieht 
in  pronouncing  Laria  to  bo  an  accusative  plural.  Gerlach  observes  that 
Lares  occurs  m  the  Itinerary  of  Antonius  and  in  St.  Augustine,  Adv. 
Bonatist.,  vi.  28. 

•  •>  XCL  After  marching  the  whole  mght]  He  seems  to  have  marched  in 
the  night  for  the  sake  of  coolness. 
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The  same  ooune  he  pursued  on  the  following  night,  and  on  the 
third,  long  before  dawn,  he  reached  a  hilly  spot  of  ground,  not 
more  than  two  miles  distant  from  Capsa,  where  he  waited,  as 
secretly  as  possible,  with  his  whole  force.  But  when  dayli^t 
appeared,  and  many  of  the  Numidians,  hatlog  no  appreheni^<»s 
of  an  enemy,  went  forth  out  of  the  town,  he  suddenly  ordered 
all  the  cavalry,  and  with  them  the  lightest  of  the  in&ntry,  to 
hasten  forward  to  Capsa,  and  £ecure  the  gates.  He  himself 
immediately  followed,  with  the  utmost  ardor,  restraining  his 
men  from  plunder. 

When  ike  inhabitants  perceived  that  the  place  was  surprised, 
their  state  of  consternation  and  extreme  dread,  the  suddenness 
of  the  calamity,  and  the  consideration  that  many  of  their  f<^ow- 
citizens  were  without  the  walls  in  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
compelled  them  to  surrender.  The  town,  however,  was  burned ; 
of  the  Numidians,  such  as  were  of  adult  age,  were  put  to  the 
sword ;  the  rest  were  sold,  and  the  spoil  divided  among  the 
soldiers.  This  severity,  in  violation  of  the  usages  of  war,  was 
not  adopted  from  avarice  or  cruelty  in  the  consul,  but  was 
exercised  because  the  place  was  of  great  advantage  to  Jugurtha, 
and  difficult  of  access  to  us,  while  the  inhabitants  were  a  fickle 
and  Ruthless  race,  to  be  influenced  neither  by  kindness  nor  by 
terror. 

XCII.  When  Marius  had  achieved  so  important  an  enter- 
prise, without  any  loss  to  his  troops,  he  who  was  great  and 
honored  before  became  still  greater  and  still  more  honored. 
All  his  undertakings,®"  however  ill-concerted,  were  regarded  as 
proofs  of  superior  ability ;  his  soldiers,  kept  under  mild  disci- 
pline, and  enriched  with  spoil,  extolled  him  to  the  skies ;  the 
Numidians  dreaded  him  as  some  thing  more  than  human ;  and 
all,  indeed,  allies  as  well  as  enemies,  believed  that  he  was  either 
possessed  of  supernatural  power,  or  had  all  things  directed  for 
him  by  the  will  of  the  gods. 

After  his  success  in  this  attempt,  he  proceeded  'against  other 
towns;  a  few,  where  they  offered  resistance,  he  took  by  force; 
a  greater  number,  deserted  in  consequence  of  the  wretched  fate 
of  Capsa,  he  destroyed  by  fire;  and  the  whole  country  was 
filled  with  mourning  and  slaughter, 

•»  XCII,  All  his  nndertakings,  etc.]  Omnia  rum,  bens  CfinauUa  in  mrtvitnt 
trdkebantur.  '^  All  that  he  did  rashly  was  attributed  to  his  eonseiou$nt$8  ^ 
extraordinary  power.''  If  they  coola  not  praise  his  prudence,  th^y  pnused 
ms  iipsolution  and  energy.  .    , 
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Having  at  length  gained  possession  of  many  places,  and  most 
of  them  without  loss  to  his  army,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to 
another  enterprise,  which,  though  not  of  the  same  desperate 
character  as  &at  at  Capsa,  was  yet  not  less  difficult  of  execu- 
ti<m.'^  Not  £Eir  from  the  river  Mulucha,  which  divided  the 
kingdoms  of  Jugortha  and  Bocchus,  there  stood,  in  the  midst 
of  a  plain,^^  a  rocky  hill,  sufficiently  broad  at  the  top  for  a  small 
fort ;  it  rose  to  a  vast  height,  and  had  but  one  narrow  ascent 
left  open,  the  whole  of  it  being  as  steep  by  nature  as  it  could 
have  been  rendered  by  labor  and  art.  This  place,  as  there  were 
treasures  of  the  king  in  it,  Marius  directed  his  utmost  efforts  to 
take.''  But  his  views  were  fuithered  more  by  fortune  than  by 
his  own  contrivance.  In  the  fortress  there  were  plenty  of  men 
and  arms  for  its  defense,  as  well  as  an  abundant  store  of  pro- 
visions, and  a  spring  of  water ;  while  its  situation  was  unfavor- 
able for  raising  mounds,  towers,  and  other  works ;  and  the  road 
to  it,  used  by  its  inhabitants,  was  extremely  ste^,  with  a  preci- 
pice on  either  side.  The  vineaa  were  brought  up  with  great 
danger,  and  without  effect ;  for,  before  they  were  advanced  any 
ctmsiderable  distance,  tkey  were  destroyed  with  fire  or  stones. 
And  from  the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  the  soldiers  could  neither 
stand  in  front  of  the  works,  nor  act  among  the  vinese,''  without 
danger ;  the  boldest  of  them  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  the 
fear  of  the  rest  increased. 

XCIU.  Marius  having  thus  wasted  much  time  and  labor, 

▼0  Difficult  of  ezeontion]  IHfU^Hem,  Then  seemed  to  be  as  many  impedi- 
menta to  aacoesa  aa  in  the  a£Eur  at  Capaa,  though  the  undertaking  waa  not 
of  80  periloua  a  nature. 

71  In  the  midat  of  a  plain]  Inter  easteram  plamtiem.  By  eceUram  he  ai^- 
niflea  that  Ihs  rest  ot  the  ground,  exeept  the  part  on  which  the  fort  atood, 
waa  plain  and  level. 

79  Directed  hia  utmoat  efforts  to  tBke\  Summd  vi  capers  iaUendU,  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  iunmA  fii  refera  to  wiendity  n^t  to  capere,  Summd  cpe 
animnm  irUendii  id  eaperei. 

78  Among  tiie  vinee]  InUr  vmeae.  **  Inters  for  which  M&ller,  from  a  con- 
jecture of  Glareanns,  aubstitnted  intrOj  ia  supported  by  all  the  mannaeripta, 
and  ought  not  to  be  altered,  although  uUra  would  have  been  more  exact,  aa 
the  signifloatioa  of  inter  is  of  greater  extent^  and  includes  that  of  intra. 
Inter  is  used  when  a  thinff  is  inclosed  on  each  side ;  iattm,  when  it  is  indoaed 
on  all  sides.  If  the  soldierB,  therefore,  are  considered  as  surrounded  with 
the  vinea^  they  should  be  described  aa  intra  vi/Moe ;  bnt  as  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  may  not  also  be  contemplated  as  being  inclosed  only  laterally  by 
the  wnea^  the  phrase  inter  vineae  may  surely  in  tniat  caae  be  applied  to  them. 
Gronoviua  and  Brakenborch  ad  Liv.,  i.  10,  have  observed  how  often  theae 
propoaitiona  are  interchanged  when  referred  to  time,"  Kritzius.  On  vie^eaif 
see  c.  76. 
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began  serioiKly  to  consider  whether  he  should  abandon  the 
attempt  as  impracticable,  or  wait  for  the  aid  of  Fortune,  whom 
he  had  so  often  found  favorable.  While  he  was  revolving  the 
matter  in  his  mind,  during  several  days  and  nights,  in  a  state  of 
much  doubt  and  perplexity,  it  happened  that  a  certain  Ligurian, 
a  private  soldier  in  the  auxiliary  cohorts,^*  having  gone  out  of 
the  camp  to  fetch  water,  observed,  near  that  part  of  the  fort 
which  was  furthest  from  the  besiegers,  some  snails  crawling 
among  the  rocks,  of  which,  when  he  had  picked  up  one  or  two, 
and  ^terward  more,  he  gradually  proceeded,  in  his  eagerness 
for  collecting  them,  almost  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  When  he 
found  this  part  deserted,  a  desire,  incident  to  the  human  miifd, 
of  seeing  what  he  had  never  seen,^^  took  violent  possession  of 
him.  A  large  oak  chanced  to  grow  out  among  the  rocks,  at 
first,  for  a  short  distance,  horizontally,^'  and  then,  as  nature 
directs  all  vegetables,^^  turning  and  shooting  upward.  Raising* 
himself  sometimes  on  the  boughs  of  this  tree,  and  sometimes 
on  the  projecting  rocks,  the  Ligurian,  as  all  the  Numidians 
were  intently  watching  the  besiegers,  took  a  full  survey  of  the 
platform  of  the  fortress.  Having  observed  whatever  he  thought 
It  would  afterward  prove  useM  to  know,  he  descended  the 
same  way,  not  unobservantly,  as  he  had  gone  up,  but  exploring 

^*  XCni.  A  certain  Lignrian— in  the  auxiliary  cohorts]  The  Liffurians 
were  not  nnmhered  among  the  Italians  or  sodium  the  Boman  army,  ont  at- 
tached to  it  only  as  auxiliaries. 

T»  A  desire — of  seeing  what  he  had  never  seen]  M&re  humani  ingenU,  cu- 
jndo  ignara^vimndi  woadU,  This  is  the  reading  of  Cortias,  to  which  MtlUer 
and  Allen«dhere.  Gerlach  inserted  in  his  text,  More  humani  maeni,  cnpidio 
diM<nlia/a<H/ufidi  animum  wrtU;  which  Eritzins,  Orelli^  and  Bietschjliave 
aaopted,  and  which  Cortius  acknowledged  to  be  the  reading  of  the  generality 
of  the  mauuscriptSy  except  that  they  vary  as  to  the  last  two  words,  some 
having  ammadvorttt.  The  sense  of  this  reading  will  be,  "  the  dedre  of 
doing  something  difficult,  which  is  natural  to  the  human  mmd,  drew  ofT  his 
thoughts  from  withering  snails,  and  led  him  to  contemplate  somethini^  of  a 
more  arduous  character/'  But  the  reading  of  Cortius  gives  so  much  better 
A  sense  to  the  passage,  that  I  have  thought  proper  to  follow  it.  Bumouf, 
with  Havercamp  and  the  editions  antecedent  to  Cfortius,  reads  more  humanm 
euMime  ignara  vittmdi  <mimum  wrtU,  of  which  the  first  five  words  are 
taiken  from  a  quotation  of  Aulus  Gellius,  ix.  12,  who,  however,  may  have 
transcribed  them  from  some  other  part  of  Sallust^s  works,  now  lost. 

^*  Horizontally]  Prona,  This  word  here  signifles/orMwm,  not  downward. 
as  Anthon  and  others  interpret,  for  trees  growing  out  of  a  rock  or  bank  will 
not  take  a  descending  direction. 

^  As  nature  directs  all  vegetables^  Qud  eunda  gignentium  natarafert.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  construction  is  natura/ert  cuncta  gignentium^  for 
^neUt  gignenUa,  On  gigneniiay  i,  e,  vegetable,  or  whatever  prodvcea  any 
thing,  see  c.  79,  and  Cat.,  c.  58. 
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and  noticing  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  path.  He  then  hastened 
to  Marius,  acquainted  him  with  what  he  had  done,  and  ui^ed 
him  to  attack  the  fort  on  that  side  where  he  had  ascended, 
offering  himself  to  lead  the  way  and  the  attempt  Marius  sent 
some  of  those  ahout  him,  along  with  the  Ligurian,  to  examine 
the  practicahility  of  his  proposal,  who,  according  to  their  several 
dispositions,  reported  the  affair  as  difficult  or  easy.  The  consul's 
hopes,  howev^,  were  somewhat  encouraged ;  and  he  accordingly 
selected,  from  his  hand  of  trumpeters  and  hugle-men,  five  of  the 
most  nimble,  and  with  them  four  centurions  for  a  guard  ;'^  all 
of  whom  he  directed  to  obey  the  Ligurian,  appointing  the  next 
day  for  commencing  the  experiment 

XCIV.  When,  according  to  their  instructions,  it  seemed  time 
to  set  out,  the  Ligurian,  after  preparing  and  arrangiqg  every 
thing,  proceeded  to  the  place  of  ascent  Those  who  commanded 
the  centuries,'*  being  previously  instructed  by  the  guide,  had 
changed  their  arms  and  dres»,  having  their  heads  and  feet  bare, 
that  their  view  upward,  and  their  progress  among  the  rocks, 

78  Poor  oentarions  for  a  guard  j  Prcmdio  omforeWt,  gwU/uor  eewbrnoMt, 
It  is  a  anestion  among^  the  commentatora  wnether  the  centurions  were  at- 
tended 07  their  oentaries  or  not ;  Oortius  thinks  that  they  were  not,  as  ten 
men  were  sofSdent  to  cause  an  alarm  in  the  fortrese,  which  was  all  that 
Harius  desired.  Bat  that  Cortius  is  in  .the  wrong,  and  that  there  were  com- 
mon soldiers  with  the  centurions,  appears  fh>m  the  following  considera- 
tions :  1.  Marius  would  hardly  have  sent,  or  Sallust  have  spoken  of j'ftnir 
men  as  a  guard  to  mx.^  2.  Why  should  centurions  only  have  been  selected, 
and  not  common  soldiers  as  well  as  their  officers  ?  8.  An  expression  in  the 
following  chapter,  laqueia—quibus  aUevati  mUUet  faeiUui  escendereni^  seems 
to  prove  that  there  were  others  present  beaidos  the  oenturions  and  the  trum- 
peters. The  word  nuUtei  is  indeed  wanting  in  the  text  of  Cortias,  but  ap- 
pears to  have  been  omitted  by  him  merely  to  favor  his  own  notion  as  to  the 
absence  of  soldiers,  for  he  left  it  out,  as  Eritaus  eavs,  ivmmA  Uhidm$^  tu 
uno  guidemcodie§4UiefUiefUe,  *^ purely  of  bis  own  will,  and  without  the  au- 
thority of  a  single  manuscript^'  Taking  a  fair  view  of  the  passage,  we  seem 
necessarily  led  to  believe  that  the  centurions  were  attended  by  a  portion,  if 
iKyt  the  wnol&  of  their  companies.    See  the  ^llowin^  note. 

'•  XCIV.  Tjiose  who  commanded  the  centunesliZZ}<7i4ic«i<c/WM^)fte«raM/L 
This  is  the  reading  of  several  manuscripts,  and  of  almost  all  the  editions 
before  that  of  Kritzius,  and  may  be  tolerated  if  we  suppose  that  the  centu- 
rions were  attended  by  their  men,  and  that  SaUust,  in  speaking  of  the  change 
of  dress,  meant  to  iauHude  the  men,  although  he  specifies  only  the  officers. 
Tet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  whySdlust  should  have  used  such  aperiphrase 
for  cefUurianei,  Seven  of  the  mimnscripts,  however,  have  gui  adsoeneuri 
erant,  which  Kritaaus  and  Dietsch  have  adopted.  Two  have  qui  ex  cerUuriit 
prcBerarU.  Allen,  not  unhappily,  conjectures,  qui  prcesidio  erant,  Cortius 
inspected  the  phrase,  qui  cemurvu  prceerarU^BDa  thought  it  a  transformation 
of  we  words  qui  adteeneime  praerat^  whi<m  somebody  had  written  in  the 
marffin  aH  an  explanation  of  the  following  word  duce^  and  whieh  were  after- 
ward altered  and  thrust  into  the  text. 
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migbt  be  less  impeded  ;**  their  swords  were  slung  beUnd  tliem, 
as  well  as  their  shields,  which  were  Numidian,  and  made  of 
leather,  both  for  the  sake  of  lightness,  and  in  order  that,  if  struck 
against  any  object,  they  might  make  less  noise.  The  Ligurian 
went  first,  and  tied  to  the  rocks,  and  whatever  roots  of  trees 
projected  through  age,  a  number  of  ropes,  by  which  the  soldiers 
supporting  themselves  might  climb  with  the  greatest  ease.  Such 
as  were  timorous,  from  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  path,  he 
sometimes  pulled  up  by  the  hand ;  when  the  asoent  was  ex- 
tremely rugged,  he  sent  tjiem  on  singly  before  him  without 
their  arms,  which  he  then  carried  up  after  ihem ;  whatever 
parts  appeared  unsafe,^^  he  first  tried  them  himself  and,  by  going 
up  and  down  repeatedly  in  the  same  place,  and  then  standing 
aside,  h^  inspired  the  rest  with  courage  to  proceed.  At  length, 
after  uninterrupted  and  harassing  exertion  they  reached  the  for- 
tress, which,  on  that  side,  was  undefended,  for  ail  the  occiipants^ 
as  on  other  days,  were  intent  on  the  enemy  in  the  opposite 
quarter. 

Though  Marius  had  kept  the  attention  of  the  Numidians, 
during  me  whole  day,  fixed  on  his  attacks,  yet,  when  he  heard 
from  nis  scouts  how  the  ligurian  had  suc^ceeded,  he  animated 
his  soldiers  to  fresh  exertions,  and  he  himself,  advancing  beyond 
the  vinesB,  and  causing  a  testudo  to  be  formed,**  came  up  close 
under  the  walls,  annoying  the  enemy,  at  the  same  time,  with  his . 
engines,  archers,  and  slingers,  from  a  distance. 

But  the  Numidians,  having  often  before  overturned  and 
burned  the  vinese  of  the  Bomans,  no  longer  confined  themselves 
within  the  fortress,  but  spelit  day  and  night  before  the  walls, 
railing  at  the  Romans,  upbraiding  Marius  with  madness,  threaten- 
ing our  soldiers  with  being  made  slaves  to  Jugurtha,  and 
esmibiting  the  utmost  audacity  on  accoimt  of  their  successful 
defense.  In  the  mean  tiii^e,  wnile  both  the  Romans  and  Numi- 
dians were  engaged  in  the  struggle,  the  one  side  contending  for 
glory^and  dominion,  the  other  for  their  very  existence,  the 
trumpets  suddenly  sounded  a  blast  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  at 

night  be  less  impeded]  Msu^-^aoUmt/oret,  The  adverb 
for  the  a4jective.    So  in  the  speech  of  Adherbal,  c.  14,  ut  tutius  essem. 

•*  Unsafe]  Ihtbia  nisu.  **  Kot  to  be  depended  upon  for  support,"  M»u 
is  the  old  dative  for  nitui, 

w  Causing  a  testudo  to  be  formed]  TetkidiM  acta.  The  soldiers  placed 
their  shields  over  their  heads,  and  joined  them  dose  together,  forming  a  de* 
fense  Uke  the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 
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which  the  women  ^nd  children,  who  had  gone  out  to  view  the 
contest,  were  the  first  to  flee ;  next  those  who  were  nearest  to 
the  wall,  and  at  length  the  whole  of  the  Numidians,  armed  and 
unarmed,  retreated  within  the  fort  When  this  had  happened, 
the  Romans  pressed  upon  the  enemy  with  increased  holdness, 
dispersing  them,  and  at  first  only  wounding  the  greater  part, 
but  afterward  making  their  way  over  the  bodies  of  those  who 
fell,  thirsting  for  glory,  and  striving  who  should  be  first  to  reach 
the  wall ;  not  a  single  individual  being  detained  by  the  plunder. 
Thus  the  rashness  of  Marius,  rendered  successful  by  fortune, 
procured  him  renown  from  his  very  error. 

XCV.  During  the  progress  of  this  affair,  Lucius  Sylla,  Marius's 
quaestor,  arrived  in  the  camp  with  a  numerous  body  of  cavalry, 
which  he  had  heen  left  at  Borne  to  raise  among  the  Latins  and 
allies. 

Of  so  eminent  a  man,  since  my  subject  brings  him  to  my 
notice,  I  think  it  proper  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  charac- 
ter and  manners ;  for  I  shall  in  no  other  place  allude  to  his 
a&irs;"  and  Lucius  Sisenna,^^  who  has  treated  that  subject 
the  most  ably  and  accurately  of  all  writers,  seems  to  me  to 
have  spoken  with  too  little  freedom.  Sylla,  then,  was  of  patri- 
cian descent,  but  of  a  family  almost  sunk  in  obscurity  by  the 
degeneracy  of  his  forefathers.  He  was  skilled,  equally  and 
profoundly,  in  Greek  and  Eoman  literature.  He  was  a  man 
of  large  mind,  fond  of  pleasure,  but  fonder  of  glory.  His 
leisure  was  spent  in  luxurious  gratifications,  but  pleasure  never 
kept  him  from  his  duties,  except  that  he  might  have  acted 
more  for  his  honor  with  regard  to  his  wife.**    He  was  eloquent 

•»  XCV.  For  I  shall  in  no  other  place  allude  to  his  affairs]  Mmts  enim  aUo 
ISco  de  SuUa  r^bus  dicturi  mtmiis.  These  words  show  that  Sallust,  at  this 
time,  had  not  thought  of  writine  IRttortes,  but  that  he  turned  his  attention 
to  that  pursuit  after  he  had  fiiished  the  Jugurthine  war.  For  that  he 
spoke  of  Sylla  in  his  laiige  history  is  apparent  from  several  extant  fns" 
ments  of  it,  and  from  Plutarch,  who  quotes  Sallust,  Vit.  Syll.,  c.  8."  JTrS- 

WUB, 

^  Lucius  Sisenna]  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  civil  wars  between  Sylla  and 
Marius,  Veil.  Paterc.  ii.  9.  Cicero  alludes  to  his  style  as  being  jejune  and 
puerile.  Brut.,  c.  64,  De  Legg.  i.  2.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  fragments 
of  his  history  remain. 

«•  ExcepL  that  he  might  have  acted  more  for  his  honor  with  regard  to  his 
wife]  iVm  quod  de  uxore  potuU  honeetms  eormdt.  As  these  words  are  va^e 
and  mdeterminate,  it  is  not  agreed  among  the  critics  and  translators  to  wnat 
part  of  Sylla^s  life  Sallust  refers.  I  suppose,  with  Bupertus,  Aldus,  Man- 
utius,  Crispinus.  and  De  Brosses,  that  the  allu^n  is  to  his  connection  with 
Valeria,  ot  which  the  history  is  given  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Sylla,  whiob 
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and  subtle,  and  lired  on  the  easiest  tenns  with  bis  fiiends."' 
His  depth  of  thought  in  disguising  his  intentions,  -was  incred- 
ible ;  he  was  liberal  of  most  things,  but  especially  of  money. 
And  though  he  was  the  most. fortunate^'  of  all  men  before  his 
victory  in  the  civil  war,  yet  his  fortune  was  never  beyond  his 
desert  ;*^  and  many  have  expressed  a  doubt  whether  his  success 
or  his  merit  were  the  greater.  As  to  his  subsequent  acts,  I 
know  not  whether  more  of  shame  or  of  regret  must  be  felt  at 
the  recital  of  them. 

XCVI.  "When  Sylla  came  with  his  cavalry  into  A^ca,  as 
has  just  been  stated,  and  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Marius, 
though  he  had  hitherto  been  unskilled  and  undisciplined. in 

the  English  reader  maj  take  in  Lonflrhome's  translation ;  "  A  few  months 
after  MeteUa^s  death,  ne  presented  Uie  people  with  a  show  of  gladiators ; 
and  as,  at  that  time,  men  and  women  had  no  separate  places,  bat  sat  pro- 
miscnoasly  in  the  tneater,  a  woman  of  great  beaaty,  and  of  one  of  the  oest 
fEunilies,  happened  to  sit  near  Sylla.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Messala,  and 
sister  to  the  orator  Hortensins :  her  name  was  Valeria ;  and  she  had  lately 
been  divorced  from  her  hasband.  This  woman,  comin?  behind  SylliL 
touched  him,  and  took  off  a  little  of  the  n^  of  his  robe,  and  th^  retamed 
to  her  place.  Sylla  looked  at  her,  quite  amazed  at  her  fioniliarity,  when 
she  said, '  Wonder  not,  my  lord,  at  what  I  have  done ;  I  had  only  a  mind 
to  share  a  little  in  your  good  fortune  J  Svlla  was  &r  from  being  displeased ; 
on  the  oontrary,  it  appeared  that  he  was  flattered  verv  sgreeably,  for  he  sent 
to  ask  her  name,  and  to  inquire  into  her  family  ana  character.  Then  fol- 
lowed an  interchange  of  amorous  regards  and  smiles,  which  ended  in  a  con- 
tract and  marriage.  The  lady,  perhaps,  was  not  to  blame.  Btit  Sylla, 
though  he  got  a  woman  of  reputation,  and  great  accomplishments,  yet  came 
into  the  match  upon  wrong  principles.  I&e  a  youth,  he  was  canght  with 
soft  looks  and  languishing  airs,  things  that  are  wont  to  excite  the  lowest  of 
the  passions."  Others  mive  thought  that  Sallust  refers  to  Sylla^s  conduct 
on  the  death  of  his  wife  Metellsj  above  mentioned,  to  wnom,  as  she  hap- 
pened to  fiill  sick  when  he  was  giving  an  entertainment  to  the  people,  and 
as  the  priest  forbade  him  to  have  his  noose  defiled  with  death  on  the  occa- 
sion,  he  unfeelingly  sent  a  bill  of  divorce,  orderix^  her  to  be  carried  ont  of 
the  house  while  the  breath  was  in  her.  Cortius/Kritz,  and  Langius.  think 
that  the  allusion  is  to  Sylla's  general  faithlessness  to  his  wives,  for  he  had 
several ;  as  if  Sallust  had  used  the  singular  for  the  plural,  uxort  for  vaoorv- 
buSy  or  revxorid;  but  if  Sallust  meant  to  allude  to  more  than  one  wife,  why 
should  be  have  restricted  himiself  to  the  singi^ar  f 

••  Lived  on  the  easiest  terms  with  his  friends]  FacUis  amioUia.  The  critics 
are  in  doubt  about  the  sense  of  this  phrase.  I  have  given  that  which  Dietsch 
prefers,  who  says  that  a  man/o^i/w  amicUid  is  '*  one  who  easily  grants  his 
friends  all  that  they  desire,  exacts  little  from  them,  and  is  no  severe  censor 
of  their  morals."  Cortius  explains  it/aeilU  ad  aimeiHam,  and  Faodolati^  In 
his  Lexicon, /(K^  siM  amieoa  paranSy  but  these  interpretations,  as  Eritzius 
observes,  are  hardly  suitable  to  the  ablative  case. 

»  Most  fortunate]  FeUdstumo,  Alluding,  perhaps,  to  the  title  of  FeUx, 
whioh  he  assumed  after  his  great  victory  over  Marius. 

«•  His  desert]  JnduOrimu  That  is,  the  efforts  which  he  made  to  attain 
^istibotioiu 
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the  arfc  of  war,  he  became,  in  a  short  time,  the  most  expert  of 
the  whole  army.  He  was  besides  affable  to  the  soldiers ;  he 
conferred  favors  on  many  at  their  request,  and  on  others  of 
liis  own  accord,  and  was  reluctant  to  receive  any  in  return. 
But  he  repaid  other  obligations  more  readily  than  those  of  a 
pecuniary  nature ;  he  himself  demanded  repayment  from  no 
one ;  but  rather  made  it  his  object  that  as  many  as  possible 
should  be  indebted  to  him.  He  conversed,  jocosely  as  well  as 
seriously,  with  the  humblest  of  the  soldiers ;  he  was  their  fre- 
quent companion  at  their  works,  on  the  march,  and  on  guard. 
Nor  did  he  ever,  as  is  usual  with  depraved  ambition,  attempt 
to  injure  the  character  of  the  consul,  or  of  any  deserving  per- 
son. His  sole  aim,  whether  in  the  council  or  the  field,  was  to 
suffer  none  to  excel  him ;  to  most  he  was  superior.  By  such 
conduct  he  soon  became  a  favorite  both  with  Marius  and  with 
the  army. 

XCVn.  Jugurtha,  after  he  had  lost  the  city  of  Capsa,  and 
other  strong  and  important  places,  as  well  as  a  vast  sum  of  ' 
money,  dispatched  messengers  to  Bocchus,  requesting  him  to 
bring  his  forces  into  Numidia  as  soon  as  possible,  and  stating 
that  the  time  lor  giving  battle  was  at  hand.  But  finding 
that  he  hesitated^  and  was  balancing  the  inducements  to  peace 
and  war,  he  again  corrupted  his  confidants,  as  on  a  previous  oc- 
casion, with  presents,  and  promised  the  Moor  himself  a  third 
part  of  Numidia,  should  either  the  Romans  be.  driven  from 
Africa,  or  the  war  brought  to  an  end  without  any  diminution 
of  his  own  territories.  Being  allured  by  this  offer,  Bocchus 
joined  Jugurtha  with  a  large  force. 

The  armies  of  the  kings  being  thus  united,  they  attacked 
Marius,  on  his  march  to  his  winter  quarters,  when  scarcely  a 
tenth  part  of  the  day  remained,®*  expecting  that  the  night, 
which  was  now  coming  on,  would  be  a  shelter  to  them  if  they 
were  beaten,  and  no  impediment  if  they  should  conquer,  as 
they  were  well  acquainted^with  the  country,  while  either  result 
would  be  worse  for  the  Romans  in  the  dark.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment, accordingly,  that  Marius  heard  from  various  quarters*" 
of  the  enemy's  approach,  the  enemy  themselves  were  upon  him, 
and  before  tne  troops  could  either  form  themselves  or  collect 

»  XCVn.  When  scaToely  a  tenth  part  of  the  day  remained]  Ptx  deeimd 
parte  die  reliqud,    A  remarkably  exact  speoification  of  the  time. 

^  From  various  quarters]  Ma  muUii,  Prom  his  scouts,  who  came  in  firom 
ail  sides. 
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the  baggage,  before  they  could  receiTe  eyen  a  signal  or  an 
order,  the  Moorish  and  Getulian  horse,  not  in  line,  or  any  regu- 
lar array  of  battle,  but  in  separate  bodies,  as  chance  had  united 
them,  rushed  ftiriously  on  our  men ;  who,  though  all  struck 
with  a  panic,  yet,  calling  to  mind  what  they  had  done  on 
former  occasions,  either  seized  their  arms,  or  protected  those 
who  were  looking  for  theirs,  while  some,  springing  on  their 
horses,  advanced  against  the  enemy.  But  the  whole  conflict 
was  more  like  a  rencounter  with  robbers  than  a  battle ;  the 
horse  and  foot  of  the  enemy,  mingled  together  without  stand- 
ards or  order,  wounded  some  of  our  men,  and  cut  down  others, 
and  surprised  many  in  the  rear  while  fighting  stoutly  with 
those  in  front ;  neither  valor  nor  arms  were  a  sufficient  defense, 
the  enemy  being  superior  in  numbers,  and  covering  the  field 
on  all  sides.  At  last  the  Jtoman  veterans,  who  were  necessarily 
well  experienced  in  war,"  formed  themselves,  wherever  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  or  chance  allowed  them  to  unite,  in  drcular 
bodies,  and  thus  secured  on  every  side,  and  regularly  drawn  up, 
withstood  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 

XCVin.  Marius,  in  this  desperate  emergency,  was  not  more 
alarmed  or  disheartened  than  on  any  previous  occasion,  but 
rode  about  with  his  troop  of  cavalry,  which  he  had  formed 
of  his  bravest  soldiers  rather  than  his  nearest  Mends,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  field,  sometimes  supporting  his  own  men  when 
giving  way,  sometimes  charging  the  enemy  where  they  were 
thickest^  and  doing  service  to  his  troops  with  his  sword,  since, 
in  the  general  confusion,  he  was  unable  to  command  with  his 
voice. 

The  day  had  now  closed,  yet  the  barbarians  abated  nothing 
of  their  impetuosity,  but,  expecting  that  the  night  would  be 

•»  The  Eoman  veterans,  who  were  necessarily  well  experienoed  in  war] 
The  reading  of  Cortiue  is,  Boma/rd  veterea,  novique,  etobea  geierUti  hdU  ;  which 
he  explains  by  supposing  that  the  new  recruits  werejomed  with  the  veterans, 
and  that  both  united  were  consequently  well  skilled  in  war,  citing,  in  sup- 
port of  his  supposition^  a  passage  in  c.  87 :  Sio  brevi  apatio  novi  veteresque 
coaluer€j  et  virtus  ornmum  agualia  faJcta,  And  Ascensius  had  previously 
given  a  similar  explanaUon,yM(?tf  etiam  veterani  adessent.  But  many  later 
critics  have  not  been  mduced  to  believe  that  Oortius's  reading  will  bear  any 
such  interpretation  3  and  accordmgly  Kritrius,  DietBch,  and  Orelli,  have 
ejected  nomque;  as  indeed  Ciacooniua  and  Ursinus  had  long  before  recom- 
mended. Mtlller,  Bumouf,  and  Allen,  retain  it,  adopting  Cortius's  inter- 
pretation. Gerlach  also  retams  it,  but  not  without  hesitation.  But.  it  la 
very  remarkable  thatit  oocure  m  aU  the  manuscripts  but  one,  which  haa 
Somani  f>etere9  hon\  acunie»  erant  tU  qnoa  locua,  etc.  *^  ' 
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in  their  &yor,  pressed  forward,  as  their  kings  had  directed 
them,  with  increased  violence.  Marina,  in  consequence,  re- 
solved upon  a  measure  suited  to  his  circumstances,  and,  that 
his  men  might  have  a  place  of  retreat,  took  possession  of  two 
hills  contiguous  to  each  other,  on  one  of  which,  too  small  lor 
a  camp,  there  was  an  abundant  spring  of  water,  while  the  other, 
being  mostly  elevated  and  steep,  and  requiring  little  f<H'tifica- 
lion,  was  suited  for  his  puf^se  as  a  place  of  encampment. 
He  then  ordered  Sylla,  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  to  take  his 
station  for  the  night  on  the  eminence  containing  the  spring, 
while  he  himself  collected  his  scattered  troops  by  degrees,  the 
enemy  being  not  less  disordered,''  and  led  them  all  at  a  quick 
march"  up  the  other  hill.  Thus  the  kings,  obliged  by  the 
strength  of  the  Roman  position,  were  deterred  from  continuing  ^ 
the  combat ;  yet  they  did  not  allow  their  men  to  withdraw  to  * 
a  distance,  but,  surrounding  both  hills  with  a  lai^e  force,  en- 
camped without  any  reguliur  order.  Having  then  lighted  nu^ 
merous  fires,  the  barbarians,  after  their  custom,  spent  most  of 
the  night  in  merriment,  exultation,  and  tumultuous  clamor,  the 
kings,  elated  at  having  kept  their  ground,  conducting  them- 
selves as  conquerors.  This  scene,  plainly  visible  to  the  Romans, 
under  cover  of  the  night  and  on  the  higher  ground,  afforded 
great  encouragement  to  them. 

XCIX.  Marius,  accordingly,  deriving  much  confidence  from, 
the  imprudence  of  the  enenay,  ordered  the  strictest  possible 
silence  to  be  kept,  not  allowing  even  the  trumpets,  as  was  usual, 
to  be  sounded  when  the  watches  were  changed  ;**  and  then, 
when  day  approached,  and  the  en^my  were  fatigued  and  just 
sinking  to  sleep,  he  ordered  the  sentinels,  with  the  trumpeters 
of  the  auxiliary  cohorts,"*  cavalry,  and  legions,  to  sound  all 

•«  XCVni.  The  enemy  being  not  less  disordered]  Mqtie  miww  h>atibu9 
wnturbaUa,  If  the  enemy  had  not  been  in  as  mucn  disorder  as  himself, 
Marias  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  effect  his  retreat. 

••  At  a  quick  march]  Pleno  gradu,  "  By  the  fmlMaris  gradut  twenty 
miles  were  completed  in  five  hours  of  a  summer  day :  by  the  pUn/us  gracku^ 
trhich  is  quicker,  twenty-four  milea  were  traversed  in  the  same  time." 
\'eget.  i,  9. 

•«  XCIX.  When  the  watches  were  changed]  Per  vigUiae :  i,  e.  at  the  end 
of  each  watch,  when  the  guards  were  relieved.  "  The  nights,  by  the  aid 
of  a  clepsydra,  were  divided  into  four  watches,  the  termination  of  each  being 
markeci  by  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  or  horn.  See  Viget.  iii.  8 :  A  iubu^ 
omnes  mftuicB  eommUturUur ;  ttmUia  haris  a  eomieme  rwoeaniur,^'*  Kritaus. 
He  also  refers  to  Liv.  vii.  85 ;  Lucan.  viii.  24;  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  22. 

•*  AuziUftry  cohorts]    CohoHium,     I  have  added  the  word  auxiliary^- 
That  th«y  w^re  the  cohorts  of  the  auxlUariea  or  alliea  is  apparent,  aa  %b,%. 
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their  instraments  at  once,  and  the  soldiers,  at  the  same  time, 
to  raise  a  shout,  and  sally  forth  from  the  camp*"  upon  the  ene- 
my. The  Moors  and  GetuUans,  suddenly  roused  by  the  strange 
and  terrible  noise,  could  neither  flee,  nor  take  up  arms,  cordd 
neither  act,  nor  provide  for  their  security,  so  completely  had 
fear,  like  a  stupor,"  from  the  uproar  and  shouting,  the  alienee 
of  support,  the  charge  of  our  troops,  and  the  tumult  and 
alarm,  seized  upon  them  all.  The''  whole  of  them  were  conse- 
quently routed  and  put  to  flight ;  most  of  their  arms,  and  mili- 
tary standard^,  were  taken ;  and  more  were  killed  iii  this  than 
in  all  former  battles,  their  escape  being  impeded  by  sleep  and 
the  sudden  alarm. 

C.  Marius  now  continued  the  route,  which  he  had  com- 
menced, toward  his  winter  quarters,  which,  for  the  convenience 
of  getting  provisions,  he  had  determined  to  fix  in  the  towns  on 
the  coast  He  was  not,  however,  rendered  careless  or  presumpt- 
uous by  his  victory,  but  marched  with  his  army  in  form  of  a 
square,**  just  as  if  he  were  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  Sylla,  with 
his  caval^,  was  on  the  right ;  Aulus  Manlius,  with  the  slingers 
and  archers,  and  ligurian  cohorts,  had  the  command  on  the 
left;  the  tribunes,  with  the  light-armed  infantry,  the  consul 
had  placed  in  the  front  and  rear.  The  deserters,  whose  lives 
were  of  little  value,  and  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  observed  the  route  of  the  enemy.  Marius  himself, 
too,  as  if  no  other  were  placed  in  charge,  attended  to  every 
thing,  went  through  the  whole  of  the  troops,  and  praised  or 
blamed  them  according  to  their  desert.  He  was  always  armed 
and  on  the  alert,  and  obliged  his  men  to  imitate  his  example. 
He  fortified  his  camp  with  the  same  caution  vrith  which  ho 
marched ;  stationing  cohorts  of  the  legions  to  watch  the  gates, 
and  the  auxiliary  cavalry  in  front,  and  others  upon  the  rampart 

word  legionvm  follows.  Kritzias  indeed  thinks  otherwise,  supposing  that 
the  cohorts  had  particular  trumpeters,  distinct  from  those  of  the  whole  le- 
gion. But  for  this  notion  there  seems  to  he  no  sufficient  ground.  Sallnst 
speaks  of  the  cohortes  sociarum,  c.  58,  and  oohortes  Zigurum,  c.  100. 

»•  Sally  forth  from  the  camp]  Form  emmpere,  Sallust  uses  the  common 
phrase  for  issuing  from  the  camp.  It  can  hardly  he  supposed  that  the  Ko- 
mans  had  formed  a  regular  camp  with  gates  during  the  snort  time  that  they 
had  heen  upon  the  hill,  espeeiany  as  they  had  fled  to  it  in  great  disorder. 

"  Stupor]  Vecordia.    A  feeling  that  deprived  them  of  all  sense. 

^  C.  in  form  of  a  sqnare]  QuadraUt  aomine,  "  A  hollow  square,  -Yrith 
the  haggage  in  the  center ;  see  Serv.  ad  Verg.  Ma,  idi.  121.  .  .  .  Such  an 
agmeii  SaUust,  in  c.  46,  calls  ntumkimy  as  it  was  prepared  to  defend  itself 
against  the  enemy,  from  whatever  quarter  they  might  ap|«oaeh.'*  JGit»mu 
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and  lines.  He  went  round  the  posts  in  person,  not  from  sus- 
picion that  his  orders  would  not  be  observed,  but  that  the  labor 
of  the  soldiers,  shared  equally  by  their  general,  might  be  en- 
dured by  them  with  cheerfulness.'!  Indeed,  Marius,  as  well  at 
this  as  at  other  periods  of  the  war,  kept  his  men  to  their  duty 
rather  by  the  dread  of  shame*  than  of  severity ;  a  course  which 
many  said  was  adopted  from  desire  of  popularity,  but  some 
thought  it  was  because  he  took  pleasure  in  toils  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  from  his  youth,  and  in  exertions  which 
other  men  call  perfect  miseries.  The  public  interest,  however, 
was  served  with  as  much  eflSciency  and  honor  as  it  could  have 
been  under  the  most  rigorous  command. 

CL  At  length,  on  fie  fourth  day  of  his  march,  when  he 
was  not  far  from  the  town  of  Cirta,  his  scouts  suddenly  made 
their  appearance  from  all  quarters  at  once ;  a  circumstance  by 
which  the  enemy  was  known  to  be  at  hand.  But  as  they  came 
in  from  different  points,  and  all  gave  the  same  account,  the 
consul,  doubting  in  what  form  to  draw  up  his  army,  made  no 
alteration  in  it,  but  halted  where  he  was,  being  already  pre- 
pared for  every  contingency.  Jugurtha's  expectations,  in  con- 
sequence, disappointed  him ;  for  he  had  divided  his  force  into 
four  bodies,  trusting  that  one  of  them,  assuredly^*  Would 
surprise  the  Romans  in  the  rear.  Sylla,  meanwhile,  with 
whom  they  first  came  in  contact,  having  cheered  on  his  men, 
charged  the  Moors,  in  person  and  with  his  officers,*  with  troop 
after  troop  of  cavalry,  in  the  closest  order  possible ;  while  the 
rest  of.  his  force,  retaining  their  position,  protected  themselves 
against  the  darts  thrown  from  a  distance,  and  killed  such  of  the 
enemy  as  fell  into  their  hands. 

While  the  cavalry  was  thus  engaged,  Bocchus,  with  his  in- 
fiantry,  which  his  son  Volux  had  brought  up,  and  which,  from 
delay  on  their' march,  had  not  been  present  in  the  former  battle, 
assailed  the  Romans  in  the  rear.     Marius  was  at  that  moment 

»»  Might  be  endured  by  them  with  cheerftilness]  VoUntibus  esset.  A 
Greek  phrase,  (3ov2,ofiEvoic  eiij* 

>  Dread  of  shame]  Pudore,  Indncing  eaoh  to  have  a  regard  to  his  char- 
acter. 

«  CI.  Trusting  that  one  of  them,  assuredly,  etc.]  BatuB  ex  omnibus  aqtte 
aliquos  ah  tergo  hoetibus  venturos.  By  CBgtie  ballnst  signifies  that  each  of  the 
four,  bodies  would  have  an  ^qual  chance  of  coming  on  the  rear  of  the 
Bomans. 

»  In  person  and  with  his  officers]  ^caliique,  "  The  alii  are  the  prcB/ecti 
eqintwn^  offloers  of  the  cavalry.''    itWtoitM. 
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occupied  in  front,  as  Jugurtha  was  tbere  with  his  largest  force. 
The  Numidian  Mng,  hearing  of  the  arriTal  of  Bocchus, 
wheeled  secretly  about,  with  a  few  of  his  followers,  to  the 
infantry,*  and  extjlaimed  in  Latin,  which  he  had  learned  to 
speak  at  Numantia,  *'  that  our  men  were  straggling  in  vain ; 
for  that  he  had  just  slain  Marius  with  his  own  hand ;"  showing, 
at  the  same  time,  his  sword  besmeared  with  blood,  which  he 
had,  indeed,  sufficiently  stained  by  vigorously  cutting  down  our 
infantry.*  When  the  soldiers  heard  this,  they  felt  a  shock, 
thouffh  rather  at  the  horror  of  such  an  event,  than  from  belief 
in  him  who  asserted  it ;  the  barbarians,  on  the  other  hand, 
assumed  fresh  courage,  and  advanced  with  greater  friry  on  the 
disheartened  Romans,  who  were  just  on  the  point  of  taking  to 
flight,  when  Sylla,  having  routed  those  to  whom  he  had  heen 
opposed,  fell  upon  the  Moors  in  the  flank.  Bocchus  instantly 
fled.  Jugurtha,  anxious  to  support  his  men,  and  to  secure  a 
victory  so  nearly  won,  was  surrounded  by  our  cavalry,  and  all 
his  attendants,  light  and  left,  being  slain,  had  to  force  a  way 
alone,  with  great  difficulty,  through  the  weapons  of  the  enemy. 
Marius,  at  the  same  time,  having  put  to  flight  the  cavalry,  came 
up  to  support  such  of  his  men  as  he  had  understood  to  be 
giving  ground.  At  -last  the  enemy  were  defeated  in  every 
quarter.    The  spectacle  on  the  open  plains  was  then  frightful  ;* 

*  Wheeled  secretly  about — ^to  the  infantry]  Olam~~ad  pediies  convortU, 
What  Infantry  are  meant,  the  commentators  can  not  agree,  nor  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  narrative  on  which  a  satisfactory  decision  can  be  founded.  As 
the  arrival  of  Bocchns  is  mentioned  immediately  before,  Cortios  supposes 
that  the  infiintry  of  Bocchus  are  signified ;  and  it  may  be  so ;  but  to  what- 
ever party  the  words  were  addressed,  they  were  intended  to  be  heard  by 
the  Romans,  or  for  what  purpose  were  they  spoken  in  Latin  ?  Jugurtha 
may  have  spoken  the  words  in  both  languages,  and  this,  from  what  follows, 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  case,  for  both  sides  understood  him.  Qnod 
fM  milUes  (evidently  the  Eoman  soldiers)  accepere — simul  barhari  animos 
toUerej  etc.  The  dam  signifies  that  Jui^urtha  tamed  about,  or  wheeled  off, 
80  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  Marius,  with  whom  he  had  been  contending. 

»  By  vifforously  cutting  down  our  infantry]  Satis  impigre  ocdso  pedite 
nostro,  "A  ces  mots  il  leur  montra  son  4peo  teinte  du  sang  des  notres, 
dont  il  venait  en  effet,  de  fhire  une  assez  cruelle  boucherie.'^  I>e  Brosaes. 
Of  the  other  French  translators,  Beauz^e  and  Le  Bran  render  the  passage 
in  a  similar  way;  Dotteville  and  Durean  Delamalle,  as  well  as  all  our 
English  translators,  take  pedite  as  signifying  only  one  eoldier.  Sir  Henry 
Steuart  even  specifies  that  it  was  "  a  leffionary  soldier.'^  The  commenta- 
tors, I  should  suppose,  have  all  regarded  the  word  as  having  a  plural  signifi- 
cation J  none  of  tliein,  except  Bumouf,  who  expresses  a  needless  doub^  Buy 
any  thing  on  the  point. 

•  The  spectacle  on  the  open  plains  was  then  fi-ightful,  etc.]  Tumspeda&u- 
lum  horrmle  eampia  patentvbua^  etc*  The  idea  of  thia  pasMge  waa  probably 
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8ome  were  puncdng,  others  fleeing;  some  were  being  slain, 
others  captured;  men  and  horses  were  dashed  to  the  earth; 
many,  who  were  wounded,  could  neither  flee  nor  remain  at  rest, 
attempting  to  rise,  and.  instantly  falling  back ;  and  the  whole 
field,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  strewed  with  arms 
and  dead  bodies,  and  the  intermediate  spaces  saturated  with 
blood. 

OIL  At  length  the  consul,  now  indisputably  victor,  arrived 
at  the  town  of  Cirta,  whither  he  had  at  first  intended  to  go. 
To  this  place,  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  second  defeat  of  the 
barbarians,  came  messengers  from  Bocchus,  who,  in  the  king's 
name,  requested  of  Marius  to  send  him  two  persons  in  whom 
he  had  mil  confidence,  as  he  wished  to  confer  with  them  on 
matters  concerning  both  the  interest  of  the  Roman  people  and 
his  own.  Marius  immediately  dispatched  Sylla  and  Aulus  Maa^ 
lius;  who,  though  they  went  at  me  king's  invitation,  thought 
proper,  notwithstanding,  to  address  him  first,  in  the  hope  of 
altering  his  sentiments,  if  he  were  unfavorable  to  peace,  or  of 
strengthening  his  inclination,  if  he  were  disposed  to  it  Sylla, 
therefore,  to  whose  superiority,  not  in  years  but  in  elo- 
quence, Manlius  yielded  precedence,  spoke  to  Bocchus  briefly 
as  follows : 

*^  It  gives  us  great  pleasure,  Kin^  Bocchus,  that  the  gods 
have  at  length  induced  a  man,  so  emment  as  yourself^  to  prefer 
peace  to  war,  and  no  longer  to  stain  your  own  excellent  char- 
taken,  OS  Oiacconins  intimates,  fVom  a  description  in  Xenophon,  A^esil.  il.  12, 
14,  portof  which  is  quoted  byXjonginos,  Seot.  19,  as  an  example  or  the  effect 
produced  bv  the  omiflsion  of  ooDJunctions:  Kai  tjVfipaXovTe^  tuc  damda^ 
i(,fdovvTOf  cficixovTo,d'nreKTeivoVfii7re6vi}OKOv,  .  .  .  'Enei  ye  fi^v  i?jij§ev 
ij  fidxfls  nap^v  6^  dedaaadai  Ma  avviireaov  dX^TiOiq^  ttjv  filv  y^v  ul/iari 
vei^vpftivTfVy  vtKpo^  di  lieijievovg  ^iXiov^  kqX  rroXefiiovg  fier'  dKTJfKt/iv,  dairi- 
6<ic  6i  diaredfiiffifzivag,  dopara  avvreOpavaficvtL,  iyxtii>l^t,a  yvfivd  kovXeHv 
rd,  fitv  x^f^h  "^d  d*  Iv  aofuiai,  rd  (T  in  fierd  A^cipaf,  "  Closing  their 
shields  together,  they  pushed,  they  fought,  they  slew,  they  were  slain. 

But  wnea  the  battle  was  over,  tou  might  have  seen,  where 

they  had  fought,  the  ground  clotted  with  blood,  the  corpses  of  friends  and 
enemies  mingled  together,  and  pierced  shields,  broken  lanoes,  and  swords 
without  their  sheaths,  strewed  on  the  eround,  sticking  in  tiie  dead  bodies, 
or  still  remaining  m  tne  hands  that hadwielded  them  when  alive."  Tacitus, 
Agric.  c  37,  has  copied  this  description  of  Sallust,  as  all  the  commentators 
have  remarked :  Turn  wro  paUrdibus  locis  arande  et  airox  speetaeulum, 
Sequtf  vulnerary,  capere^  atqite  eotdemy  otiatU  aliis,  trucidare,  .  .... 
Pcusim  arma  et  corpora^  et  laoen  ar^M«,  et  omenta  humue.  "  The  sight  on 
the  open  field  was  then  striking  and  horrible ;  they  pursued,  they  inflicted 
wounds,  they  took  men  prisoners,  and  slaughtered  tnem  as  others  present- 
ed themselves.  .  .  .  £very  where  were  seen  arms  and  corpses,  mangled' 
limbs,  and  the  ground  stained  with  blood," 
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acter  hj  an  alliance  with  Jugurtha,  the  most  infamous  of 
mankind ;  and  to  relieve  us,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  dis- 
agreeable necessity  of  visiting  with  the  same  punishment  your 
errors  and  his  crimes.  Besides,  the  Roman  people,  even  from 
the  very  infeucy'  of  their  state,  have  thought  it  better  to  seek 
friends  than  slaves,  thinking  it  safer  to  rule  over  willing  than 
forced  subjects*  But  to  you  no  friendship  can  be  more  suitable 
than  ours ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  at  a  distance  froni  you, 
on  which  account  there  will  be  the  less  chance  of  misunder- 
standing between  us,  while  our  good  feeling  for  you  will  be  as 
strong  as  if  we  were  near ;  and,  secondly,  because,  though  we 
have  subjects  in  abundance,  yet  neither  we,  nor  any  other 
nation,  can  ever  have  a  sufficiency  of  friends.  Would  that 
such  had  been  your  inclination  from  the  first ;  for  then  you 
TTould  assuredly,  before  this  time,  have  received  from  the  Eoman 
people  more  benefits  than  you  have  now  sufiered  evils.  But 
since  Fortune  has  the  chief  control  in  human  afiairs,  and  it  has 
pleased  her  that  you  should  experience  our  force  as  well  as  our 
favor,  now,  when  she  gives  you  this  fair  opportunity,  embrace 
it  without  delay,  and  complete  the  course  which  you  have 
begun.     You  have  many  and  excellent  means  of  atoning,  with 

freat  ease,  for  past  errors  by  future  services.  Impress  this, 
owever,  deeply  on  your  mind,  that  the  Roman  people  are 
never  outdone  in  acts  of  kindness ;  of  their  power  in  war  you 
have  already  sufficient  knowledge." 

To  this  address  Bocchus  made  a  temperate  and  courteous 
reply,  offering  a  few  observations,  at  the  same  time,  in  extenua- 
tion of  his  error ;  and  saying  "  that  he  had  taken  arms,  not  with 
any  hostile  feeling,  but  to  defend  his  own  dominions,  as  part  of 
Numidia,  out  of  which  he  had  forcibly  driven  Jugurtha,*  was 

f  CII.  Besides,  the  Koman  people,  even  from  the  very  infancy,  etc.]  The 
reading  of  this  passa^,  before  the  edition  of  Cortius,  was  this:  Adhoe^ 
poptUo  Bofntmo  jam  a  principio  inopi  tneUus  visum  amicoe^  guam  tervosj 
qiMirere,  Grater  proposed  to  read  Ad  hoe  populo  Romano  tnqpi  pidvue  ett 
vwim,  etc.,  whence  Cortiua  made  Ad  hoe.  populo  Romano  jam  tnopi  visumy 
etc.  £at  the  Bipont  editors,  observing  that  inopi  was  not  quite  consistent 
with  qttCBrere  servos,  altered  the  passa^  to  Ad  hoc^  populo  Romano  jam  a 
principio  reipuHiccs  midvus  visum,  etc.,  ^ich  seems  to  be  the  best  emenda- 
tion that  has  been  proposed,  and  which  I  have  accordingly  followed. 
Eritzins  and  Dietsch  adopt  it,  except  that  they^  omit  reipuUieoi,  and  put  noth- 
ing m  the  place  of  inom.  uerlacn  retains  inopi,  on  the  principle  of  *^  qtfo 
insolentias,  eo  verins,'^  and  it  may,  after  aU,  be  genuine.  Cortius  omitted 
melius  on  no  anthority  but  his  own. 

•  Out  of  which  he  had  forcibly  driven  Jugurtha]  Vhde  vi  JugurQiam  ex- 
pulerU  [sxpulemt].    There  is  here  some  obscurity.    The  manuscripts  vaiy 
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Lis  by  rigiht  of  oonauesty  and  he  could  not  allow  it  to  be  laid 
waste  by  Marius ;  that  when  he  formerly  sent  embassadors  to 
the  Romans,  he  was  refused  their  friendship ;  but  that  he  would 
say  nothiog  more  of  the  past,  and  would,  if  Marius  gave  him 
permission,  send  another  embassy  to  the  senate."  But  no 
sooner  was  this  permission  granted,  than  the  purpose  of  the 
barbarian  was  altered  by  some  of  his  friends,  whom  Jugurtha, 
hearing  of  the  mission  of  Sylla  and  Manlius,  and  fearful  of  what 
was  intended  by  it,  had  corrupted  with  bribes. 

CUL  Marius,  in  the  mean  time,  having  settled  his  army  in 
winter  quarters,  set  out,  vnih  the  light-armed  cohorts  and  part 
of  the  cavalry,  into  a  desert  part  of  the  country,  to  bedege  a 
fortress  of  Jugurtha's,  in  which  he  had  placed  a  garrison  con- 
sisting wholly  of  Roman  deserters.  And  now  again  Bocchus, 
either  from  reflecting  on  what  he  had  suffered  in  the  two 
engagements,  or  from  being  admonished  by  such  of  his  friends 
as  Jugurtha  had  not  corrupted,  selected,  out  of  the  whole 
number  of  his  adherents,  five  persons  of  approved  integrity  and 
eminent  abilities,  whom  he  directed  to  go,  m  the  first  place,  to 
Marius,  and  afterward  to  proceed,  if  Marius  gave  his  consent,  as 
embassadors  to  Rome,  granting  them  full  powers  to  treat  con- 
cerning his  affairs,  and  to  conclude  the  war  upon  any  terms 
whatsoever.  These  five  immediately  set  out  for  the  Roman 
winter-quarters,  but  being  beset  and  spoiled  by  Getulian  robbers 
on  the  way,  fled,  in  alarm  and  ill  plight,*  to  Sylla,  whom  the 
consul,  when  he  went  on  his  expedition,  had  left  as  pro-pr»tor 
with  the  army.  Sylla  received  them,  not,  as  they  had  deserved, 
like  faithless  enemies,  but  with  the  greatest  ceremony  and 
munificence ;  from  which  the  barbarians  concluded  that  what 
was  said  of  Roman  avarice  was  fisJse,  and  that  Sylla,  from  his 
generosity,  must  be  their  friend.    For  interested  bounty,"  in 

between  ex^lerit  and  expulerU.  Cortina^  and  Gerlach  in  his  second  edi- 
tion, adopt  Gpuierat^  which  they  of  neceRsity  refer  to  Marina ;  but  to  make 
BocchUB  speak  thna,  ia^  as  Kritaaa  says,  to  make  him  speak  very  foolishly 
and  arrogantly.  Kritzias  himself  accordingly,  adopts  expuUrit,  and  sup- 
poses that  Booohns  invents  a  fiUaehood,  in  tl^  belief  that  the  Romans  wonid 
have  no  means  of  detecting  it.  Bat  Bocchus  may  have  spoken  truth,  re- 
ferring, as  MfiUer  suggests,  to  some  previous  transactaons  between  hini 
,    and  Jugurtha,  to  which  Sallust  does  not  elsewhere  allude. 

•  Cin.  In  ill  plight]  Sihe  deoore. 

10  Interested  bounty]  LargUio, .  "  The  word  siffniflee  liberal  treatment  of 
others  vith  a  view  to. our  own  interest;  without  any  real  goodwill.'' 
MuUer,  *^  He  intends  a  severe  stricture  on  his  own  age,  and  the  manners 
of  the  Romans.'*  IHetseL 
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those  days,  iras  still  unknown  to  many ;  by  whom  every  man 
who  was  liberal  was  also  thought  benevolent,  and  all  presents 
wei^  considered  to  proceed  from  kindness.  They  therefore  dis- 
closed to  the  quaestor-  their  commisaon  from  Bocchus,  and 
asked  him  to  be  their  patron  and  adviser ;  extolling,  at  the 
same  time,  the  power,  integrity,  and  grandeur  of  their 
monarch,  and  adding  whatever  they  thought  likely  to  promote 
their  objects,  or  to  procure  the  favor  of  Sylla.  Sylla  promised 
them  all  that  they  requested;  and,  being  instructed  how  to 
address  Marius  and  the  senate,  they  tarried  in  the  camp  about 
forty  days." 

CIV.  When  Marius,  having  failed  in  the  object"  of  his  ex- 
pedition, returned  to  Cirta,  and  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of 
the  embassadors,  he  desired  both  them  and  Sylla  to  come  to 
him,  togethei*  with  Lucius  Bellienus,  the  praetor  from  Utica, 
and  all  that  were  of  senatorial  rank  in  any  part  of  the  coimtry, 
with  whom  he  discussed  the  instructions  of  Bocchus  to  his 
embassadors;  to  whom  permission  to  proceed  to  Rome  was 
granted  by  the  consul.  In  the  mean  time  a  truce  was  asked,  a 
request  to  which  assent  was  readily  expressed  by  Sylla  and  the 
majority ;  the  few,  who  advocated  harsher  measures,  were  men 
inexperienced  in  human  affairs,  which,  unstable  and  fluctuating, 
are  always  verging  to  opposite  extremes." 

The  Moors  having  obtained  all  that  they  desired,  -three  of 
them  started  for  Rome  with  Gneius  Octavius  Rufus,  who,  as 
quaestor,  had  brought  pay  for  the  army  to  Africa;  the  other 
two  returned  to  !]^chus,  who  heard  from  them,  with  great 
{Measure,  their  account  botli  of  other  particulars,  and  especially 
of  the  courtesy  and  attention  of  Sylla. 

To  his  three  embassadors  that  went  to  Rome,  when,  afrer  a 
deprecatory  acknowledgment  that  their  king  had  been  in 
error,  and  had  been  Jed  astray  by  the  treachery  of  Jugurtha, 
they  solicited  for  him  fnendship  and  alliance,  the  foSowing 
answer  was  given:  "The  senate  aad  people  of  Borne  arc 

11  About  forty  days]  Waiting,  appAientlv,  for  the  retnm  of  Manns. 

>3  CIV.  Havinff  fuled  in  the  object,  etc.]  /^«q&>,  quo  irOenderaty  negotia, 
Thongh  this  is  toe  reading  of  most  of  the  manuscripts,  Kritzius,  M&Ier, 
and  Dietsch,  read  cot^ecto^  as  if  Marina  could  not  have  failed  in  his  attempt. 

»  Are  always  veigmg  to  opposite  extremes!  Semper  in  advorta  mutant. 
Bose  renders  this  *'are  always  changing,  and  constantly  for  the  worse  :^' 
and  most  other  translators  have  given  something  similar.  But  this  is  ab- 
surd; for  eveiy  one  sees  that  all  changes  in  human  affairs  are  not  for  the 
worse.    Adverta  is  evidently  to  be  taken  in  the  senae  which  I  have  given. 
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wont  to  be  mindful  of  both  services  and  injuries;  they  par- 
don Bocchus,  since  he  repents  of  his  fault,  and  will  grant  him 
their  alliance  and  friendship  when  he  shall  have  deserved 
them." 

CV.  When  this  reply  was  communicated  to  Bocchus,  he 
requested  Marius,  by  letter,  to  send  Sylla  to  him,  that,  at  his 
discretion,**  measures  might  be  adopted  for  their  common  in- 
terest. Sylla  was  accordingly  dispatched,  attended  with  a 
guard  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  Balearic  slingers,  besides  some 
archers  and  a  Pelignian  cohort,  who,  for  the  sake  of  expedi- 
tion, were  furnished  with  light  arms,  which,  however,  pro- 
tected them,  as  efSciently  as  any  others,  against  the  light 
darts  of  the  enemy.  As  he  was  on  his  march,  on  the  fifth 
day  after  he  set  out,  Volux,  the  son  of  Bocchus,  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  open  plain  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  which 
amounted  in  reality  to  not  more  than  a  ^ousand,  but  which, 
as  they  approached  in  confusion  and  disorder,  presented  to 
Sylla  and  the  rest  the  appearance  of  a  greater  number,  and 
excited  apprehensions  of  hostility.  Every  one,  therefore,  pre- 
pared himself  for  action,  trying  and  presenting"  his  arms  and 
weapons ;  some  fear  was  felt  among  them,  but  greater  hope, 
as  they  were  now  conquerors,  and  were  only  meeting  those 
whom  they  had  often  overcome.  After  a  while,  however,  a 
party  of  horse  sent  forward  to  reconnoiter,  reported,  as  was 
the  case,  that  nothing  but  peace  was  intended. 

CVL  Volux,  coming  forward,  addressed  himself  to  Sylla, 
saying  that  he  was  sent  by  Bocchus  his  father  to  meet  and 
escort  him.  The  two  parties  accordingly  formed  a  junction, 
and  prosecuted  their  journey,  on  that  day  and  the  following, 
without  any  alarm.  But  when  they  had  pitched  their  camp, 
and  evening  had  set  in,  Volux  came  running,  with  looks  of 
perplexity,  to  Sylla,  and  said  that  he  had  learned  from  his 
scouts  that  Jugurtha  was  at  hand,  entreating  and  urging  him, 
at  the  same  time,  to  escape  with  him  privately  in  the  night. 
Sylla  boldly  replied,  "  that  he  had  ho  fear  of  Jugurtha,  an 

>*  CV.  At  his  discretion]  Arbiiratu*  Kritans  observes  that  this  word 
comprehends  the  notion  of  plenary  powers  to  treat  and  decide :  der  mU 
unbeiicAr&nJUer  VoUmacM  unterhanaeln  bonnte 

>»  Presenting]  Intendere.  The  critics  are  in  doubt  to  what  to  refer  this 
word ;  some  have  thought  of  nnderstanding  animum ;  Cortius,  Wasse,  and 
Mtiller,  think  it  is  meant  only  of  the  bows  of  the  archers ;  Kritzins,  Bur- 
nout and  Allen,  refer  it,  apparently'  with  better  judgment,  to  the  arma  and 
t^  in  generaL 
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enemy  so  often  defeated ;  that  he  had  the  utmoat  eonfidenoe 
in  the  valor  of  his  troops ;  and  that,  even  if  certain  destruo- 
tion  were  at  hand,  he  would  rather  keep  his  ground,  than 
save,  hy  deserting  his  followers,  a  life  at  best  uncertain,  and 
perhaps  soon  to  be  lost  by  disease."  Being  pressed,  however, 
by  Volux,  to  set  forward  in  the  night,  he  approved  qf  the 
suggestion,  and  immediately  ordered  his  men  to  dispatch 
their  supper,^"  to  light  as  many  fires  as  possible  in  the  camp, 
and  to  set  out  in  silence  at  the  first  watch. 

When  they  were  all  fatigued  with  their  march  during  the 
night,  and  Sylla  was  preparing,  ^t  sunrise,  to  pitch  his 
camp,  the  Moorish  cavalry  announced  that  Jugurtha  was  en- 
camped about  two  miles  in  advance.  At  this  report,  great 
dismay  fell  upon  our  men ;  for  they  believed  themselves  be- 
trayed by  Volux,  and  led  into  an  ambuscade.  Some  ex- 
claimed that  they  ought  to  take  vengeance  on  him  at  once, 
and  not  suffer  such  perfidy  to  remain  unpunished. 

CVIL  But  Sylla,  though  he  had  similar  thoughts,  pro- 
tected the  Moor  from  violence;  exhorting  his  soldiers  to 
keep  up  their  spirits;  and  saying,  "that  a  handful  of  brave 
men  had  often  fought  successfully  against  a  multitude ;  that 
the  less  anxious  they  were  to  save  their  lives  in  battle,  the 
greater  would  be  their  security  ;  and  that  no  man,  who  had 
arms  in  his  hands,  ought  to  trust  *  for  safety  to  his  unarmed 
heels,  or  to  turn  to  the  enemy,  in  however  great  danger,  the 
defenseless  and  blind  parts  of  his  body." "  Having  then 
called  almighty  Jupiter  to  witness  the  guilt  and  perfidy  of 
Bocchus,  he  ordered  Volux,  as  being  an  instrument  of  his 
father's  hostility,"  to  miit  the  camp. 

Volux,  with  tears  m  his  eyes,  entreated  him  to  entertain 
no  such  suspicions ;  declaring  "  that  nothing  in  the  affair  had 
been  caused  by  treachery  on  his  part,  but  all  by  the  subtilty 

!•  CVl.  To  dispateli  their  supper]  CotnaUm  esee.  "The  perfect  is  not 
without  its  for<!e :  it  Bignifies  that  &yUa  wished  his  orders  to  oe  performed 
with  the  greatest  expedition.*^  SrUemu,  He  orders  them  to  have  done 
supper. 

"  CVn.  And  blind  parts  of  his  body]  GoBCum  corpus.  Imitated  from  Xeno- 
phon,  Cyrop.  iii.  8, 45 :  Mcjpdv  yiip  rd  Kpareiv  povXofievovQy  rvt  Tv^Xd,  rov 
aufiaroct  koI  uoirXat  koX  ux^tpaf  Tavra  ivavTia  tutteiv  toi^  woXe- 
uloic  ^evyovrac,  "  It  is  foUy  for  those  that  desire  to  conquer,  to  turn  the 
blind,  unarmed,  and  handless  parts  of  the  body,  to  the  enemy  in  flight,** 

IS  As  being  an  instrument  of  his  father's  hostility]  Quoniam  uotiiUa 
ftuserei,  "Since  he  wished  to  deoeive  the  Honoans  by  pretended  friend- 
ship."   JfaUer 
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of  Jagar&a,  to  whom  his  line  of  march  had  become  known 
through  his  scouts.  But  as  Jugurtha  had  no  great  force  with 
him,  and  as  his  hopes  and  resources  were  dependent  on  his 
fether  Bocchus,  he  assuredly  would  not  attempt  any  open 
▼iolence,  when  the  son  of  Bocchus  would  himself  be  a  witness 
of  it.  He  thought  it  best  for  Sylla,  therefore,  to  march 
boldly  through  the  middle  of  his  camp,  and  that  as  for  him- 
seli^  he  would  either  send  forward  his  Moors,  or  leave  them 
where  they  were,  and  accompany  Sylla  alone."  This  course, 
under  such  circumstances,  was  adopted;  they  set  forward 
without  delay,  and,  as  they  came  upon  Jugurtha  unexpectedly, 
while  he  was  in  doubt  and  hesitation  how  to  act,  they  passed 
without  molestation.  In  a  few  days  afterward,  they  arrived  at 
the  place  to  which  their  march  was  directed. 

CVni.  There  was,  at  this  time,  in  constant  and  familiar 
intercourse  with  Bocchus,  a  Numidian  named  Aspar,  who  had 
been  sent  to  him  by  Jugurtha,  when  he  heard  of  Sylla's  in- 
tended interview,  in  the  character  of  embassador,  but  secretly 
to  be  a  spy  on  the  Mauretanian  Mng's  proceedings.  There  was 
also  with  him  a  certain  Dabar,  son  of  Massugrada,  one  of  the 
^onily  of  Masinissa,"  but  of  inferior  birth  on  the  maternal 
ttde,  as  his  fether  was  the  son  of  a  concubine.  Dabar,  for 
his  many  intellectual  endowments,  was  liked  and  esteemed  by 
Bocchus,  who,  having  found  him  feithful'*  on  many  former 
occasions,  sent  him  forthwith  to  Sylla,  to  say  "  that  he  was 
ready  to  do  whatever  the  Romans  desired;  that  Sylla  him- 
self should  appoint  the  place,  day,  and  hour,"  for  a  confer- 
ence ;  that  he  kept  all  points,  which  he  had  settled  with  him 
before^  inviolate ;"  and  that  he  was  not  to  fear  the  presence  of 

»•  CVni.  Of  the  famUy  of  Masinissa]  M  genU  Mmnisaoi,  JIassugrada 
was  th«  son  of  MasinlsBa  oy  a  concubine. 

»  Faithfhl]  Mdwnu  After  this  word,  in  the  editions  of  Cortius,  Kriteius, 
Q«rlaeh,  Alleh,  and  Bietsch,  follows  JSomanis  or  esse  JSomams.  These 
critics  defend  ^(Tmanif  on  the  plea  that  a  dative  is  necessary  after /(^m. 
and  that  it  was  of  importance,  as  Castilioneas  observes  that  !babar  should 
be  well  disposed  toward  the  Bomans,  and  not  have  been  corrupted,  like 
many  other  courtiers  of  Bocchus,  by  the  bribes  of  Jugurtha.  Qlareanus, 
Badius  Ascensins,  the  Bipont  editors,  and  Bumouf,  with  most  of  the  trans- 
lators, omit  HomaniSj  and  I  have  uiought  proper  to  imitate  their  ex- 
ample. 

»  Flaoe,  day,  and  hour]  Diemj  loovm^  tempus.  Not  only  the  day,  but 
the  time  of  the  day. 

«  That  he  kept  all  points,  which  he  had  settled  with  him  before,  invio- 
late] OoruuUa  sese  omnia  cum  iUo  integra  habere,  Kritzius  justly  observes 
that  most  editors,  in  interpreting  this  passage,  have  erroneously  given  to 
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Ju^urdia's  embassador  as  any  restraint'*  on  the  discnssion  of 
their  conunon  interests,  since,  without  admitting  him,  he 
could  have  no  security  against  Jugurtha's  treachery."  I  find, 
however,  that  it  was  rather  from  African  duplicity'*  than  from 
the  motives  which  he  professed,  that  Bocchus  thus  allured 
both  the  Romans  and '  Jugurtha  with  the  hopes  of  peace ; 
that  he  frequently  debated  with  himself  whether  he  should 
deliver  Jugurtha  to  the  Romans,  or  Sylla  to  Jugurtha ;  and 
that  his  inclination  swayed  him  against  us,  but  his  fears  in 
our  fevor. 

CIX.  Sylla  replied,  "  that  he  should  speak  on  but  few  partic- 
ulars before  Aspar,  and  discuss  others  at  a  private  meeting,  or 
in  the  presence  of  only  a  few ; "  dictating,  at  the  same  time, 
what  answer  should  be  returned  by  Bocchus."  Afterward, 
when  they  met,  as  Bocchus  had  desired,  Sylla  stated,  "that 
he  had  come,  by  order  of  the  consul,  to  inquire  whether  he 
would  resolve  on  peace  or  on  war."  Bocchus,  as  he  had  been 
previously  instructed  by  Sylla,  requested  him  to  come  again  at 
the  end  of  ten  days,  since  he  had  as  yet  formed  no  determina- 
tion, but  would  at  that  time  give  a  decisive  answer.  Both  then 
retired  to  their  respective  camps.'*  But  when  the  night  was 
fer  advanced,  Sylla  was  secretly  sent  for  by  Bocchus.    At  their 

eoMuUa  the  sense  ofconsuUnda;  and  that  the  sense  is,  "  that  all  that  he  had 
arranged  with  Svlla  before,  remained  unaltered,  and  that  he  was  not  drawn 
from  nis  resolutions  by  the  influence  of  Jugurtha.^' 

^  And  that  he  was  not  to  fear  the  presence  of  Jugurtha's  embassador, 
as  any  restraint,  etcj  Mu  JttgurOuB  legatum  pertMnesceretf  quo  rea  eommunit 
Uomtius  gereretw.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  this  passage.  Bumouf  makes 
tiie  nearest  approach  to  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  it.  "  Syll&'^  says  he, 
«*  was  not  to  rear  the  envoy  of  Jugurtha,  ^wo,  on  which  account  (equivalent 
to  eoque^  and  on  that  account,  i.  e.  on  account  of  his  fi^edom  from  appre- 
hension) their  common  interests  would  be  more  freely  arranged."  Yet  it 
appears  from  what  follows  that  fear  of  Jugurtha's  envoy^  oouui  not  le  dia- 
fhiusedj  and  that  there  could  be  no  freedom  of  discussion  in  his  presence,  as 
Sylla  was  to  say  but  little  before  hixn,  and  to  speak  more  at  large  at  a  pri- 
vate meeting.  These  considerations  have  induced  EritQUS  to*  suppose  tiiat 
the  word  remoiOy  or  something  similar,  has  been  lost  after  gtio.  ^e  Bipont 
editors  inserted  eaiUwn  esM  oeibre  ^,  which  is  without  authority,  and 
does  not  at  all  assist  the  sense. 

•*  African  duplicity]  Punica^de.  "  Punvcafdet  was  a  well-known  pro- 
verbial expression  for  treachery  and  deceit,  rnie  origin  of  it  is  perhaps  at- 
tributable not  so  much  to  fkct,  as  to  the  implacable  natred  of  the  Somana 
toward  the  Carthaginians.''  Burrumf, 

»  CIX.  What  answer  should  be  returned  by  Bocehus]  That  is,  in  the 
presence  of  Aspar. 

M  Both  then  retired  to  their  respective  camps]  JMndeambo  in  sua  eaatra 
digresH,  Both,  u  e.  Bocchus  and  Sylla,  not  Aspar  and  SyUa,  aa  Cortlu& 
imagines. 
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i&iemew,  none  but  confidential  interpreters  were  admitted  on 
either  side,  together  with  Dabax,  the  messenger  between  them, 
a  man  of  honor,  and  held  in  esteem  by  both  parties.  The  king 
at  once  commenced  thus : 

ex.  "  I  never  expected  that  I,  the  greatest  monarch  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  the  richest  of  all  whom  I  know,  should 
ever  owe  a  favor  to  a  private  man.  Indeed,  Sylla,  before  I 
knew  you,  I  gave  assistance  to  many  who  solicited  me,  and  to 
others  without  solicitation;  and  stood  in  need  of  no  man's  assist- 
ance. But  at  this  loss  of  independence,  at  which  others  are 
wont  to  repine,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  rejoice.  It  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  me*^  to  have  once  needed  your  friendship,  than 
which  I  hold  nothing  dearer  to  my  heart  Of  the  smcerity 
of  this  assertion  you  may  at  once  make  trial ;  take  my  arms, 
my  soldiers,  my  money,  or  whatever  you  please,  and  use  it  as 
your  own.  But  do  not  suppose,  as  long  as  you  live,  that  your 
kindness  to  me  has  been  fully  requited ;  my  sense  of  it  will  al- 
ways remain  undiminished,  and  you  shall,  with  my  knowl- 
edge, wish  for  nothing  in  vain.  For,  as  I  am  of  opinion,  it 
is  less  dishonorable  to  a  prince  to  be  conquered  in  battle  than 
to  be  surpassed  in  generosity. 

"  With  respect  to  your  republic,  whose  interests  you  are  sent 
to  guard,  hear  briefly  what  I  have  to  say.  I  have  neither  made 
war  upon  the  Roman  people,  nor  desired  that  it  should  be 
made ;  I  have  merely  defended  my  territories  with  arms  against 
an  armed  force.  But  from  hostifities,«ince  such  is  your  pleas- 
ure, I  now  desist  Prosecute  the  war  with  Jugurtha  as  you 
think  proper.  The  river  Mulucha,  which  was  the  boundary 
between  Mscipsa  and  me,  I  shall  neither  pass  myself  nor  suffer 
Jugurtha  to  come  within  it  And  if  you  shall  ask  any  thing 
besides,  worthy  of  me  and  of  yourself,  you  shall  not  depart 
vdth  a  refusal." 

CXI.  To  this  speech  Sylla  replied,  as  far  as  concerned  him-, 
self,  briefly  and  modestly ;  but  spoke,  with  regard  to  the  peace 
and  their  common  concerns,  much  more  at  length.  He  signi- 
fied to  the  king  "•  that  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  as  mey 

ST  ex.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  xnel  Fuerit  mihu  Some  editions,  as  that 
of  Langius,  the  Blpont,  and  Bumoars,  have  fuerU  mihi  preivum.  Some- 
thing of  the  kind  seems  to  be  wanting.    *^  Bes  in  bonis  numeranda  fherit 
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had  the  superiority  in  the  field,  would  think  ihemselves  little 
obliged  by  what  he  proniised ;  that  he  must  do  something 
which  would  seem  more  for  their  interest  than  his  own ;  and 
that  for  this  there  was  now  a  fair  opportunity,  since  he  had 
Jugurtha  in  his  power,  for,  if  he  delivered  him  to  the  Romans, 
they  would  feel  greatly  indebted  to  him,  and  their  friendship 
and  alliance,  as  well  as  that  part  of  Numidia  which  he  claimed,'* 
would  readily  be  granted  him.'*  Bocchus  at  first  refused  to 
listen  to  the  proposal,  saying  that  affinity,  the  ties  of  blood,** 
and  a  solemn  league,  connected  him  with  Jugurtha ;  and  that 
he  feared,  if  he  acted  insincerely,  he  might  ^ienate  the  affec- 
tions of  his  subjects,  by  whom  Jugurtha  was  beloved,  and  the 
Romans  disliked.  But  at  last,  after  being  frequently  impor- 
tuned, his  resolution  gave  way,**  and  he  engaged  to  do  every 
thing  in  accordance  with  Sylla's  wished.  Thev  then  concerted 
measures  for  conducting  a  pretended  treaty  of  peace,  of  which 
Jugurtha,  weary  of  war,  was  extremely  desirous.  Having  set- 
tled their  plans,  they  separated. 

CXTT.  On  the  next  day  Bocchus  sent  for  Aspar,  Jugurtha's 
envoy,  and  acquainted  him  that  he  had  ascertained  from  Sylla, 
through  Dabar,  that  the  war  might  be  concluded  on  certain 
conditions ;  and  that  he  should  therefore  make  inquiry  as  to  the 
sentiments  of  his  king.  Aspar  proceeded  with  joy  to  Jugurtha's 
camp,  and  having  received  full  instructions  from  him,  returned 
in  haste  to  Bocchus  at  the  end  of  eight  days,  with  intelligence 
"  that  Jugurtha  was  eager  to  do  whatever  might  be  required, 
but  that  he  put  little  confidence  in  Marius,  as  treaties  of 
peace,  concluded  with  Roman  generals,  had  often  before 
proved  of  no  effect;  that  if  Bocchus,  however,  wished  to 
consult  the  interests  of  both,'^  and  to  have  an  established 
peace,  he  should  endeavor  to  bring  all  parties  together  to 
a  conference,  as  if  to  settie  the  conations,  and  then  deliver 
Sylla  into   his  hands,  for  when '  he  had  such  a  man   in  his 

3B  CXI.  That  part  of  Nomidia  which  he  claimed]  Niumdiaa  jHxriem  puim 
nuncpeUret.  See  the  second  note  on  c,  102.  Bocchns  continues,  in  his 
speech  in  the  preceding  chapter,  to  signify  that  a  part  of  Numidia  belonged 
to  him.  •♦ 

3*  The  ties  of  blood]  Cbf^nationem,  To  this  blood-relationship  between 
him  and  Jugurtha  no  allusion  is  elsewhere  made. 

»  His  resolution  gave  way]  Zenitur,  Cortius,  whom  Gerlach  and  MtUler 
foUoWf  reads  Umter^  but,  with  EritziuB  and  Gerlaoh,  I  prefer  the  verb  to 
the  adverb ;  which,  nowever,  is  found  in  the  greater  nuxnber  of  the  manu- 
scripts. 

»  CXII.  Interests  of  both]  ^fudo^w.    Both  hhnself  and  Jugurtha. 
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power,  a  treaty  would  at  once  be  concluded  by  order  of  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome ;  as  a  man  of  high  rank,  who 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  not  from  want  of 
spirit,  but  from  zeal  for  the  public  interest,  would  not  be 
left  in  captivity, 

CXm.  The  Moor,  after  long  meditation  on  these  sugges- 
tions, at  length  expressed  his  assent  to  them,  but  whether 
in  pretense  or  sincerity  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 
But  the  inclinations  of  kings,  as  they  are  violent,  are  often 
fickle,  and  at  variance  with  themselves.  At  last,  after  a 
time  and  place  were  fixed  for  coming  to  a  conference  about 
the  treaty,  Bocchus  addresssed  himself  at  one  time  to  Sylla 
and  at  another  to  the  envoy  of  Jugurtha,  treating  them 
with  equal  afPability,  and  making  the  same  professions  to 
both.  Both  were  in  consequence  equally  delighted,  and 
animated  with  the  fairest  expectations.  But  on  the  night 
preceding  the  day  appointed  for  the  conference,  the  Moor, 
after  first  assembling  his  friends,  and  then,  on  a  change  of 
mind,  dismissing  them,  is  reported  to  have  had  many  anx- 
ious struggles  with  himself  disturbed  alike  in  his  thoughts 
and  his  gestures,  which,  even  when  he  was  silent,  betrayed 
the  secret  agitation  of  his  mind.  At  last,  however,  he  or-  • 
dered  that  Sylla  should  be  sent  for,  and,  according  to  his 
desire,  laid   an  ambush  for  Jugurtha. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  and  intelligence  was  brought 
that  Jugurtha  was  at  hand,  Bocchus,  as  if  to  meet  him 
and  do  him  honor,  went  forth,  attended  by  a  few  friends, 
and  our  quaestor,  as  far  as  a  little  hill,  which  was  fiill  in 
the  view  of  the  men  who  were  placed  in  ambush.  To  the 
same  spot  came  Jugurtha  with  most  of  his  adherents,  im- 
armed,  according  to  agreement;  when  immediately,  .on  a 
signal  being  given,  he  was  assailed  on  all  sides  by  those 
wno  were  lying  in  wait.  The  others  were  cut  to  pieces, 
and  Jugurtha  himself  was  delivered  bound  to  Sylla,  and  by 
him  conducted  to  Marius. 

CXrV.  At  this  period  war  was  carried  on  imsuccessftilly 
by  our  generals  Quintus  Caepio  and  Marcus  Manlius,  against 
the  Gauls ;  with  the  terror  of  which  all  Italy  was  thrown 
into  consternation.  Both  the  Romans  of  that  day,  indeed, 
and  their  descendants,  down  to  our  own  times,  maintained  the 
opinion  that  all  other  nations  must  yield  to  their  valor,  but 
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that  they  contended  with  the  Gauls,  not  for  glory,  but  merely 
in  self-defense.  But  after  the  war  in  Numidia  was  ended, 
and  it  was  announced  that  Jugurtha  was  coming  in  chains 
to  Rome,  Marius,  though  absent  from  the  city,  was  created 
consul,  and  Gaul  decreed  to  him  as  his  province.  On  the 
first  of  January  he  triumphed  as  consul,  with  great  glory. 
At  that  time"  the  hopes  and  dependence  of  the  stat§  were 
placed  on  him. 

**  CXlV.  At  that  time]  MUmpestate,  "  In  many  manuscripts  is  found 
£x  «a  tempettaUy  by  whioti  the  sense  is  wholly  perverted.  Sal  lust  sij^mfies 
^t  Marms  did  not  continue  alwajs  deserving  of  such  honor ;  for,  as  is 
said  in  c.  63,  <  he  was  afterward  oamed  headlong  by  ambition.' ''  £ritssiu$. 
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ISZTBAOTIED  FROM  DE  BBOSSES. 
A.XI.O. 

645. — Coss.   M.  Claudius,   Marcellus,   T.   QuiNtnrs  Oris- 

piNus. — ^Masinissa  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  his  lather 

Gala. 
649. — M.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  P.  Sempronius  TuDrrANus. — 

Masinissa,  driven  from  his  dominions  by  Sjphax,  king  of 

another  part  of  Numidia,  joins  the  Romans. 
660.— Cn.  Servilius  Cjepio,  C.  Servilius  Nepos. — Syphax  is 

taken  prisoner.    Masinissa  is  restored  to  his  throne,  and 

imites  all  Numidia  under  his  sway. 
695. — Q,  Fulvius  Nobilior,  T.  Annius  Lusus. — ^About  this 

time  Jugurtha  is  bom. 
606. — Sp.  PosTHUMius  Albinus,  L.  Calpurnius  Piso.— Massi- 

nissa,  after  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  dies,  leaving  three  sons, 

Micipsa,  Mastanabal,  and  Gulussa;   but  the  two  latter 

dying,  Micipsa  becomes  sole  king. 
613. — C.  Ljelius  Sapiens,  Q.  Servilius  C^pio. — -The  siege  of 

Numantia  is  commenced,  during  which  Jugurtha   and 

Marius  serve  together  under  Scipio. 
620. — P.  Munus  icJsvoLA,  L.  Calpurnius  Piso. — Numiantia 

is  taken. 
632. — Q.  Fabius  JEmilianus  Maximus,  L.  Opimius.— Micipsa 

adopts  Jugurtha,  son  of  Mastanabal. 
636. — M.  PoRcius  Cato,   Q.  Marcius  Rex. — ^Micipsa  dies, 

after  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  and  his  two  sons,  Adherbal 

and  ffiempsal,  with  Jugurtha,  succeed  conjointly  to  his 

dominions^ 
636. — L.  CiEonjus  Mbtellus,  Q.  Mucius  Scjevola. — ^Hiempsal 

is  killed  by  Jugurtha  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.    Civil 
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war  ensues  between  Jugurtha  and  Adherbal,  who  is  de- 
feated^ and  takes  refuge  in  the  Roman  province. 

637.  Coss.  C.  LiciNius  Geta,  Q.  Fabius  £burnu& — ^Adherbal 
arrives  at  Rome,  whither  also  Jugurtha  sends  embassadors. 
Both  parties  plead  before  the  Senate.  Opimius  is  deputed 
by  the  Senate  into  Africa. 

638. — ^M.  JEaniua  Scaubus,  M.  C^ecilius  Mbtellus. — Opimus 
divides  Numidia  between  Adherbal  and  Jugurtha. 

639. — ^M.  AoiLTus  Baisits,  C.  Poeciub  Cato.— War  is  renewed 
between  Adherbal  and  Jugurtha.  • 

640. — C.  CjECiLrus  Mbtellus,  Cn.  PAPmius  Carbo. — ^Adher- 
bal is  defeated,  and  takes  refuge  in  Cirta,  which  is  besieged 
by  Jugurtha.  The  Senate  sends  three  commissioners  into 
Africa. 

641. — ^M.  Lrvius  Drusus,  L.  Calpurnius  Piso, — ^Cirta  having 
been  besieged  more  than  four  months,  Adherbal  addresses 
a  letter  to  the  Senate.  Scaurus  goes  as  deputy  into  Africa. 
Cirta  is  taken,  and  Adherbal  put  to  death  in  the  sixth 
year  of  his  reign.  Memmius  is  tribune  of  the  people. 
The  Romans  declare  war  against  Jugurtha. 

642. — ^P.  Cornelius  Scdpio  Nasica,  L.  CAiPURinus  .  Piso 
Bestia. — CaJpumius  is  appointed  general  of  the  army  in 
Numidia,  and  Scaurus  second  in  command.  Jugurtha 
sends  embassadors  to  Rome,  with  bribes.  The  Roman 
amly  enters  Kumidia,  and  the  war  is  commenced.  Jugur- 
tha induces  Calpurnius  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace.  Cal- 
purnius sets  out  from  Africa,  about  the  month  of  Julv„  ta 
hold  the  comitia  at  Rome.  Memmius  makes  a  speecn  to 
the  people,  Sail.  Jug.  c.  31.  Cassius,,  in  consequence  of 
it,  is  sent  into  Numidia.  Jugurtha  accompanies  Cassius 
to  Rome. 

643. — ^M.  Mnnjcius  Rufits,  Sp.  Pobthumii]^  Ajubinus. — ^Bo- 
mUcar,  at  the  instigation  of  Jugurtha,  assassinates  Massiva 
at  Rome.  Jugurtha  returns  to  Numidia.  The  consul 
Albinus  enters  Numidia  with  his  army,  but  performs  no 
operation  of  importance.  In  the  autumn  he  returns  ta 
Rome,  leaving  the  army  under  the  command  of  his 
brother  Aulus.  Mamilius  limetanus  becomes  tribune  of 
the  people. 

644. — Q.  C^ciuus  Mbtellus  Numidicus,  M.  Junius  Silanuo. 
Auhis  leads  his  army  out  from  its  winter-quarters  in  the 
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monthof  January,  and  lays  siege  to  Saliho}.  He  raises 
the  siege,  is  surprised  by  tfugurtna,  and  surrenders  on  dis- 
graceful terms,  making  at  the  same  time  a  treaty  with  Ju- 
gurtha,  which  the  Senate  afterward  declare  invalid.  Al- 
binus  returns  to  Kumidia,  and  resigns  the  command  of 
the  army  to  the  consul  Metellus.  MeteUus  choses  for  his 
lieutenant-generals  Marius  and  Rutilius.  The  Mamilian 
law  is  pas^,  by  which  Calpumius,  Albinus,  and  Opimius, 
are  sent  into  exile.  Yacca  is  taken.  Battle  near  the 
Muthul.  Siege  of  Zama  by  Metellus.  Affiiir  of  cavalry 
near  Sicca.  Metellus  raises  the  si^e  of  Zama,  and  goes 
into  winter-quarters  in  the  Boman  province. 

646. — Skrv.  SuLPmus  Galba,  M.  .^Emilius  Soaubus  Hob- 
TBNSius. — Jugurtha  makes  a  treaty  with  Metellus,  breaks 
it)  and  resumes  hostilities.  The  Numidians  surprise  the 
city  of  Vacca ;  Metellus  recovers  it  Nabdalsa  and  Bo- 
milcar  conspire  against  Jugurtha.  Marius  quits  the  army, 
and  obtains  the  consulship  at  Rome.  Jugurtha  is  de- 
feated, and  throws  himself  into  Thala,  which  Metellus  soon 
after  besieges.  0.  Annius,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  is  sent 
as  governor  to  Leptis.  Thala  is  taken;  Jugurtha  flees 
into  Getulia,  and  forms  a  league  with  Bocchus,  king  of 
Mauretania.  Tlie  two  kings  take  up  their  position  near 
Girta,  and  MeteUus  encamps  at  no  great  distance  from 
them. 

646. — ^L,  Cassius  Lonoinus,  C  Mabius. — The  Senate  wish 
to  continue  Metellus  in  command  of  the  army,  but  are 
opposed  by  the  people,  who  sive  it  to  Marius.  Marius 
appoints  Manlius  and  Oinna  his  lieutenant-generals,  har- 
angues the  people,  makes  new  levies,  and,  setting  out 
from  Rome,  lands  at  Utica.  Metellus  triumphs.  Marius, 
assuming  tlie  command,  has  several  skirmishes  with  Ju- 
gurtha, and  then  makes  an  attempt  on  the  city  of  Capsa, 
wbich  he  takes. 

647^ — ^C.  Armjus  Sebbakus,  Q.  Sebyxlius  CiBPio. — MeteUus 
takes  a  strong  fort  on  the  borders  of  Mauretania.  SyUa 
arrives  in  the  army.  Bocchus  and  Jugurtha  again  unite 
their  forces,  and  attack  Marius  on  his  march  ;  Marius  re- 
tires, with  some  loss,  to  two  neighboring  hills,  but  attacks 
and  routs  the  barbarians  the  following  night  Jugurtha 
and  BoochuB  are  again  defeated  near  Cma,  and  the  Roman 
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anny  goes  into  winter  quarters  on  the  sea-coast.  Bocchus 
expresses  a  wish  for  peace  ;  Sylla  and  Manlius  have  an  in- 
terview with  him.  Marius  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
on  a  fortress  of  Jugurtha's,  Sail.  Jug.,  c.  103,  104. 
648. — ^P.  RuTiLnTs  Rufus,  C.  Manuus  Maximub. — ^Bocchus 
sends  deputies  to  Marius,  who  assembles  a  council  to  give 
them  audience.  The  deputies  are  allowed  to  proceed  as 
embassadors  to  Rome,  and  the  Senate  grants  Bocchus 
peace.  Sylla  goes  to  confer  with  Bocchus ;  is  met  by  his 
son  Yolux,  who  attends  him  to  his  father.  After  some 
secret  negotiation  between  Bocchus  and  Sylla,  Bocchus 
betrays  Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 


The  conclusion  of  the  Jugurtkme  War  is  quite  as  abrupt  as 
that  of  the  dmspiro/cy  of  Catiline.  Jugurtha,  being  conveyed 
to  Rome,  was  led  in  triumph,  with  his  two  sons,  by  Marius. 
But  the  humiliation  which  he  experienced,  on  that  occasion, 
was  more  than  his  haughty  spirit  could  endure,  and  he  lost  his 
senses  before  the  termination  of  the  procession.  He  was  then 
led  to  the  Tullian  dungeon,  the  same  into  which  the  accom- 
plices of  Catiline  were  afterward  thrown,  and  precipitated,  with 
great  ignominy  and  violence,  to  the  bottom  of  it.  In  his  de- 
scent, he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  '^  Heavens,  how  cold  is  this 
bath  of  yours  1"  He  survived,*  according  to  Plutarch  and 
others,  six  days.  See  Plutarch,  Yit.  Mar.  Eutrop.  iv.  11,  seq. 
Eutropius,  however,  says  that  he  was  strangled  in  prison.  At 
the  end  of  some  manuscript  copies  of  the  Jugurthine  War  is 
added  the  distich, 

Si  Gopia  ignotnin  Jugnrthse  nosoere  letam, 
Tarpeis  rapis  pulsuB  ad  ima  mit, 

But  this  was  the  production  of  somebody  more  willing  to  in- 
form others  than  himself. 

"Sylla  had  medals  distributed,  on  one  side  of  which  was  the 
consul  in  his  chariot,  drawn  by  four  horses  abreast,  holding  in 
his  right  hand  the  reins,  and  in  his  left  a  palm-branch,  with  the 
inscription  0.  Marius,  0.  F.  Cos.,  and  on  the  other  a  head  of 
Jupiter  Oapitolinus,  with  the  words,  L.  Cornel.  Stlla,  Pr.  Q. 
It  IS  a  constant  tradition,  that  the  two  great  trophies  which  are 
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still  to  be  seen  in  the  court  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  and  which 
were  transported  thither  from  the  Martian  aqueduct,  are  those 
of  Marius.  But  if  they  are  his,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  decide 
whether  they  are  those  of  the  conquest  of  Numidia  or  of  the 
victory  over  the  Cimbri.  Petrarch,  indeed,  says  that  they  are 
undoubtedly  those  of  the  victories  over  Jugurtha,  but  he  is  de- 
cidedly in  the  wrong  when  he  adds  that  they  are  representa- 
tions of  those  which  Bocchiis  sent  to  be  dedicated  in  the  Cap- 
itol. Those  of  Bocchus,  made  of  gold,  and  representing  Ju- 
gurtha delivered  by  the  king  of  Mauretania  to  Sylla,  were  of 
quite  a  different  nature  from  those  which  we  see  cut  in  stone 
in  the  court  of  the  Capitol.  *  *  *  Yor  myself^  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  one  of  the  two  refers  to  Jugurtha,  and  the 
other  to  the  Cimbri.     *     *     * 

"  The  Romans  did  not  immediately  unite  the  whole  of  Nu- 
midia  to  their  empire.  A  portion  bordering  on  Mauretania 
was  ^ven  to  Bocchus,  as  a  recompense  for  his  services,  and 
called  New  Mauretania.  Another  portion  was  given  to  Hiemp- 
sal  11.,  whom  Appian  calls  Mandrestal,  son  of  Gulussa,  and 
grandson  of  Masinissa.  *  *  *  To  Hiempsal  IL  suc- 
ceeded his  son  Juba  L,  who  took  part  in  the  civil  war  against 
Caesar.  Csesar,  having  defeated  him  in  the  battle  of  Thapsus, 
united  all  Numidia  to  the  Roman  empire.  Augustus  restored 
to  his  son,  Juba  11.,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age, 
the  kingdom  of  his  fathers.  This  Juba  had  two  wives,  Cleo- 
patra, daughter  of  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  Glaphyra, 
daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  widow  of  Al- 
exander, son  of  Herod  of  Judea.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ptol- 
emy, his  son  by  Cleopatra ;  after  whose  death  Numidia  had 
no  more  kings,  but  continued  a  Roman  province.  A  Numidian 
named  Dac-Bamas,  or  the  little  Phamaces,  a  name  which  the 
Romans  metamorphosed  into  Tacfarinas,  usurped  the  govern- 
ment of  it  with  an  army  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  but  his  strug- 
gles to  retain  it  ended  in  his  defeat  and  death,  and  made  no 
alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  coimtry." — De  Brosseb. 
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Or  these  fragments  the  g^aterpart  were  collected  from  the  grammflrians, 
and  oQier  writers  who  have  cited  Sulnst,  by  PanlTis  Hanotias  and  Ludoviciui 
Carrio.  Subsequent  critics  have  augmented,  corrected,  and  illustrated  them. 
That  the  Speeches  and  Epistles,  which  form  the  larger  portion  of  them, 
have  reached  us  entire,  owing  to  theirpreservation  in  an  old  manuscript,  in 
which  thej  had  been  added  to  the  Conspiracy  of  Oatiline  and  the  Jugur- 
thine  War,  and  from  which  Pomponiua  Liatas  extracted  them  for  the  presB. 
Cbfimi, 

Of  all  who  have  endeavored  to  illustrate  these  Fragments,  the  most  suo* 
oessftd  has  been  De  Brosses,  who,  by  throwing  light  on  many  that  were  ob- 
scure, uniting  B<»ne  that  had  b^  disjoined,  and  supplying}  from  other 
writers  what  appeared  to  have  been  lost,  has  civen  a  restoration,  as  fiir  as 
was  possible,  of  Sallust'a  History  in  French.  It  muat  be  allowed  that  the 
work  which  he  has  produced  is  worthy  of  being  read  by  eveiy  Btodeot  of 
Boman  History. 

Sallust  gave  a  historical  record  of  the  affairs  at  Rome  from  ▲.v.a  675, 
when  SvUa  hdd  down  the  dictatorship,  to  a.tt.o.  688,  when  Pompey,  by  the 
law  of  Mfmilius,  was  appointed  general  in  ^e  Mithridatio  war.  During 
this  period  occurred  the  dvil  disturbances  excited  by  Lepidus  after  the 
death  of  Sylla,  the  wars  of  Sertoriu»  and  Spartaous,  the  destruction  of  the 
pirates,  and  the  victories  of  LuouUus  ovw  Mithridates.  To  his  narrative 
he  jorefixed  a  summary  of  events  from  the  end  of  the  JugurthineWar; 
so  that  the  Jugurtha,  the  History,  and  the  Catiline  comprehended,  in  an 
uninterrupted  series,  the  ooourrenoes  of  fifty-years,  from  686  to  601.    Bur- 


"1^ 


the  Framents  of  any  importance  are  here  translated.  The  names 
appended  to  tnem  are  those  of  the  grammarians,  or  other  writers,  from 
whom  they  have  been  extracted.  The  text  of  them  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  settled ;  Oortiua  and  Bumouf  are  the  two  editors  that  have  bestowed 
most  pains  upon  it.    I  have  in  general  fbllowed  Bumouf. 

I  HAVE  re<5^Tded  the  acts  of  the  Roman  people,  military  and 
civil,  in  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Lepidus  and  Quintus  Catolus,' 
and  the  subsequent  period.     Donatus.  Pomp.  MesscUinus, 

i  Marcus  Lepidus  and  Quintus  Catulus]  They  were  consuls,  ▲.u.o.  676, 
just  after  the  abdication  of  Sylla.    Ausonius  mentions  tfaem,  and  allndea. 
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Cato,  the  most  expressive  in  style*  of  all  the  Romans,  said 
much  in  a  few  words.     Servius  Aeron, 


Nor  has  the  circumstance  of  being  of  an  opposite  party 
in  the  civil  war  ever  drawn  me  away  from  the  truth.  Ani- 
sianua. 

The  first  dissensions'  among  us  arose  from  ihe  depravity 
of  the  human  mind,  which,  restless  and  untameable,  is  always 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  liberty,  or  glory,  or  power.    Pritcian. 


The  Roman  State  was  at  the  greatest  height  of  power  in  the 
consulship  of  Servius  Sulpicius  and  Marcus  Marcellus  ;*  when 
all  Gaul  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  between  our  sea  and 
the  oceJEtn,  except  what  marshes  rendered  impassable,  was 
brought  under  its  dominion.  But  the  Romans  acted  on  the 
best  moral  principles,  and  with  the  greatest  harmony,  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  second  and  last  Carthaginian  war.  Victori- 
nus  Auguitinus. 

But  discord^  and  avarice,  and  ambition,  and  other  evils  that 
usually  spring  from  prosperity,  were  most  increased  after  Car- 
at Ae  same  time,  to  the  contents  of  SaUnsVs  History,  in  his  IVth  Idyl, 
ver.  61 : 

Jam  ibointis,  Gatilioa,  toam,  Lepidiqne  tamnltom. 
Ab  Lemdo  et  Catolo  jam  res  et  tempora  Bomas 
Otbilb,  ois  senos  seriem  connecto  per  amios. 
Jam  lego  civili  mistmn  Mavorte  duellam, 
Movit  qaod  socio  Sertorins  exnl  Ibero. 

>  Expressive  in  style]  Diaertisavmia.  "Sallost  had  a  particalar  regard 
tot  the  History  of  Gato^  which,  in  Sallnst's  time,  had  almost  ceased  to  be 
read.  He  valued  himself  upon  imital5ng  his  style,  and  his  obsolete  ezpras- 
sions.  He  found  in  his  antique  Ifumiage  an  eneiigy  to  whidi  modem 
polish  and  aoooraoy  scarcely  ever  attain.  This  is  the  quality  which  we 
Frenchmen  so  much  regard  in  our  ancient  authors,  as  Gomines,  Amyot. 
and  the  incomparable  Montaigne,  writers  who  have  never  been  surpassed 
ibr  natural  strength  and  ease  of  sjble.^^  De  Broetea, 

*  The  first  dissensions,  etc.]  **  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  pre&ce, 
in  which  Sallust  treated  of  the  manners  and  condition  of  the  dty  of  Bome, 
and  of  the  form  of  government,  fhnn  the  foundation  of  the  city.  The  fol- 
lowing fragments  relate  to  the  same  subject."  Bwrnauf, 

«  Servius  Sulpicius  and  Marcus  Marcellus]  a.tt.o.  708. 

•  But  discord,  etc]  Compare  Jug.,  o.  41 ;  Gat.,  c  10. 
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thage  was  destroyed.  For  encroachments  of  the  stronger  on 
the  weaker,  and  consequent  separations  of  the  people  from, 
the  senate,  with  other  domestic  dissensions,  had  existed  even 
from  the  very  origin  of  the  repubUc ;  nor,  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings,  were  equity  and  moderation  observed  any  longer 
than  till  the  dread  of  Tarquin,  and  of  a  fierce  war  from  Etniria, 
subsided;  after  that  time  the  patricians  began  to  tyrannize 
over  the  plebeians  as  over  slaves  ;  to  scourge  and  put  them  to 
death  with  authority  like  that  of  kings  ;  to  dispossess  them  of 
their  lands,  and,  excluding  them  from  the  government,  to  keep 
it  entirely  in  their  own  hands.  The  people  being  greatly  op- 
pressed by  these  severities,  and  especially  by  the  grievance  of 
usury,  and  having  also  to  contribute  taxes  and  service  for  inces- 
sant wars,  at  last  took  up  arms,  and  posted  themselves  on  the 
Sacred  and  Aventine  Mounts,  on  which  occasions  they  secured 
for  themselves  the  right  of  electing  tribunes,  and  other  privi- 
leges. To  these  disputes  and  contentions  the  second  Punic  war 
brought  a  termination^    Augustin. 


"When,  aiter  the  terror  of  the  Carthaginians  was  removed, 
the  people  were  at  liberty  to*  resume  their  dissensions,  innu- 
merable disturbances,  seditions,  and  subsequent  civil  wars, 
arose,  while  a  few  powerful  individuals,  whose  interest  most 
of  the  other  nobles  had  submitted  to  promote,  sought,  under 
the  specious  pretext  of  supporting  the  senate  or  the  ple- 
beians, to  secure  power  for  themselves ;  and  men  were  esteemed, 
or  despised  by  them,  not  as  they  deserved  well  or  ill  of  the 
repubhc  (for  all  were  equally  corrupt),  but  whoever  grew  emi- 
nently wealthy,  and  better  able  to  encroach  on  others^  was 
styled,  if  he  supported  the  present  state  of  affairs,  an  excellent 
citizen.  Prom  this  period,  the  manners  of  our  forefathers  de- 
generated, not,  as  before,  gradually,  but  with  precipitation,  like 
that  of  a  torrent ;  and  ^e  youth  became  so  depraved  with 
luxury  and  avarice,  that  they  might  be  thought,  with  justice, 
to  have  been  bom  powerless  either  to  preserve  their  own 
property,  or  to  suffer  others  to  preserve  theirs.  GelUtts.  Au- 
ffustin. 
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THE  SPEECH  OF  THE    COKSUL,  MARCUS  ^MILIUS    LEPn>US,'  TO  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  ROME,  AGAINST  STLLA. 

"Your    clemency    and    probity/   O    Romans,   for    which 

•  Marcus  JEmilras  Lepidns]  "He  was  the  father  of  Lepidns,  the  triumvir, 
of  the  patrician  gena  j±anUia,  the  chief  fiimilies  of  whioi  were  the  Lejndi. 
Pauli,  and  Scaori.  This  Lepidns  was  aedile  in  the  seventh  consulship  or 
Marias,  hat  afterward  went  over  to  the  victorious  party  of  Sylla,  and  was 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  eager  in  getting  possesion  of  the  property 
of  the  proscribed.  He  became  consul-elect  in  the  year  675,  supported  by 
Pompey  and  opposed  by  Sylla,  who  was  still  dictator.  But  alter  Sylla  re- 
signed the  dictatorship,  Lepidus  a|)plied  himself  to  nullify  his  acts,  to 
revive  the  part^  of  Marins,  and  to  stir  up  the  children  and  friends  of  the 

groscribed :  aspiring,  himself,  to  power  similar  to  that  of  Sylla,  but  not  with 
ylla's  ability;  ibr  he  was  liffht-minded,  a  leader  of  sedition,  cunninf  rather 

than  prudent,  and  without  skill  in  war De  Brosses  thinks  Uiat  this 

speech  was  spoken  by  Lepidus,  when  he  was  consul-elect,  and  befbre  he 
had  entered  on  his  office,  to  his  own  particular  adherents,  whom  he  had 
convened  in  some  private  place But  Douza  is  of  opinion  that  Le- 
pidus actually  addressed  himself  to  an  assembly  of  the  people  after  he  had 
assumed  the  consulship,  while  Sylla  was  living  in  a  private  station  after  his 
resignation  of  the  dictatorship,  but  while  he  yet  retained  much  of  his  dic- 
tatorial power  through  the  mfluence  of  his  party."  Bum&u^,  From  the 
character  of  the  speedi  itself,  the  reader  will  oe  inclined,  I  think,  to  pro- 
nounce the  opinion  of  De  Brosses  fanciftil,  and  to  agree  with  Douza.  The 
composition  of  the  speech  is  of  course  Sallust^s  own ;  though  the  sentiments, 
or  many  of  them,  may  have  proceeded  from  Lepidus. 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  at  what  time  the  speech  was  made ;  for 
though  this  may  seem  to  be  sufficiently  shown  by  its  title  and  matter,  yet  it 
has  been  suspected  by  many  that  such  an  oration  could  not  have  been  pub- 
licly pronotmced  while  Sylla  was  alive,  even  though  he  might  have  resigned 
the  dictatorship,  but  must  have  been  addressed  to  a  band  of  conspirators, 
in  some  private  place  of  assembly.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  Lepidus,  as 
consul,  made  the  speech  to  the  people  on  the  rostra;  for  he  would  not  have 
used  tne  term  QutrUea  except  in  a  public  address;  nor  would  he.  in  the 
character  of  consul-elect,  which  gave  him  no  power  or  authority,  nave  of- 
fered himself  as  a  leader  to  the  people  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty. 
But,  it  may  be  said,  there  are  many  expressions  in  the  speech  which  seem 
ta  prove  tnat  Sylla,  at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  still  held  the  dictatorship. 
.  .  .  Appius  and  Orosius  intimate  that  Sylla  ceased  to  be  dictator  a.v.o.  674, 
when  he  himself  was' consul  with  l^etellus  Pius^  or  the  year  after,  when 
Servilius  and  Claudius  were  consuls.  See  Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.  1. 108 ; 
Oros.  V.  22.    And  from  Plutarch,  Syll.  c.  84,  we  may  understand  that  the 

abdication  took  place  a.tt.c.  675 The  affreement  of  these  writers, 

though  they  are  of  no  great  authority  individufOly,  induces  me  to  believe 
thatSylla  resigned  his  office  the  year  before  Lepidus  and  Catulns  were  con- 
suls. But  the  resignation  appears  to  me  no  matter  of  wonder ;  and,  indeed, 
the  writers  of  those  days  regarded  it  as  a  mere  display  of  arrogance :  for 
though  he  abdicated  the  name  of  dictator,  he  gave  up  nothing  of  his  dicta- 
torial  power,  except  what  he  might  lose  by  devoting  himself  to  pleasure 

and  luxury Indeed,  the  power  of  Sylla  depended  not  so  much  on 

his  office  of  dictator,  as  on  the  laws  which  he  had  made,  and  on  a  party  of 
the  nobility  who  supported  him."  Oerlaeh, 
f  Tour  clemency  and  probity,  etc.]  (ZemmfM  eiprolntaa  veHra,  etc.    Bur* 
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you  are  eminent  and  renowned  among  other  nations,  excite 
in  me  the  greatest  apprehensions  against  the  tyranny  of 
Sylla,  lest^  either  by  disbelieving  concerning  o&ers  what 
you  yourselves  think  nefarious,  you  should  allow  impostion 
to  be  practiced  upon  you  (especially  since  all  his  hopes  de- 
pend on  dishonesty  and  perfidy,  nor  does  he  otherwise  deem 
himself  safe,  than  by  becoming  more  abandoned  and  in&- 
mous*  than  even  your  fears  can  forebode,  so  that,  when  you 
are  thoroughly  made  subject  to  him,  your  sufferings  may 
suppress  in  you  all  care  of  recovering  your  liberty) ;  or  lest, 
if  you  foresee  his  machinations,  you  should  occupy  your 
thoughts  rather  in  giuurding  against  them  than  in  taldng 
revenge  for  them. 

^ms  satellites,  men  of  the  highest  name,  and  with  the 
noblest  examples  of  their  fore&thers  for  their  imitation, 
sacrifice  their  own  freedom  (I  can  not  suflSciently  wonder  at 
their  conduct)  as  a  price  for  the  power  of  domineering  over 
you,  and  prefer  slavery  and  tyranny  without  laws,  to  liberty 
under  the  best  laws.  Dlustrious  descendants  of  the  Bruti, 
^milii,  and  Lutatii,  bom  to  overthrow  what  the  virtue  of 
their  ancestors  established!  For  what  was  it  that  was  de- 
fended against  Pyrrhus,  and  Hannibal,  and  Philip,'  and 
Antiochus,  but  liberty,  and  the  security  of  our  homes,"  and 
obedience  to  nothing  but  the  laws  ?  But  all  these  privileges 
this  cruel  Romulus"  withholds  from  us,  as  spoils  torn  from 
foreign  enemies ;  nor  is  he  satiated  with  the  destruction  of 
so  many  armies,  of  a  consul,"  and  of  other  eminent  men 
whom  iJie  fortune  of  war  has  sunk  in  death,  but  grows  stiU 

nonf  obser\eB  that  this  exordium  is  an  imitation  of  that  of  the  Corinthiazis 
to  the  Laoedsmonians,  Thnoyd.  i.  68 :  Td  iriordVy  ifidc,  <J  AoKedaifioviot, 
etc.  ^*The  trustineaa  and  policy  of  your  intercourse  amonff  younelvea, 
XjaoedttmoniaoB,  renders  you  the  more  distrustful  with  regard  to  others,  if 
we  say  any  thiug  against  them ;  and  from  this  you  have  a  character  for 
sober-mindedness,  out  betray  too  great  ignorance  with  regard  to  foreign 
aflisdrs."    Dale's  Translation :  Bohn^s  CI.  Library. 

6  Infiunous]  InUttabiUor,    See  Jug.  c.  G7. 

•  Philip]  King  of  Macedonia. 

^«  Seounty  of  our  homes]  Sua  mique  Mdea. 

11  TMs  cruel  Bomulus]  Savua  iste  /ZomiiZiM.  He  thus  desigziates  Sylla.  as 
being,  like  Somulns,  bent  upon  maintaining  his  power  by  violence.  But 
the  term  would  have  been  more  applicable  to  him  before  he  resigned  his 
dictatorship. 

"  Of  a  consul]  (hnsuUe.  *^  He  seems  to  speak  of  the  younger  Marias.^' 
CrUpinus.  Gerladi  observes  that  three  consuls,  Carbo,  Marius,  and  Nor- 
banus,  were  killed  in  the  dvil  war,  and  thinks  that  the  reading  oonnlm^ 
which  is  in  some  copies,  ought  to  be  adopted. 
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more  bloodthirsty  at  a  time  when  victory  converts  the  fiiry 
of  most  commanders  into  compassion.  He*  is  the  only  one, 
in  the  memory  of  man,  that  has  appointed  punishments 
for  children  yet  unborn,"  to  whom  suffering  is  insured  before 
life.  He  revels  in  his  atrocities,  defended  as  yet  by  the 
enormity  of  his  crimes ;  while  you,  through  dread  of  heavier 
servitude,  are  deterred  from  making  an  effort  to  recover  your 
Uberty. 

"Such  despotism,  my  feUow-citizens,  you  must  exert  your- 
selves to  oppose,  that  your  spoils  may  not  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  oppressor;  you  must  not  delay,  or  think  of 
trusting  for  relief  to  prayers ;  unless,  perchance,  you  expect 
that,  growing  at  length  tired  or  ashamed  of  his  tyranny,  he 
will  venture  on  the  greater  hazard^*  of  resigning  what  he  has 
unjustly  usurped.  But  he  has  proceeded  to  such  a  point, 
that  he  thinks  no  conduct  glorious  but  such  as  conduces  to 
his  safety,  and  deems  every  thing  laudable  that  assists  to  pre- 
serve his  power.  That  peace  and  tranquillity,  therefore, 
which,  with  the  enjoyment  of  Hberty,  many  good  men  have 
sought  in  preference  to  toil  with  honors,  it  is  in  vain  for 
yen  to  expect;  you  must  either  be  slaves  or  rulers,  my 
fellow-citizens;  you  must  either  be  subjects  of  terror  or 
objects  of  it.  For  what  else  is  left  to  you  ?  What  human 
objects  of  desire  remain?  Or  does  any  thing  divine  con- 
tiQue  inviolate?  The  people  of  Home,  lately  the  lords  of 
other  nations,  but  now  deprived  of  empire,  dignity,  and 
authority,  and  rendered  helpless  and  despicable,  find  not  even 
left  to  them  the  allowance  made  to  slaves.  The  vast  multi- 
tude of  the  allies  and  Latins,"  whom  you  presented  with  the 
civic  franchise  for  their  many  honorable  services,  are  ex- 
cluded from  it  by  the  will  of  a  single  individual ;  whose  small 
band  of  satellites  have  seized,  as  the  rewards  of  their  vil- 
lainies, the  patrimonial  lands  of  the  innocent  commonalty.   The 

"  For  ohildren  yet  xmtoni]  In  jpost  fuiuroa.  The  children  of  the  pro- 
ficribed.    See  note  on  Cat.,  c.  37, 

1*  On  the  greater  hazard]  P^riouioHiu,  Thus  Pericles  says  to  the  Athen- 
ians respecting  their  sovereignty  over  their  dependents,  "You  now  hold  it 
as  a  tyranny,  which  it  seems  wrong  to  have  assumed,  but  dangerous  to  give 
up."  Thucyd.  ii.  68.  From  this  expression,  and  from  the  following  sen- 
tence, most  readers  would  surely  be  inclined  to  conclude  that  Sylla  was  still 
actually  dictator. 

"  Allies  and  Latins]  "  To  lessen  the  number  of  citizens.  Sylla  took  away 
from  the  allies  and  latins  the  right  of  dtizenship,  which  they  had  obtained 
by  the  Social  War."  Bummf. 
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lawB,  tlie  administration  of  justice,  the  treasury,  the  prov- 
inces, tributary  princes,  are  all  under  the  direction  ot  one 
man.  You  have  seen  even  human  sacrifices"  offered  by  him, 
and  tombs  dyed  with  the  blood  of  Roman  citizens.  And  is 
any  thing  left,  tiien,  for  those  who  would  act  as  men,  but  to 
put  an  end  to  such  injustice,  or  to  die  honorably  in  attempt- 
ing it  ?  For  nature  has  appointed  one  end  to  all  men,  even 
though  encased  in  steel ;  nor  will  any  one,  unless  he  has  but 
the  heart  of  a  woman,  await  the  last  necessity  without  an 
eflfort. 

"  But  I,  according  to  Sylla's  representations,  am  a  promoter 
of  sedition,  because  I  complain  of  the  rewards  obtained  by  civil 
commotions ;  and  a  lover  of  war,  because  I  seek  to  recover  the 
privileges  of  peace.  To  make  such  a  charge,  is  to  say  that  you 
can  not  be  safe  or  secure  under  his  government,  unless  Vettius 
Picens,"  and  Cornelius  the  accountant,"  be  allowed  to  squan- 
der what  others  have  honorably  acquired,  and  unless  you 
approve  of  all  tlie  proscriptions  of  the  innocent  for  the  sake 
of  their  wealth,  of  the  torturing  of  illustrious  citizens,  .of  the 
depopulaticm  of  the  city  by  banishment  and  slaughter,  and 
of  the  practice  of  selling  or  giving  away,  like  spoils  taken 
from  the  Cimbri,  the  possessions  of  your  unfortunate  coun- 
trymen. He,  however,  objects  to  me  further,  that  I  have 
myself  a  share  in  the  property  of  those  proscribed ;  but  that 
I  have  such  a  share  is  the  very  greatest  proof  of  his  tyranny, 
since  neither  I,  nor  any  one  of  us  all,  would  have  been  safe  from 
his  vengeance  if  we  had  strictly  adhered  to  honesty.  Yet  that 
very  property,  which  I  then  bought  imder  the  influence  of  ter- 

i«  Human  sacrifioes]  Sumanaa  hostias,  "  He  refers  to  those  who  were 
killed  at  the  tombs  of  the  followers  of  Syllfl,  that  their  shades  might  not 
wander  nnrevenged,  as  Lucan  says  of  Cnissus ;  bat  he  seems  to  relbr  es- 
pecially to  the  sad  end  of  Harius  Gratidianus,  who  was  sacrificed  at  the 
sepulcher  of  the  Latatian  aens,  Val.  Max.  iz.  20  ;  Sen.  dc  Ir&  iii.  18 ;  Flo- 
ras iii.  21."  Cortms.  Catiline  was  a  great  instrument  in  this  butdieiy ;  see 
note  on  Cat.,  c.  5. 

w  Vettius  Picens]  "  An  obscure  man.  doubtless ;  but  he  seems  to  be  the 
same  from  whom  Cicero  bought  the  villa  of  Catulus :  and  whomj  ad  Att. 
vi.  1,  he  calls  numeepa.  and  Pro  CceL  80,  stupratur  CloauB.  Comp.  m  Vatin. 
10,  and  ad  Att.  iii.  24."  Oerladk, 

18  Cornelius  the  accountant]  Scnba  Oomdiua,  "Cornelius  Chrysogonus, 
the  freedman  of  Sylla,  of  whom  Cicero  says  so  much  in  his  speech  for  Bosc. 
Amer.  He  had  been  a  aeriha.  that  is,  he  had  taken  account,  by  order  of 
Bylla,  of  the  prices  given  or  offered  at  the  sale  of  the  property  of  those  pro- 
scribed. Be  Crosses  thinks  that  it  is  he  who  is  meant  in  Cic.  de  OS,^  u.  8 : 
Alter  qui  in  ea  diotaturd  acriba/ueratj  in  hoc  [Ctsaans]/uit  gttcutor  tirianug.''^ 
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ror,  I  am  ready  to  restore,  on  repayment  of  the  purobase-money, 
to  the  rightful  owners  ;^"  as  it  is  not  my  design  to  sanction  the 
spoiiation  of  my  fellow-citizens.  Let  the  sufierings  be  sufficient 
which  have  resulted  from  the  indulgence  of  our  angry  passions, 
from  allowing  Roman  armies  to  encounter  each  other,  and  from 
turning  our  arms  from  our  enemies  against  ourselves.  Let 
there  be  an  end  of  injustice  and  outrage ;  of  which,  however, 
Sylla  himself  is  so  far  from  repenting,  that  he  glories  in  the 
perpetration  of  it,  and  would  pursue  it  with  greater  avidity  if 
he  had  greater  power. 

"  But  I  am  not  so  much  concerned  about  the  opinion  which 
you  may  have  of  his  character,  as  about  the  courage  which 
you  may  feel  to  oppose  him.  I  am  apprehensive  lest,  while 
each  waits  for  his  neighbor  to  begin  to  act,  you  should  all  be 
absolutely  reduced  to  subjection  (not  indeed  by  his  power, 
which  is  weakened  and  impaired,  but  by  your  own  indolence) 
before  you  can  proceed  against  him,  and  before  he  can  venture 
to  flatter  himself  with  the  hopes  of  such  success.'"  For,  except 
his  corrupt  partisans,  who  joins  in  approving  his  proceeding  ? 
Or  who  does  not  wish  that  every  part  of  his  course  had  been 
jDf  a  different  character,  except  his  victory  ?"  Do  the  soldiers, 
bj  whose  blood  wealth  has  been  gained  for  Tarrula  and  Scyr- 
rus,  the  worst  of  slaves  ?  Or  do  those,  to  whom,  in  competition 
for  office,  Fufidius,  a  disgrace  to  his  sex,'^  and  a  dishonor  to 

!•  I  am  ready  to  restore,  on  payment  of  the  purchase-money,  to  the  right- 
ftil  owners]  PreHo  8oltito,Jure  dommis  tamen  rekUuo,    The  sense  of  these 


Cortius,  Wasse,  and  Bamouf,  who  take  the  last  method,  considering  Jura 
dominU  to  be  forjustis  dommis  ;  though  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  certain  that 
Sallust  intended  such  a  Junction.  But  in  whatever  way  the  words  be  taken, 
the  variation  in  the  sense  will  be  of  no  extraordinary  importance. 

M  And  before  he  can  venture  to  flatter  himself  with  the  hope  of  such 
success]  Et  {ante)  guam  audeattaan  wden  felicem.  These  words  are  some- 
what obscure,  as  all  the  commentators  have  remarked.  Gerlach,  who  calls 
the  accusative  durissint/um,  interprets  them  ^ante)  gudm  audeat  sperare  tan- 
iumfelicUatem,  The  construction  must  be,  if  the  text  be  correct,  aniequam 
audeat  mderi  svbi  (eefort^  or  seposfte  esse)  tamfeUcem  ;  "  before  he  can  ven- 
ture to  represent  himself  to  himself  as  beini?  (likely  to  be)  so  fortunate." 
There  is  an  allusion  to  Sylla's  assumption  of  the  titie  Felix.    See  Jug.  c.  95. 

«»  Except  his  victory]  PraUer  vietoriam,  "  He  means  that  the  victory  of 
Sylla  was  gqod^  and  might  have  given  ftill  freedom  to  the  commonwealth ; 
but  that  the  abuse  of  it,  and  the  establishment  of  a  tyranny  by  it,  was  the 
grievance,  as  appears  from  what  follows."  Oooke, 

»  A  disgrace  to  his  sex]  JndUa  htrpit,    **He  calls  him  andUa,  to  throw 
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every  magistracy,  was  preferred  ?  To  the  victorious  anny,  ac- 
cordingly, I  loiA  for  the  strongest  support,  by  whom,  through 
so  many  sufferings  and  hardships,  nothing  has  been  gained  but 
an  oppressor;  unless  we  suppose,  indeed,  that  they  took  the 
field  purposely  to  destroy  the  tribunicial  power  which  was 
establi^ed  by  their  ancestors,  or  to  divest  themselves  of  their 
own  privileges  and  right  of  judicature.'*  Glorious,  in  truth, 
was  tneir  recompense,  when  banished  to  woods  and  marshes, 
they  found  reproach  and  hatred  their  own  portion,  and  saw  the 
spoils  of  conquest  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy! 

"  How  is  it,  then,  that  he  presents*  himself  before  us  with 
such  a  train  of  followers,  and  with  such  audacity  ?  Because 
success  throws  a  wonderful  vail  over  vice;  (though,  should 
fortune  fail  him,  he  will  be  as  much  despised  as  he  is  now 
dreaded ;)  unless,  perchance,  he  seeks  to  delude  you  with  a 
prospect  of  concord  and  peace,  names  which  he  himself  has 
given  to  his  wickedness  and  treachery,  saying  that  Rome  can 
never  have  an  end  of  war,  imless  the  commonality  continue  ex- 
pelled from  their  lands  (a  calamitous  prey  of  civil  war)j  and 
the  power  and  judicial  authority  in  all  matters,  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  Roman  people,  be  vested  in  himself  alone.  If 
such  an  arrangement  be  thought  peace  and  concord,  give  your 
approval,  I  pray  you,  to  the  most  extravagant  disturbances 
and  alterations  of  the  state ;  grant  your  sanction  to  the  laws 
which  are  imposed  upon  you ;  accept  tranquillity  and  servitude ; 
and  afford  an  example  to  posterity  for  enslaving  the  people  of 
Rome  by  the  hire  of  their  own  blood.** 

"  For  myself,  although,  by  my  elevation  to  this  high  office,** 
enough  has  been  attained  for  the  name  of  my  ancestors,  for 
my  own  dignity,  and  even  for  my  personal  protection,  it  was 
never  my  design  to  pursue  merely  my  own  interests.  Liberty 
gained  with  peril  appears  to  me  more  desirable  than  indolent 

the  utmost  contempt  on  him.  So  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  14 :  Jbtua  itU  grtx  OOXImm^ 
dueeMiola  OurioriM,  for  JUio;  on  which  passage  see  Popma."  Oortius. 

M  rrivileges  and  ri^ht  of  ludieaturej  Juraetjadicia,  "SyJla  had  trans- 
ferred ^ejudicia^  or  right  of  being  yt^tces,  frofm  the  equUeaU}  the  senators." 
Bumouf, 

•*  By  the  hire  of  their  own  h\oodi\Swmet  Mnauinis  mercede.  Some  copies 
have  9mmH  scmguvMs  ecBde,  which  Wasse,  I  believe,  is  the  only  editor  that 
has  been  found  to  defend ;  ^e  takes  sangmnis  in  the  sense  of  "  relatives." 
The  Koman  people  had  shed  their  own  blood  to  establish  a  t^rranny  over 
themselves.  Oerlach  compares  Tacit/  Agric.  80 :  JBrUanma  sermtidemmam 
gwUdie  emit,  quotidiepascU.  ^ 

^  This  high  <iffloe]  Moo  oummnm  itn^tervum.    The  consnlBhip. 
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servitude.  And  if  you,  my  iellow-citiEeiis,  approve  of  this  sen- 
timent,  give  me  your  support,  and,  relying  on  the  gracious 
assistance  of  tke  gods,  foUow  your  consul,  Marcus  .^knilins,  as 
your  leader  and  guide  to  the  recovery  of  your  ^edom." 


THK    SPEECH    OF   LUCIUS   PHILIPPUS"'    AGAINST  MARCUS 
^MHJUS    LEPIDUS. 

"  I  could  wish,  beyond  all  things,  Conscript  Fathers,  that 
the  state  should  be  at  peace,  or  that,  if  it  be  in  danger,  it 
should  be  defended  by  its  ablest  citizens ;  and  that  mischievous 
plots  should  prove  the  ruin  of  their  contrivers.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  every  thing  is  disordered  by  factious  disturbances; 
disturbances  excited  by  those  whom  it  would  better  become  to 
suppress  them.  "What  the  worst  and  weakest,  moreover,  have 
resolved,  is  to  be  executed  by  the  ^ood  and  wise.  For  war, 
though  adverse  to  your  inclinations,  is  to  be  undertaken  b^  us 
because  it  pleases  Lepidus ;  unless  any  of  us,  perchance,  choose 
to  secure  nim  peace^'  on  our  part,  and  to  suffer  hostilities  on 
his. 

"Just  heaven!  ye,  whg  yet  rule  this  city,"*  but  take  no 

M  Philippns]  "Ltidus  Marcitts  Philippns,  who  had  been  consttl  A.n.a 
668,  and  in  whose  consulate  Crassns  the  Orator  died.  See  Cic.  Orat.  lii.  1. 
'DiiB  speech  was  not  delivered  immediately  after  that  of  Lepidus.  But 
Catulns,  the  colleague  of  Lepidus,  being  adverse  to  his  views,  and  raising 
vehement  opposition  to  them,  the  senate  ordered  them  to  set  out  to  their 
respective  provinces  (that  of  Catulus  being  Italy,  and  that  of  Lepidus,  Gallia 
Cisalpina),  navin^  previously  bound  thein  by  an  oath  not  to  make  war  on 
each  other.  Lepidus,  notwithstanding,  having  collected  the  remains  of  the 
Marian  party  in  Etruria,  and  having  mspirea  numbers  of  people  m  those 
parts  with  the  hope  of  recovering  the  firanchise,  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived by  Svlla,  advanced  upon  the  city  with  a  large  army,  and  encamped 
near  the  Miivian  bridge.  From  this  position  he  was  driven  by  Catulus  and 
Cneius  Pompcy,  but  round  means  to  recruit  his  forces  in  Etruria,  an  J  be- 
gan to  threaten  Kome  with  a  new  war,  and  to  demand  ibr  himself  a  second 
consulship.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Philippus  endeavored  to  rouse  the 
senate,  wnich  was  deficient  in  spirit,  and  disposed  to  mild  measures,  with 
the  following  speech.  A  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  in  accordance  with 
his  suggestions,  and  Catulus,  with  the  authority  of  pro-consul,  nitacked 
Lepidus  in  Etruria,  routed  him  several  times,  and  compelled  him  at  last  to 
take  refuge  in  Sardinia,  where  he  fell  a  victim  to  disease."  Barnmif.  ^ 

^  To  secure  him  peace,  etc.]  Pacem prcsstare  et  helium  paii.  "  Nisi  quia 
velit  pacem  Lepido  prsestare,  et  ab  illo  bellum  pati."  BuTna*if.    "  Pacem 
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thought  for  its  interests,  see  that  Lepidus,  the  worst  of  all  in- 
famous characters,  of  whom  it  can  not  be  decided  whether  his 
wickedness  or  baseness  is  the  greater,  heads  an  army  for  op- 
pressing our  liberties,  and  from  being  contemptible  has  made 
nimself  formidable  ;  while  you,  whispering  and  shrinking  back, 
influenced  by  words'*  and  the  predictions  of  augurs,  desire 
pea(*.e  rather  than  maintain  it,  being  insensible  that,  by  the 
weakness  of  your  resolutions,  you  lessen  at  once  your  own  dig- 
nity and  his  fears.  And  this  is  a  natural  consequence,  when, 
by  plunder,*"'  he  has  gained  from  you  a  consulship,  and,  by  his 
factious  proceedings,  a  province  with  an  army.  What  would 
he  have  received  for  gocfd  deeds,  when  you  have  bestowed  such 
rewards  on  his  villainies  ? 

"  But,  you  will  say,  those  who  have  to  the  last  voted  for 
sending  deputies,  for  peace,  concord,  and  other  things  of  the 
kind,  have  obtained  favor  from  him.  On  the  contrary,  Qiey  were 
held  in  contempt,  thought  unworthy  of  any  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration, and  fit  only  to  be  the  prey  of  others,  as  persons 
who  sue  for  peace  with  the  same  weakness  with  which  they 
iost  it  when  it  was  in  their  possession.  For  myself  when,  at 
the  very  first,  I  saw  Etruria  conspiring  with  him,  the  proscribed 
called  to  his  support,  and  the  republic  rent  into  factions  by  his 
bribes,  I  thought  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  accordingly 
followed  with  a  few  others,  the  measures  of  Catulus.  But  that 
party,  who  extolled  the  services  of  the  w^milian  fainily  toward 
the  state,  and  said  that  the  greatness  of  the  Romans  had  been 
increased''  by  lenity,  could  not  then  perceive  that  Lepidus  had 

the  senators  whom  Philippns  was  addressing/'  Wasse,  This  seems  to  be 
the  only  right  mode  of  mterpretation,  though  Wasbe  afterward  changed 
his  mind,  and  derided  Crispmus  for  having  been  of  the  same  opimon 
as  himself.  Certainly^  as  Gerlach  observes,  the  expression  omiasa  curd 
can  not  with  any  propnety  be  referred  to  the  gods ;  lor  the  goverment  of 
the  gods  consists  in  care^  and  if  they  ceased  to  have  any  care,  they  would 
cease  to  have  any  government ;  tlioagh  to  men  the  words  regUU  enaomissa 
curd  may  be  equally  applicable,  in  the  sense  which  I  have  given  to  them  in 
the  text  Dareau  Delamalle  and  De  Brossea  also  refer  omissa  curd  to  the 
senators.  And  this  mode  of  taking  the  passage  is  supported  by  what  fol- 
lows, ws  mussafUes  et  relractantesy  etc.,  which  is  but  a  continuation  of  the 
address  to  the  senate. 

»  By  words  J  Verbis,  "  Verbis  est  proptaer  verba,  h.  e.  augurum  re&ponaa 
ct  vatum  carmma,  h,  e.  libros  Sibyllmos."  Cortius. 

^J  By  plunder,  etc.]  Mc  rapinis  consvlatum,  **  Lepidus,  when  he  was 
prsetor  in  Sicily,  had  so  plundered  that  province,  that  Cicero,  in  making  one 
of  his  strong  coarges  affainst  Verres,  says  that  he  did  what  he  ooula  not 
have  justified  even  by  the  example  of  Lepidus."  Bumovf, 

•1  Had  been  increased]  Awnsae,  For  avaisse  se,  or  audam  esse,  Cate^ 
ii'  Aul.  Gkll.  xviii.  12,  says  ed  res  eorum  auxU, 
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done  any  llung  extraordinary ;  and  even*wiben  he  had  taken 
up  arms  without  your  authority,  and  for  the  destruction  of  your 
liberty,  each  of  them,  by  seeking  wealth  and  patronage  for  him- 
self weakened  the  public .  counsels.  At  that  time,  however, 
Lepidus  was  merely  a  marauder,  at  the  head  of  a  few  camp- 
followers  and  cut-throats,  each  of  whom  would  have  periled 
his  life  for  a  day's  wages ;  now  he  is  a  pro-consul  with  full 
authority — ^an  authority  not  bought,  but  conferred  on  him  by 
yourselves,  and  with  officers  still  obliged  by  law  to  obey  him; 
while  th^e  have  flocked  to  his  standard  the  most  profligate 
characters  of  all  ranks ;  men  who  are  turbulent  from  distress 
^md  cupidity,  and  harassed  with  the  consciousness  of  crimes ; 
who  are  at  ease  in  broils,  and  restless  in  peace ;  who  excite 
tumult  after  tumult,  and  war  afier  war ;  and  who  were  first  the 
followers  of  Satuminus,  then  of  Sulpicius,  next  of  Marius  and 
Damasippus,'^  and  have  now  become  the  instruments  of  Lepidus. 
Etruria,  moreover,  is  in  insurrection ;  all  the  remains  of  the  last 
war  are  resuscitated;  theSpains  are  solicited  to  take  arms; 
Mithridates,  on  the  very  frontier  of  our  tributaries  that  yet  sup- 
port us,  is  watching  an  opportunity  to  commence  hostilities ; 
and  nothing,  but  a  proper  leader,"  is  wanting  to  subvert  our  * 
government.  I  therefore  entreat  and  conjure  you,  Conscript 
Fathers,  to  give  your  serious  attention  to  the  matter,  and  not 
to  suffer  the  unbridled  influence  of  corruption,  like  the  ravages 
of  a  disease,  to  spread  by  contact  to  the  uninfected.  For  when 
honors  are  heaped  on  the  unprincipled,  scarcely  will  any  one 
maintain  an  integrity  which  is  unrewarded.  Or  are  you  wail>- 
ing,  till,  having  again^*  brought  his  army  upon  you,  he  attacks 
the  city  with  nre  and  sword  ? — a  step  which  is  at  much  less 
distance  from  his  present  assumptions  than  was  that  from  peace 
and  concord  to  civil  war ;  a  war  which  he  commenced  in  de- 
fiance of  every  obligation,  himian  and  divine ;  not  to  redress 
his  own  grievances,  or  those  of  the  persons  whose  cause  he  pre- 
tends to  vindicate,  but  to  subvert  our  laws  and  our  liberty* 
For  he  is  disquieted  and  harassed  with  raging  desires,  and 
terror  for  his  crimes ;  he  is  undecided  and  restless,  pursuing 
sometimes  one  scheme  and  sometimes  another ;  dreading  peace, 

n  Bamosippue}  See  Cat.  o.  CI. 
.    M  A  proper  leader]  IcUmeum  dntcem,    "A  sneer  at  the  incompetency  of 
Xiepidns."  Bumouf, 

M  Agfdn]  Burmu,    He  had  previonaly  advanced  to  the  Milvian  bridge. 
Sm  the  flnt  note  on  thia  speeoh. 
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and  haiingswar;  feeling  that  be  most  abstain  from  laxmy  and 
licentiousness,  yet  taking  advantage  meantime  of  your  inactivily, 
inactivity  which  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  not  rather 
call  fear,  or  pusillanimity,  or  infatuation;  for  while  you  see 
peril  threatemng  you  like  a  thunderbolt,  you  merely  wish,  each 
for  himself,  that  it  may  not  fall  upon  you,  but  without  making 
the  least  effort  to  prevent  it. 

"  Consider,  I  pray  you,  how  the  temper  of  the  times  is 
changed  from  what  it  was.  Formerly,  designs  against  the  com- 
monwealth were  conducted  secretly,  and  measures  for  its  defense 
with  openness,  and  thus  the  lovers  of  their  country  had  an  easy 
advantage  over  incendiaries ;  now,  peace  and  concord  are  pub- 
licly impugned,  and  supported  only  by  plans  concerted  in 
secret.  Those  who  espouse  a  bad  cause,  show  themselves  in 
arms ;  you,  Conscript  Fathers,  shrink  back  in  terror.  But  for 
what  do  you  wait,  unless  you  are  ashamed  or  unwilling  to  act 
as  becomes  you  ?  Do  the  declarations"  of  Lepidus  influence 
you  ?— of  Lepidus,  who  sa3rs  that  each  should  have  his  own, 
and  yet  retains  the  property  of  others ;  who  exclaims  that  laws 
established  by  arms"  should  be  abrogated,  and  yet  seeks  to 
'  bring  us  under  his  yoke  by  a  civil  war;  who  asserts  that  the 
civic  franchise  should  be  restored  to  those  from  whom  he 
denies  that  it  has  been  taken ;  and  who  insists,  for  the  sake  of 
concord,  on  the  re-establishment  of  the  tribunitial  power,  by 
which  all  our  discords  have  been  inflamed.  O  most  abandoned 
and  shameless  of  men !  Are  the  distresses  and  troubles  of  the 
citizens  become  objects  of  thy  care,  who  hast  nothing  in  thy 
possession  but  what  has  been  obtained  by  violence  and  in- 
justice ?  Thou  demandest  a  second  consulship,  as  if  thou  hadst 
resigned  the  first ;  thou  seekest  a  pretended  peace,  by  means 
of  a  war  that  breaks  the  real  peace^^  which  we  enjoy^ ;  thou 
art  a  traitor  to  us,  a  deceiver  of  thy  party,  and  the  enemy  of 
all  honest  men  I  Hast  thou  no  shame,  before  either  gods  or 
men,  both  of  whom  thou  hast  offended  by  thy  perfidies  and 
perjuries  ?  But,  since  thou  art  what  thou  art,  I  exhcnrt  thee  to 
persist  in  thy  course,  and  to  keep  thy  arms  in  thy  hands ;  and 

M  Declarations]  Mandaia.  "  Lepidns  might  previously  have  sent  depu- 
ties to  the  senate  and  the  people  with  some  statements  or  dedaratioos.^' 
(hHius.    "  Probahly  to  treat  about  the  abrogation  of  Sylla^s  laws/'  Oerku^* 

**  Laws  established  by  arms]  £6Ui  mra.  "  Laws  which  Sylla  had  ink- 
posed  on  the  Bomana,  after  his  victory.''  Bvmmif, 

^  That  breaks  the  real  peaoe,  etc]  Quo  foria  (m^  pax)  ditivriaiur. 
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do  not  make  thyself  uneasy,  and  keep  us  in  suspense,  by  delayii^ 
thy  traitorous  purposes.  Neither  our  provinces,  nor  our  laws, 
nor  our  household  gods,  endure  thee  as  a  citizen.  Proceed, 
then,  as  thou  hast  begun,  that  thou  mayst  as  soon  as  possible 
meet  thy  deserts ! 

**But  you,  O  Conscript  Fathers,  how  long  will  you  keep  Ae 
republic  in  insecurity  by  your  delays,  and*  meet  arms  only  with 
words?*'  Forces  are  levied  against  you ;  money  is  raised, pub- 
licly and  privately,  by  extortion ;  troops  are  led  out,  and  placed 
in  garrisons  ;*•  the  laws  are  under  arbitrary  and  capricious  man- 
agement ;  and  yet  you,  meanwhile,  think  only  of  sending  depu- 
ties and  preparing  resolutions.  But,  be  assured,  the  more 
earnestly  you  apply  for  peace,  the  more  vigorously  will  war  be 
urged  against  you,  as  your  enemy  will  find  himself  better 
supported  by  your  fears  than  by  the  justice  and  goodness  of 
his  cause.  For  whoever  professes  a  hatred  of  civil  broils,  and 
of  the  effusion  of  Roman  blood,  and  keeps  you,  for  that  reason, 
defenseless,  while  Lepidus  is  in  arms,  recommends  you  to  sub- 
mit to  the  treatment  -which  the  vanquished  must  endure,  when 
you  yourselves  must  inflict  it  on  others.  Such  counselors  ad- 
vise peace  on  your  part  toward  him,  and  war  on  his  toward  you. 
If  exhortations  of  this  nature  please  you,  if  such  insensibility 
has  taken  possession  of  your  breasts,  that,  forgetful  of  the  crimes 
of  Cinna,  by  whose  return  into  the  city  all  3ie  dignity  of  your 
order  was  trampled  in  the  dust,  you  will  nevertheless  put  your- 
selves, your  wives  and  children,  into  the  power  of  Lepidus,  what 
need  is  there  of  resolutions,  or  what  is  the  use  of  the  aid  of 
Catulus?  He,  and  all  other  honest  men,  concern  themselves 
for  the  state  in  vain.  But  act  as  you  please ;  the  bands  of 
Cethegus,*"  and  of  other  traitors,  stand  ready  for  you,  eager  to 
renew  their  ravages  and  burnings,  and  to  arm  their  hands  afresh 
against  your  household  gods.    If  Hberty  and  honor,*^  however, 

**  Meet  arms  only  -mth  words]  Ver^  arma  UntahaiUa,  ''  Adver&us  Le- 
pidi  arma  verbos  tantnm  ptignabitiB.''  Bwnouf,  **  Ne  Tons  kasez-voiis 
point  de  n^opposer  anz  armes  qne  de  vained  |>aroies  V^  Dt  Btoshb, 

*>  Troops  are  led  oat,  and  placed  in  ffanisonsT  PrcBsidia  ded/ueta  atque 
impotUa,  *•'•  Cortios  leaves  it  donbtfal  whether  the  sense  is  dedwsta  aunt 
ahaprasaidia  e^  urbibuSf  aUa  mposita  ;  or,  dedwsta  in  urhea  et  imjoowUt  prua- 
ridia.  De  Brosses  and  Darean  Delamalle  preferred  the  former  mterpreta- 
tion.*'  Sitmouf,    I  have  adopted  the  latter. 

M  CethegusJ  **  Cains  Cethe^ns,  who  was  afterward  one  of  CatUine's  ao- 
complices.    See  Cat.,  c  17."  Mwrnavf, 

«>  Liber^  and  honor]  lAbeirUu  at  nara,  "  Vera,  i,  e.  jnstnm,  rectum." 
Oeriach,    Cortin»  and  Boznoof  alM>  read  v&ra^  Hftveroamp  and  others  have 
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have  more  attractions  for  you,  decide  on  what  is  worthy  of  the 
name  of  Rome,  and  stimulate  the  courage  of  your  valiant  sup- 
porters. A  new  army  is  at  your  devotion,  with  colonies  of  vet- 
erans,^' all  the  nobility,  and  the  most  able  commanders.  .  For- 
tune follows  the  braver  side ;  and  the  force  which  the  enemy 
hail  collected  through  our  remissness,  will  dwindle  away  when 
we  begin  to  exert  ourselves. 

"My  opinion  therefore  is,  that  since  Lepidus  is  advancing 
with  an  army,  raised  on  his  own  responsibility,  in  concert  with 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  commonwealth,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  Appius  Claudius 
the  interrex,**  Quintus  Catulus  the  pro-consul,  and  others  who 
are  in  authority,  be  directed  to  guard  the  city,  and  to  make  it 


FROM  THE  SECOND  BOOK. 


A  Ligurian  woman,  named  Corsa,**  observing  that  a  bull  in  a 
herd  which  she  was  tending  on  the  coast,  was  accustomed  to 
swim  over  the  water,  and  to  return  from  time  to  time  with  an 
increase  of  flesh,  and  desiring  to  learn  on  what  unknown  pas- 
ture he  fed,  followed  the  animal,  the  next  time  that  he  left  the 
other  cattle,  in  a  boat  to  the  island.  On  her  return,  the  Ligu- 
rians,  being  informed  of  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  ide, 
went  over  to  it  in  boats,  and  called  it  by  the  name  of  the  woman 
who  discovered  and  guided  them  to  it.     Isidore,  xiv.  6. 


Metellus,*'  after  a  year's  absence,  having  returned  into  Further 

beUa,  which  makes  very  good  sense,  and  to  which  the  strongest  ohiection 
that  can  be  made  is  that  Ballast  or  Lepidus,  was  more  likelj  to  use  tue  sin.- 
gular. 

«  Colonies  of  veterans]  CoUmm  D€$erum  fnilUvm,  "  Old  soldiers  from 
the  colonies  of  Sylla."  JBumou/» 

*»  Appiofl  Claudius  the  interrex]  "This  speech  was  delivered  jl.xt.c.  677, 
abont  the  end  of  January,  when,  as  the  consuls  for  the  year  were  not  yet 
created,  Appius  Cliiudius  was  interrex."  Bwnumf, 

^  That  the  bepubuo  bbceivs  no  in/ubt]  See  Cat.,  c  29. 

4«  Corsa]  This  story  is  noticed  by  Stephanus :  Cor»U,  says  he,  i«an  island 
w  ihs  T^rrhmian  Ma,  named/r<m  Oorea,  afemale  tiUim  who  tended  eatUe  ;  U 
M  alao  caXUd  Oorsica,^^  Colerus.  The  usual  Greek  name  for  it  was  Kvavoc, 
Cymus. 

<•  Metellue]  "  Metellus  Phis,  wtio  had  carried  on  the  war  against  Serto- 
riuSi    He  was  the  son  of  Metellus  X^umidieus."  Jhtmcnff, 
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Spain,  was  followed,  with  great  honor,  by  a  concourise*''  of  people 
of  both  sexes,  flocking  iogetheT  from  all  parts,  and  collecting 
along  the  roads  and  on  the  house-tops.  His  quaestor,  Caius 
Urbinus,  and  others  who  knew  his  disposition,  invited  him  to  a 
banquet,  and  entertained  him  with  a  splendor  exceeding  that 
of  the  Romans  or  any  other  people,  adorning  the  houses  with 
tapestries,  ensigns,  and  scenes  suited  to  the  gorgeousness  of  a 
theater ;  the  ground  being  sprinkled  with  saffron,*"  and  other 
ceremonies  being  used  as  in  a  much-frequented  temple.  As  he 
was  sitting,  too,  an  image  of  victory,  let  down  by  a  rope,  with 
a  noise  to  imitate  thunder,  placed  a  crown  upon  his  head ;  and, 
as  he  moved  about,  frankincense  was  offered  to  him  as  to  a  de- 
ity. .  His  dress,  as  he  reclined  at  the  table,  was  mostly  a  figured 
toga ;  the  most  exquisite  dainties  were  set  before  him ;  for  several 
varieties  of  birds  and  other  animals,  previously  unknown,  had 
not  only  been  collected  throughout  the  province,  but  brought 
over  the  sea  from  Mauretania,  for  the  occasion.  But  by  such 
indulgences  he  lost  something  of  his  gloiy,  especially  in  the 
opinion  of  the  older  and  more  austere,  who  regarded  them  as 
savoring  of  pride  and  presumption,  and  unsuitable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Roman  empire.  Macrob,  Sat  ii.  0.  JVbnttw.  JSo- 
sipater,  1.  i. 


FROM  THE  THIRD  BOOK. 


Had  I  as  often  engaged  in  toils  and  dangers,  Ck>nscript  Fath- 
ers, against  you,  my  country,  and  our  household  gods,  as,  under 

«  With  great  honor,  by  a  oonoonl^J  Jfagnd  glorid  eoneyrrentMim  undimt^. 
Gerlaoh  taSes  gl(yna  in  the  sense  ofghnatio,  ImidcAio,  Thus  it  will  oe, 
**  with  the  ffreat  honor  or  praise  of  a  ooncoarse." 

«8  Sprintued  with  saffiron]  Crow  aparsa,  Thev  used  a  mixture  of  aaf&on 
and  wine  for  the  purpose.  Comp.Trop.  iv.  6,  74;  Hor.  £p.  ii.  1,  79;  Stat, 
guv.  ii.  1, 160 ;  Spartian.  Adr.,  c.  19 ;  Lncret.  li.  416.  Plin.  H.  «.  xxi  6 ; 
Crocum  vino  miri  amgruUj  proBeique  duld  /  trittim  ad  (heatra  replenda. 

4»  Letter  of  Pompey]  "In  the  oonsnlship  of  Gotta  and  Octavins,  a.u.o. 
679,  the  un&vorableness  of  the  weather,  and  the  depredations  of  pirates, 
had  caused  a  great  scarcity  of  com  at  Borne ;  and  the  money  which  had 
been  raised  to  supply  Metellus  for  the  Spanish  war  (see  Sail.  Fran^.  Incert 
lib.,  Peounia  qua  aa  Mspaniense  Mlvm,  etc.),  was  necessarily  expended  in 
procuring  provisions  for  the  dty.  Nor  was  Fompey,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  another  army  in  Spriin.  sufficiently  assisted  from  home :  while,  in  that 
part  of  the  countiy  wmoh  ne  occupied ,  the  crop  of  com  during  the  last  two 
yean,  had  been  but  amalL    In  the  following  year,  aeoordingly,  the  army 
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my  leadership,  from  my  earliest  youth,  your  most  desperate  en- 
emies have  been  defeated,  and  your  tranquillity  secured,  you 
could  have  decided  on  nothing  more  severe  than  you  now  detex^ 
mine  against  me,  whom,  after  exposing  me,  at  an  earlier  age 
than  usuaV^  to  a  most  arduous  war,  you  compel,  as  far  as  is  in 
your  power  (together  with  an  army  that  has  done  you  honor- 
able service),  to  perish  of  hunger,  the  most  wretched  of  all 
deaths.  Was  it  with  such  expectations  that  the  people  of  Rome 
sent  their  sons  into  the  field  ?  Is  such  the  recompense  given 
for  wounds,  and  for  so  much  blood  shed  in  defense  of  the  state  ? 
Weary  with  writing  and  sending  messengers  to  you,  I  have  ex- 
hausted the  whole  of  my  private  fortune  and  expectations,  while, 
during  the  last  three  years,  I  have  scarcely  received  from  you 
pay  sufficient  for  one.  What,  in  the  name  of  the  immortal 
gods,  do  you  think  of  me  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  my  own  re- 
sources are  equal  to  an  exchequer,  or  that  I  can  support  an  army 
without  provisions  and  money  ?  I  indeed  allow  that  I  set  out 
for  this  war  with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  having,  in  forty  days 
after  I  received  from  you  the  title  of  general,  assembled  an  army, 
and  driven  the  enemy,  who  were  then  pressing  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  Italy,  from  the  Alps  into  Spain.  Over  those  mountains 
I  opened  a  passage  different  from  that  of  Hannibal,  and  more 
convenient  for  us.  I  recovered  Gaul,  the  Pyrenees,  Laletania,*^ 
the  Dergetes,**  and  withstood  the  first  attack  of  the  conquering 

was  ^p-eatly  in  want  of  provisions,  as  well  as  of  monej.  Pompey,  havinif 
in  vain  solicited  supplies,  by  frequent  letters  and  messages,  from  the  senate, 
at  length  wrote  this  angry  epistle,  in  which  he  threatens,  in  no  very  obscure 
terms,  to  return  to  Italy  with  his  army.  The  people  were  accordingly  seised 
with  great  alarm,  dreading  that  Sertorius  might  follow  Porapey,  or  even 
anticipate  him.  LucuUus,  too.  was  afraid  that  Pompey  would  snatch  from 
him  tne  command  of  the  Mitnridatic  war,  which  Fompey^ndeed,  greatly 
desired  to  have,  as  beinff  superior  to  that  which  he  hela.  The  senate  were 
therefore  induced  to  send  the  requisite  supplies.  This  happened  two  years 
before  the  end  of  the  Sertorian  war."  Burwuf, 

M  At  an  earlier  age  than  usual]  Cowtra  aUatem,  **  He  was  deputed^  tho 
oommand  of  the  Sertorian  war  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  in  the  character 
of  pro-consul,  though  he  had  not  before  held  any  civil  office.  Be  Brosaes, 
who  says  (ii.  28)  that  he  was  only  twan^-three,  is  in  error.**  Bwmo^, 

M  Laletania]  Laleianiam.  This  is  the  reading  adopted  by  Cortius,  Bur* 
nou£  De  Brosses.  and  €krlaoh.  Laletania  was  a  district  of  Spain,  between 
the  Iberus  and  tne  Pyrenees.  Havercamp  reads  Zaeeiamam,  which  lay  in 
the  same  part  of  Spain,  a  little  iluther  fh>m  the  coast. 

M  The  Dergetes]  I  read  Iterpetes^  with  De  Brosses ;  Havercamp  has  Iter- 
ifetvm;  Cortius,  Bumouf,  and  Gerlaoh,  read  Indioetet;  but  the  neigetes,  a 
more  considerable  people,  bordering  on  both  the  Lacetani  and  Laletani. 
seem  much  more  likdy  to  nave  been  mentioned  by  Pompey.  Carrio  indeed 
notices  that  PHny,  H.  N.  iii.  8,  has  ZaUtani  et  hdigeUa;  but  this  proves 
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Sertoiius  with  newly-raised  troops  and  inferior  numbers ;  and  I 
passed  the  winter,  not  in  the  towns,  or  so  as  to  gratify  my  sol- 
diers for  the  sake  of  popularity,^'  but  in  the  midst  of  the  fiercest 
enemies.  Need  I  recount  the  battles  which  I  have  fought,  the 
expeditions  which  I  have  undertaken  in  the  winter,  the  towns 
which  I  have  destroyed  or  recovered  ?  Actions  speak  sufficiently 
for  themselves  without  the  aid  of  words.  The  capture  of  the 
adversary's  camp  at  Sucro,  the  battle  at  the  river  Durius,^^  the 
slaughter  of  Herennius  the  enemy's  general,  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  army  and  the  city  of  Y alentia,  are  sufficiently ' 
known  to  you.  For  these  services,  grateful  Fathers,  you  recom- 
pense me  with  want  of  money  and  want  of  food.  The  condition 
of  my  army  and  that  of  the  enemy,  are  consequently  similar. 
Pay  is  given  to  neither ;  and  both  might  march  unopposed*' 
into  Italy ;  of  which  circumstance  I  warn  you,  and  entreat  you 
to  consider  of  it,  and  not  to  oblige  me  to  provide  for  my  neces- 
sities on  my  own  responsibihty.  That  portion  of  Hither  Spain, 
which  is  not  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  we  or  Sertorius 
have  utterty  desolated,  except  the  cities  on  the  coast ;  but  these 
are  a  positive  charge  and  burden  upon  us.  Gaul,  during  the 
last  year,  supplied  the  army  of  Metellus  with  pay  and  provis- 
ions, but  now,  from  the  badness  of  the  crops,  can  scarcely  sup- 
port itself.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  exhausted  not  only  my 
private  property,  but  my  credit.  To  you  alone,  Conscript 
Fathers,  can  we  apply ;  and,  unless  you  relieve  us,  the  army, 
and  the  whole  Spanish  war  with  it,  will  transfer  itself  against 
my  will,  but  not  without  forewarning  to  yourselves,  from  hence 
into  Italy. 

nothing^.  The  Indigetes  or  Indicetffi  ore  placed  by  geographers  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  their  chief  town  being 
Emporium  or  Emporiffl. 

6»  For  the  sake  of  popularity]  Mb  amintume  med,  "  Neque  ita  nt,  per  am- 
bitionem,  mitites  indul^entiiis  naberem.  Ambitionem  vero  intellige  militaris 
gratiie  oaptationem,  ut  m  Jug.,  o.  45.'^    Bumouf, 

M  Bunus]  "  Pompey's  statement  would  seem  to  refer  to  the  river  Turia, 
not  the  Burins.  Our  author,  in  a  fi'o^ment  of  the  second  book,  says  Inter 
Ima  numtmm  et  dextrum  Jkmen  Turvxm,  quod  VaUntiam  parvo  intervaUo 
prasUrfluit,  Plinius,  however,  calls  the  same  river  Juriusr  Cbrtiut,  De 
Sroeses  agrees  with  Cortius.    The  Turia  is  now  called  the  Gnadalamar, 

•»  Unopposed]  Victor,  "  The  army  of  Pompey,  victorious  in  the  field, 
might  be  driven  from  Spain  by  famine ;  that  of  Sertorius,  though  conquered, 
might  then  enter  Italy  with  as  littla  opposition  as  if  it  had  been  victorious.** 
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SPEECH   OF   MAOE&  LICINIUS,       TRIBUNE   OF  THE  PEOPUB,   TO   ■ 
THE  ROMANS. 

"  If  you  did  not  know  the  difference,  my  fellow-countrymen, 
between  the  rights  transmitted  to  you  from  your  ancestors^  and 
the  servitude  intended  for  you  by  Sylla,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  me  to  enter  on  a  long  dissertation  on  the  subject,  and  to 
show  for  what  grievances,  and  on  what  occasions,  the  people  of 
^  Rome  withdrew  under  arms  from  the  senate,  and  how  they  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  tribunes  as  defenders  of  their  rights.  As 
it  is,  I  need  only  encourage  you,  and  guide  you  in  the  way  by 
which  I  think  your  liberty  must  be  secured.  I  am  not  ignorant 
how  great  that  power  of  the  nobility  is,  which  I,  alone,  de- 
ficient in  resources,  and  with  the  mere  empty  semblance  of 
office,  am  endeavoring  to  deprive  of  its  authority  ;  or  how  much 
more  securely  the  worst  of  men  act  in  combmation,  than  the 
best  by  themselves.  But  besides  the  confidence  which  I  bave 
in  you,  a  confidence  which  suppresses  all  apprehension,  I  am 
sure  that  to  struggle  unsucdessfully  in  defense  of  liberty,  is,  to 
a  man  of  spirit,  more  satisfactory  than  not  to  have  struggled  at 
alL    Yet  others,  who  have  been  created"  for  the  vindication 

M  Speech  of  Maoer  lidnius]  '<  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  afanoet  tSi 
power  nad  been  taken  from  the  tribunes  of  the  people  by  Sylla.  The  oodsoI 
Lepidna  was  the  first  that  snbseqnently  endeavored  to  re-establiah  it ;  after- 
ward, A.u*o.  678,  Sidnins.  one  of  the  tribanea  themselTea,  made  a  similar 
effort,  but  was  sueoessfhlly  opposed  by  the  consul  C.  Soribonios  Curio.  In 
the  following  yeflar,  C.  Aureuus  Cotta,  one  of  the  consuls,  restored  to  the 
tribunes  the  ri^ht  of  holding  other  offices  after  the  tribunate.  In  a.u.o.  680, 
the  tribune  Qumctius  made  an  attempt  to  recover  the  whole  of  their  privi- 
leges, but  was  defeated.  At  last,  in  the  consulship  of  Cassius  Varaa  and 
Terentius  Lucnllus.  a.u.o.  681^  C.  I^cinius  Maoer  brought  the  matter  forward 
again,  but  the  settlement  of  it  was  delayed  till  the  return  of  Pompey  from 
the  war  in  Spain.  That  Pompey,  when  he  was  afterward  consul  with  Crasaus, 
A.V.O.  684.  restored  the  rights,  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  clamorously 
demanded,  to  the  people,  is  generally  known."    JBumouf. 

*^  Cuus  Macer,  as  an  oraUfr,  was  always  deficient  in  influence,  but  was  an 
advocate  of  such  diligence  as  eould  scarcely  be  surpassed.  Had  DOt  hia  life^ 
his  manners,  and  his  look,  destroyed  the  effect  of  his  intellectual  power,  his 
name  among  pleaders  would  have  been  much  greater.  His  iangnagey 
though  not  copious,  was  far  from  being  poor ;  though  not  highly  pofisbed, 
it  was  far  ftom  being  rude ;  but  his  mode  of  utterance,  his  gesture,  and 
whole  demeanor,  were  entirely  devoid  of  grace.,  His  care,  however,  in  pro- 
ducing and  arranging  his  matter,  was  so  extraordinary,  tiiat  I  have  scarcely 
known  greater  diligence  or  attention  in  any  one ;  yet  it  seemed  to  be  the 
offspring  rather  of  subtlety  than  of  skill  in  oratory.  Though  he  was  much 
esteemed  in  private,  he  had  a  greater  reputation  in  public  causes."  Cie« 
Brut.,  67. 

*7  Others,  who  have  been  ereated,  etc.}  OtnneaalUereaU  pro  Jure  9etH%^^ 
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of  your  rights,  have  all  been  induced  by  personal  interest,  by 
the  expectation  of  advantage,  or  by  actual  bribery,  to  turn  their 
whole  power  and  authority  against  you,  esteeming  it  better  to  be 
treacherous  for  hire  than  to  maintain  their  integrity  without  re- 
ward. They  have  all,  accordingly,  submitted  themselves  to  the 
rule  of  a  faction,  who,  on  the  pretense  of  conducting  a  war, 
have  assumed  the  control  of  the  treasury  and  the  army,  of  king- 
doms and  provinces,  and  have  built,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
spoils  taken  from  you,  a  stronghold  for  your  oppression ;  while 
you,  Hke  a  tame  herd,  yield  yourselves,  notwithstanding  the 
greatness  of  your  numbers,  to  be  possessed  and  fleeced  by  a  few, 
and  robbed  of  all  that  your  ancestors  left  you,  except  the  power 
of  electing  magistrates,  who  were  once  your  defenders  and  are 
now  your  tyrants.  All,  therefore,  have  now  gone  over  to  them ; 
but  if  you  recover  your  privileges,  most  of  them  will  soon  re- 
turn to  you  rfor  but  few  have  3ie  courage  to  defend  the  cause 
which  they  aaopt),  and  all  other  advantages^*  will  be  on  the  side 
of  you  who  are  the  stronger.  Can  you  fear,  indeed,  that  any 
force  of  your  adversaries  will  stop  you,  if  you  persist  in  a  pur- 
pose with  unanimity,  when  they  continue  to  dread  you  even 
though  inactive  and  irresolute  ?  unless  you  can  suppose  that 
Caius  Cotta,  a  consul  deep  in  the  heart  of  their  fection,*'  restored 
certain  privileges  to  your  tribunes  from  some  other  motive  than 
fear.  As  for  Lucius  Sicinius,'"  who  first  dared  to  speak  of  the 
tribunitial  authority,  though  he  was  cut  off  while  you  scarcely 
ventured  to  murmur,  yet  his  oppressors  dreaded  your  displea- 
sure, even  before  you  complained  of  their  injustice.  At  such 
inactivity  on  your  part,  my  fellow-citizens,  I  can  not  sufficiently 
wonder ;  for  you  well  understand  that  the  hope  of  redress  from 
them  is  vain. 

"  "When  Sylla,  who  imposed  this  detestable  slavery  on  you, 

"  Not  only-  the  tribunes,  hut  all  other  magistrates,  as  is  evident  fW)m  im- 
pena^  which  follows."  Gerlach,  The  tribanes  of  the  people  had 'no  iim- 
peri/um.  or  military  command,  but  only  potettatu  or  civil  power. 

M  Other  advantages]  (%(^^a.  SoCorUos  and  Burnout  Havercamp  and 
Oerlach  have  ccBtert,    The  masculine,  indeed,  seems  preferable. 

M  Deep  in  the  heart  of  their  faction]  M /actions  media,  "  Selected  for 
the  consulate  from  the  venr  faction  of  your  enemies."  Bumouf,  De  Brosses 
understands  hy /actio  meaia^  a  party  who  had  determined  to  pursue  a  mid- 
dle course  of  action  between  the  people  and  the  nobles ;  but  who  else  has 
believed  in  the  existence  of  such  a  party  at  Bome  ? 

^  Lucius  Sidnius]  See  the  first  note  on  this  speech.  He  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed,  having  hem  killed,  it  was  supposed,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
oonsul  Curio. 
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died,  you  thought  that  there  was  an  end  of  your  troubles.  But 
Catulus,"  still  more  implacable  than  Sylla,  arose  in  his  stead. 
Disturbances  affected  you  in  the  consulship  of  Brutus  and 
JEmilius  Mamercus.*'  Caius  Curio  played  the  tyrant  even  to 
the  destruction  of  your  innocent  tnbune.*"  With  what  fury 
LucuUus,  during  the  last  year,  made  head  against  Lucius  Quinc- 
tius,'*  you  all  witnessed.  And  what  an  uproar  is  now  excited 
against  myself!  But  such  proceedings  would  be  without  a  pur* 
pose,  if  they  meant  to  cease  to  be  your  tyrants,  before  you  cease 
to  be  their  slaves.  Besides,  in  all  these  civil  conmiotions,  though 
other  objects  are  pretended,  the  contention  on  both  sides  is  for 
sovereignty  over  you.  Other  struggles,  from  the  licentiousness 
of  the  nobility,  their  hatred  lo  particular  persons,  or  their  un- 
bounded avarice,  have  burst  forth  from  time  to  time,  but  one 
thinff  only  has  continued  to  be  the  aim  of  both  parties,  the  one 
seekmg  to  secure  it,  and  the  other  to  abolish  it  forever,  I  mean 
the  tribunitial  power,  the  weapon  prepared  by  your  ancestors 
for  the  defense  of  your  liberty. 

"  To  these  matters  I  warn  and  entreat  you  to  give  serious 
consideration ;  not  changing  the  names  of  things  to  suit  your 
own  indolence,  and  giving  to  slavery  the  title  of  tranquillity, 
which,  if  villainy  prevail  over  justice  and  honesty,  you  will 
have  no  opportunity  to  enjoy,  though  you  might  have  had,  if 
ou  had  not  bestirred  yourselves  at  all.  Reflect,  too,  that  un- 
ess  you  gain  the  mastery,  they  will  press  you  harder  than 
before,  since  all  injustice  increases  its  safety  by  severity. 

"  *  What  think  you  that  we  should  do,  then  V  some  one  will 
say.  First  of  all,  I  think  that  you  should  lay  aside  your  present 
fashion  of  manifesting  activity  in  your  tongues,  and  cherishing 
pusillanimity  in  your  hearts,  and  of  meditating  on  liberty  only 
while  you  remain  in  the  place  where  you  are  publicly  addressed. 
In  the  next  place  (that  I  may  not  urge  you  to  those  forcible 

n  OatoliulThe  same  who  is  mentioned  in  the  first  note  on  the  speech  of 
Philippns.  He  was  a  man  of  high  character;  Maoer  speaks  in  disparage- 
ment  of  him  to  serve  his  own  purposes.  See  Cic.  De  OSL,  i.  22 ;  VeO.  Pat., 
ii.  81. 

03  Brutus  and  JSmllius  Mamercnsl  *<In  the  year  677,  when  the  war 
against  Lepidns  was  at  its  height/'    Mumouf. 

•*  Innocent  tribune]  Sidnius.  Bee  above.  Curio  was  consul  with  Cn.  Ck^ 
tavius,  in  the  year  678. 

**  LudUR  Quinctius]  Bee  the  first  note.  *^  Cicero  calls  him  an  orator  well 
qualified  to  make  turbulent  harangues,  Brut.,  c.  62.  He  also  speaks  of  him, 
and  of  the  disturbances  which  he  excited,  in  his  Oration  for  ClnentiuB,  c  84, 
89, 40,  and  elsewhere.^^    Bwrwfuf. 
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measures  by  which  jour  ancestors  procured  for  themselves  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  a  share  in  the  magistracy  previously  con- 
fined to  the  patricians,  and  the  privilege  of  voting  independ- 
ently of  the  senate),  I  would  ask,  since  you  have  full  power 
either  to  do  or  not  to  do,  on  your  own  account^  what  you  per- 
form at  the  command  and  for  the  service  of  others,"  whemer 
you  wait  for  Jupiter,  or  some  other  god,  to  advise  you  as  to 
your  conduct  ?  You  yourselves,  my  fellow-citizens,  by  execut- 
ing those  lordly  conmumds  of  the  consuls  and  decrees  of  the 
senators,  give  them  your  sanction  and  authority,  and  increase 
and  strengthen  the  despotism  exercised  over  you.  Not,  I  say, 
that  I  would  persuade  you  to  revenge  your  injuries,  but  rather 
to  remain  at  rest;  nor  do  I  demand  restitution  of  your  rights 
from  a  love  of  discord,  as  they  falsely  charge  upon  me,  but 
from  a  desire  to  see  an  end  of  discord,  and,  if  they  obstinately 
refuse  you  justice,  I  do  not  recommend  armed  violence  or  a  se- 
cession, but  only  that  you  should  forbear  to  shed  your  blood  in 
their  behalf.  Let  ^  them  hold  and  exercise  their  offices  in  their 
own  way ;  let  them  obtain  triumphs ;  let  them  pursue  Mithri- 
dates  as  well  as  Sertorius  and  the  remnant  of  the  exiles,  with 
their  trains  of  statues  and  images ;""  but  let  danger  and  toil  be 
far  from  you,  who  have  no  share  in  the  advantage  of  them ; 
unless  indeed  your  services  have  been  repaid  by  the  late  law, 
so  suddenly  passed,  for  the  distribution  of  com ;"  a  law  by 
which  they  have  estimated  the  liberty  of  each  individual  at  the 
price  of  ten  gallons*'  of  com,  an  allowance  not  more  nutritious 
than  that  wMch  is  granted  to  prisoners.    For  as,  by  that  small 

«*  For  the  eervioe  of  others]  Pro  aliis.  He  means  military  service  ;^  and 
hints  that  they  might  take  up  arms  for  themselves,  if  they  pleased,  or  might 
refuse  to  serve  in  the  army. 

*•  With  their  trains  of  statues  and  images]  Oum  imaginilnu  suie,  *^  Let 
them  lead  out  the  smoky  efSgies  of  their  tbre&therB  into  the  field,  instead 
of  soldiers."    Bu)movf. 

•»  Iaw— for— com]  "In  the  year  679,  the  consul  Cotta  had  distributed 
com  to  the  people,  in  consequence  of  the  &mine  of  which  I  have  spoken  in 
the  first  note  ou  the  Letter  of  Pompey,  and  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
speech  of  Cotta  that  appears  below.  Afterward  a  new  law  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  Cassius  and  Terentius  (in  the  year  in  which  this  speech  was 
delivei«d),  by  which  five  modi!  of  corn  a  mouth  were  given  to  every  poor 
citizQp."    Bumouf, 

M  Ten  gallons j^tni  modHi,  "The  modius,  the  prindpal  div  measure 
of  the  Bomans,  was  equal  to  one  third  of  the  amphora  (Volusius  Miecianus, 
Festus,  Bhemn,  Fann,  ap.  Wurm,  §  67),  and  therefore  contained  1  gall. 
7*8676  pints  English,"  Dr.  SmiUi's  I)ictio^ary.  Five  modii  would  there- 
fore be  equal  to  9  gall.  7*2880  pints ;  nearly  ^0  gaUons, 
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pittance,  deatli  i»  just  kept  oflf  from  people  in  jails,  while  thefr" 
strength  wastes  away  ;  so  neither  does  your  slender  provision 
relieve  you  from  the  care  of  keeping  your  famiUes ;  and  the 
idlest  of  you  are  disappointed  of  your  humhle  hope  of  support. 
And  though  indeed  it  were  ample,  yet  when  it  is  offered  as  the 
price  of  slavery,  what  insensibility  do  you  manifest  in  sufferings 
yourselves  to  be  deceived,  and  in  thinking  that  you  are  laid 
under  obligation  by  what  is  intended  to  do  you  wrong !  For  it 
is  only  by  deluding  you  that  they  have  any  power  over  you  as 
a  body,  or  will  make  any  attempts  upon  you;  and  it  is  their 
art  against  which  you  must  guard. 

"  "fiiey  prepare  measures  to  soothe  you,  and  try  to  put  you 
off  till  the  arrival  of  Cneius  Pompey ;  a  man  whom,  as  long  as 
they  dreaded  him,  they  bore  in  triumph  on  their  shoulders^  but 
whom,  when  their  fear  is  over,  they  are  ready  to  tear  in  pieces. 
Nor  are  they  ashamed  (assertors,  as  they  call  themselvies,  of  lib- 
erty) of  being  too  timid  to  redress  a  grievance,  or  too  weak  to 
defend  a  right,  great  as  is  their  number,  without  the  support 
of  that  single  person.  To  myself,  indeed,  it  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent, that  Pompey,  a  young  man. of  so  much  honor,  will  rather 
be  your  leader,  if  you  agree  to  choose  him,  than  a  sharer  in 
their  tyranny;  and  that  he  will  be  the  most  forward  to  re- 
establish the  power  of  your  tribunes.  But  there  was  a  time, 
my  fellow-citizens,  when  each  individual  depended  on  the  con- 
junctive strength  of  the  community,  and  not  the  community 
on  the  power  of  one ;  and  when  no  single  person  could  give  or 
take  away  from  you  such  rights  as  those  under  consideration. 
But  I  have  said  enough ;  it  is  not  want  of  knowledge  that  im- 
pedes your  course,*'  but  it  is  I  know  not  what  torpor  that  has 
seized  you,  under  the  influence  of  -jrhich  you  are  moved  neither 
by  honor  nor  by  disgrace  ;  you  have  given  up  every  thing  for 
the  sake  of  slotnfid  indulgence,  thinking  that  you  have  ample 
liberty  because  your  backs  are  spared  the  scourge,  and  because 
you  may  walk  whither  you  please,  a  spectacle  to  your  wealthy 
masters.  But  your  fellow-citizens  in  the  country  have  not  even 
these  privileges ;  but  are  crushed  between  the  jarrings  of  the 
powerful,  and  sent  into  the  provinces  to  be  the  property  of  the 
magistrates.     They  %ht  and  conquer  only  for  a  motion ;  and 

•*  It  is  not  want  of  knowledge  that  impedes  your  conrse]  ITeqns  enim  ^ 
naranUa  res  da/udU,  "  dattdit,  i,  e.  cUmaioat ;  non  propter  ignorantiam  t«s 
miniis  procedit.  Apnl.  de  Deo  Socr.  Ui  vH  dubUatione  dcmdertty  i^ 
dwmatume  conaitUret,^^    Cortius^ 
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wliate\rer  party  has  the  advantage,  the  people  suffer  the  treat- 
ment of  the  vanquished.  And  such  treatment  they  will  suffer 
daily  more  and  more,  as  long  as  ^our  oppressors  continue  to 
make  greater  efforts  in  support  of  their  tyranny,  than  you  exert 
for  the  recovery  of  your  liberty."  " 


FROM  THE  FOURTH  BOOK. 

LEITEB    OF   HITHBIDATES   TO    KINO   ABSACSS/^ 

King  Mithridates  to  King  Arsaces,  wishing  health.  All 
who  are  solicited,  when  in  prosperous  circumstances,  to  take  a 
share  in  a  war,  ought  to  consider  whether  they  may  still  con- 
tinue at  peace,  and  whether,  at  the  same  time,  that  which  is 
requested  of  them  be  suflSciently  just  and  safe,  glorious  or  dis- 
honorable. If  you  were  at  liberty  to  enjoy  uninterrupted  tran- 
quillity ;  if  a  most  unprincipled  enemy  were  not  threatening 
you ;  if  illustrious  renown,  in  case  of  subduing  the  Romans, 
were  not  awaiting  you,  I  should  not  venture  to  ask  your 
alliance,  or  indulge  a  vain  hope  of  uniting  my  ill-fortune  with 
your  prosperity.  The  circumstances,  however,  which  seem 
hkely  to  deter  you,  I  mean  your  resentment  against  Tigranes,^' 

TO  «  This  speech,  which  is  the  most  vehement  and  bitter  of  all  those  in 
SalluBt,  seems  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  It  has  all  the  atin^ 
and  strengih  of  the  forum  (aonleos  et  nervos  forenses),  and  its  author  seems 
to  have  rivaled,  not  only  Thnoydides,  but  Demosthenes  himself."  Ger^ 
loch. 

**  in  spite  of  the  chimors  of  lidnins,  however,  the  senate  succeeded  in 
putting  off  the  dedsion  of  the  matter  to  the  return  of  Pompey:  who, 
to  giun  the  fiivor  of  the  populace,  annulled  all  the  laws  of  the  dictator, 
and  restored  to  the  tribunes  the  privilege  of  disturbing  the  state.'^  Jhtreau 

71  XiCtter  of  ]Mjthridate&  to  Sang  Arsaoesl  *'  Mithridates,  driven  from  his 
kingdom  by  the  sucoeeses  of  Luoullus,  had  fied  into  Armenia,  to  Tigranes. 
Here  he  renewed  the  war,  but  both  he  and  Tigranes  were  conquered,  and 
the  metropolis,  Tigranocerta.  was  taken.  At  this  period,  it  appeared  that 
Arsaces,  lang  of  we  Parthians.  was  stronsr  enough  to  secure  victory  to 
-whichsoevep  side  he  might  attaon  himself^  if  he  could  be  persuaded  to  at* 
tach  himself  to  either.  IQs  alliance  was  accordingly  sought,  on  the  one 
huid  by  Lucullus,  and  on  the  other  by  Mithridates  and  'Dgranes.  To  sway 
his  wavering  resolution  toward  himself,  Mithridates  wrote  the  following 
letter.  But  its  effect  on  Arsades,  who  distrusted  Sextilius,  LucuUus's 
deputy,  was,  that  he  resolved  to  unite  himself  to  neither  side.  De  Brosses, 
V.  81,  ««j."    Burrumf, 

»  Kesentment  agiunst  Tigranes,  etc.]  "'Rgranes,  several  years  before, 
had  been  given  aa  a  hostage  to  the  Parthiana  (see  Justin.,  xxxviii.  8),  and 
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on  account  of  the  recent  wax,  and  the  unfortunate  state  of  my 
aflfairs,  will  appear,  if  you  but  take  a  just  view  of  the  matter^ 
the  greatest  incentives  to  induce  you  to  join  me.  Tigraaes, 
ready  to  submit  to  you,  will  consent  to  whatever  terms  you 
please  ;  for  myself,  Fortune,  who  has  taken  much  from  me,  has 
givejx  me  experience  to  advise  others ;  and  what  is  beneficial  for 
those  prosperous  as  yourself  I,  who  am  fallen  from  the  height 
of  power,  afford  you  an  example  for  the  better  conduct  of  your 
affairs. 

The  Romans  have  constantly  had  the  same  cause,  a  cause  of 
the  greatest  antiquity,  for  making  war  upon  all  nations,  people, 
and  kings,  the  insatiable  desire  for  empire  and  wealth.  Prompt- 
ed by  this  incentive,  they  first  took  up  arms  against  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia ;  but,  being  pressed  by  the  Carthaginians, 
they  assumed  the  mask  of  friendship,"  and,  at  the  same  time, 
artfully  diverted  Antiochus,  who  was  coming  to  his  aid,  by  the 
concession  of  Asia.'*  Soon  after,  when  they  had  made  Philip 
their  slave,'*  Antiochus  was  despoiled  of  all  his  dominions  on 
this  side  Mount  Taurus,  and  ten  thousand  talents.  As  for  Per- 
ses,  the  son  of  Philip,  when,  after  many  and  various  contests,  he 
had  received  from  them  a  pledge  of  faith  before  the  gods  of 
Samothrace,  these  crafty  devisers  of  treachery,  who  had  given 
him  life  by  the  articles  of  their  agreement,  killed  him  by  de- 
priving him  of  sleep.'"     Eumenes,  of  whose  friendship  they  os- 

had  been  restored  by  them  to  his  father's  kiogdom ;  bnt  compelled,  at  the 
Bamt  time,  to  give  "op  seventy  vaUeys  of  the  Annenian  territory  as  the  price 
of  his  restoration.  (Strab.,  xi.)  Some  time  afterward,  when  his  courage  waa 
roused  by  his  alliance  with  Mithridates,  he  resumed  possession  of  his  land, 
and  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Farthians  altogether.  Hence  the  anger  oi 
Arsaces.    Be  Brosses,  v.  2."  Bumoyf, 

73  Assumed  the  mask  of  friendship]  ^mitfi^iomniTiuZan^.  "Friendship, 
namely,  for  Philip.  And  as  they  pretended  friendship  for  Philip  while  the 
Punic  continued,  so  they  pretended  friendship  for  Antiochus  as  long  as  the 
war  with  Philip  continued."  Bwtno^f, 

74  Concession  of  Asia]  Ooncessione  Asia.  "  It  nowjiere  appears  that  the 
Bomans,  at  that  time,  made  any  formal  cession  of  any  part  of  Asia  to  Anti- 
ochus. But  we  find  from  livy,  xxjiii.  39,  that  Antiochus,  when  Philip  was 
fighting:  for  the  Bomans,  took  the  opportunity  of  seizing  on  several  dUes 
belonging  to  that  prince,  and  that  the  Bomans,  at  the  time,  took  no  notice 
of  the  matter.^'  Bv/rwn^, 

76  Made  Philip  their  slave]  Tmcbo  PhUippo,  "  Sc.  in  servHtOem,  under 
the  name  of  an  ally ;  for  Philip  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Bomans  against 
Antiochus,  Livy,  xxxvi.  8."  Bumovf, 

7«  Depriving  him  of  sleep]  When  Perses  was  defeated  by  Paulina 
.£milius,  and  driven  from  Macedonia,  he  fied  to  the  island  of  Samothrace, 
and  took  refuge  in  a  temple.  Octavius,  the  commander  of  the  Boman  fleet, 
persuaded  hini  to  quit  it,  and  tn«|  liiipself  to  thQ  f^th  of  the  ISonuuis^ 
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tentatiottsly  boast,  they  at  first  betrayed  to  Antiochus,  as  the 
price  of  a  peace  with  him.  Attalus,  the  guardian  of  a  captured 
territory,"  they  reduced,  by  pecuniary  exactions  and  insults, 
from  a  monarch  to  the  most  wretched  of  slaves ;  and  then,  hav- 
ing forced  an  unnaturar*  will  in  his  name,  they  led  his  son 
Aristonicus,  for  having  attempted  the  recovery  of  his  lather's 
kingdom,  in  triumph  like  a  conquered  enemy.  Asia  was  next 
occupied  by  their  troops,  and  at  length,  on  the  death  of  Nicom- 
edes,'*  they  seized  and  ravaged*'  the  whole  of  Bithynia,  though 
there  was  undoubtedly  a  son  born  of  Nusa,  whom  they  had  re- 
cognized as  queen.  What  shall  I  say  of  myself?  I  was  on 
eveiy  side  separated,  by  kingdoms  and  provinces,"^  from  their 
dominions,  yet,  as  I  was  reported  to  be  rich  and  averse  to  slavery, 
they  provoked  me  to  war  by  setting  Nicomedes  upon  me  f^  I 
being,  indeed,  perfectly  aware  of  their  evil  intentions,  and  hav- 
ing declared  with  regard  to  the  Cretans,  then  the  only  free  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  and  king  Ptolemy,  that  that  would  happen 

Veil.  Paterc.,  i.  9.  Liv.,  zliv.  xlv.  Having:  been  led  in  tritunDh,  he  was 
allowed  to  reside,  at  the  intercession  of  iBmilios,  nnder  g^ard  at  Alba, 
where  he  is  said  by  most  anthors  to  have  died  by  abstfdning  A*om  food. 
Platarch.  however,  in  Ills  life  of  Panllus  JSmilins,  c.  87,  reliues  that  the 
BoldierB  07  whom  ne  was  guarded,  having  for  some  reason  taken  a  dislike 
to  Mm,  and  not  daring  to  offer  him  violencej  used  means  to  prevent  him 
firomsieeplng,  bv  which  he  died.    8ee  also  Diodor.  Sic.  Hb.^  zzxi. 

'7  Guardian  of  a  captured  territory]  Cuatodem  ofri  eapHvt,  *^He  insinu- 
ates  that  the  kingdom  of  Attalus,  even  during  his  life,  was  but  a  province 
of  the  Bomans."  Bumoi{f. 

76  UnnaturalJ  Impio,  Because  Attalus,  by  sudai  a  will,  set  aside  his  own 
children.  Justui.,  xsxvi.  4,  intimates  that  Attalus  was  never  vexy  sound  in 
mind.  Porphyrio.  on  Hor.  Od.,  ii.  18,  ^eque  AtUUi  Igfy(Afa%  hares  rfffiam  00- 
eupaviy  says  that  the  expression  hoirea  occupavi  *^  conveys  a  suspicion,  from 
which  we  suppose  that  the  Romans  claimed  this  inheritance  by  a  forged 
will  f  Suspicumem  dai,  qua  existimamtu  faUo  tettametUo  Bomanos  hanc  nbi 
JuBreditaiem  vindicdsse,  Mithridates,  therefore,  seems  not  to  have  been  the 
only  one  that  suspected  the  Bomans  of  unfair  dealing  in  the  matter. 

)•  Nicomedes]  He  also  left  his  dominions  to  the  Bomans  by  will.  See 
liv.'Epit.,  xciii. ;  Veil.  Pat.  u.  4. 

^  Seized  and  ravaged]  JHrwuere. 

•I  Provinces]  Tetrarchiia,    See  on  Gat.,  c.  20. 

oa  B^  setting  Nicomedes  upon  me]  Per  Mcomedem,  **  He  makes  the  same 
complaiut  in  Justin.,  xxxviii.  5.  Nicomedes  had  been  expelled,  bvthe 
arms,  indeed,  of  his  brother,  but  by  the  secret  instigation  or  Mithrioates, 
ftom  his  kingdom ;  and  the  senate,  by  sending  legates,  effected  his  restora* 
tion.  .  .  .  But  the  Boman  generals,  who  hoped  for  rich  spoils  from  a  war, 
incited  Nicomedes  to  invade  the  dominions  of  Mithridates.  Of  this  aggrea* 
Biou  Mithridates  made  bitter  complaints,  but  finding  no  redress,  thou^t  it 
time  to  commence  hostilities.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  war  with  Mithri- 
dates, who  had  previously,  in  name  at  least,  been  the  ally  of  the  Bomans, 
Bee  Appian,  Be  BelK  MiUuid."  ^mtimi/. 
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which  has  since  come  to  pass.  My  wrongs  I  avenged  ;  I  ex- 
pelled Nicomedes  from  Bithynia ;  I  recovered  Asia,  the  spoil  of 
king  Antiochus;*'  I  took  the  heavy  yoke  of  servitude  from 
Greece,  It  was  only  the  baseness  of  Archelaus,®*  that  vilest  of 
slaves,  in  betraying  my  army,  that  prevented  my  progress.  And 
those  whom  cowardice,  or  the  wretched  policy  of  resting  their 
security  on  my  eflforts,  withheld  from  taking  arms  in  my  behalf 
pay  the  severest  penalties  for  their  folly ;  Ptolemy  is  buying 
off  war,  from  day  to  day,  with  money  ;'*  and  the  Cretans, '•  who 
have  already  been  once  attacked,  will  see  no  end  of  hostilities 
till  they  are  utterly  subjugated. 

For  my  own  part,  perceiving  that  war  against  me  was  rather 
delayed  by  the  Romans  (on  account  of  their  troubles  at  home), 
than  peace  secured  to  me,  I  resumed  hostilities ;  though  Tigra- 
nes,  who  now  too  late  approves  my  counsels,  refused  to  join 
me ;  though  you  were  at  a  great  distance ;  and  though  all  the 
neighboring  powers  were  upder  submission  to  my  enemies.  I 
routed  Marcus  Cotta,  the  Roman  general,  in  a  battle  by  land  at 
Chalcedon ;  and  despoiled  him  of  a  fine  fleet  by  sea.  But  be- 
ing delayed,  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army,  by  a  long  siege  at 
Cyzicus,  I  suffered  from  want  of  provisions ;  tor  no  one  assisted 
me  by  land,  and  the  winter  prevented  all  rehef  by  sea.  Com- 
pelled, therefore,  though  not  by  any  force,  of  the  enemy,  to  re- 

^  Asia,  the  spoil  of  king  Antiochns]  Asiamque  'spdium  regis  AntiockL 
"  He  calls  it  a  spoil,  because  it  had  been  taken  from  Antiochns  by  the  Bo- 
mans.  See  above,  Aniioekus  omni  ds  Tburum  a^^ro^^fpolicUvs  est:  *  Antio- 
chns was  despoiled  of  all  his  dominions  on  this  side  Mount  Taurus.'  *'  Ci»^ 
Uus. 

w  Archelaus]  "  General  of  the  anny  of  Mithridates,  who,  having  lost 
Athens,  and  smfered  defidats  at  Chsronea  and  Orchomenus,  made  peace,  in 
the  name  of  Mithridates,  with  Sylla,  to  which  the  kinff.  after  some  delay, 
gave  his  sanction.  But  extrordmary  honors  bein^  paia  to  Archelsos  by 
Sylla,  Mithridates  began  to  suspect  him  of  havmg  acted  treacherously^ 
both  in  the  field  and  with  regard  to  the  peace ;  a&d  nis  suspicions  were  in> 
creased,  when,  being  sent  to  the  legions  of  Fimbria,  who  had  expressed 
some  intention  of  deserting  to  Mithndates,  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner 
by  them,  and  his  attendants  skun.  Havinjp  afterward  recovered  his  libwty, 
but  dreading  the  wrath  of  his  master,  he  fled,  with  his  wives  and  children, 
to  the  Eomans,  to  whom  he  ever  continued  faithful.  See  Plutarch,  Vit. 
Syll.  and  Appian  de  Bell.  Mithrid."  Bumauf, 

8»  With  money]  PretiOy  "  A  force  d'argent"  De  Brasses,  "  He  perhaps 
refers  to  those  lai^ge  presents  made  by  Ptolemy  to  Lucullns.  Plutarch  m 
Lucull."  Goriitts, 

w  The  Cretans,  etc.]  "  The  Cretan  war,  if  we  would  but  admit  the  truth, 
we  ourselves  occasioned,  solely  from  the  desire  of  subduing  that  noble 
island.  It  was  thought  to  have  favored  Mithridates,  and  we  resolvM  to 
take  vengeance  for  this  offense  by  force  of  arms." — ^Floras,  iii.  7. 
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tizm  to  xnj  own  Leieditary  dominioDs,  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose,  by  shipwrecks  at  Parium*'  and  Heraclea,  my  fleet  and  the 
flower  of  my  troops.  I  recruited  my  army,  however,  at  Cabira;** 
but,  aflber  various  encounters  with  Lucullus,  a  second  scarcity 
aflected  both  of  us.  But  he  had  the  kingdom  of  Ariobarzanes,^* 
still  iminjured  by  the  war,  for  a  resource;  while  I,  finding 
all  the  country  round  me  wasted,  retired  to  Armenia ;  the  Ro- 
mans pursuing,  not  me,  but  their  own  plan*®  of  subverting 
every  kingdom  ;  and  because  they  were  enabled,  from  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  pass  through  which  we  marched,  to  prevent  us 
from  coming  fiurly  to  action,  they  attribute  what  was  the  con- 
sequence of  Tigranes'  imprudence,  to  the  successful  efforts  of 
their  own  arms. 

I  entreat  you  then  to  consider,  whether,  if  I  am  subdued,  you 
will  find  yourself  better  able  to  resist  the  Romans,  or  more 
likely  to  see  an  end  put  to  the  war.  I  know  indeed  that  you 
have  abundance  of  troops,  arms,  and  treasure ;  on  which  ac- 
counts you  are  sought  by  me  as  an  ally,  and  by  them  as  a  prey. 
And  what  remains  best  for  you**  to  'xietermine,  is,  while  the 
kingdom  of  Tigranes  is  still  flourishing,  and  while  I  am  in  pos- 
session of  troops  inured  to  war,  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  termin- 
ation at  a  distance  from  home,  and  with  little  labor,  by  the 
efforts  of  our  own  soldiers;  since  Tigrane^  and  myself  can 
neither  conquer  nor  be  conquered  without  hazard  to  you. 

Are  you  ignorant  that  the  Romans  had  spread  tiiemselves 
westward  until  the  ocean  stopped  their  progress,  before  they 
turned  their  arms  against  us  ?  And  that  they  have  had  nothing, 
from  the  very  commencement  of  their  being,  neither  home,  nor 
wives,  nor  lands,  nor  rule,  but  what  they  have  gained  by  rapine  ? 
Originally  a  herd  of  fugitives,  without  a  country,  without  any 

^  Fariuml  "  A  town  on  the  coast  of  M^sia  Minor,  not  fiur  Arom  Cyzions. 
See  Cellar. j  ui.  8."  Cortius,    Heradea  was  in  Pontus. 

^  Cabira]  A  city  of  Fontns,  bordering  on  Armenia,  afterward  named 
Diopolis  by  Pompey."  Gortma, 

«•  Ariobarzanes]  Xing  of  Cappadoda. 

M  Porsuing,  not  me,  bnt  their  own  plan]  Secuti  non  me,  aed  moretA  auum. 
Of  such,  a  play  on  a  word,  I  believe  that  there  is  no  other  instance  in  Sal- 
last. 

*i  And  what  remains  best  for  you,  etcAGoeisrum  oonsHmm  est,  Tigrama 
regno  ifUegro,  etc.  This  is  the  reading  of  iBumouf^  whose  interpretation  I 
have  followed,  bat  withoat  feeling  sure  that  it  is  nffht.  Cortias  points  the 
words  o^nsiUum  est  Tigratus,  regno,  etc.,  a  mode  which  Gerlach  advooates 
in  his  notes,  but  ffives  the  other  method  in  his  text.  He  justly  calls  tha 
passages  loeue  d/^^dUlknue^ 
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known  parents,*'  they  founded  an  empire  by  the  destruction  of 
mankind,  said  are  restrained,  neither  by  human  nor  divine  ob- 
ligations, from  ravaging  and  oppressing  all,  whether  friends  or 
allies,  near  or  remote,  weak  or  strongi  Every  power  that  does 
not  become  their  slave,  and  regal  powers  most  of  all,  they  re- 
gard as  an  enemy.  Few  states  wish  for  liberty ;"'  but  most  pre- 
fer just  monarchs;  on  which  account  they  detest  us,  as  their 
rivals  in  power,  and  likely  to  be  the  avengers  of  the  cause  of 
mankind.  For  yourself  in  particular,  who  are  master  of  Seleu- 
cia,  the  greatest  of  cities,  and  of  Persia,  renowned  for  its  wealth, 
what  can  you  expect  from  them  but  dissimulation  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  war  hereafter  ?  The  Romans  have  weapons  to  attack 
all,  but  the  keenest  for  those  whose  conquest  will  yield  most 
spoil.  It  is  by  daring  and  deceit,  and  by  raising  war  upon  war, 
that  they  have  become  great.  Pursuing  this  course  they  will 
either  suppress  all  other  powers,  or  perish  in  the  attempt  And 
to  effect  their  destruction  will  not  be  difficult,  if  you  on  the 
side  of  Mesopotamia,  and  I  on  that  of  Armenia,  surround  their 
army,  which  will  be  thus  deprived  of  provisions  and  succor,  and 
which,  indeed,  has  been  hitherto  preserved  only  by  the  fevor 
of  Fortune,  or  by  our  own  fault.  You  will  then  be  celebrated 
among  posterity,  as  having  come  to  the  aid  of  great  princes,** 
and  having  suppressed  the  spoilers  of  nations.  This  course  I 
advise  and  exhort  you  to  take ;  and  not,  by  suffering  me  U>  per- 
ish, to  delay  your  own  destruction  merely  for  a  while,  rather 
than  become  a  conqueror  by  uniting  with  me.** 

•9  Without  any  known  parents!  Sine  parentibus,  "  Sans  parens."  J>e 
Brasses.  Gortias  takes  parentes,  In  this  passage,  in  the  sense  of  sabjeets, 
saying  that,  in  the  miscellaneous  multitude  that  formed  the  origin  of  Kome, 
theve  were  neither  imperantes  nor  parentesy  neither  governors  nor  subjects ; 
but  this  interpretation  is  justly  condemned  by  Gerlach,  who  dtea  fix>m 
Sen.  Ep.,  108,  And  pater  nuuus,  and  from  Hor.  Sat.  i.,  6, 10,  Vtros  naUis 
ma;oriou8  orios.  He  might  have  added  what  is  said  of  Servius  Tullivis  in 
JAvy^Patre  mdlo,  moire  serva. 

•8  Few  states  wish  for  liberW]  P(mci  Ubert&temr-^vohint  "  He  speaks 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Asiatics,  who  neither  knew  liberty  by 
experience,  nor  had  any  due  conception  of  it ;  referring  especially  to  the  case 
of  the  Cappadocians,  who,  when  the  last  of  the  family  of  their  sms  Ariar- 
athes,  who  had  been  killed  by  MithridateSj  died,  were  made  free  by  their 
own  senate  at  the  direction  of  Mithridates  himseli ;  but  they  soon  declared 
that  a  nation  could  not  exist  without  a  monarch,  and  chose  Ariobarzanes  for 
their  king,  with  the  approbation  of  their  senate.  Justin.,  xxxviii.  2.  *  Lib- 
erty.' says  Montesquieu,  has  appeared  insujjportable  to  people  who  have 
not  oeen  accustomed  to  enjoy  it ;  as  a  pure  air  is  sometimes  hurtfhl  to  such 
08  have  lived  in  marshy  districts.'  Spirit  of  Laws,  xix.  2."  Bumouf, 

M  Great  princes]  Mof^nis  regibtts.    Himself  and  Tiffranes. 

f»  <t  The  arts  of  the  Bomans  are  nowhere  more  frdly  exposed  than  ia  this- 
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Of  what  book  thfe  following-  BpeecL  ia  a  fragment  is  uncertain.  Cortius, 
Gerlach,  and  Buniouf,  think  that  it  formed  part  of  the  tliird.  De  Brosses 
places  it  in  the  second. 

SPEECH  OP  CAIUS  COTTA,**  THE -CONSUL,  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

"  It  has  been  my  lot,  my  fellow-citizens,  to  experience  many 
perils  at  home,  and  many  reverses  in  the  field ;  which,  by  the 
help  of  the  gods  and  my  own  efforts,  I  have  partly  endured  and 
partly  surmounted;  but  in  none  of  them  have  I  been  found 
wanting  in  ability  to  direct  my  conduct,  or  in  industry  to  exe- 
cute my  plans.  Prosperity  and  adversity  have  wrought  changes 
in  my  resources,  but  never  in  my  mind.  Yet,  in  our  present 
calamitous  circumstances,  every  support,  in  common  with  For- 
tune, seems  to  have  deserted  me.  Old  age,  too,  which  is  a  bur- 
den in  itself,  doubles  my  anxiety ;  for,  at  my  advanced  period 
of  life,  I  can  not  hope  even  to  die  with  honor."  Should  I 
prove  a  traitor  to  you,  and,  after  being  twice  bom*^  lightly 
esteem  my  household  gods,  my  country,  and  this  supreme  com- 
mand, what  torture  would  be  sufficient  for  me  during  life,  or 
what  punishment  after  death  ?  All  the  torments  attributed  to 
the  infernal  regions  would  be  too  little  for  my  guilt. 

letter.  We  are  not  to  believe,  however,  with  the  learned  De  Brosses,  that 
it  was  written  by  Mithridates  himself;  ....  for  the  commencement  of  it 
is  a  manifest  imitation  of  Thucydides,  i.  82 ;  and  the  diction  of  Sallust  is 
easily  to  be  recognized  throughout  it."  Bumauf, 

••  Cains  CottaJ  "  This  speech,  as  appears  from  internal  evidence,  was 
spoken  by  Cuus  Aurelius  Gotta,  consul  in  the  year  679^  when  a  disturbanoo 
had  arisen  among  the  people  in  consequence  of  the  &mme  of  which  we  have 
spoken  in  the  first  note  .on  the  Letter  of  Pompey.  It  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  referred  to  the  third  book  of  Sallost^s  History ;  and  they  are  greatly  in 
error  who  attribute  it  to  Marcus  Cotta,  who  was  routed  by  Mithridates,  and 
whom  tbe^  suppose  to  be  here  deprecating  the  anger  of  the  people  on  ac- 
count of  his  defeat.  It  is  plain,  from  the  words  of  the  speaker,  that  the 
people  were  threatening  him  with  death  under  the  influence  of  hunger. 
.  .  .  .  C.  Cotta  was  a  very  great  orator.  Cicero  says  much  respecting  him. 
Brut.  80,  40,  55.  He  is  also  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  treatise  jDe  Oratar*.^^ 
Bwmouf.  Qerlach^s  remarks,  on  the  authorship  of  this  speech,  are  to  the 
same  ettect. 

•'  Even  to  die  with  honor]  "For  he  can  not  die  with  honor,  who  dies 
under  the  imputation  of  a  great  crime.'^    Bumovf, 

•8  Twice  bom]  Bii  gmitus.  "  Those  were  said  to  be  ^  geniti  in  the 
state,  who.  after  some  calamity,  attained  eminent  honor^  or  who,  after  beinff 
banished  from  their  country,  were  received  into  it  again.  That  Cotta  haa 
been  exiled,  and  had  returned,  appears  from  what  he  afterward  says,  and 
from  Cicero,  Brut.,  c.  90.  So  Cicero,  Epist.  ad  Att.,  vi.  6,  calls  his  own  re- 
turn jroXtyyeycffta."  Cortitu.  He  was  exiled,  according  to  Bumouf,  A.tT.o. 
668,  and  recalled  by  Sylla  after  his  victory  over  Marius. 
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"  From  my  earliest  manhood,  both  as  a  public  and  private 
character,  my  conduct  has  been  before  you ;  whoever  wished 
to  profit  by  my  advocacy,  my  counsel,  or  my  purse.  Las  never 
been  refused.  I  have  exerted  no  subtilty  of  eloquence  or  talent 
to  work  mischief.  Though  most  desirous  of  friendship  as  a 
private  individual,  I  have  incurred  the  most  violent  enmities  in 
the  cause  of  the  state.  But  when  I  was  overpowered,  together 
with  the  commonwealth,  by  a  victorious  fection  ;  when  I  stood 
in  need  of  relief  from  others,  and  was  expecting  still  greater 
calamities,  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  restored  to  me  my  countr}^, 
and  my  household  gods,  with  the  greatest  possible  honor.  For 
such  benefits,  if  I  could  lay  down  a  life  (which  is  impossible) 
for  each  of  you^  I  should  hardly  think  that  I  testified  suflScient 
gratitude.  Since  life  and  death  belong  to  nature  ;•*  but  the 
privilege  of  living  among  one's  countrymen,  without  censure, 
uninjured  in  reputation  or  fortune,  is  given  and  received  as  a 
favor  from  one's  country. 

"  You  have  elected  us  Consuls,*  my  fellow-citizens,  at  a  time 
when  the  republic  is  in  the  greatest  embarrassment  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  generals  in  Spain*  are  calling  for  pay, 
troops,  arms,  and  provisions;  demands  which  their  circum^ 
stances  oblige  them  to  make ;  for,  from  the  defection  of  our 
allies,'  and  Sie  retreat  of  Sertorius  over  the  mountains,  they  can 
neither  come  to  an  engagement,  nor  obtain  necessary  supplies. 
Armies  are  maintained  in  Asia  and  Cilicia,  on  account  of  the 
formidable  power  of  Mithridates.  Macedonia  is  full  of  enemies, 
as  well  as  the  maritime  parts  of  Italy  and  the  provinces.  Our 
revenues,  which  are  small,  and,  from  the  distractions  of  war, 
irregularly  received,  scarcely  suffice  for  the  half  of  our  ex- 

••  Since  life  and  death  belong  to  nature,  etc.]  Nam,  vUa  et  mors  jura 
tiahtrcB  sunt^  etc.    "  If  I  could  lay  down  a  life  for  each  of  you,  I  Bhould  only 

S've  what  belongs  to  nature,  and  not  to  man :  but  you  gave  me  what  b^ 
ngB  to  youTselves,  namely,  the  privilesB  of  living  -without  dishonor,  -and 
even  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  fame  ana  fortune  among  my  countrymen. 
What  I  should  offer  to  you,  could  not  be  received  as  a  real  gift ;  what  you 
conferred  on  me,  was  both  given  and  received  as  the  greatest  of  gifts." 
Bvmouf, 

1  Us  Consuls]  Himself  and  Luoullus,  afterward  famous  for  his  conduct 
of  the  Mithridatic  war. 

2  The  generals  in  Spainl  Pompey  and  Metellus.  See  Pompcy's  Letter, 
and  the  notes.  '*  From  these  words  it  is  plain  that  this  speech  was  de- 
livered some  short  time  before  the  Letter  of  rompey  was  sent  to  the  senate ; 
for  Lucullus  and  Cotta  jpranted  Pompey's  requests.*'     Gerlaeh. 

*  Defection  of  our  alBes]  ^*  Those  in  Spain,  whom  Sertorius  had  detach- 
ed fi-om  the  Romans."  Burwiuf* 
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penses;^  and  hence  we  sail  with  a  fleet,  for  conveying  pro- 
visons  to  the  troops,  much  smaller  than  on  previous  occasions. 

**  If  this  state  of  things  has  been  produced  by  treachery  or 
neglect  in  us,  act  against  us  as  vengeance  may  prompt  you ; 
inflict  the  most  severe  punishment  upon  us.  But  if  Fortune, 
which  is  common  to  all,  has  merely  frowned  upon  us,  why  do 
you  meditate  resolutions  unworthy  of  yourselves,  of  us,  and  of 
the  commonwealth  ?  For  myself  whose  long  life  is  drawing  to 
a  close,  I  do  not  deprecate  death,  i^  by  the  inflictiott  of  it,  any 
inconvenience  may  be  removed  from  you ;  nor  can  I  terminate 
my  life,  the  life  of  a  free-bom  citizen,  in  a  more  honorable 
cause  than  that  of  promoting  your  welfare.  I,  Caius  Cotta, 
your  consul,  am  here  before  you;  I  do  what  our  ancestors,  in 
unsuccessful  wars,  have  often  done  ;  I  devote  and  offer  myself 
for  the  republic.  But  consider  to  what  sort  of  person  you  must 
hereafter  intrust  its  interests ;  for  no  man  of  merit  will  be  will- 
ing to  accept  such  an  honor,  wh«i  he  must  be  accountable  for 
misfortunes  at  sea,  and  for  all  the  events  of  war,  whether  con- 
ducted by  himself  or  by  others,  or  come  to  an  ignominious 
end.  Remember,  however,  when  you  have  put  me  to  death, 
that  I  died,  not  for  any  iniquitous  or  avaricious  practices,  but 
resigning  my  breath  willingly  in  behalf  of  those  to  whom  I  owe 
the  highest  obligations. 

"  But  I  conjure  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  by  your  regard  for 
yourselves,  and  by  the  glory  of  your  ancestors,  bear  up  against 
adversity,  and  devise  proper  measures  for  the  good  of  the  state. 
To  the  management  of  a  great  empire  much  care,  and  much 
toil,  are  necessary ;  toil  from  which  it  is  in  vain  for  you  to 
shrink,  and  in  vain  to  look  for  the  affluence  of  peace,  when 
every  province  and  realm,  every  sea  and  land,  is  embroiled  or 
exhausted  with  war.^ 

*  Half  of  our  ezpenBesI   Partem  mtmptwwn.     Sc.  dUnidiam.    So  dum 
parUi  16  tuied  for  two  thirds. 
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TWO  EPISTLES  TO  JULIUS  CJISAR,  ON  THE 
GOJERNMENT  OF  THE  STATE. 

WHICH     HAVE     BEEN     ASCRIBED     TO     SALLUST. 


"  These  Letters  were  formerly  entitled  Orations.  But  that  they  are 
Letters  is  apparent  from  varioias  passages  in  them ;  and  especially  from 
the  twelfth  section  oi  the  first,  in  wliich  the  writer  says,  forsiiany  im- 
peraiar^  perlectia  lUteriSj  etc.  I  have  therefore  followed  Gortius  in  giving 
them  that  name.  That  which  I  have  placed  first,  in  accordance  with 
the  opinions  of  the  best  French  translators,  De  Brosses,  Bureau  Dela- 
malle,  and  Eusebe  Salvert,  is  generally  put  second.  But  it  is  evident, 
fix>m  the  ninth  section  of  the  first,  and  from  the  second  section  of  the 
second,  that  they  were  written  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here 
given. 

"There  has  been  much  contention  among  scholars  whether  they 
were  written  by  Sallust,  or  by  some  imitator  of  Sallust's  style.  Cortius 
maintains  that  they  are  not  Sallust's,  and  bestows  great  labor  in  prov- 
ing that  every  word  in  them  may  be  found  in  Sallust's  other  writings ; 
and  hence  infers  that  they  are  not  the  composition  of  Sallust.  Any 
other  person  might  possibly,  from  such  premises,  have  formed  a  differ- 
ent conclusion.  But  Cortius  wrote  his  commentary  in  a  passion,  and 
does  not  scruple  to  charge  the  author  of  the  Epistles,  throughout  his 
notes,  with  the  grossest  folly  and  stupidity ;  reproaches  which  would 
certainly  recoil  upon  himself  had  he  not,  by  his  other  annotations 
on  Sallust,  honorably  rendered  himself  proof  against  them.  Dooza^ 
a  man  of  as  great  learning  as  Cortius,  asserts  that  they  must  certainly 
be  Sallust's  ,*  /  for  there  could  not  be  taken,'  says  he,  *  from  the  same 
spring,  two  drops  of  water  more  like  to  one  another  than  these  letters 
are  "like  the  relics  of  Sallust  which  fortune  has  spared  us.'  That  such  is 
the  case,  every  one  who  reads  the  letters  will  understand  as  well  as' 

Douza Carrio  expresses  doubts;  of  which  the  cbi^ 

cause  is,  that  they  are  not  cited  by  the  old  grammarians,  who  adduce  so 
many  phrases  from  Sallust's  other  works ;  and  I  am  willing  to  allow  this 
objection  its  due  weight    But  Be  Brosses  answers  it  by  observing  that 
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thej  may  have  been  little  known,  from  having  been' written  as  to  a 
private  friend,  and  without  any  intention'  that  they  should  be  laid  be- 
fore the  public. 

"  They  were  found  by  Fomponius  Laetus  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Yati- 
can,  attached  to  the  fragments  of  Sallust's  History.  Lsetus,  when  he 
puUished  them,  did  not  prefix  Sallust's  name ;  but  that  circumstance  is 
no  proof  for  or  against  them.  I  am  induced  to  ascribe  them  to  Sallust, 
first,  by  the  diction,  which  is  truly  Sallustian,  and,  secondly,  by  the  re- 
markable knowledge  of  poUtical  affiiirs  which  appears  m  them.  It  seems 
impossible  to  me  that  any  Fseudo^SaUust  could  have  brought  the  days 
of  Offisar  so  vividly  before  bis  mental  vision,  and  have  spoken  with  such 
fitness  and  accuracy  concerning  the  transactions  of  those  times.  There 
are  many  things  in  the  letters  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  could  not  have 
been  written  but  by  a  person  who  had  been  present  at  the  occurrences 
of  which  he  speaks;  many  things  which,  if  not  written  by  the  well- 
known  Sallust,  would  almost  oblige  me  to  believe  that  there  must  have 
been  two  Sallusts.  I  therefore  proceed  to  comment  upon  them  as  Sal- 
lust's  own  productions."    Bwrnouf, 

"Those  who  have  denied  that  these  Epistles  are  Sallust's  have  rested 
their  negations  on  arguments  which  are  fiir  from  being  satisfactory.  Nor 
can  I  see  the  usual  penetration  of  Cortius  in  the  remarks  which  he  has 
made  on  these  compositions;  for  in  saying  that  elegance  of  construction, 
judicious  connection,  and  what  he  caUs  numerousness  of  style,  are  not 
to  be  found  in  them,  he  seems  to  me  to  be  totally  in  error.  To  assert 
that  the  whole  complexion  of  the  language  is  at  variance  with  the  dic- 
tion of  Sallust,  is  so  far  from  being  just,  that  we  may  rather  suppose  the 
author  to  havexK>llected  all  the  flowers  of  Sallust's  style,  with  a  view  to 
give  a  greater  air  of  genuineness  to  his  productions.  But  there  are 
other  considerations  which  show  that  these  Letters,  or  Orations,  as  some 
would  call  them,  are  forgeries.  Not  one  of  the  grammarians  has  cited 
them ;  nor  is  the  name  of  Sallust  prefixed  to  them  in  the  Vatican  manu- 
script, which  I  have  carefully  collated.  They  are  added  to  the  orations 
and  epistles  extracted  from  the  History  of  Sallust,  but  the  writer  of  the 
manuscript  appears  to  have  been  totally  ignorant  of  the  name  of  their 
author.  It  is  difficult,  too,  to  show  at  what  time,  or  with  what  inten- 
tion, such  epistles  could  have  been  written  to  Caesar  by  Sallust.  They 
seem,  indeed,  to  refer  to  the  end  of  Caesar's  lifetime,  when  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  settle  the  state  by  passing  new  laws,  and  when  Sallust 
was  proconsul  of  Numidia ;  for  I  can  hardly  suppose  that  Sallust  ad- 
dressed Caesar  by  letter  when  they  were  both  at  Rome.  But  there  are 
many  expressions  hi  the  Epistles  which  show  that  they  can  not  be  as- 
signed to  any  certain  period.  In  the  first  Epistle,  c.  ii.,  mention  is  made 
of  an  odoetie  eansuly  and  commentators  reasonably  supposed  that  this 
may  refer  to  Lentulus  (Comp.  Cses.,  B.C.,  L  1,  2) ;  and  it  would  accord- 
ingly be  inferred  that  this  letter  was  written  soon  after  the  war  com- 
menced ;  but  in  c.  iv.,  the  writer  speaks  of  Cato  and  Domitius  as  being 
dead;  Pompey  must  therefore  have  been  killed  before  the  time  to  whiph 
he  alludes;  yet  in  c.  iii.  he  speaks  of  Pompey  as  being  still  ahve ;  and, 
to  surprise  the  reader  still  more,  he  recurs,  in  c.  ix.,  to  Domitius  and 
Cato  again,  expatiating  on  their  abilities^  and  intimating  that  they  are 
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BtiU  to  be  feared  This  oonfusioii  of  times  might  be  remedied  bj  ex- 
punging the  fourth  section,  b\it  this  would  be  to  support  a  bad  cause  hy 
an  unsatisfactory  mode  of  proceeding.  However,  if  we  grant  that  the 
letters  were  written  at  the  particular  time  at  which  they  profess  to  have 
been  written^  it  is  further  to  be  considered  whether  the  subjects  of  them 
are  suitable  to  the  genius  of  SaUust,  and  to  the  friendship  which  sub- 
sisted between  him  and  Caesar.  In  the  second  letter  it  will  feiadily  bo 
acknowledged  that  there  are  many  sentiments  worthy  of  Sallust ;  for 
the  writer  of  it  may  fairly  be  allowed  to  have  considerable  knowledge 
of  political  affairs.  But  however  acutely  he  reasons  on  the  geneml 
regulation  of  a  state,  the  letter,  unless  it  contains  admonitions  adapted 
either  to  establish  or  correct  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  time  of 
Caesar,  ot^ht  not  to  have  been  addressed  to  him. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  the  design  of  the  author  of  the  «pistle  was  to 
admonish  Ctesu-  to  use  his  victory  with  moderation,  and  not  to  listen' to 
the  sanguinary  suggestions  of  unprincipled  men.  But  ,wliat  men  he 
means,  I  can  not  understand.  Among  the  many  vices  imputed  to  Caesar, 
a  willingness  to  allow  himself  to  be  directed,  with  too  great  &cility,  by 
the  counsels  of  others,  can  hardly  be  numbered;  and  he  exercised  his 
power  with  such  clemency  and  gentleness,  as  exdted  the  admiration, 
even  of  his  enemies.  The  writer  of  the  letter,  indeed,  might  be  thought 
to  have  Set  forth  his  counsels,  not  with  a  view  to  the  ben^efit  of  others, 
but  to  relieve  some  uneasy  feeling  in  his  own  mind.  He  says  that  the 
license  of  e^enditure  and  rapacity  is  to  be  restrained;  that  the  usurers 
are  to  be  suppressed ;  that  the  honor  paid  to  mondy  should  be  diminish- 
ed, and  military  service  equalized.  Such  are  the  counsels  of  the  second 
letter;  and  among  them  are  intermingled  many  remarks  on  the  merits 
of  Caesar,  on  the  perverse  proceedings  of  the  opposite  faction,  and  on 
the  corrupt  morals  of  the  youth ;  all  of  which  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
wholly  foreign  to  the  author's  subject.  But  if  we  allow  that  this  epistle 
was  written  by  Sallust  himself  we  must  assuredly  admit  that  the  other 
(which  is  properly  put  first)  was  composed  by  some  declaimer,  as  a  mere 
exercise  of  the  intellect.  Some  things  are  expressed  in  both  letters  in 
nearly  the  same  words ;  as  in  the  first  section  of  each  epistle :  quod 
jpriHa  ck^essi,  etc. :  ^  that  men  are  sooner  weary  of  praising  you,  than 
yoaofdoingthings  worthy  of  praise.'  Other  things,  again,  are  totally 
at  variance  with  one  another ;  thus  Sylla^  in  the  second  epistle,  cap.  v', 
is  accused  of  cruelty ;  while  in  the  first,  cap.  iv.,  he  is  extolled  for  clem- 
ency. The  imitations,  also,  of  parts  of  the  introductions  to  the  Catiline 
and  Jugurtiia  are  ridiculous;  as  in  the  first  epistle,  cap.  1:  Sed  nUfd 
gUMim  fiUt  adoHasGenbida^  eta ;  and  cap.  x :  Postquam  fnihi  artesy  eta 
The  seventh  chapter,  too,  is  extremely  similar  to  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  diapters  of  the  Catiline.  As  for  the  words,  and  figures  at  %>eech, 
copied  from  Sallust,  they  aito  so  numerous  that  the  reader  can  regard 
their  accumulation  only  as  the  work  of  a  jejune  declaimer. :  thus^  in  the 
first  epistle,  cap.  iz.:  FararUitr  kdac  disd^na  GrcBCorum,  eta,  he  takes 
torn  the  Jugwrtha,  a  Ixxxv.,  the  expressions  of  contempt  for  Greek 
learning,  which  Sallust  has  atindbuted  to  Harius,>and  reproduces  them  as 
the  sentiments  of  Sallust  himself  not  refiecting  that  Sallust  was  a  great 
reader  <^  the  Greek  authoEB,  and  sought  waterfi>r  his  own  brooks  ia  the 
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springs  of  Thucydides.  Compare  also  cap.  y.,  in  duos  partes,  eta,  and 
Jugurtha,  a  zlL 

**  But  to  say  nothing  more  of  such  imitations,  which  every  reader  may 
easily  find  for  himself  what,  let  me  ask,  is  the  object  of  the  whole  of  the 
first  epistle  ?  The  modest  author  offers  advice  to  CadsM*  about  the  reg^ 
ulation  of  the  stata  But  what  was  the  advice  which  he  thought  wor- 
thy of  being  the  subject  of  two  epistles  to  Caesar,  when  he  was  busied 
with  important  occupations?  He  assails  the  Miction  of  the  nobles,  as  If 
it  had  not  been  at  all  humbled,  and  is  inspired  with  such  ardor  for  male- 
diction, that  he  decries  those  whom  he  had  previously  extolled,  and 
heaps  reproaches  on  those,  as  living  men,  whom  he  had  before  repre- 
sented as  dead.  Compare  cap.  iv.  and  ix.  of  the  first  epistle.  He  ad- 
vises Cffisar  to  add  to  the  number  of  citizens ;  but  many  new  citizens 
had  already  been  made ;  he  thinks  that  the  eagerness  for  getting  money 
should  be  discouraged,  but  he  had  spoken  at  greater  length  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  other  epistle.  He  thinks  that  the  senate  should  be  augmented, 
but  Csesar  had  before  admitted  into  it  a  number  of  the  worst  characters. 
He  is  persuaded  that  the  authority  of  the  senate  would  be  greatly  in* 
creased,  if  the  senators  should  vote  by  ballot,  but  he  forgets  that  means 
would  thus  be  furnished  for  practicing  dishonesty ;  for  many  men  of 
weak  minds  are  restrained  from  immoral  dealings  only  by  a  &lse  am- 
bition, which  excites  in  them  a  desire  to  appear  good,  though  real  good- 
ness is  fiir  from  them ;  and  if  such  men  can  but  conceal  their  corrupt 
practices,  they  will  dare  any  thing  whatsoever.  But  the  writer's  want 
of  judgment  is  most  fiagrantly  manifested  in  his  suggestions  to  Caesar  to 
restore  liberty  which  had  been  overthrown.  Can  it  be  supposed  that 
Sallust  was  so  ignorant  of  Caesar's  disposition,  and  of  the  state  of  public 
affairs,  as  to  offer  such  advice  ?  The  prosopopoeia,  too,  of  Rome,  utter- 
ing prayers  and  supplications,  as  she  appears  on  the  page  of  Cicero, 
militates  against  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles.  When  I  take  all  these 
points  into  consideration,  I  am  so  far  from  believing  that  the  epistles  are 
Sallust's  that  I  can  not  even  suppose  them  to  be  both  the  work  of  the 
same  author.  We  might  rather  imagine  ^at  two  students  of  rhetoric, 
who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  striking  peculiarities  of  Sal- 
lust's  ornate  diction,  and  who  knew  that  Sallust  himself  was  a  fiiend  of 
Caesar,  and  an  opponent  of  the  aristocratic  party,  had  resolved  on  giving, 
in  these  letters,  an  imitation  of  Sallust's  style  and  manner.  The  simi- 
larity of  the  subjects  of  the  letters  throughout,  and  of  many  particular 
passages,  induces  me  to  believe  that  two  young  men,  who  were  under 
the  same  teacher  of  oratory,  had  engaged  in  a  contest  to  show  which  of 
them  had  made  the  greatest  progress  in  this  peculiar  study.  This 
opinion,  I  think,  might  be  more  fully  supported  by  a  more  minute  ex- 
amination and  comparison  of  particular  passages."     Crerlach. 

These  observations  of  Grerlach  are  rather  long ;  but,  as  they  may  be 
regarded  as  decisively  settluig  the  question  respecting  the  authenticity 
and  genninenesa  of  the  epistles,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  give  them 
infiiU.  Kritzius,  who  is  no  fiiend  to  Grerlach  in  general,  cordially 
agrees  with  him  in  opinion  on  this  point,  and  bestows  the  highest  praise 
on  his  remarks : 

**  The  epistles  to  Caesar,"  says  he,  "  on  the  regulation  of  the  state,  I 
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ooold  not  indnoe  myself  to  add  to  my  edition,  as  many  inoontrorertiUe 
proofs  show  that  they  are  the  ofOspring  of  some  school  of  declamation, 
where  it  was  rashly  tried  whether  it  were  possible  to  represent  Sallnst^s 

force  of  mind  merely  by  copying  Sallust's  diction I 

had  intended  to  support  this  opinion  of  mine  by  arguments  of  some 
length,  but  the  execution  of  my  ,purpose  is  rendered  nmieoessaly 
by  the  diligence  and  industry  of  Gerlach,  who  has  examined  both, 
of  the  epistles  with  so  much  penetration  and  soundness  of  judgment, 
and  shows,  with  so  much  ability,  that  these  compositiona,  attrib- 
nted  to  the  most  eminent  of  Roman  historians,  are  certainly  spuri- 
ous, tiiat  whoever,  alter  considering  his  arguments,  can  still  betieye 
them  genuiue,  must  be  regarded  as  ready  to  believe  the  grossest  at>- 

fiurdities  that  can  be  advanced Gerlach,  at  the  same 

time,  acutely  conjectures  that  both  are  not  the  production  of  the  same 
hand,  and  that  two  young  men,  in  some  school  of  rhetoric,  may  have 
agreed  to  write,  on  the  same  subject,  a  couple  of  essays  to  show  how 
&r  each  had  mastered  the  style  and  matter  of  Sallust  Than  this  con- 
jecture I  can  conceive,  nothizig  more  probable." — See  the  Life  of  SaUust 
prefixed  to  this  translati(xi. 


EPISTLE  I. 


L  I  AM  aware  how  difficult  and  hazardous  an  undertaking 
it  is  to  offer  advice,  to  a  prince  or  a  governor,  or  to  any  person- 

J)  invested  with  supreme  power;  for  they  have  abundance 
counselors  already  about  them ;  nor  has  any  man  sufficient 
sagacity,  or  sufficient  knowledge  of  iuturity,  for  the  task. 
Bad  counsels,  too,  often  succeed  even  better  than  good ;  since 
Fortune  directs  most  affairs  according  to  her  own  pleasure. 

But  I,  in  my  youth,*  had  a  strong  desire  to  be  employed  in 
affairs  of  ffovemment,  and  spent  much  time  and  labor  in  the 
study  of  them ;  not  merely  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of 
office,  which  many  have  reached  by  dishonorable  means^  but 
with  a  desire  to  understand  the  conduct  of  affidrs  in  peace  and 
war,  and  the  strength  of  the  republic  with  regard  to  arms,  men, 
and  resources.  i3ter  much  deliberation,  therefore,  I  resolved 
to  think  less  of  my  character  and  modesty  than  of  your  honor, 
and  to  incur  any  hazard  for  the  sake  of  advancing  your  glory. 
This  determination  I  formed,  not  from  any  rash  impulM,'  or 

»  I.  But  I,  in  my  youth,  etc.]  Compare  Cat.,  c.  iii. 

*  Not  from  any  rash  impulse]  Non  temere.  Doubtless  not :  for  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  says  thax  the  resolntion  was  formed  by  hmi  muUa  eum 
miiia»aoUanHj  " after  much  deliberation.** 
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from  respect  to  your  fortune,  but  because  I  have  observed  in 
your  character  one  quality  worthy  of  admiration  above  the  rest, 
a  greatness  of  mind  which  is  more  conspicuous  in  adverse  than 
in  prosperous  circumstances.  But  your  merit  in  this  respect  is 
sufficiently  declared  by  others ;  as  men  were  sooner  weary  of 
praising  and  admiring  your  greatness,'  than  you  are  of  perform- 
ing what  is  worthy  of  celebration. 

II.  I  am,  indeed,  of  opinion,  that  nothing  so  arduous  can  be 
proposed,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  you  if  your  mind  be  applied 
to  it.  Nor  have  I  addressed  to  you  my  thoughts  on  the  state, 
with  the  hope  of  hearing  my  prudence  or  ability  unduly  com-^ 
mended,  but  with  a  wish  to  call  your  attention,  amid  the 
labors  of  war,*  amid  battles,  victories,  and  the  cares  of  com- 
mand, to  the  concerns  of  the  city.*  For  if  you  have  no  other 
aim  than  to  take  revenge  on  your  enemies  fop  their  attacks,^  and 
to  retain  the  favors  of  the  people*,  against  an  adverse  consul,' 
you  are  far  from  meditating  what  is  worthy  of  your '  ability. 
But  if  that  spirit  still  remains  in  you,  which,  from  the  first,  dis- 
concerted the  faction  of  the  nobility,"  and  raised  the  Roman 
people  from  oppressive  slavery  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  Hberty ; 

>  Tonr  greatness]  JIfuniJIeenHamtuam.  Cortina  proposes  mo^i^om^iom, 
wMch  the  sense  seems  to  require. 

*  II.  Labors  of  war]  Zaborea  mdUtuB.  Those  who  have  imagined  this 
epistle  to  be  genuine,  consider  it  to  have  been  written  ▲.u.o.  704,  when 
Marcellos  and  Lentnlns  were  consols,  and  when  Caesar  was  with  the  arm^r 
in  Gaul. 

»  To  take  revenge  on  your  enemies  for  their  attacks]  Uiiteab  inimioorum 
impdu  vindioea.    ^  Viaiaieare  se  ab  dUqvOy  signiiies  to  avenge  himself  ni>on 


any  one."  Gordon*  Not  always.  Bat  uiere  are  examples  of  this  signifi- 
cation. See  Sen.  Benef.,  vi.  5.  VindicaUB  ab  injuriia  magiBtrataum  pro- 
vinda.  Veil.  Patt.,  ii.  126. 

•  Favors  of  the  people]  Benefieia  popuU.  "Alluding  to  prolonged  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  the  privilege  of  being  a  candidate  for  tiie  console 
ship  in  his  absence."    Bumo^f, 

f  An  adverse  consnl]  Adversttm  connUem*  "  He  means  Lentolas.  See 
Cas.^0..  i.  1,  2."  OorUus.    Most  other  commentators  agree  with  him. 

8  Whicn,  from  the  first,  disconcerted  the  faction  of  the  nobility]  Qui 
jam  a  prindpio  n(Mlit«ti8jactionem  disturbavU,  *^  TMs  may  refer  to  what 
Suetonius  says  in  his  Ima  of  Csesar,  c.  v. :  *  After  he  was  made  a  military 
tribune,  ....  he  vi$[oroaslv  supported  the  advocates  for  restoring 
thetribunitial  authority,  which  haabeen  very  much  reduced  by  Sylla ;'  and 
c  xi. :  'fie  eneaged  a  part  of  the  tribunes,  m  a  design  to  procure  for  him 
the  provmoe  of  £^^t  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  ....  but  he  could  not 
carry  his  point,  from  the  opposition  made  oy  the  nobility.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  lessen  their  authority  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  he  again  set  up 
the  trophies  erected  in  honor  of  Cfdus  Marius,  on  account  of  his  conquest 
of  Jugnrtha,  and  of  the  Cimbii  and  Teutones,  which  had  formerly  been  de- 
moUshedbySyUa.'"   Burning. 
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whicbf  in  your  prsBtorship,  baffled,  without  anns,'  the  anny  of 
your  adversaries ;  and  which  has  achieved  such  eminent  and 
illustrious  actions,  both  at  home  and  in  the  field,  that  not  even 
your  detractors  complain  of  any  thing  but  your  greatness,  accept 
the  suggestions  which  I  offer  to  you  concerning  the  government 
of  the  state,  and  which  you  will  find,  I  trust,"  either  consonant 
with  propriety,  or  not  greatly  at  variance  with  it. 

IIL  Since  Pompey,  either  from  deficiency  of  judgment,  or 
from  perversely  preferring  what  was  to  his  own  injury,"  has 
cofhmitted  such  an  error  as  to  put  arms,  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,"  if  must  be  your  part  to  settle  the  state  in  those 
particulars"  in  which  he  has  disordered  it.  First  of  all,  he 
gave  to  a  few  senators  unlimited  authority  with  regard  to  the 
revenues,  disbursements,  and  judicial  proceedings,  but  left  the 
Boman  commonal^,  who  had  the  supreme  power  before,  in  a 
ptate  of  slavery  under  laws  which  were  not  even  equal  for  all. 
'fhough  the  judicial  power  has  been  appointed  to  the  three 
orders,"  as  before,  yet  the  same  faction  still  governs,  giving 

*  Baffled,  witkoat  arms,  etc.]  In  prasiurd  armit  imtnicorum  inermii  dit^ 
jecU.  Bnmouf  refers  to  Suetonias,  J.  Csosar,  c.  svi. :  ^^He  likeynse  stood 
very  resolutely  by  Caecilius  Metellus,  tribune  of  the  commons,  in  his  pre- 
ferring some  very  seditious  bill  to  the  people,  in  spite  of  all  opposition  from 
his  colleagues,  till  they  were  both  by  a  vote  of  tne  house  oisplaoed.  He 
ventured,  notwithstanaing,  to  continue  in  his  office  of  admimstering  jus- 
tice ;  but  finding  some  prepared  to  hinder  him  by  force  of  arms,  he  dis- 
missed his  officers,  threw  off  his  gown,  and  got  privatelv  hcsne,  with  a 
resolution  to  be  quiet,  since  the  times  ran  so  strong  ag^nst  him,.  He  like- 
wise pacified  the  mob,  that  in  two  days  after  gathered  about  him,  and  in  a 
riotous  manner  offered  him  their  assistance  for  the  vindication  of  his  honor. 
Which  happening  contrary  to  expectation,  the  senate,  who  had  met  in  all 
haste  upon  occasion  of  this  tumult,  gave  nim  their  thanks  by  some  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  bouse,  sent  for  him,  and  after  they  had  highly 
commended  his  behavior,  canceled  their  former  vote,  and  restored  him  to 
his  place."    Clarke's  Translation. 

w  I  trust]  Prqfecto. 

"  III.  Preferring  what  was  to  his  own  injury]  Quia  nihU  mctUtii  quam 
quod  «W  obessO.  SUd  is  the  reading  of  Cortius ;  Havercamp's.  and  several 
other  editions,  have  tiM,  which,  indeed,  seems  to  suit  better  with  the  animi 
jjraviiate  which  precedes.  The  sense  will  then  be,  "  that  Pompey  acted 
either  from  want  of  judgment,  or  from  a  desire  to  oppose  Gsesar."  Cortius's 
note  on  f^ibiobeatet  is,  "The  writer  refers  to  that  obstmacy  of  Pompey,  with 
which  he  rejected  all  terms  of  peace  and  concord,  when  CsBsar  was  inclined 
to  settle  matters  amicably." 

13  Xo  put  arms  into  thto  hands  of  his  enemies]  Ut  liostilna  tela  in  manu* 
jaceret.  "  Compelling  his  enemies  to  take  up  arms."  Oort/ms.  But  the  ex- 
pression may  be  fixative. 

"  In  those  particulars,  etc.]  Quiibua  iUe  rdnis  rempuUicam  contuHwoU^ 
eisdem  tibi  reU/Uuendum  est,  "  Lea  points  de  droit  public  qu'il  a  renvers^s, 
sont  oeux  que  vous  avez  d'abord  k  redresser."    De  Mrosses, 

"  To  the  three  orders]  li^ibtu  ordmUnte,    By  a  law  of  L.  Anrelius  Cotta, 
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and  taking  away  as  they  please  ;  oppressing  the  innocent,  and 
raising  their  partisans  to  honor ;  while  no  wickedness,  no  dis- 
honesty or  disgrace,  is  a  bar  to  the  attainment  of  office  ;  what- 
ever appears  desirable,  they  seize  and  render  their  own,  and 
make  their  will  and  pleasure  their  law,  as  arbitrarily  as  victors 
in  a  conquered  city.  I  should  be,  comparatively,  but  little  con- 
cerned, if  the  superiority  which  they  exercise,  according  to  their 
custom,  for  the  enslaving  of  others,**  had  been  obtained  by 
their  own  merit ;  but  they  are  the  biasest  of  mankind,  whose 
magnanimity  and  virtue  lie  wholly  in  their  tongue,  and  who 
abuse  with  insolence  an  ascendencv  conceded  to  them  only  by 
chance  and  the  supineness  of  otners.  For  what  sedition,  or 
civil  dissension,  has  ever  ruined  so  many  illustrious  families  I 
Or  whose  violence,  even  in  the  moment  of  victory,  has  ever 
been  so  headstrong  and  immoderate  ? 

rV.  Sylla,  to  whom  the  utmost  license  was  granted  by  the 
law  of  war,  and  who  was  conscious  that  his  party  would  be 
strengthened  by  cutting  off  his  enemies,  yet,  after  putting  to 
death  a  few,  sought  to  secure  the  rest  rather  by  kindness  than 
by  terror.  But,  at  the  present  period,  not  only  Cato,  Lucms 
Domitius,'*  and  others  of  that  party,  but  forty  senators,  and 
many  young  men  of  excellent  promise,  have  been  slaughtered 
like  victims  for  sacrifice  ;  and  yet  this  merciless  band  of  men, 
after  shedding  the  blood  of  so  many  miserable  citizens,  could 
not  by  any  means  feel  satisfied;  neither  fatherless  children, 
nor  aged  parents,  neither  the  groans  of  men,  nor  the  wailing? 
of  women,  could  affect  their  unrelenting  hearts ;  but  they  pro- 
ceeded daily  with  increased  bitterness,  both  in  their  deeds  and 

A.TJ.O.  684,  tiie  right  of  being  judiees  was  given  to  the  senators,  equites,  and 
tribuni  ararU, 

^»  Of  others]  AUerkts,    The  singular  for  the  plural. 

M  IV.  Not  only  Cato,  Lncias  Donlitius,  etc.  J  At  KercU  rmne  cum  CatOne, 
Z.  Dandtio,  eceteruque  ^ttsdemfaetiofdSf  ^aadra^ma  aenatores—maciati  eurU. 
I  have  given  the  exact  sense  of  the  passage  as  it  stands  in  Cortius  and  Bnr- 
nouf.  %ut  the  text  can  not  be  correct,  unless  we  suppose  that  some  other 
Gato  and  Domitius  are  meant  than  those  mentioned  m  c.  ix. ;  for  the  writer 
would  hardly  have  foi^ten  himself  so  far  as  to  speak  of  the  same  men  as 
both  dead  and  ahve  within  so  short  a  space ;  though  Gerlach  thinks  even 
this  possible ;  see  his  remarks  prefixed.  De  Brosses  tacitly  translates  the 
passage  as  if  it  were  tmnc  a  Gatonty  etc :  *'  Anjourd'hui  un  Caton,  un  Do- 
mitius, et  les  autres  de  cette  faction,  ont  fait  massacrer  comme  des  victimes 
quarante  s^nateurs,"  etc. ;  and  Cooke  and  Rowe  render  the  passage  in  a 
similar  way.  The  Abb6  Thyvon  proposes  to  read  Ca^boM^  a  name  loined 
with  that  of  Domitius  in  the  second  Epistle;  and  he  may  be  right ;  out  ta- 
correct  oomposilionB  of  no  authority  is  only  waste  of  time. 
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their  words,  degrading  some  from  their  rank,  and  expelliiig^ 
others  from  their  country.  Need  I  make  any  allusion  to  your- 
self, whose  humiliation  these  basest  of  men  would  purchase 
even  with  their  lives  ?  Their  own  power,  indeed,  though  it  fall 
into  their  hands  unexpectedly,  produces  them  less  pleasure  than 
your  elevation  causes  pain ;  and  they  would  rather  bring  liberty 
into  danger  by  your  downfall,  than  see  the  Roman  empire 
raised  by  your  eftbrts  to  the  highest  pitch  of  greatness.  It  is 
the  more  incumbent  on  you,  therefore,  to  consider,  again  and 
again,  how  you  may  establish  and  secure  the  state.  For  my- 
self, I  shall  not  hesitate  to  express  what  arises  in  my  mind ;  but 
it  will  be  for  your  judgment  to  decide  how  fer  my  suggestions 
are  consistent  with  reason  and  worthy  of  adoption. 

V;  I  regard  the  state  as  divided,  according  to  the  notion 

ymat  I  have  received  of  it  from  our  ancestors,  into  two  parts, 
the  patricians  and  the  plebeians.^^  The  supreme  authority 
wds  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians,  but  the  plebeians 

^ad  always  by  far  the  greater  power.  On  several  occasions,  in 
consequence,  a  secession  took  place ;  and  the  power  of  the 
nobility  was  from  time  to  time  diminished,  and  the  privileges 
of  the  people  augmented.  But  the  liberty  of  the  commons 
chiefly  lay  m  this,  that  no  man's  power  was  above  that  of  the 
laws ;  the  nobleman  outshone  the  plebeian,  not  in  wealth  or 
ostentatiousness,  but  in  high  character  and  honorable  deeds ; 
the  meanest  citizen,  whether  engaged  in  agriculture  or  war, 
wanted  nothing  that  was  proper  for  his  condition,  nor  was 
wanting  to  himself  or  to  his  country.  But  when  the  people 
jr^re  gradually  deprived  of  their  lands, '^  and  idleness  and  want 

^eft  them  without  settled  habitations,  they  began  to  covet  other 
men's  property,  and  to  regard  their  liberty,  and  the  interests 
of  their  country,  as  objects  for  sale.  That  people,  accordingly, 
which  had  been  as  a  sovereign,  and  had  governed  all  nations, 
became  gradually  degenerate;  and,  instead  of  maintaining 
their  common  dominion,  brought  on  themselves  individud 
servitude.     Such  a  multitude,  therefore,  not  only  infected  with 

^l^cious  principles,\but  distracted  by  different  pursuits  and 
modes  of  life,  andVithout  any  true  principle  of  cohesion,  ap- 
pears to  me  by  no  means  fit  to  have  the  government  of  the 

»'  The  patricians  and  the  plebeians]  Pairea^  etplebem.    Bypatre»  he  does 
.  oot  mean  merely  the  senate,  bat  all  the  nobility. 

^■^  Deprived  of  their  lands]  See  Jng.,  c.  xli.,  and  the  6th  Fragment. 
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state.    But,  if  a  number  of  new  citizens  be  added  to  tlie  oj^T 
I  should  have  great  hope  that  they  would  all  b^  roused  to  a 
sense  of  liberty ;  for  the  new  will  be  anxious  to  preserve  their  / 
freedom,  and  the  old  to  shake  off  their  slavery.     These  ne^r^^^ 
citizens,  united  with  some  of  the  old  ones,  you  should,  I  think, 
settle  in  colonies ;  by  which  means  the  army  will  be  better 
supplied,**  and  the  lower  order  of  people,  being  engaged  in  use- 
ful occupations,  will   no  longer  think  of  raising   public  dis- 
turbances. 

VL  I  am  not  ignorant  or  unaware  how  great  a  fury  and 
storm,  if  such  a  scheme  be  adopted,  will  arise  on  the, part 
of  the  nobility,  who  will  cry  out,  with  indignation,  that  the 
foundation  of  the  constitution  is  undermined ;  that  the  yoke 
of  slavery^®  is  imposed  on  the  old  citizens ;  and  that,  if  so  vast 
a  number  be  added  by  the  appointment  of  an  individual,  the 
republic  will  be  converted  from  a  free  state  into  a  monarchy. 
My  own  opinion,  upon  any  such  matter,  is  this :  that  though 
he  is  guilty  of  a  crime  who  seeks  popularity  at  the  expense 
of  the  conunonwealth,  yet  that  when  a  benejQt  to  the  public  is 
also  an  advantage  to  the  individual  conferring  it,  to  hesitate  to 
bestow  it  is  to  incur  the  charge  of  irresolution  and  pusillan- 
imity^  Marcus  livius  Drusus,''*  when  he  was  tribune  of  the 
people^  made  it  his  aim  to  support,  with  his  utmost  efforts,  the 
interests  of  the  nobility ;  nor  did  he  intend,  at  the  first,  to 
carry,  any  measures  but  such  as  they  should  sanction.     But 

i>  Aimy— better  flopplied]  Bsa  fniUtari*  opulenHor  €rU,  Bomevliat  ol>- 
scsore.  ^^  If  the  body  of  citizens  were  increased,  and  colonists  taken  ftom 
the  proletarn,  levies  of  troops  would  be  made  from  a  larger  nmnber." 

»  VI.  Yoke  of  slavery]  ServUut&m.  "  They  will  think  that  to  adopt  so 
many  new  citizens  will  be  to  oppress  the  old."    Bwnouf, 

**  Alarcns  IdTins  Dmsus]  ^*  Marcus  Livius  Drusus  was  a  man  of  noble 
birth,  of  ^fieat  eloquence,  and  of  unblemished  character,  but  was  distin- 
guished, m  all  his  undertakings,  more  by  ability  than  success.  In  his 
tribunate,  he  wished  to  restore  to  the  senate  its  former  honors,  and  to  trans- 
fer the  judioia]  power  from  the  knights  to  the  senators,  but  found  the  senate 
adverse  to  him  m  those  very  matters  which  he  projected  for  its  benefit,  not 
underBtaading  that  what  he  proposed,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  advantage 
of  the  plebeians,  was  ]^posed  only  for  the  sake  of  inducing  them,  on  re- 
ceiviog  small  gratifications,  to  concede  greater  to  others,  fieing  thus  un- 
successful, he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  extension  of  the  civic  franchise  to 
the  whole  of  the  inbabitants  of  Italy.  But  in  the  course  of  his  proceeding, 
as  he  was  retuminff  from  the  forum,  surrounded  by  that  strange  and  m- 
Bumerable  multitude  which  always  attended  him,  ne  was  stabbed  with  a 
knife  in  the  hall  of  his  owh  house,  and.died  in  a  few  hours/'  Veil.  Pat,  ii« 
18.    See  also  Flor.,  iii.  17. 
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a  fiiction,  to  whom  treachery  and  dishonesty  were  dearer  tiban 
honor,  perceiving  that  a  vast  obligation^'  was  to  be  conferred 
b;  one  man  upon  many^  and  each  knowing  himself  to  be  un- 
principled and  fiiithless^  judged  the  character  of  Dmsus  by 
their  own,  and,  suspecting  that  he  might  make  himself  sover- 
eign by  the  &vors  he  meant  to  bestow,  formed  a  lea^e  against 
him,  and  overthrew  both  their  own  schemes  and  his.*'  From 
this  example,  general,  you  will  see  that  you  must  secure  for 
yourself  with  greater  care  than  Druses,  many  faithful  Menda*^ 
and  supporters. 

V{L  To  repel  an  open  enemy  is,  to  a  -man  of  courage^  a 
task  of  no  great  difficulty ;  to  work  secret  mischief,  or  to  guard 
agsunst  it,  enters  not  into  the  character  of  a  man  of  honor. 

Since,  when  you  have  introduced  these  additional  citizens, 
the  commons  will  be  re-established,  you  must  then  make  it 
your  chief  concern  that  good  moraJs  may  be  cultivated,  and 
that  concord  may  be  secured  between  the  old  citizens  and  the 
new.  But  the  greatest  service  that  you  can  confer  on  your 
country,  your  fellow-citizens,  yourself  your  posterity,  and,  in- 
deed, on  the  whole  human  race,  will  be  to  extirpate,  or  at  least 
to  diminish  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  the  excessive ' 
love  of  money ;  otherwise  neither  public  nor  private  affidrs, 
neither  matters  of  peace  nor  of  war,  can  be  properly  conduct- 
ed ;  for  when  the  passion  for  wealth  has  become  prevalent, 
neither  morals  nor  talents  are  proof  against  it^  but  every  mind, 
sooner  or  later,  yields  to  its  iimuence.  I  have  often  heard  of 
kings,  and  states,  and  nations,  who  have  lost,  in  the  height  of 
opulence,  vast  power  which  they  had  gained  in  days  of  poverty 
and  virtue.  Nor  is  this  at  all  a  matter  of  wonder ;  for  when  a 
man  of  worth  sees  another,  who  is  far  his  inferior,  more  dis- 
tinguished and  caressed  on  account  of  his  wealth,  he  is  at  first 
in(%nant,  and  greatly  perplexed  in  his  thoughts ;  but  when  he 
finds  that  pomp,  day  aner  day,  gains  firesh  triumphs  over  true 

»  A  vast  obligadon]  Maaamum  heMficium^    The  dvio  fhrnchiBe. 

s*  Both  their  own  Bchemes  and  his]  Sua  «i  ipriua  eofmUa.  Tfaia  is  the 
reading  of  Corttos  and  Burnout  Havercamp  and  othera  have  mm  ifi«M(#, 
which,  though  indefensible  Latin  for  ^fw  tpoua,  makes  better  sense;  ibr 
what  schemes  of  the  nobility  are  meant,  or  why  any  allusion  is  made  to 
them,  is  not  apparent. 

*«  With  ereater  care-Hnany  fidthftd  friends,  etc.]  Majors  eura  Jukqy^ 
amid  et  tmUta  prcuidia  paranaa  wmU,  ^^lUU  ia  tfox  nikiU:  for  what  is  ««- 
jore  Jide  gucareref  But  the  writer  aeema  to  have  referred  eurd  to  fvtmtrt^ 
and  Jidt  to  amid,  as  if  exhorting  CflBsar  to  seek  ankUxm  majore  JkU?^ 
CortiuB. 
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bonor^  and  riches  over  merit,  his  mind  at  length  revolts  from 
virtue  to  pleasure.  Virtuous  exertion  is  fostered  by  the  honor 
attendant  on  it ;  but  if  the  honor  be  withheld,  the  struggles  <J 
virtue  become  but  unpleasing  and  unsatisfactory.  Wherever 
wealth  is  held  in  esteem,  all  praiseworthy  qualities,  as  integrity, 
probity,  moderation,  and  temperance,  are  despised.  For  to 
honest  eminence  there  is  but  one  path,  and  that  a  difficult  one ; 
but  wealth  every  man  pursues  in  his  own  way,  and  it  is  ac- 
quired as  successfully  by  disreputable  as  by  honorable  means. 
Let  it  be  your  first  care,  therefore,  to  diminish  the  influence  of 
money ;  let  no  one  be  thought  more  or  less  qualified,  on  ac- 
count of  his  wealth,  to  pronounce  jud^ent  on  the  lives  or 
characters  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  nor  let  any  one  be  chosen 
prstor  or  consul  from  regard  to  fortune,  but  to  merit  In  the 
choice  of  magistrates,  however,  let  the  judgment  of  the  people 
be  uncontrolled.  As  to  judges,"  to  have  them  elected  by  a 
few,  is  to  establish  a  despotism ;  to  make  their  appointment 
dependent  on  money,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation.  I  would, 
therefore,  consider  all  of  the  first  class'*  qualified  for  the 
judicature,  but  would  have  the  number  of  judges  greater  than 
it  is  at  present  Neither  the  Rhodians,  nor  any  other  people, 
where  rich  and  poor,  as  the  lot  fell  to  each,  decided  indis- 
criminately on  the  ^atest  and  smallest  matters,  were  ever 
dissatisfied  with  their  tribunals.  But  as  to  the  election  of 
magistrates,  I  am  very  weU  content  with  the  law  which  Caius 
Gracchus  proposed  to  his  tribuneship,  that  out  of  the  five 
classes  promiscuously,  the  centuries  should  be  taken  by  lot  to 
give  their  votes.  Thus  all  being  made  equal  in  political  infiu- 
ence,  whatever  be  their  wealth,"  their  care  will  be  to  surpass 
one  another  in  real  merit 

>•  As  to  judgesi  etc.]  Jttdiees,  Thejudices  of  the  Bomans  rather  resem^ 
bled  our  jurymen  than  judges.  **•  The  number  of  ihefudicea  was  different 
at  different  times.  By  the  law  of  Graocbus,  800;  of  Servilius,  450;  of 
Drosus,  600;  of  Plautius.  525;  of  Sylla  and  Cotta,  800,  as  it  is  thought 
from  Cic.  Fam.,  viii.  8 ;  or  Pompey,  860,  Paterc.,  ii.  76  Under  the  emperor, 
the  number  oi  indices  was  greauy  increased,  Plin..  zxxiii.  1.*'  Adam^s 
Kom.  Ant.,  p.  286.  These  were  the  numbers  out  of  which  th^judioea  for 
any  trial  might  be  chosen.  **  The  Lex  Serviiia  enacted  that  ihejuoices  should 
not  be  under  thirty,  nor  above  sixty,  Tears  of  a^ ;  that  the  accuser  and  ao- 
cused  should  severally  propose  one  nundred  judieea,  and  that  each  might 
reject  fifty  from  the  list  of  the  other ;  so  that  one  hundred  would  remain 
for  the  tnal.^'    Dr.  Smith's  Diet..  Art.  Judex. 

M  The  first  dass]  See  Jug.,  c.  Ixxxvi. 

^  Made  equal  in  politicfu  infiuence,  whatever  be  their  wealth]  CbcB^uaH 
dignUaUj  peounid.    "The  conjunctions  being  omitted,  according  to  the 

11* 
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Vnr.  These  are  the  great  remedies  which  I  propose  agsdnst 
the  influence  of  money.  For  every  thing  is  praised  aud  covet- 
^  according  to  the  advantages  attendant  on  it.  Vice  is  insti- 
gated to  action  by  the  prospect  of  gain ;  and,  when  this  in- 
ducement is  removed,  no  man  on  earth  is  gratuitously  wicted. 
Avarice,  indeed,  is  ravenous  and  insatiable  as  a  beast  of  prey ; 
wherever  it  spreads  its  influence,  it  devastates  alike  the  city 
and  the  country,  the  temple  and  the  dwelling-house,  and 
tramples  on  all  obligations  human  and  divine ;  neither  armies 
nor  fortifications  can  resist  its  pervading  influence ;  it  despoils 
men  of  character  and  reputation,  of  children,  country,  and 
parente.  Yet,  if  the  honor  paid  to  wealth  be  diminished,  the 
vast  influence  even  of  avarice  might  be  subdued  by  the  encour- 
agement of  virtuous  habits.  But  though  all,  whether  good  or 
bad,  will  acknowledge  that  such  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  you 
will  yet  have  to  encounter  violent  opposition  from  the  factious 
spirit  of  the  nobihty.  If  you  but  counteract  their  intrigues, 
however,  all  that  remains  will  be  accomplished  with  ease. 
The  nobility,  it  is  certain,  if  they  could  maintain  their  as- 
cendency by  honorable  means,  wcmld  rather  emulate  the  vir- 
tuous than  envy  them ;  but  as  sloth,  indolence,  dullness,  and 
stupidity,  have  taken  possession  of  them,  they  have  recourse  to 
slander  and  detraction,  regarding  the  feme  of  another  as  infemy 
to  themselves. 

IX.  But  why  should  I  say  more  of  their  characters,  as  if 
they  were  unknown  to  you?  What  energy,  or  intellectual 
power,  Marcus  Bibulus^*  possesses,  has  been  shown  in  his  con- 
sulship ;  a  man  slow  in  speech,  and,  however  deceitful  at  heart, 
still  more  corrupt.  What  would  he  venture  to  do,  whose  con- 
sulship, the  highest  of  offices,  was  a  supreme  dishonor?  Is 
there  much  power  in  Lucius  Domitius,*"  whose  eveiy  member 
is  infected  with  turpitude  and  vice,  whose  tongue  is  boastful, 
whose  hands  are  stained  with  blood,  whose  feet  are  those  of  a 
coward ;  while  the  parts  of  him  which  can  not  decently  be 

practice  of  Sallaat  Yet  coob^uoH,  non^unia,  sed  di^nUaie,  vonld  be  bet- 
ter. Perhaps  the  irriter  himeelf  omitted  Md^  and  thia  omission  might 
have  afterward  led  to  that  of  non.V  Cortios.  This  conjecture  is  not  very 
probable. 

sa  IX.  Marcus  Bibulus]  "M.  Calpumins  Bibulos  was  consul  with  JuUus 
CaBsar,  a.xj.c.  695."    Mumouf,  . 

»  Lucius  Bomitiua]  "  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  was  consul  A.r.o.  700. 
He  was  opposed  to  Cesar  in  the  civil  war,  and  died  on  the  field  of  Phanulia.'* 
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nuimed,  are  indecency  itself.  One  of  the  party  indeed,  Marcus 
Oato,'**  I  do  not  despise,  as  be  has  talent  for  artifice,  eloquence, 
and  prudent  management ;  qualities  which  are  attained  in  the 
school  of  the  Greeks;  but  among  the  Greeks  are  not  to  be 
found  fortitude,  vigilance,  or  industry;  aod  since,  through 
their  want  of  spirit,  they  have  lost  their  liberty  at  home,  is  it 
possible  to  imagine  that  an  empire  can  be  sustained  by  their 
precepts  ?  The  rest  are  the  dullest  of  the  nobility,  who,  like 
statues,  add  nothing  to  their  party  but  their  names.  Such 
persons  as  Lucius  Bosthumius  and  Marcus  Favonius"  seem  to 
nae  like  additicHud  lading  in  a  large  vessel,  beyoud  its  ordinary 
freight ;  lading  which,  if  the  crew  arrive  safe,  may  be  turned 
to  account,  but  which  if  a  storm  arises,  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
ihrown  overboard,  as  being  of  the  least  value. 

X.  Having  now  said  sufficient,  as  I  think,  concerning  the 
restoration  and  improvement  of  the  commons,  I  shall  next  sug- 
gest to  you  what  is  to  be  done  in  relation  to  the  senate. 

Ever  since  I  came  to  maturity  of  years  and  understanding, 
I  have  exercised  myself  but  little  with  arms  and  horses,  but 
have  applied  my  mind  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  that 
part  of  me  which  was  naturally  the  stronger,  I  cultivated  with 
the  greater  diligence.  And  by  much  reading  and  attention 
during  the  course  of  my  life,  I  have  learned  uiat  every  king- 
dom, state,  and  nation,  has  maintained  a  prosperous  govern- 
ment as  long  as  wise  counsels  prevailed  in  it ;  but  that  when 
interest,  timidity,  or  pleasure,  vitiated  its  measures,  its  power 
was  soon  diminished,  its  authority  lost,  and  the  yoke  of  sravery 
at  last  imposed  upon  it.  I  have  also  seen  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  whoever  has  a  higher  station,  and  more  exalted 
honor  in  a  state,  than  those  around  him,  feels  more  interest  in 
its  welfare.  Others,  by  upholding  the  government,  preserve 
only  their  liberty  ;  but  he  who  by  merit  has  gained  wealth,  re- 
spect, or  honor,  finds  himself,  if  the  state  show  the  least  symp- 

«  Cato]  These  strictures  on  Cato  can  hardly  have  proceeded  from  the 
same  hand  that  wrote  his  character  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  '*  But 
Ballast,"  savs  Bumouf^  **  wrote  that  character  of  Cato  after  his  death,  and 
therefore  with  greater  mdalgence.'' 

•i  Lucius  Fosthumius  and  Marcus  Favonius]  <*  Who  L.  Poethumins  was 
IS  uncertain.  M.  Favonius  was  a  man  of  upright  character,  and  not  without 
prudence  or  fortitude ;  he  was  a  great  admirer  and  imitator  of  Cato,  whose 

dress  he  even  copied He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of 

Fhilippi]  and  soon  afterward  pot  to  death.  Pint  in  Brut,  et  Pomp.,  Dion., 
zsodz.  zl.  xlvii."    Bvmoiv^* 
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toms  of  decline,  disquieted  withimmbeTless  cares  and  anxieties; 
be  thinks  of  defending  his  rank,  his  liberty,  or  his  property ;  he 
becomes  vigilant  and  active  ;^'  and  the  higher  he  rose  in  pros- 
perity,  the  greater  is  his  trouble  and  anxiety  at  the  prospect 
of  adversity.  . 

Since,  then,  the  commonalty  are  subservient  to  the  senate, 
as  the  body  to  the  mind,  and  act  according  to  its  directions,  the 
senators  should  be  distinguished  for  their  wisdom ;  in  the  peo- 
ple itiuch  understanding  may  not  be  requisite.  With  this 
conviction,  our  ancestors,  even  when  they  suffered  from  the 
most  disastrous  wars,  and  had  lost  horses^  troops,  and  money, 
never  ceased  to  maintain  the  contest  for  empire ;  neither  the 
exhaustion  of  the  treasury,  the  successes  of  the  enemy,  nor  the 
frowns  of  fortune,  could  subdue  their  firm  resolution  to  pre- 
serve  to  their  last  breath  what  their  valor  had  acquired ;  and 
their  ultimate  successes  were  secured  rather  by^ble  counsels 
than  by  fortunate  battles.  In  their  days,  indeed,  the  republic 
was  united  ;  all  consulted  for  its  interests ;  combinations  were 
formed  only  against  enemies ;  and  every  individual  exerted 
himself,  both  in  body  and  mind,  not  for  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment, but  for  the  welfare  of  his  country.  But  in  these  times, 
on  the  contrary,  a  few  nobles,  whose  minds  timidity  and  indo- 
lence have  possessed,  unacqu^ted  with  toil,  with  an  enemy, 
or  with  any  kind  of  warfare,  but  leagued  in  a  party  at  home, 
arrogantly  usurp  authority  over  the  world ;  whue  the  ^nate, 
by  whose  counsels  the  state,  when  in  difficulty,  was  formerly 
supported,  is  overawed,  and  fiuctuates-hither  and  thither  at  the 
pleasure  of  others,  decreeing  sometimes  one  thing  and  some- 
times another,  and  deciding  what  is  good  or  evil  for  the  pub- 
lic, acoording  to  the  animosity  or  presumption  of  those  who 
rule  the  hour. 

XL  But  if  all  had  equal  liberty  of  action,  or  if  their  votes 
could  be  given  with  greater  privacy,  the  public  interest  would 
have  greater  weight,  and  the  influence  of  the  nobility  would 
be  diminished.  Since  to  make  the  voices  of  all  equal,  how<* 
ever,  would  be  difficult  (for  to  the  nobility  the  merits  of  their 
ancestors  have  left  gloiy,  rank,  and  patronage,  while  most  of 
the  other  senators  have  but  recently  attained  their  dignity)," 


^  X.  He  becomes  vknlant  and  active]  Ommbm  loeU  adesti:  fMnai, 

»»  XI.  MoBt-have  '    ^  '       '       -^ 

fleraque  indUtia  aU, 


**  XI.  Most— have  but  reo  ently  attaned  their  dignity]  dtera  muUikidOj 
**  Having  spoken  of  the  patricians,  and  other  noblea. 
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it  Trill  be  proper  to  set  the  opinions  of  all  free  from  the  in- 
fluence of  fear ;  and  thus  each,  voting  secretly,  will  act  on  his 
own  judgment  rather  than  be  swayed  by  the  authority  of  an- 
other. Freedom  of  action  is  desirable  alike  to  the  good  and 
the  bad,  the  bold  and  the  timid ;  but  too  many  relinquish  it 
fiH>m  want  of  spirit,  and,  while  a  contest  is  still  doubtful,  fool- 
ishly submit  to  a  decision  of  it  against  themselves,  as  if  they 
were  already  worsted. 

There  are  two  expedients,  then,  by  which  I  think  that  the 
power  of  the  senate  may  be  increased ;  if  it  be  augmented  in 
numbers,  and  if  the  senators  vote  with  tablets."  The  tablet 
will  be  as  a  screen,  under  which  each  may  take  courage  to 
vote  with  greater  freedom ;  and  in  additional  numbers  there 
will  be  additional  security  and  advantage  to  the  state.  For 
on  mostr  occasions,  in  the  present  day,  some  of  the  senators 
who  are  engaged  in  the  public  courts,  and  others  who  are  oc- 
cupied with  their  private  affairs  or  those  of  their  friends,  do 
not  give  their  attendance  at  the  councils  of  the  government ; 
and  many,  indeed,  are  kept  away  not  more  by  business  than 
by  tyrannical  influence.  Thus  a  faction  of  the  nobles,  with  a 
few  senators  who  support  them,  approve,  condemn,  and  decree 
whatever  they  please,  and  act  as  caprice  dictates.  But  when 
the  number  of  the  senators  shall  be  increased,  and  the  votes 
given  by  tablet,  the  ruling  party  will  be  compelled  to  abate 
Sieir  haughtiness,  and  to  cringe  to  those  over  whom  they  have 
mercilessly  domineered. 

Xn.  Perhaps,  general,  on  perusing  this  letter,  you  will 
wish  to  know  of  what  number  I  would  nave  the  senate  consist, 
and  how  the  senators  may  be  appointed  to  their  numerous  and 
varied  duties ;  and  since  I  would  commit  the  judicial  authority 
to  the  first  class  of  citizen^,"  what  distribution  should  be  made, 

he  oallB  the  rest  of  the  multitude  inaiUHaf  inserted  or  engrafted.*'    Cbr- 

M  Vote  with  tablets]  P^  tdbeUam,  Or,  in  modem  phrase,  by  haUot.  This 
mode  of  voting  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  tiie  oomitia  and  courts  of 
jastioe.  In  the  comitia,  when  a  law  was  to  be  passed  or  rejected,  each  citi- 
zen was  provided  with  two  tabdUB^  one  inscribed  with  the  letter  V.  R.,  UU 
ro(jWt "  ivote  as  you  desire ;"  the  other  A.,  AntiqttOj  "  I  vote  for  the  former 
state  of  things."  In  the  courts  of  justice,  each^W^e  had  three  tabdlcBy  one 
marked  with  A.,  Almiko^  "I  acquit;"  another  with  C,  Oondernno,  "I  con- 
demn;" and  the  third  with  N. X.,  Mn  liguet,  "The  matter  is  not  clear  to 
me."    These  tablets  were  dropped  into  a  cista^  br  ballot-box. 

^  xn.  To  the  first  dass  of  citizens]  Bumouf  gives  this  'pasaagB.JudMa 
gutmiam  omnibus  prima  dateia  miUendapuUm^  on  the  authority  of  Gairio» 
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and  what  number  of  judges  should  be  appointed  to  each  par* 
ticular  kind  of  cause.  AH  these  particulars  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  give  in  detail ;  but  I  thought  it  proper  first  to  set- 
tle the  general  plan,  and  to  endeavor  to  convince  you  of  its 
reasonableness ;  if  you  resolve  to  act  on  my  suggestions,  minor 
points  will  be  easily  arranged.  I  would  wish  my  scheme  to  be 
one  of  prudence  and  utility ;  for,  wherever  success  shall  att^id 
you,  reputation  will  thence  accrue  to  me.  But  the  chief  desire 
which  actuates  me  is,  that  the  state,  whatever  plan  be  adopted, 
may  as  soon  as  possible  be  benefited.  The  liberty  of  my  coun- 
try- I  value  far  more  highly  than  my  own  £une ;  and  I  entreat 
and  implore,  that  you,  our  most  illustrious  commander,  after 
having  subdued  the  people  of  Gaul,  will  not  suffer  the  mighty, 
and  unconquered  empire  of  Bome  to  sink  into  decay,  or  to 
fall  to  pieces  by  the  effect  of  discord.  Assuredly, xif  this 
should  nappen,  neither  night  nor  day^*  will  bring  you  quiet, 
but,  harassed  with  want  of  rest,  you  will  be  disturbed,  distract- 
ed, and  driven  to  despair.  For  I  consider  it  as  a  certain  truth, 
that  the  lives  of  all  men  axe  under  the  eye  of  a  divine  power ; 
and  that  no  deed,  good  or  evil,  is  without  its  consequences, 
but  that  different  recompenses,  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  actions,  attend  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious.  Such  ret- 
ribution may  be  slow  in  coming;  but  the  breast  of  every 
one,  from  the  state  of  his  conscience,  assures  him  what  he  is 
to  expect. 

Xni.  Coidd  your  country,  or  your  ancestors,  address  you, 
they  would  doubtless  admonish  you  in  such  words  as  these : 
"  We,  the  bravest  of  the  human  race,  raised  you  up,  O  Caesar, 
in  the  most  excellent  of  cities,  to  be  an  honor  and  defense  to 
us,  and  a  terror  to  our  enemies.  What  we  had  acquired  by 
many  toils  and  dangers,  we  bestowed  on  you  at  the  moment 
of  your  Wrth  ;  a  country,  the  mistress  of  the  world ;  an  illua- 
trious  family  and  descent  in  it ;  distinguished  talents,  honorable 
wealth;  all  the  ornaments  of  peace,  and  all  the  glories  of 
war.     In  return  for  these  ample  gifts,  we  ask  of  you  nothing 

who  BajB  that  he  fonnd  this  reading  in  one  of  the  Vatican  mannsoiipte. 
Havercamp  and  Cortina  hBYequomam  primal  dassi*  miUUnda  ptiUm,  of  wmeh 
they  offer  no  exi>lanation.  Lipaias  propoaea  to  read  jDrtflus  datti  eommU- 
tenda^  which  Cortina  approves.  Mittenda^  in  Carrio'a  reading,  mnat  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  eimvmmmdcL, 

*•  Neith6rnightnorday,etc.]  Dreadf al  threa^ninga ;  atronger,  aaanradly, 
tium  Salloat  would  have  used. 
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disgraceful  or  vicious,  but  the  restoration  of  subverted  liberty ; 
by  the  achievement  of  which,  assuredly,  the  fame  of  your  vir-* 
tues  will  be  extended  throughout  the  world.  At  present, 
though  you  have  perfonned  illustrious  actions  at  home  and  in 
the  field,  yet  your  glory  is  only  equal  with  that  of  other  heroic 
characters ;  but,  should  you  restore  a  city  of  the  highest  name, 
and  of  the  most  extensive  power,  almost  from  ruin,  who  will 
be  more  renowned,  who  really  greater  than  yourself  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  ?  I^  however,  uirougb  internal  decay,  or  the  ap- 
pmntment  of  fate,*^  this  empire  should  fall  to  destruction,  who 
can  doubt  but  that  devastation,  war,  and  bloodshed*  will  ovei^ 
spread  the  whole  earth  ?  But  if  you,  on  the  other  hand,  feel 
a  generous  desire  to  obey  your  country  and  your  ancestors, 
your  fame  kereafker,  when  the  state  is  re-established,  will  be 
acknowledged  superior  to  that  of  all  men,  and  your  death,  by 
peculiar  felicity,"  will  be  more  glorious  than  your  life.  For 
sometimes  fortune,  and  very  frequently  envy,  depresses  the 
living ;  but,  when  life  has  paid  its  debt  to  nature,  and  detraction 
is  at  an  end,  true  merit  raises  itself  more  and  more.'' 

What  I  thought  conducive  to  the  public  good,  and  believed 
likely  to  be  of  advantage  to  yourself,  I  have  written  in  as  few 
words  as  I  could.*'  I  now  beseech  the  immortal  godfl,  that,  in 
whatever  way  you  may  act,  your  endeavors  may  be  attended 
with  prosperity  to  yourself  and  your  country. 


EPISTLE  n. 

L  It  was  formerly  admitted  as  certain,  that  Fortune  bestows 
kingdoms  and  empires,  as  well  as  other  objects  eaually  coveted 
among  mankind,  of  her  own  free  gift ;  since  they  are  often 

w  Xni.  Through  internal  decay,  or  the  appointment  of  fate]  Jfbrbojam 
aut/ato,  Dorean  Delamalle  refers  tnot^  to  CsBsar,  but  ia  doubtiess  in  the 
wrong.    De  Brosaes  takes  the  passage  in  the  sense  which  I  have  given. 

••  By  peculiar  felicity,  etc.]  Tteaque  unvua  fnort  vUA  etarior  erit,  "  Why 
did  he  say  tua  unitaf  Because  he  wished  to  signify  that  Cssar  was  the 
oiUy  man  who.  when  dead,  would  be  more  famous  than  when  alive.  JBttr- 
nofuf.  But  dia  this  never  happen  to  any  other  man  ?  Would  Sallust  have 
so  expressed  himself. 

*•  In  as  few  words  as  I  could]  Qu^paueUsumUpotuu  Will  any  reader 
asaent  to  this  assertion  of  the  writer  ?  The  same  expression  is  used  at  the 
end  of  the  following  epistle. 
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found,  as  if  distributed  by  caprice,  in  the  hands  of  the  unwor- 
thy ;  nor  do  they  remain  unvitiated  in  the  possession  of  aiiy 
one.  But  experience  has  taught  the  truth  of  what  Appius** 
has  said  in  his  verses,  that  3very  one  is  the  architect  of  his  ovm 
fortune;  a  sentiment  which  is  pre-eminently  exemplified  in 
yourself  who  have  so  much  surpassed  others,  that  men  are 
sooner  weary  of  applauding  your  actions,  than  you  of  perform- 
ing what  is  worthy  of  applause. 

But  power  attained  by  merit,  must,  like  a  fabric  of  architect- 
ure, be  sustained  with  the  greatest  care ;  lest  it  suffer  injury 
through  neglect,  or  sink  for  want  of  support.  For  no  man 
willingly  concedes  supreme  authority  to  another ;  and  however 
just  and  merciful  a  ruler  may  be,  yet,  as  he  has  the  power  to 
do  injury,  he  is  still  dreaded.  This  state  of  things  arises  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  greater  part  of  sovereigns  act  with 
indiscretion,  and  think  that  their  power  is  increased  in  propor- 
tion as  their  subjects  are  demoralized.**  But,  on  the  contrary, 
it  should  be  his  care,  when  he  himself  is  good  and  brave,  to 
have  thoste  under  his  sway  as  virtuous  as  possible ;  for  the  most 
vicious  always  submit  to  a  ruler  with  least  patience. 

For  you,  however,  it  is  more  difficult  than  for  any  who  have 
gone  before  you,  to  settle  properly  what  you  have  acquired. 
You  have  conducted  a  war  with  greater  mildness  than  others 
have  governed  in  peace ;  and,  in  addition,  the  victorious  party 
are  expecting  the  advantages  of  conquest,  while  the  vanqmshed 
are  your  fellow-citizens.  Amid  these  difficulties  you  will  have 
to  steer  your  course,  and  must  strengthen  the  state,  with  a  view 
to  the  future,  not  merely  with  arms,  or  against  enemies,  but, 
what  is  a  greater  and  more  arduous  task,  with  the  salutary  art^ 
of  peace.  The  crisis,  therefore,  calls  on  every  man,  whether  of 
great  or  moderate  abilities,  to  offer  you  the  best  advice  in  his 

*«  I.  Appins]  This  Appius  was  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  who  made  the  Ap- 
pian  way.  His  verses  were  composed,  as  appears  from  Cicero,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  ^Iden  verses  of  Pythagoras,  and  were  praised  by  Pan»tius  in  a 
letter  to  Tubero.    See  Cic.  Tusc<  Pisp.,  iv.  2. 

<i  As  their  subjects  are  demoralized]  *^  This  has  been  a  constant  mistake 
among  rulers.  *  Former  princes,'  says  Pliny  (Paneg.,  c  45),  *  looked  with 
more  pleasure  on  the  vices  than  on  the  virtues  of  the  citizens ;  not  only  be- 
cause every  one  is  pleased  to  see  a  resemblance  to  his  own  character  in  an- 
other, but  because  rulers  think  that  those  will  bear  the  yoke  of  Edavery  with 
patience  who  are  fitted  only  to  be  slaves.'    .... 

Intimide  et  corromps ;  c'est  ainsi  que  Ton  rSgne, 
Bays  Sejanus  to  Tiberius,  in  Chenier^s  Tibdre,  Act  I.  so.  4.    See  also  Mon- 
tesquieu's *  Spirit  of  Laws,'  iii.  5,  and  Sail.  Cat.,  c.  7."    JBvmauf, 
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power.  And,  in  my  opinion,  in  irhatever  way  jou  may  nse 
your  victory,  the  future  fortune  of  the  state  wiU  be  in  con- 
formity with  it. 

n.  That  you  may  settle  matters  more  advantageously  and 
easily,  give  your  attention  to  a  few  suggestions  which  my  mind 
prompts  me  to  offer.  Tou  have  had  to  conduct  a  war,  general, 
with  a  man  of  high  reputation,  of  vast  resources,  of  inordinate 
eagerness  for  power,  but  more  indebted  to  fortune  than  to  wi^ 
dom ;  a  man  whom  a  small  party  followed,  consisting  of  such 
as  had  become  your  enemies  ^m  having  injured  you^^*  or  of 
such  as  were  attached  to  himself  by  reUtionship  or  personal 
obligation.  No  one  of  them  was  a  sharer  in  his  power;  for, 
could  he  have  endured  a  rival,  the  world  would  not  have  been 
oonvuked  with  war.  The  rest  attended  him  rather  after  the 
way  of  the  multitude  than  from  their  own  judgment,  each, 
indeed,  following  his  neighbor  as  if  he  were  wiser  than  himselfl 
At  the  same  time,  a  set  (^  men  whose  whole  lives  had  been 
polluted  with  in&my  and  licentiousness,  and  who  were  inspired, 
by  the  malicious  reports  of  the  ill-designing,  with  the  hope  of 
usurping  the  government,  flocked  into  your  camp,  and  openly 
threatened  all  who  remained  neutral  with  death,  spoliation,  and 
all  the  excesses  of  wanton  depravity.  Of  whom  the  mater 
number,  when  they  saw^that  you  would  neither  cancel  their 
debts,^'  nor  treat  your  fellow-citizens  as  enemies,  gradually  fell 
away ;  the  few  that  remained  were  men,  who,  from  the  vast 
body  of  creditors  that  threatened  them,  would  find  more  peace 
in  the  camp  than  at  Rome.  But,  from  the  same  motives,  it  is 
almost  incredible  how  many  persons  of  high  rank  afterward 
went  over  to  Pompey,  and  found  his  protection,  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  war,  a  sacred  and  inviolable  sanctuary. 

in.  But  since  you  are  now,  as  conqueror,  to  determine  con- 
cerning war  and  peace,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  one  like  a 
friend  of  your  country,  and  to  establish  the  other  on  a  just  and 
lasting  basis,  consider  first,  with  regard  to  your  own  conduct 
(since  it  is  on  you  that  the  settlement  of  the  state  depends), 

*«  II.  From  having  injured  you]  Per  8uam  inivHam  tibi  immM,  "  Per 
ettam  injuriamy  i,  €.,  because  toey  had  done  iniaiy  to  yon,  for,  an  Tacitus 
says  (Airic.,  c,  42),  Proprvum  humani  ingemi  etioiUtee  gtkem  Iceeerie,^^  Bur- 
nouf.    Cortius  interprets  similarly. 

«  Cancel  their  debts]  OredUwm  eondonare,  "  For  C^iedHum  peouniam  eon-* 
donarej  or  to  make  an  abolition  of  debts;  bat  this  phras6  is  not  Ballnstian, 
nor,  indeed,  Cioeronian.''    Oiniiu$, 
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what  will  be  the  best  measures  for  you  to  adopt  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  that  all  power,  tyrannically  exercised,  is  irksome 
to  its  possessor  rather  than  durable  ;  and  that  no  man  excites  a 
dread  of  himself  in  the  many,  without  feeling  a  reciprocal 
dread  of  the  many  in  himself;  and  to  hve  thus,  is,  as  it  were, 
to  be  engaged  in  a  perpetual  and  uncertain  warfare,  since  you 
can  neither  feel  safe  before  nor  behind  nor  on  either  side,  but 
are  always  in  peril  or  fear.  To  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
temper  authority  with  kindness  and  clemency,  all  seems  smiling 
and.  £air ;  and  they  gain  even  greater  esteem  from  enemies  than 
others  from  their  own  countrymen.  And  will  any  say  that,  by 
offering  you  such  counsel,  I  seek  to  diminish  the  advantages  of 
your  victory,  and  am  too  favorably  disposed  toward  the  van- 
quished ?  Will  they  make  such  a  charge,  merely  because  I 
think  that  the  same  conditions,  which  both  we  and  our  fore^ 
fathers  have  granted  to  foreign  nations,  who  were  our  natural 
enemies,  should  be  allowed  to  our  fellow-citizens,  and  that 
slaughter  should  not  be  expiated  with  slaughter,  and  blood  witih 
blood,  according  to  the  practice  of  barbarians  ? 

rV.  Has  oblivion  faUen  on  those  actions,  which,  a  little 
before  this  war,  were  made  subjects  of  accusation  against  Pom- 
pey  and  the  victorious  Sylla  ?  That  Domitius,  Carbo,  Brutus,** 
and  others,  were  put  to  death,  not  in  arms,  nor  in  the  field  by 
the  laws  of  war,  but  when  afterward  suing  for  mercy,  with  the 
most  inhuman  barbarity  ?  And  that  the  Eoman  populace  were 
butchered  like  sheep  in  the  Villa  Publica?**  Alas!  before 
victory  was  won  by  you,  how  savage  and  barbarous  were  all 
these  secret  and  sudden  massacres  of  citizens,  when  women  and 
children  were  seen  flying  into  the  bosom  of  their  husbands  or 
parents,  and  mourning  over  their  desolated  homes !  And  the 
same  individuals,  who  then  took  part  in  those  atrocities,  would 
now  prompt  you  to  similar  proceedings ;  as  if  the  object  of  the 
war  had  been  to  decide  which  party  should  have  the  unre- 
strained right  of  committing  outrage;  as  if  you  had  not 
rescued  the  commonwealth  from  destruction,  but  seized  it  as  a 

««  IV.  Domitius,  Carbo,  Brutua]  "  Cn.  Domitius,  who  was  defeated  and 
killed  by  Pompey,  after  the  victory  of  Sylla,  in  Africa;  ....  Cn. 
Carbo,  who  was  consul  with  the  younger  Marins ;  .  .  .  .  and  Brutus, 
the  father  of  the  Brutus  who  slew  CsBsar.    Bttrwmf, 

**  Villa  Publica]  A  buildmg  in  the  Campus  Martins  in  which  embassa- 
dors from  foreign  nations  were  lodged*  Floms,  iii.  21,  says  that  four  thou- 
sand were  slain  by  Sylla  in  this  edifice;  Sen.  de  Clem.,  i.  12,  says  seven 
thousand. 
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prey ;  and  as  if  the  jflower  of  our  army,  and  the  oldest  of  our 
veterans,  had  fought  agmnst  their  brothers  and  parents  and 
children,  from  no  other  motive  than  that  the  most  abandoned 
Gi  men  might  procure,  from  the  calamities  of  others,  the  means 
of  gratifying  their  insatiable  appetites  and  passions,  and  might 
throw  disgrace  on  your  victory,  and  stain,  by  their  enormities, 
the  characters  of  the  worthy  men  engaged  in  the  same  cause. 
In  what  manner,  indeed,  and  with  what  modesty  they  con- 
ducted themselves,  even  while  the  fortune  of  the  contest  was 
still  doubtful ;  or  how  some,  whose  age,  even  in  peace,  could 
not  have  allowed  of  such  excesses  without  scandal,  resigned 
themselves,  during  the  course  of  the  war,  to  debauchery  and 
licentiousness,  I  can  not  suppose  to  have  escaped  your  notice. 
Of  the  war  I  have  now  said  sufficient. 

V.  But  as  you,  and  all  your  friends,  are  now  thinking  of  the 
establishment  of  peace,  consider  first,  I  entreat  you,  the  nature 
of  the  object  which  you  have  in  view ;  and  thus,  distinguishing 
what  is  fevorable  to  it  from  what  is  unfavorable,  you  will 
pursue  a  proper  course  toward  right  measures.  As  every  thing 
that  rises,  £dls  to  decay,  I  think  that  whenever  the  appointed 
day  for  the  Mi.  of  Rome  shall  rfrrive,  it  will  come  at  a  period  in 
which  citizens  shall  contend  witli  citizens,  and  thus  render 
themselves  enfeebled  and  exhausted,  a  prey  hr  some  foreign 
pi^ince  or  people ;  but  that  without  such  dissension,  the  whole 
world,  the  strength  of  all  liations  united,  would  in  vain  strive 
to  move  or  shaike  its  power.  The  advantages  of  concord  are 
therefore  to  be  secured,  and  the  6vils  of  discord  to  be  banished. 
This  will  be  effected,  if  you  suppress  the  licentiousness  of  extrav- 
agance and  peculation  ;  not,  indeed,  by  recalling  the  people  to 
the  old  regulations,*"  which,  from  the  corruption  of  morals,  have 
long  since  become  a  jest,  but  by  making  every  man's  income 
the  limit  of  his  expenditure ;  for  such  habits  have  now  become 
prevalent,  that  yoimg  men  think  it  highly  honorable  to  squan- 
der their  own  property  and  that  of  others^  and  to  refuse  nothing 
either  to  their  own  passions  or  to  the  requests  of  their  friends, 
imagining  such  extravagance  to  be  greatness  and  nobleness  of 
spirit,  and  regarding  temperance  and  honesty  as  mere  pusillani- 
mity. ThusiJbeir  headstrong  passions,  immorally  indulged,  are 
led,  when  their  customary  supplies  fail,  to  prey  sometimes  on 

4*  To  the  old  regulations]  Ad  veUra  imtUttta,  **  The  Bumptuaiy  laws." 
Ccniius* 
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their  allies,  and  sometimes  on  their  own  comxirymen,  disturbing 
the  tranquillity  of  the  government,  and  raising  new  fortunes  to 
repair  the  ruins  of  the  old.*^  The  profession  of  the  money- 
lender, accordingly,  should  be  abolished  for  the  future,  that 
each  of  us  may  take  care  of  his  own  pr<^rty.  This  is  the 
true  and  only  way  by  which  a  magistrate  may  be  brought  to 
hold  his  office  for  the  good  of  the  public,  and  not  for  uiat  of 
his  creditor,  and  to  show  his  greatness  of  mind,  not  by  impover- 
ishing Jbhe  state,  but  by  enriching  it 

YL  How  unpopular  this  measure  will  be  at  the  commence- 
ment, especially  among  those  who  expected  from  victory  an  in- 
crease of  liberty  and  license  rather  than  of  restraint,  I  am  very 
well  aware.  I^  however,  you  consult  the  welfare  of  such  persons 
rather  than  their  inclinations,  you  will  secure  settled  peace  both 
to  them,  and  us,  and  our  allies.  But  if  the  same  morals  and 
habits  be  suffered  to  prevail  among  the  youth,  your  own  emi- 
nent glory,  together  with  the  city  of  Rome  itself,  will  soon  fell 
to  noQiin^.  The  wise  engage  in  war  only  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
and  sustam  toil  only  from  the  hope  of  rest ;  and  unless  you 
establish  peace  and  quiet  on  a  firm  basis,  what  difference  does 
it  make  whether  you  are  defeatSd  or  victorious  ?  Take  upon 
yourself,  therefore,  in  the  n^une  of  the  gods,  the  regulation  of 
the  state,  and  surmount  all  difficulties  with  your  accustomed 
resolution ;  for  either  you  can  heal  the  wounds  of  our  country, 
or  its  cure  must  be  left  unattempt^  by  every  one.  Nor  does 
any  one,  to  that  end,  incite  you  to  the  infliction  of  severe  pen- 
alties or  harsh  sentences,  by  which  a  state^  is  depopulated  rather 
than  corrected,  but  merely  to  the  suppression  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices and  Ucentious  indulgences  among  the  youth.  This  will 
be  true  clemency,  to  prevent  citizens  from  being  deservedly 
banished ;  to  restrain  them  from  folly  and  deceitful  pleasures ; 
to  establish  among  them  peao^  and  harmony;  and  not,  by 
tolerating  corruption;  and  conniving  at  vice,  to  afford  them 
temporary  gratification  at  the  expense  of  suffering  Hiat  must 
soon  follow. 

Vn.  As  to  your  success,  my  mind  derives  aasurance  of  it 
chiefly  from  that  from  which  others  conceive  apprehensions  of 
it ;  I  mean,  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  knowl- 

«  New  fortnnea  to  repair  the  ruins  of  the  old]  Jies  novas  veterOms  as- 
quint. The  only  reasonable  explanation  of  this  phrase  that  has  been 
oifered  is  Bomonfs:  ^^Quttrit  res  novas  ad  veteres,  t.  €.  res  novas,  sub- 
sidiom  veteribns." 
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edge  that  the  w<»rld,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  is  to  be  settled 
by  your  exertions.  So  vast  a  nnnd  as  yours  can  not  engage  in 
smail  matters ;  and  you  are  sensible,  that  of  a  great  acmeve- 
ment,  great  is  the  reward.  It  must  be  your  care,  then,  that 
the  populace,  who  are  now  demoralized  by  largesses  and  the 
public  distribution  of  corn,  may  occupy  themselves  with  their 
own  business,  and  thus  be  prevented  £tt>m  disturbing  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  the  youth  may  turn  their  attention,  not  to  pro- 
digality and  rapacity,  but  to  pursuits  of  honor  and  utility. 
This  ^1  be  brought  to  pass,  if  you  diminish  the  advantage 
and  honor  attendant  on  money,  which  is  the  greatest  of  ail 
evils.  For,  on  frequently  reflecting  by  what  means  eminent 
men  had  attained  greatness,  what  conduct  had  strengthened 
people  or  nations  with  great  accessions  of  power,*®  and  from 
what  causes  the  mightiest  kingdoms  and  emjnres  had  Mien  to 
decay,  I  found  that  there  were  invariably  the  same  causes  of 
good  and  evil ;  that  those  who  rose  had  held  riches  in  contempt, 
and  those  who  fell  had  coveted  them.  Ko  mortal,  indeed,  can 
rise  above  others,  and  attain  to  godlike  excellence  of  character, 
unless  he  renounce  the  delights  of  wealth  and  sensuality,  and 
bestow  «)ecial  care  on  his  mind  ;  not  flattering  its  vanity,  in- 
dulging its  desires,  or  fostering  its  perverse  propensities,  but  ex- 
ercising it  with  labor  and  patience,  with  virtuous  incentives 
and  honorable  achievements. 

Vin.  For  a  man  to  erect  ft  mansion  or  villa,  and  to  decorate 
it  with  statues,  tapestry,  and  other  omamen^  and  to  make 
every  thing  in  it  admirable  except  its  possessor,  is  not  to  render 
riches  an  honor  to  himself,  but  to  be  himeslf  a  disgrace  to 
them.  .Those,  too,  who  are  accustomed  to  overload  their 
stomachs  twice  a  day,  and  to  pass  no  night  without  a  mistress, 
when  they  have  enslaved  the  mind  that  ought  to  have  com- 
manded, in  vain  seek  to  employ  it,  in  its  inefficient  and  infirm 
condition,  as  if  it  had  been  wisely  improved ;  for,  from  want  of 
intellectual  power,  they  mostly  ruin  alike  their  schemes  and 
themselves.  But  these,  and  all  other  like  evils,  will  have  an 
end,  if  the  respect  that  is  paid  to  money  be  diminished,  and  if 
neither  offices,  nor  any  objects  of  general  ambition,  *be  set 
to  sale. 

«  VII.  Great  aoeessions  of  power]  All  the  texts  have  ma^nia  audoriinu: 
but  as  CortiuB  observes,  the  sense  requires  tMeUonibtti,  the  coi^'eotiire  ox 
Carrio,  OTaitctiinu^  that  of  Ciaceonias. 
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Precautions  are  likewise  to  be  taken  for  the  peace  of  Italy 
and  the  provinces ;  precautions  for  which  the  means  are  not 
difficult  to  discover ;  for  the  same  kind  of  characters,  to  whom 
I  have  previously  alluded,  extend  their  ravages  every  where, 
abandoning  their  own  homes,  and,  in  violation  of  all  law,  taking 
possession  of  those  of  others.  You  must  also  see  that  the  mili- 
tary service  be  no  longer  unfiairly  and  partially  imposed,  as  it 
has  hitherto  been,  some  being  forced  to  serve  for  thirty  years, 
and  others  being  wholy  exempt  from  service.  The  com,  too, 
which  has  for  some  time  past  been  the  reward  of  idleness,  it 
will  be  proper  to  distribute  throughout  the  municipal  towns 
and  colonies  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers,  when  they  return  to 
their  homes  after  having  completed  their  term  of  service. 

What  I  thougl\t  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  coimtry, 
and  to  our  own  glory,  I  have  suggested  as  briefly  as  the 
subject  would  allow.  It  will  not  be  improper  for  me,  J  trust, 
to  afld  one  observation  concerning  nay  attempt  Most  men 
have,  or  pretended  to  have,  sufficient  ability  to  judge  of  what 
is  submitted  to  them;  but  that  all  have  so  violent  propensity 
to  censure  the  doings  and  sayings  of  others,  that  scarcely  any 
mouth  is  sufficiently  open,  or  any  tongue  sufficiently  ready, 
to  utter  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts.  That  I  have  exposed 
myself  to  the  criticism  of  such  persons,  I  am  not  at  all  con- 
cerned ;  on  the  contrary,  I  should  have  grieved  had  I  been 
silent  For  whether  you  proceed  in  the  mode  which  I  have 
suggested,  or  in  any  better  way,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
reflecting  that  I  have  offered  you  such  advice  and  assistance 
as  I  could.  It  remains  only  to  wish,  that,  whatever  measures 
you  may  adopt,  the  inmiortals  may  regard  them  with  favor, 
and  crown  them  with  success. 
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PALSBLT  ATTRIBUTED  TO  BALLUST. 


B 


I.  I  SHOULD  bear  yotir  reproaches,  Marcus  Tullius,  with  concern  and 
indignation,  if  I  thought  that  you  indulged  in  such  insolence  from  con- 
Tiction,  and  not  from  disease  of  mind.  But  perceiving  in  you  neither 
modaration  or  modesty,  I  will  give  you  an  answer,  in  order  that,  if  you 

1  DeclamaUon]  "  In  QuintHian  there  are  two  references  to  the  Declftma- 
tion  (lib.  iv.,  c.  1,  OrcwUer  €t  ifuquo  animo^  etc.,  and  Lib.  ix.,  c.  8,  O  Mon^ 
vU  Jrpinaa)y  where  it  is  attributed  to  Sallast.  Hence  Colomesius  thought 
it  might  »^ly  be  inferred  that  Sallust  was  the  author  of  it,  though  Victo- 
rins,  Idpsius,  Vossius,  and  other  learned  critics,  had  previously  demon* 
Btmted  wat  it  must  have  been  the  production  of  any  one  rather  than  Sallust 
as  well  as  tiiat  the  other  Declamation,  which  is  circulated  under  Cicero^b 
name,  oonld  not  have  been  written  by  Cicero.  In  the  latter  passage  of 
Quintilian,  indeed,  the  words  O  Bomuts  Arpinaa  are  not  found  in  one  old 
MS.  that  belonged  to  Almeloveen,  as  the  celebrated  Burman  testifies ;  nor 
can  I  oertunly  affirm  that  those  words  were  written  by  Sallust.  Conceminff 
the  former  passage,  too,  I  have  similar  doubts.  But  perhaps  some  smaU 
.  critio  (not  to  say  the  writer  himself,  whoever  he  was,  with  a  view  to  add 
authority  to  his  piece,  may  have  written  the  words,  as  an  example,  in  the 
mar^  of  a  MS.  of  Quintilian :  and  they  may  thence  have  crept  into  the  . 
text.  'Die  absence  of  the  words  from  Almeloveen^s  MS.  in  the  first  pass- 
age, and  the  oonstruction  of  the  text  in  the  second,  make  this  conjecture 
not  at  dl  improbable.  But  it  was  a  practice  among  the  rhetoricians  to  com- 
pose orations  in  the  names  of  Ulustnons  men,  as  appears  from  Seneca,  from 
Quintilian,  iii.  10,  and  frx>m  other  passages.  The  present  composition  is 
attributed  by  Haorianus  Junius  de  Coma.  c.  8,  to  Vioius  Crispus ;  by  Vos- 
Bios  to  Porcins  Latio.  But  who  can  possibly  bring  evidence  to  settle  such 
a  point?  The  reader  may  consult  Bhenanus  on  the  Dialog,  de  Orator.  vnU.^ 
and  Barthius  Advers..  xxiv.  6.  In  the  recension  of  the  text  of  these  De- 
damationa  I  havemaae  use  of  five  manuscripts,  most  of  which  merely  give 
the  Utle  SaHuithi  4n  OiceronemJ^  Cortius.  **  If  Cortius's  conjecture,  re- 
specting the  words  in  Qnintilian^s  text,  be  incorrect,  it  remains  only  to 
suppose  that  after  the  work  of  Sallust  was  lost,  the  rhetorician,  who  wrote 
this  DedamatioD,  incorporated  the  words  which  he  found  in  Quintilian  into 
his  own  oomposition."  Bumo^.  The  latter  ooDJecture  seems  the  more 
probable. 
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have  received  any  pleasore  from  speaking  evil  of  me,  you  may  feel  it  di- 
minished by  hearing  evil  of  yourseUl 

:  To  whom  shall  I  oomplainf  or  before  whom  shall  I  lament,  Conscript 
Fathers,  that  our  country  is  despoiled  by  different  parties,  and  become  a 
prey  to  the  dishonesty  of  the  most  audacious  of  mankind?  Shall  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  Bomln  people,  who  are  so  corrupted  with  bribes, 
that  they  are  ready  to  sell  themselves  and  all  that  belongs  to  them  ?  Or 
shall  I  plead  before  you,  Conscript  Fathers,  whose  authority  is  grown  a 
jest  to  the  most  infamous  and  abandoned,  and  before  whom  Marcus  Tul- 
Uus  defends  the  laws  and  judgments  of  the  people,  and  exerts  his  in- 
fluence with  the  senate,  as  if  he  were  the  sole  remaining  descendant 
of  the  illustrious  Scipio  Africanus,  and  not  a  person  who  has  merely 
crept  into  the  city,  and  been  recently  adopted  and  engralted  into  it  ? 
But  are  your  deeds^  Marcus  Tulliua,  or  your  words,  unknown  to  us  ? 
Have  you  not  lived  in  such  a  manner  from  your  boyhood,  as  to  think 
nothing  that  gratified  another  disgraceful  to  yourself  f  Did  you  not 
learn  your  extraordinary  eloquence,  under  Harcus  Piso,  at  the  cost  of 
your  modesty?  Doubtless;  and  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  you 
display  to  your  infamy  what  with  in&my  you  acquired. 

IL  But,  I  suppose,  the  splendor  of  your  affieiirs  at  home  exalts  your 
spirits ;  where  you  have  a  wife  polluted  with  sacrilege  and  perjury,  and 
a  daughter  who  is  a  rival  to  her  mother,  and  more  compliant  and  sub- 
missive to  you  than  she  ought  to  be  to  a  &ther.  Your  very  home 
itself,  thus  fatal  to  you  and  yours,  you  secured  by  force  and  lawless- 
ness; as  if  with  a  view  to  remind  us  how  much  the  stato  is  altered, 
when  you,  a  most  in&mous  character,  dwell  in  that  house  which  once 
belonged  to  Publius  Crassus,  a  man  of  consular  honors.  And  though 
these  things  are  so,  Cicero  nevertheless  B&ya  that  he  has  been  at  the 
council  of  the  immortal  gods,^  whence  he,  who  turns  the  disaster  of 
the  country  to  his  own  glory,  was  dispatohed  as  a  guardian  to  our 
city  and  its  inhabitants,  and  not  under  the  name  of  executioner  ;3  as 
i^  forsooth,  your  consulship  itself  had  not  been  the  cause  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  as  if  the  stato  had  not  then  been  disordered  in  consequence 
of  having  you  for  a  protector.  But,  as  I  conceive,  you  must  pride 
yourself  still  more  on  those  measures  which  you  adopted  after  your 
consulship^  in  concert  with  your  wife  Terentia,  when  you  conducted 
trials  at  your  house  under  the  Plautian  law,^  condemning  some  of  the 
conspirators  to  death,  and  others  to  pay  fines ;  when  one  built  you  a 
Tusculan,  another  a  Pompeian  villa,^  and  a  third  bought  you  a  house; 
but  he  who  could  do  nothing  fi>r  you,  was  devoted  to  obloquy;  he  had 

3  At  the  council  of  the  immortal  godsl  **  Beoanse  Cioero,  in  most  of  his 
speeches  imd  harangues,  was  aeustomea  to  say,  Non  humaiUt  omhus,  nee 
arte  magialra  Ua  rei^ubUea  conmUum,  Med  dioina  miseratiane,"  Baditis  As- 
oensius. 

s  Name  of  ezeontionerj  Abegue  cartUJkis  nomine.  '*  A  malidoUB  allusion 
to  Cicero^s  observation,  nne  cade  etmnguine  ren^nibUoam  terwUamJ'^  Badius 
Ascensius. 

«  The  Plautian  law]  See  Cat.,  o.  81. 

•  Tuscolan— Pompeian  villa]  These  are  so  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero 
that  we  might  reasonably  abstain  from  making  any  annotation  upon  them ; 
the  reader  may,  however,  consult  Epiat.  ad.  Att.,  xuL  14,  and  ii.  4/*  OrrUm. 
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eome  to  attack  your  dwelHng,  or  had* bud  a  plot  against  the  senate; 
and  jou  were  quite  sure  of  his  guilt  If  the  charges  which  I  make  axe 
ialse,  state  what  property  you  inherited  from  your  &ther,  how  much 
you  have  acquired  by  pleadhig  causes,  from  what  resources  you  bought 
your  house,  and  reiured,  at  such  yast  expense,  your  Tusculan  and  Pom- 
peian  villas. 

III.  But^  we  may  suppose,  a  new  man  of  Arpinum,  of  the  breed  of 
Gains  Marius,  unitates  his  virtue,  contemns  the  enmi^  of  the  nobility, 
holds  his  country  dear,  is  to  be  influenced  neither  by  intimidation  nor 
by  interest;  such  would  be  his  love  for  the  state,  and  such  his  vurtuous 
magnanimity.^  On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  man  of  the  lightest  character, 
suppliant  to  his  enemies,  insolent  to  his  friends;  a  follower  sometimes 
of  one  party  and  sometimes  of  another,  and  faithful  to  none ;  an  un- 
stable senator,  a  mercenary  patron ;  a  person  whose  every  member  ia 
polluted  with  turpitude,  whose  tongue  is  fiUse,  whose  hands  are  rapa- 
cious, whose  feet  are  fbgitive,  and  what  can  not  decently  be  named,  the 
most  dishonored  of  all  Yet  he,  a  person  <^  this  description,  dares  to 
ezdaim, 

O/orhmcUam'f  natam^  me  consuk^  JRomam  I 

Bome  fortunate  under  your  consulship,  Cicero?  Nay,  indeed,  most 
unfortunate  and  wretched,  suffering  a  most  cruel  proscription  of  her 
citizens,  when  you,  in  the  disturbed  ooiidition  of  the  state,  compelled 
all  the  respectable  classes  to  shrink  before  your  severity ;  when  all 
causes,  and  all  laws,  were  under  you"  control,  and  when,  having  set 
aside  the  Porcian  law,  and  despoiled  us  of  our  liberty,  you  took  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  over  every  one  of  us,  into  your  own  hands.  Nor 
are  you  content  to  have  done  this  with  impunity ;  you  who  reproach 
us  by  reminding  us  of  it ;  nor  are  we  allowed  to  forget  our  slavish 
submission.  But  let  it  suffice,  I  entreat  you,  Cicero,  that  you  have 
effected  and  accomplished  what  you  pleased ;  it  is  sufficient  that  we 
have  endured  it ;  would  you,  in  addition,  burden  our  ears  with  the 
odious  repetition  of  your  deeds,  and  harass  them  with  those  most  offen- 
sive words, 

CedarU  arma  iogct,  concedat  lavrea  lingua  P 

As  if  you  had  perpetrated  the  deeds  of  which  you  boast  with  the  aid  of 
the  toga,  and  not  with  arms,  or  as  if  there  were  any  difference  between 
you  and  Sylla  the  dictator,  except  in  your  title  of  authority. 

But  why  should  I  expose  your  presumption,  when  you  yourself  pre- 
tend that  Minerva  has  taught  you  all  arts,  and  when  the  good  and 
great  Jupiter  has  admitted  you  to  the  council  of  the  gods,  and  Italy 
brought  you  back  from  exile  on  her  shoulders  ?    Let  me  ask  you,  O 

•  Such  his  love — ^virtuous  magnanimitv]  lUud  tero  amicUuB  touUumac 
virtutit  at  aiwmi.  These  words  are  evidently  oormpt,  as  Glareanns  and 
Gortins  observe.  I  have  given  them  snoh  a  sense  as  the  passage  seems  to 
require. 

7  Of&rbwMJUun^  etc.]  See  Juv.,  x.  122;  Qmntil.,  xi.  1. 

•  Lawnn  tmawB]  '^n  Gic.  Off.,  i.  22,  the  verse  is  read  laurm  laudij 
which  the  critics  prefer,  thouffh  some  contend  for  Jtn^iMV.  See  the  Gom- 
tneatators  on  that  passage,  and  Burman  on  Qointil.,  a.  1."    OtrUui, 
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Bomofauf*  of  Arpinum,  who^  in  joor  eztraordinaaj  merits  hxvB  snr* 
pasMd  all  the  Faulli,  Fibii,  and  SoipiOB,  what  place  you  h<dd  in  the 
state,  what  party  in  the  republic  suits  you  ?  Whom  do  you  choose  as  a 
Mend,  whom  as  an  enemy  ?  Him,  for  whom  you  laid  a  plot  in  the  state, 
yon  now  serve ;  (with  what  justice,^*^  ^hen  you  returned  from  your  ex- 
ile at  Dyrrachiam,  did  you  follow  him  ?)  of  those  whon  yon  called  tyrants^ 
you  now  support  the  power;  those  whom  you  thought  men  of  honor, 
Tou  now  call  fools  and  madmen.  You  plead  the  cause  of  Yatinius ;  you 
have  a  bad  opinion  of  Sextius ;  you  asBsil  Bibul\t8  with  tte  most  inso- 
lent language ;  you  extol  Oaesar ;  whomeoever  you  hated  most,  to  him 
you  are  the  most  submissive ;  you  have  one  opinion,  on  political  affairs, 
when  you  are  standing,  and  another  when  you  are  sitting ;  some  you 
slander,  and  others  you  hate;  and,  O  most  fidde  of  ren^;adeB,  yoa  are 
trusted  neither  by  one  party  nor  by  the  other. 

•  Bomnlns]  **  He  calls  him  a  BomoluB,  as  if  he  were  the  author  of  a  new 
state  of  thinffs.*'    Ooriimt, 
>•  With  what  josfcioe,  etc.]  **  I  have  included  these  words  inai 


to  ^ve  a  little  help  to  the  sentence,  the  meaning  of  which,  in  the  common 
editions,  it  is  difficult  to  unravel.  *  *  *  Cioero,  in  his  exile,  resided  at 
Pyrraohium,  both  for  the  sake  of  safety  and  of  easily  healing  news  from 
Borne.  See  Ep.  ziv.  1,  iii,  8.  Before  he  went  into  exile,  he  was  oil^red  a 
legation  by  Cssar,  which  he  declined ;  but  after  his  retuni,  he  was  among 
Cessar^s  followers.'*    Ot/rHua, 
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A  DECLAMATION  AGAINST  SALLUST. 

FALSELY  ATTRIBUTED  TO  OICERO.> 


I.  It  18  your  great  pleasure,  Sallust^  to  lead  a  life  suitable  and  corre- 
spondent to  your  words,  and  to  utter  nothing,  of  however  foul  a  charao> 
ter^to  which  j/our  conduct,  even  from  your  earliest  boyhood,  has  not  been 
answerable ;  so  that  your  language  is  uniformly  consistent  with  your 
moral&  For  neither  can  any  one,  who  lives  like  you,  speak  otherwise 
than  you  speak ;  nor  can  the  life  of  any  one,  whose  conversation  is  so 
impure,  be  more  honorable  than  your  own. 

In  what  direction  shall  I  turn  my  thoughts.  Conscript  Fathers ;  and 
with  what  shall  I  commence  I  The  better  each  of  us  is  known,  the 
heavier  is  the  task  which  I  undertake  in  addressing  you.  Should  I  an- 
swer this  calumniator  with  regpard  to  my  own  life  imd  actions,  envy  will 
still  follow  my  glory ;  and,  if  I  expose  his  actions,  habits,  and  whole 
course  of  conduct,  I  shall  foU  into  the  same  fault  of  shamelessness  which  I 
object  to  him.  TS,  therefore,  you  are  at  all  offended,  you  ought  to  ex- 
press displeasure  at  him,  who  commenced  the  subject,  rather  than  at 
myself  It  shall  be  my  care  to  defend  myself  with  the  least  possible  of- 
fensiveness  of  language,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  I  advance  nothing 
Hilse  against  my  opponent . 

I  am  aware  that,  in  replying,  I  have  no  great  expectation  of  securing 
your  attention,  for  you  are  certain  that  you  will  hear  no  new  charges 
against  Sallust,  but  will  merely  recognize  old  associations,  with  which 
your  ears  and  mine,  as  well  as  his  own,  have  long  tingled.  But  you 
have,  on  this  account,  the  greater  reason  to  detest  the  man;  a  man 
who^  not  even  at  his  entrance  on  vioe^  contented  himself  with  essays 
in  small  matters,  but  commenced  his  course  in  such  a  way  that  he 
oould  neither  be  surpassed  by  any  one,  or  sarpass  himself  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  indeed  aims  at  nodilng  else,  but,  like  a  filthy 
swine,  to  wallow  with  any  one  whatsoever.    But  he  is  greatly  deceived 

>  Cioero]  Olareanns  observes  that  there  is  an  imitation  of  Cioero^  copioas- 
ness  of  style  in  this  ]>eclamsUan ;  as  there  is  of  Sallust's  bievHy  in  the 
pnoeding. 
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if  he  thinks  that  he  shall  palliate  his  conduct  by  his  charges  agamst 
myself;  for  in&my  of  life  is  not  to  be  effaced  by  impudence  of  tongue ; 
and  there  is  a  certain  feeling  of  abhorrence,  of  which  eveiy  one  is  sen- 
sible from  the  promptings  of  his  own  mind,  against  him  who  throws  out 
false  aspersions  on  respectable  characters.  If,  therefore,  the  acts  of  his 
life  defy  recollection,  you  must  Ibrm  your  estimate  of  it,  CSonscript 
Pathers,  not  from  his  speeches,  but  from  his  habits.  I  will  endeayor, 
as  &r  as  I  can,  to  diispatch  my  account  of  him  with  brevity.  Kor 
will  this  dispute  of  ours.  Conscript  Fathers,  be  without  advantage  to 
yourselves;  for  the  authority  <^  a  government  is  often  increased  by  the 
enmities  of  individuals,  whose  Influenoe  allows  no  man  to  conceal  his 
real  character. 

II.  In  the  first  place,  then,  since  Sallust  judges  of  the  ancestors  of  all 
men  by  one  precedent  and  rule,^  I  would  wish  him  to  tell  me  of  what 
estimation^  or  &me  were  the  Scipios,  Metelli,  and  Fabii,  whose  names 
he  has  mentioned,  before  their  exploits,  and  a  life  of  honor,  recommend- 
ed them  to  notice.  But  if  such  was  the  commencement  of  their  reputa- 
tion and  celebrity,  why  may  not  the  case  be  similar  with  myself 
whose  actiona  are  honorable,  and  whose  life  has  been  passed  without 
blame  ?  Tou  speak  as  if  you  yourself,  Sallust,  were  sprung  from  sudi 
men  1  But  if  you  were,  tiiere  would  be  some  to  be  ashamed  of  your 
in&my.  I  have  outshone  my  ancestors  in  merit,  so  that  if  they  were 
previously  unnoticed,  they  may  date  the  origin  of  their  notice  from  me ; 
you,  by  the  disgraceful  life  which  you  have  led,  have  thrown  a  great 
cloud  over  yours,  so  that,  though  they  may  have  been  excellent  citi- 
zens, they  may  well  sink  into  oblivion.  Forbear,  therefore,  to  taunt 
me  with  the  want  of  distinguished  forefathers;  for  it  is  better  that  I 
should  attain  eminence  by  my  own  actions,  than  be  dependent  on  the 
fame  of  my  ancestors,  and  that  I  should  live  a  life  which  may  be  the 
commencement  of  nobility,  as  well  as  an  example  of  virtue  to  my  de- 
scendants. Kor  is  it  just,  Conscript  Fathers,  that  I  should  be  compared 
with  those  who  are  dead,  and  who  arc  free  from  the  influence  of  hatred 
or  envy,  but  with  those  who  are  engaged  with  me  in  the  service  of  my 
country.  But  if  I  have  been  too  ambitious  of  honor  (I  do  not  aHude  to 
the  ambition  to  serve  the  state,  in  which  I  confess  that  I  would  stand 
t>l<ebdSt, 'bttt' to  Aia^ '^Itkieious  ambition  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  in 
which  aallust  has  ever  been  a  leader),  or  if  I  have  been  as  severe  as 
^^  Staled  thAt  1  haHie^  b^>l&-t^  eicercise  of  office  or  the  punishment 
iftigikedf*  btH  1  hAvi^^be^'aS'Vigitttt*  ai*  you  represent  in  defense  of 
ib.^-Mtsi^^yiffSUaieef^i^^  I  suppose  because 

ttlt.Iik^  yckil^If I  did'n&t 'Iiv« ^t^hinit^ediie^  fh  the  city,  though  how 
tMHtth'-beener^T^Otad^b*^  ibe^  j)r«N9ei$t>liolKift!dfi  Of 'ihe  country,  if  you,  who 
9««dfidUMnlbse  itifiimdltS^'fMitdi^  fidd'^be^l^'^f^u&bered  wi&  them  in 
o.'i    ji.il r  '.'j".7  i)  J  ,/,".  Hi  ;.'^.u;oo  cwi  Loono/n;..-!.')    a'a\  . 

''';<^Qw^''T[i^iefferit'aia(  iu^  the  Scipios 

IhaTafcii,  who  wiBre  trtfly^idfci^&eifi  th*:  ^dtidb^oiir*  aocuses  him  of  le- 
ifiaitetW.iNdrtiObletaieiiJto  htveteWliiiibeiAOrS  i(«oiLii[«rtlM^  of  the  Soimos 
andFabu."    Qn^. 

-[»>iQf  ^^^t'^tlihiittefe]  ij*b^  which  oo- 

«»<iHPUCHh«^«ai^'s(dni^%ft»w««t^  4Ail<>#i^'iS^'Miffi%itt'lbHihow  that  thia 
composition  is  of  the  later  Latinity. 
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d6«th])  did  I,  wfio,  clad  in  the  tofi^  cat  off  armed  inoendiaHei^  and 
rappressed  a  war  without  difiturbing  peace,  unjustly  aay  Cedamt  arma 
iog(Bf  or,  when  I  extinguished  such  desperate  hcetiliiy,  such  formidable 
treason  within  the  city,  did  I  unreasonably  excJaim,  Ibrtunatum  naiam, 
mecontuk,  Bomamf 

ILL  Do  you  feel  no  conoem,  most  ficklermmded  of  men,  when  yoa 
blame,  on  the  present  occasion,  those  parts  of  my  conduct  which  in  your 
History  you  describe  as  honorable  to  me  ?  Which  is  more  disgraceful 
to  him,  Conscript  Fathers,  to  record  fiUsehoods  in  writing,  or  to  state 
them  to  this  assembly  ?  In  reply  to  the  aspersions  which  you  have 
thrown  upon  my  life,  I  may  say  that  I  am  so  &r  from  impurity  as 
you  are  from  purity.  But  why  should  I  make  further  complaint  of  your 
calumnies  ?  For  what  fieilsehood  can  you  think  dishonorable,  when  you 
dare  to  represent  my  eloquence  as  a  vice,  eloquence  of  which  your  guilt 
has  constantly  needed  the  protection  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  any  man 
can  .become  a  distinguished  member  of  the  state,  who  is  not  instructed 
in  sudi  arts  and  studies  as  I  have  pursued  ?  Do  you^ppose  that  any 
better  basis  and  cradle  of  virtue  can  be  found,  or  any  more  etfoctuat 
method  d  exciting  the  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  glory  ?  But  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising,  Conscript  Fathers,  that  a  man  who  is  sunk  in  sh>th  and 
luxury  should  ^press  wonder  at  such  -studies,  as  if  they  were  new  and 
unusual. 

As  to  your  attacks,  so  extraordinary  in  their  virulence,  upon  my  wife 
and  daughter,  who  have  more  easily  refrained  from  the  opposite  sex 
than  you  from  your  own,  you  have  shown  great  skill  and  judgment  in 
making  them;  for  you  naturally  expected  that  I  should  not  retaliate,  or 
make  any  similar  attack  on  your  fiunily,  since  you  have  matter  enough 
for  obloquy  in  your  own  person,  and  since  there  is  nothing  in  your 
bouse  more  in&mous  than  yourselC  But  you  are  greatly  deceived  if  you 
hope  to  raise  odium  against  me  on  account  of  my  property,  which  is 
indeed  much  less  than  I  deserve  to  have ;  but  I  could  wish,  on  one  ac- 
count, that  it  were  less  than  it  is,  and  that  all  my  friends  who  have 
left  me  legacies  were  alive,  rather  than  that  I  were  enriched  by  their 
favors. 

Am  I  a  fugitive,  Sallust,  because  I  retreated  before  liie  madness  of  a 
tribune  of  the  people  ?  I  thought  it  better  that  I,  as  an  individual, 
should  incur  any  &te  whatever,  than  be  the  cause  of  discord  among  the 
whole  Roman  people.  But  as  soon  as  that  incendiary  had  competed 
'  his  year  of  disorder,  and  all  that  ho  had  disturbed  had  subsided  into 
peace  and  quiet,  I  returned  at  the  call  of  this  house,  the  whole  state,  as 
it  weoe,  leading  me  back  by  the  hand  And  the  day  of  my  return,  if  it 
be  eompared  with  the  rest  of  my  life,  has,  in  my  estimation,  a  superior- 
ity over  the  whole  of  it,  as,  on  that  day,  the  whole  of  your  assembly, 
Conscript  Fathers,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  the  Roman  people,  welcomed 
me  on  my  re-appearance. 

ly.  8uch  was  the  value  which  they  set  upon  me,  whom  you  call  a 
fugitive  and  a  mercenary  patron.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  wonderful  that  I 
should  have  always  thought  the  friendship  of  all  men  justly  due  to  me; 
for  to  no  man  have  I  played  the  servitor,  to  no  man  have  I  attached 
myself  with  a  view  to  private  interest,  but  have  regarded  every  one  as 
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mj  fHend  or  117  enemy  aooording  to  his  feelings  for  tiie  r^uUio.  I 
wished  for  tiie  estaldbaliment  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  pnbUc  peace ; 
many  encouraged  the  andadoos  attempts  of  individuals  for  their  own 
advantage.  I  feared  nothing  but  Uie  laws ;  many  desired  that  l^eir 
own  arms  should  be  dreaded.  I  never  longed  to  exert  power  but  fer 
your  good;  many  even  of  yourselves,  reljing  on  their  own  influence, 
abused  their  authority  to  your  injury.  It  is  not  surprising,  theref<»e,  if 
I  have  found  friendship  from  none  but  such  as  were  friends  to  the  state; 
nor  do  I  repent  either  of  having  afforded  my  protection  to  Yatinius, 
when  he  solicited  it  under  accusati<»i,  or  of  having  repressed  tiie  inso- 
lence of  Sextius,  or  of  having  condemned  the  unconcern  of  Bibulus,  or 
of  having  been  fevorable  to  the  merits  of  Gsesar;  for  such  conduct 
should  be  regarded  as  the  great  and  disdnguiahed  priuse  <^  a  high- 
minded  citizen,  and  if  you  impute  it  to  me  as  a  feult,  it  will  be  audacity 
on  your  part,  and  not  unreasonableness  on  mine,  that  will  be  the  {nroper 
object  of  censure.  I  would  say  more  to  the  same  purpose,  Gonsciipt 
Fathers,  if  I  had  .to  address  myself  to  any  other  assembly  than  yours, 
for  you  yourselves  prompted  me  to  all  that  I  did;  and,  where  the  proofe 
of  actions  are  known,  what  need  is  there  to  multiply  words  respecting 
them? 

Y.  I  now  return  to  yourself  Sallust  Of  your  fether,  I  shall  say  noth- 
ing, who,  however,  if  he  never  committed  a  feult  in  his  life,  could  not 
have  dxme  a  greater  misdiief  to  his  country  than  by  sending  into  it  sudi 
a  son  as  yourself.  Nor  shall  I  inquire  of  what  irregularities  you  were 
guilty  in  your  boyhood,  lest  I  fdiould  seem  to  reflect  on  the  parent. who 
&en  had  charge  of  you;  but  I  shall  notice  only  the  sort  of  youth  that 
you  passed ;  for,  if  this  is  shown*  it  will  easily  be  understood  how  for- 
ward you  must  have  been  in  childhood,  and  how  impudently  and  auda- 
cious you  grew  up.  After  the  gains  of  your  shamelessneas  became  in- 
adequate to  support  the  extravagance  of  your  luacuiy,  and  you  had 
grown  too  old  to  submit  yourself  to  the  pleasure  of  others,  you  were 
incited,  by  indomitable  passions,  to  try  on  otilers  what  you  bad  not 
thought  disgraceflil  to  yourseli  It  is  not  eacty  to  decide^  l^erefore,  C<m- 
script  Fathers,  whether  the  mode  in  which  he  acquired  his  gains,  or 
that  in  which  he  squandered  them,  was  the  more  dishonorable.  He  of- 
fered for  sale,  and  actually  sold,  to  his  perpetual  in&my,  his  fether's 
house  in  his  fether's  lifetime ;  and  who  can  doubt  that  he  shortened  the 
life  of  the  parent,  to  whose  whole  property  he  made  hhnself  heir  before 
his  death  ?  Nor  am  I  at  all  ashamed  that  he  should  ask  me  who  lives 
in  the  house  of  Crassus,  when  he  can  not  inform  me  who  lives  in  that  of 
his  own  fether.  But,  perhaps,  his  feults  were  only  those  of  youth,  and 
he  corrected  them  as  he  grew  cdder.  Far  from  it ;  he  united  himself  to 
the  society  of  the  abandoned  Nigidianus  ;<  he  was  twice  brought  before 
the  magistrate,  and  reduced  to^he  utmost  peril;  and,  though  he  escaped 
condemnation,  it  was  not  because  he  himself  appeared  innocent,  but  be- 
cause his  judges  were  thought  guilty  of  perfuiy.  Having  obtained  the 
quaostorship  as  his  first  office,  he  looked  down  with  contempt  on  this 
place  and  this  assembly,  to  which  an  entrance  had  been  opened  for  one 

«  Nigidianus]  Who  he  was,  is  unknown. 
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ho  mean  as  himsolf.  Fearing,  aooordingl^,  that  the  turpitude  of  his  life^ 
though  he  had  been  an  object  of  detestation  to  every  husband  in  the 
dty,  might  not  be  sufficiently  known  to  you,  he  confessed  in  your 
own  hearing,  and  without  biuidiing  before  your  gaze,  that  he  was  an 
adulterer. 

YL  But  let  it  be  enough^for  you  to  have  lived  as  you  pleased,  and 
to  bare  done  what  you  wished ;  let  it  also  be  enough  for  you  to  be 
ooDsoious  to  yourself  of  your  own  orimes^  and  do  not  reproach  us  with 
unreasonable  heedlessness  and  indifference.  We  are  careful  in  protect- 
ing the  chastity  of  our  wives,  though  we  are  not  sufficiently  vigilant  to 
Sa^  against  you;  for  your  audacity  goes  beyond  our  imaginations^ 
an  any  deed  or  word,  Conscript  Fathers,  however  dishonorable,  deter 
him  who  was  not  ashamed,  in  the  hearing  of  you  all,  to  acknowledge 
his  adultery  ?  'Were  I  to  make  no  reply  on  my  own  behalf,  but  merely 
to  recite,  before  this  whole  assembly  the  censorial  judg^ent^  of  those 
irreproachable  men,  Appius  Claudius  and  Lucius  Piso,*  a  Judgment  in 
which'  each  of  them  concurred,  7  should  I  not  be  thought  to  inflict  such  ft 
lasting  stain  on  your  character  as  the  efforts  of  your  whole  life  oould  not 
eflitioe  ?  Nor,  after  that  sentence  of  the  senate,  did  we  ever  see  yon  in 
public,  except,  perhaps,  when  you  threw  yourself  into  tiiat  camp^  into 
which  all  the  refhse  of  the  state  had  collected  itself  But  this  Sallust^ 
who,  in  time  of  peace,  had  not  even  remained  a  senator,  was  brought 
back  into  the  senate,  after  the  expiration  of  his  qusestorship,  at  a  time 
when  the  government  was  overwhelmed  with  a  mifitary  force,  and  when 
the  same  personi^,  who  then  gained  the  ascendency,*  restored  the  ex- 
iles. But  he  exercised  his  office^^'  in  such  a  manner  as  to  set  every  thing 
to  sale  for  which  a  purchaser  could  be  found.  He  acted  as  if  he  thought 
aH  was  right  and  just  that  he  chose  to  do,  and  abused  his  authority  as  if 
it  had  been  given  him  only  to  obtam  spoil  from  it 

Having  concluded  his  quaestorship,  and  having  given  large  pledges  to 
those,  to  whom,  from  similarity  of  pursuits,  he  had  united  himself  he 
seemed  to  have  become  one  of  themselves.  Saliust,  indeed,  was  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  that  assemblage  into  which  masses  of  all  kinds  of 

•  Judgment]  Mogvum.  **  The  word  signifies  the  sentence  and  the  reasons 
for  it."     CoHvut. 

•  Appius  Claudius  and  Ludus  Piso]  *'They  were  censors  A.ir.o.  704,  and 
expelled  from  the  senate  many  of  the  nobility,  among  whom  was  Saliust,  if 
mm  Casnius,  lib.  zl.,  is  to  be  believed."    Oortim, 

1  In  which  each  of  them  oonoorred]  Quo  tmu  ttt  Oidtqus  eorun^.  This 
passi^  is  very  obscure.  The  torum  must  refer  to  the  oensoTB,  as  Cortins 
observes;  but  titerotM  should  have  been  used  instead  of  jfuw^.  The  words 
pro  Uoe,  which  follow  wrwn^  I  have  omitted,  for  all  the  commentators  sus- 
pect them,  and  none  attempt  to  explain  them. 

•  Camp]  **  That  of  Csesar.  Many  Knights  and  senators,  after  the  sentences 
of  Appius  and  Plso,  joined  the  party  of  Casar,  acoordmg  to  Dion  Cassius, 
lib.x15'    CortUu. 

•  Same  personage,  who  then  gained  the  ascendency]  He  means  Cnsar. 
The  text  of  Cortius  is  idem  viO&r.  qui  txtdet  redwoU :  with  vief&rhe  under- 
stands  Afi^.    Other  oopi^  have  iaein  mctores.  qui  exuUt  reduxU. 

!•  His  office]  JBbnofHn.  He  seems  to  have  been  reinstated  in  his  qxuestor- 
ship.    See  bduxw,  c  By  hit  qvattaremjlsri. 
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filth  hAd  collected  as  into  a  giUf;  whatever  licentious  and  debauched 
chflTACters,  traitors^  despisers  of  religion,  and  debtors,  were  to  be  found 
in  the  city,  in-the  municipal  towns,  the  colonies,  and  throughout  Italy, 
had  sunk  there  as  into  the  waters  of  an  ocean ;  persons  tb^  most  aban- 
doned and  infamous,  fitted  for  a  camp  only  by  the  extravagance  of  their 
vices,  and  their  eagerness  to  disturb  the  state. 

YII.  But,  perhaps,  when  he  was  made  prsetor,  he  conducted  himself 
with  propriety  and  abstinence.  On  the  contrary,  did  he  not  spread  such 
devastation  through  his  province  that  our  allies  endured  or  expected 
nothing  worse  in  war  than  they  experienced  in  peace,  under  his  goyem- 
ment  of  interior  Afirica  ?  He  carried  o^  from  that  country,  all  th^  could 
either  be  taken  away  on  credit,  or  crammed  into  vessels.  He  carried  ofl^ 
I  say,  Conscript  Fathers,  whatever  he  pleased;  and  bai^gained  with 
Osesar,  for  ten  thousand  pounds,"  that  he  should  not  be  brought  to  triaL 
If  any  of  these  statements  are  false,  Sallust,  refute  them  at  onoe^  and 
show  by  what  means  you,  who^  a  short  time  before,  could  not  redeem 
even  the  house  of  your  fitther,  were  able  to  purchase,  as  if  you  had  been 
enriched  in  a  dream,  those  expensive  gardens,  with  the  villa  of  Caius 
Caesar  at  Tibur,  and  the  rest  of  your  possessions?  Were  you  not 
ashamed  to  ask  why  I  had  bought  the  house  of  Crassus,  when  you 
yourself  are  the  proprietor  of  an  ancient  country-seat  which  once  belonged 
to  Cssar?  Having  just  before,  I  say,  eaten  up,  or  rather  devoured,  your 
patrimony,  by  what  means  did  you  suddenly  become  so  wealthy  and 
affluent ?  For  who  would  make  you  his  heir? — a  person  whom  no  one 
thinks  respectable  enough  for  an  acquaintance,  unless  he  be  of  the  same 
description  and  character  as  yourself? 

VllL  Or  can  we  suppose  that  the  merits  of  your  ancestors  exalt  you 
in  your  own  estimation  ?  But,  whether  we  say  that  you  resemble  them, 
or  that  they  resemble  you,  no  addition  could  be  made  to  the  guilt  and 
impurity  of  the  whole  family.*'  Or  shall  we  rather  imagine  that  your 
own  honors  render  you  insolent?  But  do  you,  0  Crispus  Sallust,  think 
it  as  mvLok  to  be  twice  a  senator*^  and  twice  a  quaestor,  as  to  be  twice  a 
consul  and  twice  to  obtain  a  triumph  ?  He  who  is  eager  to  speak  against 
another,  ought  to  be  firee  flrom  fSuilt  himself;  he  only  can  properly  re- 
proach his  neighbor,  who  will  hear  no  just  accusation  from  him.^^    But 

11  Xen  thousand  pounds]  Setteriio  duod&ekt.  The  exact  sum  will  be 
£9686. 18«.  2d, 

»  Guilt  and  impurity  of  the  whole  fiunlly]  yihil  ad  ommvum  todut  ae  ns- 
quUiam  addi  poied.  This  is  scarcely  consistent  with  c.  6,  where  he  abstuna 
firom  saying  any  thing  against  Ballust^s  father. 

i>  Twice  a  senator,  etc]  IhrUidem  puias  es$e  lit  §enaior€mj  a  hit  quattortm 
Jleri,  quanU  hit  coMtUartm,  tt  bit  trwrnphalem,  **  Ballast,  to  his  great  dis- 
grace, was  ma^e  a  ttnator  twice,  through  having  been  expelled  fh>m  the  sen- 
ate:  but  Cicero  was  made  bit  contularit  to  his  great  honor,  having  been  ex- 
iled when  he  was  a  eonttUarit,  and  afterward  recalled  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  his  dignities.  He  majr  be  called  bit  triunuiMit  in  the  same  sense,  since 
he  had  gained  a  triumph,  and  this  honor,  though  not  lost  by  his  banish- 
ment, may  be  conaidered  as  having  been  renewed  at  his  return."  Oi>r^ 
tiut, 

^*  Who  will  hear  no  just  aocnsation  fh)m  him]  Qui  nonjfoittt  verum  db 
aUtro  OMUrt.    <<This  is,  mm  wm  ab  aUerq  ttra  ervmina  (^fioi  pottuni^  i$ 
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you,  the  panuBite  of  every  table,  the  pathio  of  every  coudi  when  joor  age 
allowed,  aad  afterward  the  adulterer,  are  a  disgrace  to  every  order,  and 
perpetually  remind  us  of  the  dvil  war.^s  por  what  worse  calamity  do 
we  endure  from  it,  than  that  of  seeing  you  reinstated  in  this  assembly? 
But  forbear  to  attack  good  men  with  forwardness  of  speech ;  forbear  to 
foster  the  vioe  of  an  intemperate  tongue ;  forbear  to  form  your  opinion 
d  every  man  by  your  own  conduct ;  for,  by  such  conduct,  you  can 
never  acquire  a  friend,  and  appear  willing  to  have  an  enemy.i* 

I  shall  say  nothing  more,  Conscript  Fa^ers^  for  I  have  observed  that 
those  who  give  unvailed  narratives  of  the  crimes  of  others,  often  incur 
the  disgust  of  their  auditors,  even  more  than  those  who  have  committed 
them.  For  my  own  part,  it  must  be  my  care  to  say, it  not  what  Salhist 
may  deservedly  hear,  but  what  I  myself  may  decently  utter. 

demum  male  dieere  aUeri  patett.  Bat  I  suspect  tliat  the  passage  is  oor- 
mpt*'    Cbrtku, 

>*  Perpetually  remind  us  of  the  oivil  war]  A^-cMUb  heUi  memoria, 
"Because  it  was  the  civil  war  that  restored  Ballust  to  the  senate.*'    Cbr- 

>•  An  enemy]  Meaning  himself;  as  Cortius  thinks. 

^"f  ItmJuXhemjoantcBAjfeteJlBaHohabendatd-'^eadioam,  These 
words  seem  more  appvopriate  to  the  oommenoement  than  the  oonelusion  of 
aspeedk 

*^  12* 
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EPITOME   OF  ROMAN  HISTORY. 

BY  LUCIUS  ANN^EUS  FLORU& 


Teoe  Roman  people,  daring  seren  hundred  yean,  from  the 
lame  ,of  king  Romulus  to  that  of  Ciesar  AugustuB,  perfonned 
such  mighty  acts  both  in  peace  and  war,  that  if  any  one 
compares  the  greatness  of  their  empire  with  its  years,  he 
will  think  it  out  of  pn^rtion  to  its  age.^  So  &r  through- 
out Ihe  world  hare  they  extended  their  arms,  that  those  who 
read  their  exploits,  learn  the  fate,  not  of  one  people  only, 
but  of  all  mankind.  So  numerous  are  the  toils  and  dangers 
in  which  they  have  been  exercised,  that  ability*  and  fortune 
seem  to  have  concurred  in  establishing  their  sway. 

As  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  therefore,  to  learn  this 
history'  as  well  as  others,  but  as  the  vastness  of  the  subject 
is  a  hinderance  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  the  variety  of 
topics  distracts  the  faculty  of  attention,^  I  shall  follow  the 

I  Ontof  proportion  to  its  age]  .MtaUm  ulira.  «H6  will  think  thAt  bo 
much  coola  not  have  heen  done  in  bo  short  a  space  of  time."    IMn^is- 


s  Ability]  Vifius,  In  the  same  sense  as  in  Ballast,  Cat,  o.  1,  and  els^ 
where :  see  the  Notes.  So  Floras^  at  the  commencement  of  c.  8,  says  of 
Tnllns  Hostiiins,  Oui  in  honMr-em  vtrtuiU  re^num  uUro  d<Uum, 

•  This  history]  Me.  I  follow  Baker's  text,  in  which  the.passage  stands 
thos :  Qvars  gwtm  prtgoimti  h)e  quoque,  aieut  ccOera^  opermprdwm  tU  eog- 
'     ^       oat  it  is  prolMibly  oorrapt.    In  some  copies  the 


fu>90ere,  tamenquiOj  etc.  3at  it  is  prolMibly  oorrapt. ^ 

words  iievt  ccUera  are  wanting,  and  in  some  the  word  #i/»Ua^<n»  is  found 
after  eognotoere,  Grsvias  conjectares  that  Floras  wrote  Quart  cwnj^roBei^pua 
gucMfu  opera  preti/unk  tit  eoanoaeere  tiaiUaUmf  iamen  ^ia,  etc. 

«  i>istraots  the  fiwolty  of  attention]  Aeiem  iaUnHonU  obnmpiL    ^<  So  we 
9aj  0bnm^ptt$  $ermoniia^^^    yintflina. 
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example  of  those  who  describe  the  faxie  of  the  earth/  and 
shall  comprise  the  whole  representation  of  the  matter,  as  it 
were,  in  a  small  tablet,  adding  something,  as  I  hope,  to  the 
admiration  with  which  this  eminent  people  are  regarded,  by 
showing  their  whole  grandeur  together  and  at  one  view.  If 
any  one,  then,  contemplates  the  Roman  people  as  he  would 
contemplate  a  man,  and  considers  its  whole  age,  how  it  had 
its  origin,  how  it  grew  up,  how  it  airived  at  a  certain  rigor 
of  madb;ood,  and  now  it  has  since,  as  it  were,  grown  old,  lie 
will  observe,  four  degrees  and  stages  of  its  existence.  Its 
first  period  was  under  its  kin^  lasting  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  during  which  it  strug^d  round  its  mother 
against  its  neighbors ;  this  was  its  infancy.  Its  next 
period  extended  from  the  consulship  of  Brutus  and  Colla- 
tinus  to  that  of  Appius  Claudius  and  Quintus  Fulvius,  a 
space  of  two  hundred  and  fif^y  years,  during  which  it  sub* 
(hied  It»ly ;  this  was  a  time  of  action  for  men  and  arms^  and 
we  may  ^er^^bre  call  it  its  youth.  The  next  period  was  one 
of  two  hundred  years,  to  the  time  of  CsBsar  Augustus,  in 
which  it  subdued  the  whole  world ;  this  may  accordingly  be 
called  the  manhood,  and  robust  maturity,  of  the  empire. 
From  the  reign  of  Gsesar  Augustus  to  our  own  a^  is-a  pcariod 
of  little  less  than  two  hundred  years^  in  which,  from  the 
inactivity  of  the  Caesars,  it  has  grown  old  and  lost  its 
strength,  except  that  it  now  raises  its  arms  under  the  em- 
peror Trajan,  and,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  idl,  the  old 
age  of  the  empire,  as .  if  youth  were  restored  to  it,  renews  its 
vigor. 

BOOK  L 

CHAP.   I.      OF  EOHUL17S,  THS  FIRST  KIKO   OF  THB  B01IAN8, 

The  founder  of  the  city  and  empire  was  Bomulus,  the  son 
of  Mars  and  Rhea  Sylvia.  The  priestess,  when  pregnant^ 
confessed  this  fact  of  hersell^  nor  did  report,  soon  after- 
ward, testify  a  doubt  of  it,  as,  being  thrown,  with  his  brother 
Remus,  into  the  river  bv  order  of  Amulius,  he  could  not 
be  destroyed;  for  not  only  did  the  Tiber  repress  its  stream, 
but  a  she-wol^  leaving  her  young,  and  following  the  chil- 
dren's cries,  offered    her    teats    to   the    infants,   and    acted 

•  Faoe  of  the  earth]  Ttrrarwn,  tUmt,    Sitoatloiis  of  places  on  the  euth. 
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toward  tiiem  the  part  of  a  mother.  Bebff  found,  in  these 
circumstances,  nnder  a  tree,  tlie  king's  shepherd  carried  them 
into  a  cottage,  and  brought  them  up. 

The  metropolis  of  Latium,  at  that  time,  ^as  Alba,  built  hj 
lulus ;  for  he  had  disdained  Lavinium,  the  city  of  his  &ther 
.JSneas.  Amulius,  the  fourteenth  descendant  from  them,'  was 
now  reigning  there,  having  dethroned  his  brother  Numitor, 
of  whose  daughter  Romulus  was  the  son.  Romulus,  in  the 
first  ardor^  of  youth,  drove  Amulius  from  the  citadel,  and 
restored  his  grand&ther.  Being  fond,  however,  of  the  river, 
and  of  the  mountains  where  he  had  been  brought  up,  he 
thought  of  founding  among  them  the  walls  of  a  new  city. 
But  as  he  and  his  brother  were  twins,  it  was  resolved  to  con- 
sult the  gods  which  of  the  two  should  commence  the  work, 
and  enjoy  the  sovereignty.  Romulus,  accordingly,  took  his 
station  on  Mount  Aventine,  and  Remus  on  Mount  Palatine. 
Romulus  first  saw  six  vultures;  Remus  was  behind  him  in 
time,  but  saw  twelve.  Bein^  thus  superior  in  point  of  au- 
gury, Romulus  proceeded  to  build  the  city,  with  frdl  expec- 
tation that  it  would  prove  a  warlike  one,  for.  so  the  birds, 
accustomed  to  blood  and  prey,  seemed  to  promise. 

For  the  defense  of  the  new  city  a  rampart  appeared  suffi- 
cient. While  Remus  was  deriding  its  diminutiveness,  and 
showing  his  contempt  for  it  by  leaping  over  it,  he  was, 
wl^ther  by  his  brother's  order  is  uncertain,  put  to  death. 
He  was  certainly  the  first  victim,  and  consecrated  the  fortifi- 
cation of  the  new  ci^  with  his  blood. 

But  Romulus  had  formed  the  idea  of  a  city,  rather  than  a 
real  city;  for  inhabitants  were  wanting.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood there  was  a  grove,  which  he  made  a  place  of  refrige  ;* 
and  immediately  an  extraordinary  number  of  men,  some 
Latin  and  Tuscan  shepherds,  others  from  beyond  the  seas, 
Phrysjans  who  had  come  into  the  country  under  .^Eneas,  and 
Arcadians  under  Evander,,  took  up  their  residence  in  it 
Thus  of  various  elem^its,  as  it  were,  he  formed  one  body, 
and  was  himself  the  founder  of  the  Roman  people.  But  a 
people  consisting  only  of  men  could  last  but  one  age ;  wives 
were  therefore  sought  from  the  neighboring  nations,  and,  as 

•  Oh.  I.  From  them]  Ab  Ms.    That  is  from  iffibeas  and  Inliu.    It  shoiild 
properly  be  abkoo.  Fnnn  JBoeaa  only. 
V  A  place  of  refbge}  Aij/htm, 
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they  were  not  obtained,  were  seized  by  force.  For  a  pre- 
tense being  made  of  celebrating  some  equestrian  games,  the 
youn^  women  who  came  to  see  them,  became  a  prey ;  and 
this  immediately  gave  rise  to  wars.  The  Vejentes  were 
routed  and  put  to  flight  The  city  of  the  Cteninenses  was 
taken  and  demolished ;  and  Romulus  also,  with  his  own  hands^ 
offered  the  spolia  opinM,  taken  from  their  king,  to  Juj^iter 
Feretrius.  To  the  Sabines,  the  gates  of  Rome  were  given 
up  by  a  young  woman,  though  not  treacherously;*  she  had 
asked,  as  a  reward,  what  they  wore  on  their  left  arms,  but 
whether  she  meant  their  shields  or  their  bracelets,  is  doubt- 
ful. They  to  keep  their  word,  and  be  revenged  on  her, 
buried  her  under  their  bucklers.  The  enemy  having  thus 
gained  admission  within  the  walls,  there  ensued,riin  the  veiy 
rorum,  so  desperate  an  engagement,  that  Romulus  entreated 
Jupiter  to  stop  the  Bhamrftd  flight  of  kU  men;  and  hence  a 
temple  was  afterward  erected,  and  Jupiter  suniamed  Stator. 
At  last  the  women  who  had  t)een  carried  off,  rushed,  with 
their  hair  disheveled,  between  the  contending  parties,  and 
separated  them.  Thus  peace  was  made,  and  a  league  estab- 
lisned,  with  Tatius  ;*  and  a  wonderful  event  followed  namely, 
that  the  enemy,  leaving  their  habitations,  removed  into 
the  new  <a1y,  and  shared  their  hereditary  property  with  their 
sons-in-law,  as  a  portion  for  their  daughters. 

The  stren^  of  the  city  being  soon  increased,  this  most 
wise  monardi  made  the  following  arrangement  in  the  state ; 
that  the  young  men,  divided  into  trib^  should  be  ready, 
with  horses  and  arms,  for  any  sudden  demands  of  war ;  and 
that  the  administration  of  affairs  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  older  men,  who,  from  their  authority,  were  called 
Fathers,  and  from  their  age,  the  Senate.'*  When  he.  had 
thus  regulated  matters,  and  was  holding  an  assembly  of  the 
pec^le  at  the  lake  of  Caprea,  near  the  city,  he  .was  suddenly 
snatched  out  <^  their  sight  So^ie  think  Hl^ali  he  was  cut 
to  pieces  by .  the  senate,  on  account  of  his  excessive  se* 
verity;  but  a  tempest  which  then  arose,  and  an  eclipse  of 
the    sun,    were    apparent   proofs    of   his    deification.      This 

•  l^ot  treacherouBly]  Nee  dob.  Floms  means  that  she  intended  no 
treachery  to  her  oonnUymen,  but  wished  to  rob  or  disarm  the  enemy  by 
depriving  them  of  their  braoelets  or  shields. 

•  Tatios]  Qng  of  tlie  Sabines.    Com.  o.  15. 
^  Tbt  Moale J  /ftirmfiff,    From  i»Mit,  old  i 
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opinioii  Julius  Proculus  soon  after  confinned,  asserting  that 
m  had  seen  Romulus  in  a  more  majestic  shape  than  he  had  had 
when  aliye;  that  he  also  commanded  them  to  acknowledge 
him  as  a  deity,  as  it  pleased  the  gods  that  he  should  be  called 
Quirinus  in  heaven;  and  that  Siva  Borne  should  have  the 
soyereignty  of  the  world. 

CHAP.  n.    OF  KUUA  pomphjits. 

The  successor  of  Eomulus  was  Numa  Pompilius,  whom, 
when  he  was  living  at  Cures,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  the  Eo- 
mans  of  their  own  accord  solicited,  on  account  of  his  celebrated 
piety,  to  become  their  king.  It  was  he  who  taught  them  sa- 
cred rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  whole  worship  of  the  immor- 
tal gods,  and  who  instituted  the  pontiffs,  au£pirs,  Salii,  and  other 
8acerdot4d  ofQces  among  the  Eoman  people.  He  also  divided 
the  year  into  twelve  months,  and  the  days  into  those  for  legal 
business  and  for  vacation^  He  appointed  the  sacied  shields  and 
the  image  of  Pallas,  as  certain  secret  pledges  of  empire ;  and 
ordered  the  temple  of  double-faced  Janus  to  be  the  symbol 
of  peace  and  war.  He  assigned  the  fire  of  Vesta  to  the 
care  of  virgins,  that  its  flame  might  constantly  bum,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  stars  of  heaven,  as  a  guardian  of  the  empire.  All 
these  arrangements  he  pretended  to  make  by  the  advice  of  the 
goddess  E^eria,  that  his  barbarous  subjects  might  more  will- 
mgly  submit  to  them  In  pvocess  of  time,  he  brought  that  un- 
civinzed  people  to  such  a  condition  that  they  managed  with 
piety  and  justice  a  government  which  they  had  acquired  by 
violence  and  oppression. 

CHAP.  HI.     OF  TULLUS  HOSTILIUS. 

To  Numa  Pomplius  succeeded  Tullus  Hostilius,  to  whom  the 
kingdom  was  voluntarily  given  in  honor  of  his  ability.  It  was 
heuiat  established  military  discipline,  and  the  whole  art  of  war. 
Having,  tlierefore,  trained  the  youth  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner, he  ventured  to  defy  the  Albans,  a  powerful,  and,  for  a  long 
tame,  a  leading  people.  But  as  both  sides,  being  equal  in 
strength,  were  weakened  by  frequent  engagements,  the  forttmes 
of  tlM  two  pecmle,  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedier  decision,  were 
committed  to  tne  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  three  twin-brothers^  cho- 
sen on  each  nde.    It  was  a  doubtful  and  noble  eonfiiet^  andhad 
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a  wonderfol  ienninatioiL  For  after  three  were  wounded  on  one 
side,  and  two  killed  on  the  other,  the  Horatius  who  survived^ 
adding  subtlety  to  valor,  counterfeited  flight  in  order  to  sepai^ 
ate  his  enemies,  and  then,  attacking  them  one  hj  one,  aa  ^ey 
were  able  to  pursue  him,  overc^one  them  all.  Thus  (an  honor 
rarely  attained  by  any  other)  a  victory  was  secured  by  the  hand 
of  one  man.  But  this  victory  he  soon  aflber  sullied  by  a  mur- 
der. He  had  observed  his  sister  in  tears  at  the  sight  of  the 
spoils  that  he  wore,  which  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  ene- 
my betrothed  to  her,  and  chastised  the  love  of  the  maiden, 
so  unseasonably  manifested,  with  his  sword.  The  laws  call- 
ed for  the  punishment  of  the  crime ;  but  esteem  for  his  val- 
or saved  the  murderer,  and  his  guilt  was  shielded  by  his 
glory. 

Tne  Alban  people  did  not  long  keep  their  £Euth ;  for  being 
called  out,  according  to  the  treaty,  to  assist  the  Romans  in  ^t» 
war  against  Fidense,  they  stood  neutral  betwixt  the  two  parties, 
waiting  for  a  turn  of  fortune.  But  the  crafty  king  of  uie  Ro- 
mans, seeing  his  allies  ready  to  side  with  the  enemy,  roused  the 
courage  of  his  army,  pretending  that  he  had  ordered  them  so 
to  act ;  hence  hope  arose  in  the  breasts  of  our  men,  and  fear  in 
those  of  the  enemy.  The  deceit  of  the  traitors  was  accordingly 
without  effect;  and,  after  the  enemy  was  conquered^  ToUus 
caused  Metius  Fufetius,  as  a  breaker  or  the  league,  to  be  tied  be- 
tween two  chariots,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  swift  horses.  Alba 
itself  which,  though  the  parent  of  Rome,  was  nevertheless  its 
rival,  he  demoli^e4,  but  previously  removed  all  the  wealth  of 
the  place,  and  the  inhabitants  themselves,  to  Rome,  that  thus  a 
kindred  city  might  seem  not  to  have  been  destroyed,  but  to 
have  been  re-umted  to  its  own  body. 

tiBA|>.  IT.    OF  ANOUS  MABOI17S. 

Kelt  reigned  Ancus  Marcius,  a  grandson  of  Numa  Pompilius, 
and  of  a  similar  disposition.  He  encompassed  the  city"  with  a 
w^l,  made  a  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  that  flows  through  the 
town,  and  settled  the  colony  of  Ostia  at  the  junction  of  the  river 
with  the  sea;  even  then, apparently, feeling  a  presentiment,  that 

»  Cb.  IV.  The  dty]  Mamia  mtro  anufUxui  ett.  <<That  numUa  is  often 
xuMd  ibr  the  kuUdmg*  in  dtiea,  is  shown  by  Salmas.  ad  Lamprid.  Commodj 
c.  17 ;  Schulting.  ad  Senec  Cpntrov.,  vi. ;  and  Gxonov.  Oba.,  li,  IS.^ 
Drnket, 
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the  riches  and  supplies  of  the  whole  world  would  be  brought  to 
that  maritime  store-house  of  the  city. 

CHAP.  y.     OF  TARQUINIUS  PBISCITS. 

Afterward,  Tarquinius  Priscus,  though  sprung  from  a  coun- 
try beyond  the  sea,  making  application  for  the  throne,  obtained- 
it  through  his  industry  and  accomplishments ;  for,  having  been 
bom  at  Corinth,  he  had  joined  to  his  Grecian  wit  the  arts  of 
Italy.  This  king  increased  the  authority  of  the  senate  by  add- 
ing to  its  number,  and  augmented  the  tribes  with  additional 
centuries ;  for  Atdus  Nevius,  a  man  eminent  in  auguir,  forbade 
their  number  to  be  increased.  The  king,  for  a  trial  oi  Nsevius's 
skill,  asked  him  if  that  wMck  he  had  conceived  in  his  mind  could 
be  done?  The  other,  having  tried  the  question  b^  augury,  an- 
swered that  it  could,  I  was  thinking  then^  replied  Vie  king, 
whether  I  could  cut  this  whetstone  with  my  razor.  You  can, 
then,  rejoined  the  augur ;  and  the  king  cut  it.  Hence  augury 
came  to  be  a  sacred  institution  among  the  Romans. 

Nor  was  the  ability  of  Tarquinius  greater  in  peace  than  in 
war ;  for  he  reduced,  by  frequent  attacks,  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Etruria,  from  whom  were  adopted  the  fasces,  robes  of  state, 
curule-chairs,  rings,  horse-trappings,  military  cloaks,  and  the 
gown  called  prcetexta.  Hence  also  came  the  custom  of  riding 
in  triumph,  in  a  gilded  chariot,  with  four  horses ;  as  well  as 
embroidered  togae,  and  striped  tunics ;  and,  in  fine,  aH  orna- 
ments and  marfs  of  distinction  by  which  regal  dignity  is  render- 
ed imposing. 

OHAP.  VI.      OF  SSBVIUS  TULUUS. 

Servius  Tullius  was  the  next  that  assumed  the  government ; 
nor  w,as  the  meanness  of  his  extraction  any  hinderance  to  his 
exaltation,  though  he  was  the  son  of  a  female  slave.  For  Tana- 
quil,  the  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  had  improved  his  talents, 
which  were  extraordinary,  by  a  liberal  education ;  and  a  flame, 
that  had  been  seen  surrounding  his  head,  had  portended  that 
he  would  be  &mous.  Being,  flierefore,  on  the  death  of  Tar- 
quinius, put  in  the  king's  place,  by  the  aid  of  the  queen  (as  if 
merely  for  a  time),  he  exercised  the  government  thus  fraud- 
ulently obtained,  with  such  effect,  that  he  seemed  to  have  ob- 
tained it  by  right    By  this  king  the  Roman  people  were  sub- 
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mitted  to  a  censuB,  dispoeed  into  classes,  and  divided  into  curice 
and  companies ;  and,  through  his  eminent  ability,  the  whole 
commonwealth  was  so  regulated,  that  all  distinctions  of  estate, 
dignity,  age,  employments,  and  offices,  were  committed  to  re- 
gisters, and  a  great  city  was  goyemed  with  all  the  exactness  of 

the  smallest  family. 

^  -  ■ 

CHAP.  Vn.    OP  TARQUINIUS  StTPERBUS. 

The  last  of  all  the  kings  was  Tarquinius,  to  whom  the  name 
of  Superhus,  or  the  Proud,  was  given  on  account  of  his  deport- 
ment He  chose  rather  to  seize  by  violence,  than  patientW  to 
wait  for,  the  kingdom  of  his  graiidfather,  which  was  held  vrom 
him  by  Servius,  and,  havings  set  some  assassins  to  murder  him, 
managed  the  power,  obtained  by  crime,  not  more  justly  than  he 
gained  it  Nor  did  his  wife  TuUia  differ  from  him  in  disposi- 
tion ;  for,  to  flalute  her  husband  king,  as  she  was  riding  in  her 
chariot,  she  drove  her  startled  horses  over  the  blood-stained 
corpse  of  her  &ther.  He  himself  offended  the  senate  by  putting 
some  of  them  to  death,  di^usted  the  whole  nation  by  his  pride 
(which,  to  men  of  right  feelings,  is  more  intolerable  than  cruel- 
ty), and  after  glutting  his  inhumanity  at  home,  turned  at  length 
against  his  enemies.  Thus  the  strong  towns  in  Latium  were 
taken,  Ardea,  Ocriculum,  Oabii,  Buessa,  Pometia, 

He  was  also  cruel  to  his  own  family;  for  he  scrupled  not 
to  scourge  his  son,  in  order  that  he  might  gain  credit  with 
the  enemy  when  feigning  himself  a  deserter.  This  son,  being 
received,  as  he  had  wished,  at  Gabii,  and  consulting  his  &ther 
what  he  desired  to  have  done^  the  father  answered  (wnat  pride !) 
by  striking  off,'*  with  his  stafi^  the  heads  of  some  poppies 
that  chanced  to  grow  higher  than  the  rest,  wishing  it  thence 
to  be  understood  that  the  chief  men  at  Gabii  were  to  be  put  to 
death. 

From  the  spoils  of  the  captured  cities,  however,  he  built  a 
temple,  at  the  consecration  of  which,  though  the  other  gods 

i>  The  fiither  answered  ([what  pride  I)  by  Btriking  off,  etc.]  Exeuiism — 
(qttm  svperhia /)  Ho  retpondii,  **  Floras,  in  ascribing  this  to  pride,  speaks 
rather  with  reference  to  Tarquinius'  general  character  for  pnde,  than  ac- 
cording to  what  was  really  the  case  on  this  occasion :  for  it  was  rather  to  be 
attributed  to  prudence,  in  order  to  prevent  his  design  firom  being  betray- 
ed.^'  Oraiviug.  There  is  a  similar  xmsreniesentation  a  Utile  above,  where 
the  scourging  of  Sextus  Tarquinius,  whidi  was  merely  a  stratagem,  is  at- 
tributed to  Kb  ftliher»»  cruelty.  ^  •-©     . 
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gvre  up  their  ground,  JuF^tas  and  Tenninns,  sti'ange  to  say, 
stood  firm.  Yet  the  obstinacy  of  these  deities  pleased  the 
augurs,  as  it  promised^  that  all  would  be  firm  and  enduring. 
But' what  was  extremely  surprismg,  was,  that  at  the  foundation 
of  the  edifioe  a  human  head  was  found  by  the  builders ;  and 
all  were  persuaded  that  this  was  a  most  favorable  omen,  por- 
tending tnat  the  seat  of  empire,  and  supreme  head  of  the  world, 
would  i>e  in  that  place. 

The  Roman  people  tolerated  the  pride  of  this  king,  as  long 
as  lust  was  not  umted  with  it ;  but  this  additional  oppression 
they  were  not  able  to  endure  on  the  part  of  his  sons,  one  of 
whom  having  offered  violence  to  Lucretia,  a  most  excellent  ma* 
tron,  she  pUt  an  end  to  her  dishonor  by  killing  herself.  All 
power  was  then  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  kings. 

CHAP.   Vm.      A    BSOAPrrULATION    OF    THS    ACTS    OF   THE    SEVEIT 

KINGS. 

This  is  the  first  age,  and,  as  it  were,  infancy,  of  the  Roman 
people,  which  it  had  under  seven  kings,  who,  by  a  certain  con- 
trivance of  the  £ites,  were  as  various  m  their  dispositions  as  the 
ndture  and  advantage  of  the  commonwealth  required.  Who 
was  more  daring  than  Romulus  i  Such  a  man  was  necessary 
to  hold  the  government  Who  was  more  religious  than 
Kuma  ?  Circumstances  r6<|^uired  that  he  should  be  so,  in  order 
that  a  barbarous  people  might  be  softened  by  fear  of  the  gods. 
What  sort  of  man  was  Tullus,  that  author  of  military  discipline  f 
How  necessary  to  warlike  spirits,  that  he  might  improve  thehr 
valor  by  discipline  I  What  kind  of  king  was  the  architect 
Ancus  ?  How  fitted  to  extend  the  city  by  means  of  a  colony, 
to  unite  it  by  a  bridge,  and  secure  it  by  a  wall !  The  decora- 
tions and  inisi^a  of  Tarauinius,  too,  how  much  dignitjT  did 
they  add  to  this  great  people  jfrom  the  very  dress !  What  did 
the  census  institirted  by  Servius  effect,  but  that  the  state  should 
know  its  own  strength !  Lastly,  the  tyrannic  government  of 
the  proud  Tarquin  produced  some  good,  and  indeed  a  great 
deal ;  for  it  came  to  pa&s,  by  means  of  it,  that  the  people,  exas- 
perated by  wrongs,  were  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  liberty. 

CHAP.  IX.   OF  THE  CHANGE  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

Under  the  conduct  and  guidance  of  Brutus  and  CollatiniiB| 
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therefore,  to  whom  the  dying  matron  had  recommended  the 
avenging  of  her  cause,  the  Roman  people,  incited  apparently  by 
some  impulse  from  the  gods,  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  insulted 
liberty  and  chastity,  suddenly  deserted  the  king,  made  spoil  of 
his  property,  consecrated  his  land  to  their  god  Mars,  and  trans- 
ferred the  government  to  the  hands  of  those  assertors  of  their 
liberty,"  wiui  a  change  only  of  its  power  and  name ;  for  they 
resolved  that  it  should  be  held,  not  for  life,  but  only  for  a  year, 
and  that  there  should  be  two  rulers  instead  of  one,  lest  the  au- 
thority, by  being  vested  in  a  single  jperson,  or  by  being  retained 
too  long,  DMght  be  abused ;  and,  mstead  of  kings,  they  called 
them  consuls,  that  they  might  remember  they  were  to  consult 
the  weL&.re  of  their  citizens.  So  great  exultation,  on  account 
of  their  newly-recovered  liberty,  took  possession  of  them,  that 
they  scarcely  believed  they  coidd  carry  their  change  of  condi- 
tion &r  enough,  and  deprived  one  of  the  consuls  of  his  office, 
and  expelled  him  from  the  city,  for  no  other  reason  thaii  that 
his  name  and  fEimily  were  ike  same  as  those  of  the  kings. 
Valerius  Publicola,  accordingly,  being  elected  in  his  place,  used 
his  utmost  endeavors  to  advance  the  dignity  of  the  liberated 
people ;  for  he  lowered  the  fasces  before  mem  at  a  public  assem- 
bly, and  gave  them  the  right  of  hearing  appeals  against  the 
consuls  themselves.  He  also  removed  his  house,  which  stood 
upon  an  eminence,  into  the  level  parts  of  the  tovm,  that  he 
might  not  offend  the  people  by  appearing  to  occupy  a  fortress. 
Brutus,  meanwhile,  endeavored  to  gain  the  flavor  of  the  citizens 
by  the  destruction  and  slaughter  of  his  own  family ;  for  finding 
that  his  sons  were  endeavoring  to  bring  back  the  royal  family 
into  the  city,  he  brought  them  into  the  forum,  and  caused 
them,  in  the  midst  of  an  assembly  of  the  people,  to  be  scourged 
with  rods,  and  then  beheaded ;  in  order  mat  he  might  seem,  as 
a  p^ent  of  the  public,  to  have  adopted  the  people,  m  the  room 
of  his  own  children. 

The  Roman  people,  being  now  free,  took  up  arms  against 
other  nations,  first,  to  secure  their  liberty,  next,  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory,  afterward  in  support  of  their  allies,  and,  finally, 
for  ^lory  and  empire.  Their  neighbors,  on  §very  side,  were 
continually  harassing  them,  as  they  had  no  land  of  their  own 
(the  very  pomoerium  belonging  to  the  enemy"),  and  as  they 

»»  Assertors  of  their  liberty]  Bmtns  and  Collatinas. 

A«  Ch.  IX.  The  very  pomoBnum  belonging  to  the  enemy]  SkOim  IkottOt 
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were  jsituated^  as  it  were,  at  the  junction  t>f  the  roads  to  Latium 
and  Etruria,  and,  at  whateyer  gate  they  went  out,  were  sure  to 
meet  a  foe.  At  length,  as  if  in  a  certain  destined  course,"  they 
proceeded  against  £eir  opponents  one  after  another,  and,  sub- 
duing always  the  nearest,  reduced  all  Italy  und^  their  sway. 

CHAP.    X.      THE   WAR   WITH   PORSEKA. 

^  After  the  royal  family  was  expelled,  the  first  war  that  the  people 
made  was  in  defense  of  their  Uberty;  for  Porsena,  king  of 
Etruria,  came  against  them  with  a  large  army,  designing  to 
restore  the  Tarquins  by  force^  Yet,  though  he  pressed  them 
hard  both  with  arms  and  with  famine,  and  seizing  the  Jani- 
culum,  occupied  the  yery  entrance  to  the  city,  they  withstood 
and  repelled  him,  and  struck  him,  at  last,  with  such  amazement, 
that,  though  he  had  the  advantage,"  he  of  his  own  accord  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  friendship  with  those  whom  he  had  almost 
conquered.  Then  appeared  those  Koman  prodigies  and  won- 
ders, Horatius,  Mucins,  and  Cloelia,  who,  if  they  were  not  re- 
corded in  our  annals,  would  now  appear  fabulous  characters. 
For  Horatius,  being  unable  alone  to  repel  the  enemies  that 
pressed  him  on  all  sides,  swam  across  the  Tiber  after  the  bridge 
was  broken  down,  without  letting  go  his  arms.  Mutius  Sese- 
Yola,  by  a  stratagem,  made  an  attempt  on  the  king  in  the  midst 
of  his  camp,  but  having  stabbed  one  of  his  courtiers  by  mistake, 
and  being  seized,  he  thrust  his  hand  into  a  fire  that  was  bum* 
ing  there,  and  increased  the  king^'s  terror  by  a  piece  of  craft, 
saying,  ^  that  you  may  know  what  a  man  you  have  escaped, 
three  hundred  of  us  have  sworn  to  the  same  undertaking;'' 
while,  strange  to  relate.  Mucins  himself  stood  unmoved,  and  the 
king  shuddered,  as  if  his  own  hand  had  been  burning.  Thus  the 
men  displayed  their  valor ;  but  that  the  other  sex  might  not 
want  its  praise,  .there  was  a  like  spirit  among  the  young  wo- 
men ;  for  Cloelia,.  one  of  the  hostages  given  to  the  king,  having 
escaped  firom  her  keepers,  crossed  the  river  of  her  country  on 
horseback.    The  king,  in  consequence,  being  struck  with  so 

pomatrium,    Potnasrium  hien  meflus  the  ground  immediately  outside  the 
wall. 

»  Certain  destined  course]  Coniagums  quadam.    Thus  Cioero  nses  eor^ 
iagio  for  the  natnraloonnection  of  causes  and  effects,  natwra  contagio,  ipta 

This  does  not  agree 


rerum  eowtagio.  Be  Fato,  c.  8,  4. 
■    >•  Ch.  X.  Though  he  had  the  advantage]  Sviperior, 
well  with  f^pv^  ^^repnlied  him,"  Just  above*. 
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many  and  so  gieat  piodigies  of  valor,  Ud   tlifim   finewdl, 
and  left  them  me* 

The  Tarqnins  continued  the  war,  till  Brntus,  with  his  own 
hand,  killed  Anuu,  ihe  king's  son,  and  fell  dead  upon  bia  bodj 
of  a  wound  reoeiTed  from  Us  adversary,  as  if  he  would  pfuzsoe 
the  adulterer  even  to  Tartarus. 

OBAP.  ZI.    OF  THS   WAR  WITH  THB  IiATIKB. 

The  Latins  also  took  part  with  the  Tarquina,  out  <^  rivabj 
and  envj  toward  the  Romans,  desiring  that  a  people,  who  ruled 
abroad,  might  at  least  be  slaves  at  home.  All  Latium,  accord- 
ingly, under  the  leadership  of  Mamilius  of  Tusculum,  roused 
their  spirits  as  if  to  avenge  the  king's  cause.  They  came  to  a 
battle  near  lake  Regillus,  where  success  was  for  a  long  time 
doubtful,  till  Posthumius,  the  dictator,  threw  a  standard  among 
ihe  enemy  (a  new  and  remarkable  stratagem)  that  it  might  be 
recovered  by  rushing  into  the  midst  of  them.  Cossus,''  the 
master  of  the  horse,  too,  ordered  the  cavalry  to  take  off  their 
bridles  (this  was  also  a  new  contrivance)  that  they  might  attack 
with  groater  force.  Such  at  last  was  the  desperateness  of  the 
engagement,  that  fame  reported  two  of  the  gods,  on  white 
horses,  to  have  been  present  to  view  it^  and  it  was  universally 
believed  that  they  were  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  Roman  gen- 
eral accordingly  worshiped  them,  and,  on  condition  of  gainii^ 
the  victory,  promised  them  temples ;  a  promise  which  he  after- 
ward performed,  as  payment  to  the  gods  who  assisted  him. 

Thus  far  they  contended  for  liberty.  Afterward  they  fought 
with  the  same  Ladns,  perseveringly  and  without  intermission, 
about  the  boundaries  of  their  territory.  Sora  (who  would 
believe  it  ?)  and  Algidum  were  a  terror  to  theuL  Satricum 
and  Comiculum  were  provinces.  Of  Veruhe  and  Bovilhe  I  am 
ashamed  to  speak;  but  we  triumphed.  Hbur,  now  a  portion 
of  the  suburbs,  and  Praeneste,  a  pleasant  summer  residence, 
were  not  attacked  till  vows  for  success  had  been  offered  in  the 
Capitol.    FsMuhn  was  as  much  to  us  as  Carrse'*  was  of  late ; 

>'  Ch.  XI.  Cobsub]  **  TUauB  has  erroncoosly  said  Cobsub  instead  of  Titos 
JEbutias  Elva.  Cobsos  was  master  of  the  horse  under  the  Dictator  .finuHos 
Mamerdnus,  a.u.o.  327.'*  Studim.  "That  Floras  has  made  a  mistake  is 
admitted  by  aU  except  BoberteUns,  who  would  expunge  the  word 
'*Co6BUB.'**  FMnshetiMU, 

«•  Canw]  A  city  of  Osroene  in  MMopOtanua,  where  Gnwras  was  killed. 
Seeiii.U. 
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the  grore  of  Arida  was  as  considerable  as  the  Hercynian  forest^ 
FregellsB  as  Gesoriacum,^'  the  Tiber^®  as  the  Euphrates.  Thai 
Oomli  was  taken,  was  thought  (disgraoefiil  to  relate)  such  a 
cause  for  triumph,  that  Caius  Marcius  Coiiolanus  added  a , 
name  from  the  captured  town  to  his  own,  as  if  he  had  subdued 
Numantia  or  Africa.  There  are  extant  also  spoils  taken  ^om 
Antium,  which  M»nius  put  up  on  the  rostra  in  the  forum,  after 
capturing  the  enemy's  fl^t,  if  a  fleet,  indeed  it  could  be  called ; 
for  there  were  only  six  beaked  vessels.  But  this  number,  in 
thofte  early  times,  was  sufficient  fot  a  naval  war. 

The  most  obstinate  oi  the  Latins,  however,  were  the  u£)qui 
and  Volsci,  who  were,  asl  may  say,  daily  enemies.  But  these 
were  chiefly  subdued  by  Lucius  Quintius,  the  dictator  taken 
from  the  plow,  who,  by  his  eminent  bravery,  saved  the  camp 
of  the  consul,  Lucius  Mnucius,  when  it  was  besieged  and 
almost  taken.  It  happened  to  be  abont  the  middle  of  seed- 
time, when  the  lictor  found  the  patrician  leaning  on  his  plow 
in  the  midst  of  his  labor.  Marching  from  thence  into  the 
field,  he  made  the  conquered  ^lemies,  that  he  might  not  cease 
from  the  imitation  of  country  work,  pass  like  cawe  under  the 
yoke.  His  expedition  bein^  thus  concluded,  the  triumphant 
husbandman  returned  to  his  oxen,  and,  O  faith  of  the  ^ods^ 
with  what  speed  I  for  the  war  was  begun  and  ended  within 
fifteen  days ;  so  that  the  dictator  seemed  to  have  hastened  back 
to  resume  the  work-whick  he  had  quitted. 

CHAP.   Xn.     THE   WARS   WITH  THE    STRUBIANS,   FALISCI,   AND 
7IDEKATES. 

The  Yejentes,  on  the  side  of  Etruria,  were  continual  enemies 
of  the  Romans,  attacking  them  every  year ;  so  that  the  single 
fiamily  of  the  Fabii  oflered  extraor^nary  assistance^  and  earned 
on  a  private  war  against  them,  out  we  slaughter*  that  befell 
them  was  sufficiently  memorable.  Three  hundred  (an  army  of 
patricians)  were  slain  at  Oremera,  and  the  gate  &at  let  them 
pass,  when  they  were  proceeding  to  battle,  was  stigmatized  with 

1*  Gesori&onm]  A  harbor  of  the  Morini  in  Gaul,  afterwaiti  called  Bo- 
nonia. 

«  The  Tiber]  T^ieris,  This  can  hardly  be  right,  thoiurh  it  has  been  gen- 
efally  adopted  for  the  old  reading  Tiaris.  Floras  wonld  soaroely  have  in- 
stanced the  river  that  actnaUy  ran  through  the  dty.  Davies,  in  hia  tranft- 
bt&OD,  has  Xirti. 
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ihe  name  of  wicked.  But  that  slaughter  was  expiated  by  great 
victories,  the  enemies'  strongest  towns  being  reduced  by  one 
general  after  another,  though  in  various  methods.  The  Falisci- 
surrendered  of  their  own  accord ;  the  Fidenates  were  burned 
with  their  own  fire ;  the  Vejentes  were  plundered  and  utterly 
destroyed. 

During  the  siege  of  the  Falisci,  an  instance  of  honor  on  the 
part  of  we  Roman  gei^^ral  was  regarded  as  wonderful,  and  not 
without  justice ;  for  he  sent  back  to  them,  with  his  hands 
bound  behind  him,  a  schoolmaster  who  intended  to  betray  their 
dty,  with  some  boys  whom  he  had  brought  with  him.  Being 
an  upright  and  wise  man,  he  knew  that  that  only  was  a  true 
victory  which  was  gained  with  inviolate  &ith  and  untainted 
honor.  The  people  of  Fidense,  not  being  a  match  for  the 
Romans  with  the  sword,  armed  themselves  with,  torches  and 
party-colored  fillets  resembling  serpents,  in  order  to  excite 
terror  in  the  enemy,  and  marched  out  against  them  like 
madmen ;  but  their  dismal  dress  was  only  an  omen  of  their 
destruction.  How  great  the  strength  of  the  Vejentes  was,  a 
ten-years'  siege  proves.  It  was  then  that  the  Roman  soldiers 
first  wintered  under  skins,  while  the  extraordinary  winter  labor 
was  recompensed  with  pay,  and  the  soldiers  were  voluntarily 
bound  by  an  oath  not  to  return  till  the  city  was  taken.  The 
spoils  of  Lars  Tolumnius,  the  king  of  the  Yejentesi  were  offered 
to  Jupiter  Feretrius.  The  destruction  of  4he  city  was  at  last 
effected,  not  by  scaling-ladders,  nor  by  a  breach  in  the  walls, 
but  by  a  mine,  and  st]::^tagems  under  ground.  The  spoiX  was 
"     irht  -       ^  . 


thought  so  great,  that  the  tenth  was  sent  to  the 
ApoUo,  and  uie  whole  Roman  people  were  called  out  to  share 
in  the  pillage.  Such  was  Yeii  at  that  time ;  who  now  remem- 
bers that  it  existed  ?  what  relic  or  vestige  is  left  of  it  ?  Even 
the  trustworthiness  of « our  «nnab  can  hardly  make  us  believe 
that  Veil  ever  had  a  being. 

OHAF.  Xm.     OV  THE   WAR  WITH  THB   GAULS. 

At  this  point,  whether  through  the  envy  of  the  gods,  or  the 
appointment  of  fate,  the  rapid  progress  of  the  advancing 
empire  was  stopp^  for  a  short  time,  by  an  invasion  of  the 
Galli  Senones.  Whether  this  period  were  more  hurtful  to  the 
Romans  by  the  disasters  which  it  caused  them,  or  jnoore  glorious 
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'bj  the  proofr  yrhkb  it  gave  of  tbeir  valor,  I  am  unable  to-  t^lh 
Such|  however,  wsa  the  violenoe  of  the  oalamity,  that  I  must 
sappofie  it  inflicted  upon  them,  by  divine  Providence,  for  a 
truu  of  their  ^irit,  the  unmortal  goda  desiring  to  know  whether 
the  conduct  g(  the  Bomans  would  merit  the  empire  of  the 
worlds  The  Galli  Senones  were  a  nation  naturally  fierce,  and 
rude  in  manltierB;  and,  from  the  vastness  of  their  bodies,  and 
the.  ocNrresponding  weight  of  their  i|jrms,  so  formidable -in  aU 
respects^  that.ihey  seemed  evidently  bom  for  the  destruction  of 
men  and  the  depc^ulation  of  cities.  Coming  originally  from 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  and  the  ocean  that  surrounds 
jdl^  and  having  wasted  every  thing  in  their  way,  thev  settled 
Ibetween  the  Alps  and  the  Po ;  but  not  content  with  this  posi- 
tion, they  wanderad  up  and  down  Italy,  and  i^irere  now  besieging 
the  town  of  Clusium%  The  Komans  interposed  on  behalf  <^ 
iheir  allies  and  confederates,  by  sending,  according  to  their 
custom,  embassadors.  But  what  regard  to  justice  was  to;  be 
expected  from  barbarians  f  They  o^y  grew  nunre  daring ;  and 
Ji^oe  arose  a  conflict  A(ier  they  had  broken  up  from  Clu- 
sium^  and  were  marching  toward  Rome,  Fabius,  the  ccwsul, 
met  th^n  at  the  river  Allia  with  an  army.  Scarcely  ever  was 
thore  a  more  disgraceful  defeat ;  and  Rome  has  therefore  set  a 
danmatory  mark  on  this  day  in  its  calendar.  The  Roman  army 
^ing  routed,  the  Gauls  approached  the  city.  Garrison  there 
was  none ;  but  then,  or  never,  true  Roman  courage  showed 
jftsdf  In  the  first  place  the  elder  men,  who  had  borne  the 
hidiest  offices,. met  together  in  the  forum,  where,  the  high- 
pnest  p^orming  the  ceremony  of  devotion,  they  consecrated 
.themselves  to  the  infernal  gods;  and  immediately  afterward 
^twrnin^,  each  to  his  own  house,  they  seated  themselves^ 
dlfssed  as  they  were  in  their  long  robes  and  richest  ornaments, 
on  their  curule  chairs,  that|  when  the  enemy  came,  they  might 
die  with  proper  dignity. 

The  high-priests  and  flamens,"  taking  whatever  was  most 
(Mcted  in  the  temples,  hid  part  of  it  in  casks  buried  in  the 
earth,  atid  carried  part  away  with  them  in  wagonH.  The 
virains  of  the  priesthood  of  Vesta,  at  the  same  time,  followed, 
wiUi  their  feet  bare,  their  sacred  things  as  they  were  conveyed 

'  «  Itamemt]  Itamiiua,  A  JZamM  was  a  priest  appointed  to  any  partloular 
4aity ;  as  thejkunm  of  Japiter.  ihejhmm  of  Man,  etc  It  is  a  word  of 
jinoertain denvation,  bat  probably  forplam$r^ of  friiiammt  firom  the ^iUu$, 
m  6ap,  which  they  wore.    See  Dion.  Halioani.,  ii.  64. 
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from  the  city.  But  Lucius  Albinus,  one  of  the  oommon  peopley 
is  said  to  have  assisted  them^  in  their  flight ;  for,  setting  down 
his  wife  and  children,  he  took  up  the  virgins  into  his  vehicle  ; 
so  much,  even  in  their  utmost  extremity,  did  regard  ht  the 
public  religion  prevail  over  private  affections. 

A  band  of  the  youth  (wluch,  it  is  certain,  scarcely  amounted 
to  a  thousand)  took  their  position,  under  the  command  of 
Manlius,  in  the  citadel  on  the  Capitoline  mount,  entreating 
Jupiter  himself^  as  if  present  in  the  place,  that  "as  they  had 
united  to  defend  his  temple,  he  would  support  their  efforts  with 
his  power."  The  Gauls,  meantime,  came  up,  and  finding  the 
city  open,  were  at  first  apprehensive  that  some  stratagem  Was 
inteui^d,  but  soon  after,  perceiving  nobody  in  it,  they  rushed  in 
with  shouting  and  impetuosity.  They  entered  the  houses, 
which  in  all  parts  stood  open,  where  they  worshiped  the  aged 
senators,  sitting  in  their  robes  on  tiieir  curule  chairs,  as  if  they 
had  been  gods  and  genii ;  but  afterward,  when  it  appeared  tiiat 
they  were  men  (otherwise  deigning  to  answer  nothing),**  ihey 
massacred  them  with  cruelty  equal  to  their  former  veneration. 
They  then  threw  burning  brands  on  the  houses,  and  with  fire, 
sword,  and  the  labor  of  their  hands,  leveled  the  city  with  the 
ground.  But  round  the  single  Capitoline  mount,  the  barbarians 
(who  would  believe  it?)  were  detained  six  months,  though 
making  eveiy  effort,  not  only  by  day  but  by  night,  to  i^uce 
it.  At  length,  as  some  of  them  were  making  an  ascent  in  the 
night-time,  Manlius,  being  awakened  hy  the  gabbling  of  a 
goose,  hurled  them  down  from  the  top  of  the  rock;  and,  to 
deprive  the  enemy  of  all  hope  of  success,  and  make  a  show  of 
confid^DLce  on  his  own  part,  he  threw  out  some  loaves  of  bread, 
though  he  was  in  great  want,  froln  the  citadel.  On  a  certain 
fixed  day,  too,  he  sent  out  Fabius,  the  high-priest,  from  the 
citadel,  &ongh  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  guards,  to  perform  b 
solemn  sacrifice  on  the  QuiHnal  hill.  Fabius,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  religion,  returned  safe  through  the  weapons  of  the 
enemy,  and  reported  that  '^the  ^odswere  propitious."-  At  last, 
when  the  length  of  their  siege  nad  tired  the  barbarians,  and 
when  they  were  offering  to  depart  for  a  thousand  pbunds  of 

»  Ch.  Xm.  otherwise  deigning  to  answer  nothing]  Aliagui  mhU  retpon- 
dere  dignemUa.  The  exact  signilloation  of  the  word  wtoqui,  n,  as  Dnker  ob- 
Berves,  "anffidently  obsonre.*'  N.  HeinBias,  hy  a  happj  oOnjectnre,  dteis 
it  into  400^  whioL  (with  the  preoeding  «&<  dukoged  into  ibi)  makes  excel- 
lent t 
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gdd  (makhig  that  offer,  howevw,  in  an  insolent  manner, 
thvowing  a  sword  into  the  scale  with  un&ir  weights,  and 
proudly  crying  out,  "  Woe  to  the  conquered  !")  Camillus  sud- 
denly attacking  them  in  the  rear,  made  such  a  slaughter  of 
Hiem  as  to  wash  out  all  traces  of  the  fire  with  an  inundati<m 
of  Gallic  blood.  But  with  pleasure  may  we  give  thanks  to  the 
inmiortal  gods  on  the  very  account  of  this  great  destruction; 
for  Uiat  fire  buried  the  cottages  of  the  shepherds,  and  that 
flame  hid  the  poverty  of  Romulus.  What,  indeed,  was  the 
effect  of  that  conflagration,  but  that  a  city,  destined  for  the  seal 
of  men  and  gods,  should  not  seem  to  have  been  destroyed  or 
overthrown,  but  rather  cleansed  and  purified?  After  being 
defended,  tiberefore,  by  Manlius,  and  restored  by  Camillus,  it 
rose  up  again,  with  still  more  vigor  and  spirit,  against  the 
neighboring  people.  But  first  of  all,  not  content  with  having 
expelled  the  Gauls  from  their  city,  they  so  closely  pursued  them 
under  the  conduct  of  Camillus,  as  they  were  dragging  their 
broken  remains  up  and  down  through  Italy,  that  at  this  day 
not  a  trace  of  the  Senones  is  left  in  the  country.  On  one  occa^ 
sion,  there  was  a  slaughter  of  them  at  the  river  Ajuo,  when 
Manlius,  in  a  single  combat,  took  from  a  barbarian,  among 
other  spoils,  a  golden  chain ;  and  hence  was  the  name  of  the 
Torquati."  On  another  occasion  they  were  defeated  in  the 
Pomptine  territory,  when  Lucius  Valerius,  in  a  similar  combat, 
being  assisted  by  a  sacred  bird  sitting  upon  his  helmet,  carried 
off  the  spoils  of  his  enemy ;  and  hence  came  the  name  of  the 
Corvini,  At  last  Dolabella,  some  years  afterward,  cut  off  all 
that  remained  of  them  at  the  lake  Yadimo  in  Etruria,  that  none 
of  that  nation  might  survive  to  boast  that  Bome  had  been 
burned  by  them. 


CHAP.  XrV.     THE  LATIN  WAR. 

In  &e  consulship  of  Manlius  Torquatus  and  Dedus  Mus,  the 
Romans  turned  from  the  Gauls  upon  the  Latins,  a  people 
always  ready  to  attack  them  from  rivaby  for  empire,  and  now 
from  contempt  for  the  burned  state  of  the  city.  They  de- 
manded that  the  right  q>{  citizenship  should  be  granted  them, 
and  a  participation  in  the  government  and  public  offices ;  and 

B  Torquati]  Prom  torque$^  a  diain  or  collar  for  the  neck.  Chnini  from 
<Wiw,  a  imyen. 
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prasumed  that  they  oould  now  do  aoioeUiing  more  Uiaa  stru^g^ 
for  these  privileges.  But  who  will  wonder  that  the  enemy 
should  then  have  yielded,  wh^a  oae  of  the  consuk  put  his  own 
son  to  death,  for  %hting,  though  sucoessfEdly,  contiaiy  to 
orders,  as  if  there  were  more  merit  in  observing  commaod  than 
in  gaining  a  victory;  and  the  other,  as  if  by  the  admonition  of 
the  gods,  devoted  himself  with  his  face  covered,  and  in  front 
of  the  army,  to  the  infernal  deities,  so  that,  casting  himself 
into  the  thickest  of  the  eAemf&  weapons,  he  opened  a  new 
way  to  victory  by  the  track  of  nis  own  blood. 

CHAP.  XV.      THE   SABINE   WAB. 

After  the  Latins,  they  attacked  the  nation  of  the  Sabines, 
who,  unmindful  of  the  alliance  contracted  under  Titus  Tatius, 
had  united  themselves,  by  some  contagion  of  war,  to  the  Latins. 
But  the  Romans,  under  Curius  Dentatus,  their  consul,  laid 
waste,  with  fire  and  sword;  all  that  tract  which  the  Nar  and 
the  springs  of  Velinus  inclose,  as  far  as  the  Adriatic  sea.  By 
which  success  such  a  number  of  people  and  such  an  extent  of 
territory,  was  brought  under  their  jurisdiction,  Ihat  even  he 
who  had  made  the  conquest  could  not  tell  which  was  of  the 
greater  importance. 

CHAP,   XVI.      THE   SAMNTTE.  WAB. 

Being  then  moved  by  the  entreaties  of  Campania,  they  at- 
tacked the  Samnites,  not  on  their  own  account,  but,  what  is 
more  honorable,  on  that  of  their  allies.  A  league  had  indeed 
been  made  with  both  those  nations,  but  the  Campanians  had 
made  theirs  more  binding  and  worthy  of  regard,  by  a  surrender 
of  all  that  they  had.  The  Romans  acco^ingly  took  up  the 
war  against  the  Samnites  as  if  on  their  own  behalf. 

The  region  of  Campania  is  the  finest  of  all  countries,  not 
only  in  Italy,  but  in  the  whde  world.  Nothing  can  be  softer 
than  its  air ;  indeed  it  produces  flowers  twice  a  year.  Nothing 
can  be  more  fertile  than  its  soU ;  and  it  is  therefore  said  to 
have  been  an  object  of  contention  between  Bacchus  and  Ceres. 
Nothing  can  be  more  hospitable  than  its  shores- ;  for  on  them 
are  those  noble  harbors,  Caieta,  Misenus,  and  Baia^  with  its 
warm  springs,  as  well  as  the  lakes  Lucrinus  and  AyeziUMy 
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places  of  retirement  as  it  were  for  the  sea.**  Here,  too,  are 
those  yine-clad  mountains,  Gaurus,  Falernus,  Massicus,  and  Ye- 
ffnviiia  the  finest  of  all,  the  imitator  of  the  fires  of  ^na.  On 
the  sea  are  the  cities  Fonniae,  Oumss,  Puteoli,  Naples,  Hercu- 
laneum,  Pompeii,  and,  the  chief  of  all,  Capua,  which  was  form- 
erly one  of  the  three  greatest  cities  in  the  world,  Rome  and 
Carthage  heing  the  others. 

in  defence  <$  this  city,  and  this  country,  the  Roman  people 
attacked  the  Samnites,  a  nation,  if  you  would  know  its  wealth, 
equipped  with  gold  and  silver  armor,  and  with  clothes  of  va- 
rious colors  even  to  ostentation,"  if  you  would  understand  its 
subtlety,  accustomed  to  assail  its  enemies  by  the  aid  of  its 
forests  ftud  concealment  among  the  mountains ;  if  you  would 
learn  its  rage  and  fury,  exasperated  to  destroy  the  city  of  Rome 
by  sacred  laws  and  human  sacrifices ;  if  you  would  look  to  its 
obstinacy,  rendered  desperate  by  six  violations  of  the  treaty, 
and '  by  its  very  defeats.  Yet  in  fifty  years,  by  means  of  the 
Fabii  and  Papirii,  fathers  and  sons,  the  Romans  so  subdued 
and  reduced  this  people,  so  demolished  tiie  very  ruins  of  their 
eities,  that  Samniuni  may  now  be  sought  in  Samnium;  nor 
does  it  easily  appear  whence  there  was  matter  for  four-and- 
twenty  triumphs  over  thenL  But  the  greatest  defeat  that  the 
Romans  received  from  this  nation  was  at  the  Caudine  Forks, 
in  the  consulship  of  Veturius  and  Posthumius.  For  the  Roman 
army  being  inclosed,  by  means  of  an  ambush,  within  that  de- 
file, whence  it  was  unable  to  extricate  itself  Pontius,  the  gen- 
eral of  the  enemy,  struck  with  such  extraordinary  good  for- 
tune, consulted  his  father  Herennius  how  he  should  act^  who, 
as  a  man  of  greater  age  and  experience,  judiciously  advised 
him  ^either  to  release  them  all,  or  to  put  them  all  to  the 
sword."  But  Pontius  preferred  making  them  pass,  despoiled 
of  their  arms,  beneath  the  joke ;  so  that  they  were  not  made 
friends  by  his  mercy,  but  rendered  greater  enemies  after  such 
dishonor.  The  consuls,  therefore,  without  delay,  and  in  a  noble 
spirit,  removed,  by  a  voluntary  surrender  of  themselves,  the  dis- 
grace of  the  treaty ;  and  the  soldiers,  clamorous  fbr  revenge, 

3«  Ch.  XVI.  Placos  of  retirementr-fbr  the  sea]  QtuBdam  mam  oHa.  <*  He 
elegantly  applies  this  term  to  these  estoaries,  into  which  the  »ea  pourtt  itself^ 
and  there,  as  it  were,  rests  and  takes  its  ease."  Salmasvus,  Lucretius  uses 
the  word  oHa  for  resting-places,  v.  1886. 

s»  To  ostentation]  Aaamibitwm,  "  Byckios  rightly  interprets  amtniM  '  oa* 
tentation."^    Dukn'. 
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and  led  on  by  Papirius,  rushed  furiously  along  the  line  of 
march,  with  their  swords  drawn  (fearful  to  relate !)  before  they 
came  to  battle  ;  and  the  enemy  affirm  that  in  the  encounter 
the  eyes  of  the  Romans  were  like  burning  fire.  Nor  was 
there  an  end  put  to  the  slaughter,  until  they  retaliated  with 
the  yoke  upon  their  enemies  and  their  general  who  was  taken 
prisoner. 

CHAP.    ZVn.      THB    WAR    WITH    THB    STRURIANB    AKD    SAMNITSS 
COMBINED. 

As  yet  the  Roman  people  had  warred  only  with  single  nar 
tions,  but  soon  after  it  had  to  struggle  with  a  combination  of 
them ;  yet  in  such  circumstances  it  was  a  match  for  them  aU. 
The  twelve  tribes  of  the  Etrurians,  the  Umbri,  the  most  ancient 
people  of  Italy,  hitherto  unassailed  in  war,  and  those  that 
remained  of  tne  Samnites,  suddenly  conspired  for  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  Roman  name.  The  terror  excited  by  na- 
tions so  numerous  and  so  powerful  was  very  great.  The  standr 
ards  of  four  armies,  ready  foi*  engagement,  flew  far  and  wide 
throughout  Etruria.  The  Cimiman  forest,  too,  which  lay  be- 
tween Rome  and  Etruria,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  as 
little  explored  as  the  Caledonian  or  Hercynian  forests,  was  so 
great  an  object  of  dread,  that  the  senate  charged  the  consul 
not  to  venture  on  such  a  peril.  But  no  danger  deterred  the 
general  from  sending  his  brother  before  to  learn  the  possi- 
bilities of  fordng  a  passage.  He,  putting  on  a  shepherd's 
dress,  and  examining  all  around  in  the  night,  reported  that  the 
way  was  safe.  Fabius  Maximus,  in  consequence,  terminated  a 
most  hazardous  war  without  hazard ;  for  he  suddenly  assailed 
the  enemy  as  they  were  in  disorder  and  straggling  about,  and 
possessing  himself  of  the  higher  grounds,  thundered  down  on 
those  below  at  his  pleasure,  me  aspect  of  the  war  being  as  if 
weapons  were  hurled  on  the  children  of  earth  from  the  sky 
and  the  clouds.  Tet  final  success  was  not  secured  without 
bloodshed ;  for  one  of  the  consuls,  being  surprised  in  the  hol- 
low of  a  valley,  sacrificed  his  hfe,  devoted,  after  the  example  of 
his  &ther,  to  the  infernal  gods ;  and  made  this  act  of  devotion, 
]»atural  to  his  family,  the  price  of  victory. 
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CHAP.  XVm.     THB  WA&.  WITH  THS  TABENTI20EB  Ain>  PTBBHUS. 

Next  follows  tlio  Tarentino  War,  one,  indeed,  in  title  and 
name,  but  manifold  in  victories ;  for  it  involved  in  one  ruin, 
as  it  were,  the  Campanians,  Apulians,  and  Lucanians,  as  well 
as  tlie  Tarentines,  who  were  the  authors  of  it,  that  is  to  say, 
the  whole  of  Italy,  and,  together  with  all  these,  Pyrrhus,  the 
most  famous  ting  of  Greece ;  so  that  the  Eoman  people,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  completed  the  reduction  of  Italy  and 
oonmienced  their  transmarine  triumphs. 

Tarentum  was  built  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  was  form- 
erly the  metropolis  of  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  all  Lucania;  it 
was  famous  for  its  size,  and  walls,  and  liarbor,  and  admired 
for  its  situation;  for,  being  placed  at  the  very  entrance  to 
the  Adriatic,  it  sends  its  vessels  to  all  the  adjacent  countries, 
as  Istria,  Ulyricum,  Epirus,  Greece,  Africa,  and  Sicily.  A 
large  theater**  lies  close  upon  the  harbor,  built  so  as  to  over- 
look the  sea ;  which  theater  was  the  cause  of  all  the  calamities 
that  befell  the  unhappy  city.  They  happened  to  be  celebrating 
games,  when  they  saw  from  thence  the  Roman  fleet  rowing  up 
to  the  shore,  and,  supposing  that  they  were  enemies  approach- 
ing, ran  out  and  attacked  them  without ftirther  consideration;" 
for  **who  or  whence  were  the  Romans  f*  Nor  was  this 
enough ;  an  embassy  came  from  Rome  without  delay,  to  make 
a  complaint ;  and  this  embassy  they  vilely  insulted,  .with  an 
affront  that  was  gross**  and  disgraceful  to  be  mentioned. 
Hence  arose  the  war.  The  preparations  for  it  were  formidable, 
so  many  nations,  at  the  same  time,  rising  up  in  behalf  of  the 
Tarentines,  and  Pyrrhus  more  formidable  than  them  all,  who, 
to  defend  a  city,  which,  from  its  founders  being  Lacedemonians, 
was  half  Greek,  came  with  all  the  strength  of  Epirus,  Thes- 
salia,  and  Macedonia,  and  with  elephants,  till  then  unknown  in 
Italy;  menacing  the  country  by  sea  and  land,  with  men, 
horses,  and  arms,  and  the  additional  terror  of  wild  beasts. 

M  Ch.  XVIII.  A  kroe  theater]  Jiajta  iheairum.  The  word  nu^  pnzzles 
the  oommentators.  Sunuuiias  comectares  that  there  xna^  have  been  two 
theaters,  a  greater  and  a  less.  Some  copies  have  ui^nt  iheainan^  and 
Freinshemios  oouectores  4tmphWi»airum^ 

^  Without  further  consideration]  Sine  diaerimine.  Without  waiting  to 
discriminate  whether  they  were  enemies  or  not. 

38  An  affront  that  was  gros^  etc]  Valerius  Mazimus,  ii.  2,  says  that 
Fosthumins,  one  of  the  embassadors,  vti»d  retpermtm/uiete  ;  Dion.  Halioanu 
JSxoerpt.  Legat.,  c.  4,  intimates  something  worse. 
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The  first  battle  was  fought  by  the  consul  LevinuSy  at  Her- 
aolea,  on  theLiris,  a  river  of  Campania;  a  battle  so  desperate^ 
that  Obsidius,  commander  of  a  Frentane  troop  of  horse,  riding 
at  the  king,  put  him  into  disorder,  and  obli&^ed  him  to  thro^ 
away  Hs  royal  iwnffnia  and  quit  the  field.  He  would  doubtless 
have  been  dented,  had  not  the  elephants,  turning  round, 
rushed  forward  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  ccmibatants  f*  when 
the  horses,  startled  at  their  bulk  and  ugliness,  as  well  as  ai  their 
strange  smell  and  noise,  and  imagining  the  beasts,  which  they 
had  never  seen  before,  to  be  something  more  terrible  than  they 
were,  spread  consternation  and  havoc  far  and  wide. 

A  second  engagement  took  place  at  Asculum  in  Apulia^ 
under  the  consub  Ourius  and  Fabricius,  with  somewhat 
better  success ;  for  the  terror  of  the  beasts  liad  in  some  de- 
gree passed  off,  and  Caius  Minucius,  a  spearman  of  the  fourth 
legion,  having  cut  off  the  trunk  of  one  of  them,  showed  that 
the  monsters  were  mortal.  Lances  were  accordingly  heaped 
upon  them,  and  firebrands,  hurled  against  their  towers,  covered 
the  troops  of  the  enemy  with  flaming  ruins.  Nor  was  lliere  any 
stop  to  the  slaughter  till  night  separated  the  combatants ;  and  the 
king  himself  the  last  of  those  that  retreated,  was  carried  off  by 
his  guards,  with  a  wound  in  the  shoulder,  on  his  own  shieldL 

The  last  battle  was  fought  bv  the  same  leaders,  near  what  are 
called  the  Arusine  plains  in  tiUcania ;  but  success  was  then 
wholly  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  Chance  brought  that  term- 
ination to  the  struggle  which  valor  would  have  given;  for  the 
elephants  being  again  brought  into  the  fix)nt  line,  the  heavy 
stroke  of  a  weapon  descending  on  the  head  of  a  young  one, 
made  it  turn  about ;  and  then,  as  it  was  trampling  down  num- 
bers of  its  own  party,  and  whining  with  a  loud  noise,  its  dam 
recognized  it,  and  broke  out  of  her  place  as  though  to  revenge 
the  injury  done  to  it,  disordering  all  around  her,  as  if  they  had 
been  troops  of  the  enemy,  with  her  unwieldy  bulk.  Thus  the 
same  beasts,  which  had  gained  the  first  victory,  and  balanced 
the  second,  gave  the  third  to  the  Eomans  without  dispute. 

Nor  did  they  engage  with  Pyrrhus  only  with  arms  and  in  the 
field,  but  contended  with  him  also  in  counsel,  and  at  home 
within  the  city.     For*the  subtle  king,  after  his  first  victory, 

9»  To  attract,  etc.]  In  tpeetaoulum  helH^  A  phrase  of  donbtftil  meaninff. 
Bee  Duker,  who  refers  to  Sallust,  Jog.,  o.  101,  Tttm  speeiaculum  IkorrilnU 
4ampi*patMiibu9j  and  to  Flonui  above,  o.  11,  ifUeifttUa*  tpeeiaculo  (m.  priBlii} 
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being  conyinced  of  the  valor  of  the  Romans,  despaired  of  gain- 
ing success  by  arms,  and  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  He  burned 
the  bodieis'  of  the  Romans  that  were  slain^  treated  the  prisoners 
kindly,  and  restored  them  without  ransom ;  and  having  after- 
ward sent  embassadors  to  the  .city,  he  sought,  by  eveiy  means 
in  his  power,  to  be  received  into  friendship  and  to  make  a  league 
with  them.  But  at  that  period  the  conduct  of  the  Romans  ap- 
proved itself  in  every  way,  in  war  and  in  peace,  abroad  and  at 
home ;  nor  did  any  other  conquest,  more  than  that  over  the 
Tarentines,  show  the  fortitude  of  the  Roman  people,  the  wisdom 
of  their  senate,  and  the  gallantry  of  their  generals.  What  sort 
of  men  were  liiose  whom  we  find  trampled  down  by  the  ele- 
phants in  the  first  battle?  The  wounds  of  ail  were  in  their 
breasts ;  some  had  fidlen  dead  upon  their  enemies ;  all  had 
swords  in  their  hands,  and  threatening  left  in  their  looks ;  and 
their  anger  lived  even  in  death  itselfl  Pjrrrhus  was  so  struck 
with  admiration  at  the  sight,  that  he  exclaimed,  ^  Oh,  how  eaty 
were  it  for  me  to  gain  ^e  empire  of  the  world,  if  I  had  Ro- 
mans for  my  soldiers ;  or  for  ue  Romans,  if  they  had  me  for 
their  king !"  And  what  must  have  been  the  expedition  of  those 
who  survived,  in  recruiting  the  army?  For  Pyrrhus  said,  **  I 
see  plainly  that  I  was  bom  under  the  constellation  of  Hercules, 
since  so  many  heads  of  enemies,  that  were  cut  off,  arise  again 
upon  mcNout  of  their  own  blood,  as  if  they  sprung  from  the 
Lemsean  serpent.''  And  what  kind  of  senate  was  there  ?  when, 
on  the  address  of  Appius  Osecus,  the  embassadors  were  sent 
away  from  the  city  with  their  presents,  and  assured  their  king, 
who  asked  them  what  they  thought  of  the  enemy's  abode,  that 
^  the  city  appeared  to  them  a  temple,  and  the  senate  an  assem- 
bly of  kings."  And  what  sort  of  generals  wwe  there  ?  either 
in  the  camp,  when  Curius  sent  back  the  physician  that  offered 
the  head  of  ^ng  Pyrrhus  for  sale,  and  Fabricius  refused  a  share 
of  the  kingdom  offered  him  by  Pyrrhus ;  or  in  peace,  when  Cu- 
rius preferred  his  earthen  vessels  to  the  gold  of  the  Samnites, 
and  Fabricius,  with  the  gravity  becoming  a  censor,  condemned 
ten  pounds  of  silver,  in  the  possession  of  Rufinus,  though  a  man 
of  consular  dignity,  as  a  luxury. 

Who  then  can  wonder  that  the  Romans,  with  such  manners, 
and  with  a  brave  soldieiy,  were  victorious?  And  that  in  this 
one  war  with  the  Tarentines,  they  brought  tmder  their  power, 
within  tbd  spaoe  of  four  years,  the  greatest  part  of  Italy,  the 
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stoutest  nationa,  the  most  wealthy  cities,  and  the  most  fruitful 
regions  f  Or  what  can  more  exceed  credibility  than  a  compar- 
ison of  tiie  beginning  ci  the  war  with  the  end  of  it  ?  Pyrrhus, 
victorious  in  Uie  first  battle,  laid  waste  Campania,  liris,***  and 
Fregellse,  while  all  Italy  was  in  alann,  and  took  a  view  of  Rome, 
which  was  well-nigh  captured,  from  the  heights  of  PrsBneste,  fill- 
ing the  eyes  of  me  trembhi]^  city,  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  with  smoke  and  dust  The  same  prince  being  afterward 
twice  forced  &om  his  camp,  twice  wounded,  and  driven  over 
sea  and  land  into  Oreece,  his  own  country,  peace  and  quiet  en- 
sued ;  and  so  vast  was  the  spoil  firom  so  many  wealthy  nations, 
that  Rome  could  not  contain  her  own  victory.  Hardly  ever  did 
a  finer  or  more  glorious  triumph  enter  the  city ;  when  before 
this  time  you  could  have  seen  nothing  but  the  cattle  of  the  Vol- 
scians,  the  flocks  of  the  Sabines,  the  chariots  of  the  Gauls,  or 
the  broken  arms  of  the  Samnites ;  but  now,  if  you  looked  on 
the  captives,  they  were  Molossiana,  Thessalians,  Macedonians, 
Bruttians,  Apulians,  and  Lucanians ;  if  upon  the  pomp  of  the 
procession,  there  was  gold,  purple,  statues,  pictures,  and  all  the 
ornaments  of  Tarentum.  The  people  of  Rome,  however,  be- 
held nothing  with  mater  pleasure  than  those  beasts  which  they 
had  dreaded,  with  meir  towers  on  their  backs ;  which,  not  with- 
out a  sense  of  their  captivity,  followed  the  victorious  horses 
with  their  beads  bowed  to  the  earth.  ^ 

CHAP.   XIZ.      THE  PICKNIAK   WAB. 

Sopn  after  all  Italy  enjoyed  peace  (for  who  would  venture 
on  war  after  the  subjugation  of  Tarentum  ?)  except  that  the 
Romans  thought  proper,  of  their  own  accord,  to  pursue  those 
who  had  joined  the  enemy.  The  people  of  Picenum  were  in 
consequence  subdued,  with  Asculum,  their  metropolis,  under 
the  conduct  of  Sempronius ;  who,  as  there  was  a  tremor  of 
the  earth  during  the  battle,  appeased  the  goddess  Earth  by 
vowing  a  temple  to  her. 

CHAP.   XX.      THB   BALLENTIKB   WAR. 

The  Sallentines  shared  the  &te  of  the  people  of  Picenum ; 
and  Brundusium,  the  cliief  city  of  the  country,  with  its  famous 

M  LiriB]  This  word  is  elsewhere  foand  onlj  as  the  name  of  a  river. 
FreiDflhemios  takes  it  here  for  that  of  a  town.  ICimIUiui  aaggeata  that 
Floras  may  mean  the  banks  of  the  Uris. 
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harbor,  was  taken  by  Marcas  Atilins.  Iq  this  contest  Pales, 
the  goddess  of  shepnerds,  demanded,  of  her  own  accord,  a 
temjne  as  the  price  of  the  victory. 

CHAP.  XXI.      THE  WAR  WITH   THE  VOLSINI. 

The  last  of  the  Italians  that  fell  'under  the  goyemment  of 
the  Romans  were  the  Volsini,  the  richest  of  all  the  Etrurians, 
who  sought  aid  against  the  rebels  that  had  formerly  been  their 
slaves,  and  that  had  turned  their  liberty,  granted  them  by 
their  masters,  against  their  masters  themselves,  taking  the 
government  into   their  own  hands,  and  making  themselves 

nts.    But  these  were  chastised  for  their  presumption  under 
ladership  of  Fabius  Gurges. 

CHAP.  xxn.  07  SEDrnonrs.  * 

This  is  the  second  age  of  the  Boman  people,  and,  as  it  were, 
its  youth ;  in  which  it  was  extremely  vigorous,  and  grew  warm 
and  fervid  in  the  flower  of  its  strength.  Thus  a  certain  rude- 
ness, derived  from  the  shepherds,  their  ancestors,  which  still 
remained  in  them,  betrayed  something  of  an  untamed  spirit 
Hence  it  happened  that  the  army,  having  mutinied  in  the  camp, 
stoned  their  general,  Posthumius,  for  withholding  the  spoil 
whidi  he  had  promised  them;  that  under  Appius  Claudius 
they  refused  to  conquer  the  enemy  when  they  had  the  power ; 
that  on  occasion  of  the  soldiers^  with  Yolero  at  their  head,  de- 
'  dining  to  serve,  the  fasces  of  the  consul  were  broken ;  and 
that  the  people  punished  their  most  eminent  leaders  with  exile, 
when  they  opposed  their  will :  as  Ooriolanus,  for  desiring  them 
to  till  their  grounds  (nor  would  he  have  less  severely  revenged 
his  wrongs  m  war,  had  not  his  mother  Veturia,  when  he  was 
leading  on  his  forces,  disarmed  him  with  her  tears),  and  Oamil- 
lus,  because  he  seemed  to  have  divided  the  plunder  of  Veil 
unfairly  between  the  common  people  and  the  army.  But  the 
latter,  with  better  fortune'*  than  Coriolanus,  grew  old  in  the 

»  Ch.  xxn.  Bat  the  latter,  with  better  fortune,  etc.]  Sed  hio  mdior  [ob- 
sessisl,  in  eapt&  urbe  oonsenuit.  CbteuU  occurs  in  some  copies,  but  Duker 
and  GnBvins  omit  it.  Thed^whiohhehad  takcii  was  Veu.  But  it  is  not 
said  in  any  other  author  that  CamUlus  sp^t  his  old  affe  at  Ydi.  Balmasiua 
understands  conMnmt  of  pining  at  the  misfortunes  of  his  coimtiy.  but  this 
interpretation  is  so  forced  that  it  seems  less  reasonable  to  accept  it  than  to 
Bcippoee  Horns  to  have  been  mistaken. 
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city  which  he  had  taken,  and  afikerwaixl  avenged  his  coimtry- 
men,  at  their  entreaty,  on  their  enemies  the  Gauls. 

Disputes  where  also  carried  on,  more  violently  than  was  just 
'and  reasonable,  with  the  senate;  insomuch  that  the  people, 
leaving  their  dwellings,  threatened  devastation  and  ruin  to  their 
countiy. 

CHAP.  TXSIL      THS  SUBJECT   CONTIHUBD. 

The  first  disagreement  was  occasioned  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
money-lenders,  who  vented  their  resentment  even  on  the  backs 
of  their  debtors,  scourging  them  as  if  they  were  slaves ;  and 
the  commons,  in  consequence,  withdrew  under  arms  to  the 
Sacred  Mount,  from  which  they  were  with  difficulty  recalled 
by  the  authority  of  Menenius  Agrippa,  an  eloquent  and  wise 
man ;  nor  would  they  have  returned  at  all  if  they  had  not  ob- 
tained tribunes  for  themselves.  The  fable  of  his,  in  the  old 
style,  so  powerfully  persuasive  to  concord,  is  still  extant,  in 
which  he  said  that  ^  the  members  of  the  human  body  were 
once  at  variance  among  themselves,  alleging,  that  while  all  the 
rest  discharged  their  duties,  the  stomach  alone  continued  with- 
out occupation;  but  that  at  length,  when  ready  to  die,  they 
returned  from  their  disagreement  to  a  right  understanding,  as 
they  found  that  they  were  nourished  with  the  food  that  was  by 
the  stonuich  reduced  to  bloodJ* 


CHAP.  ZXXV.     THB  SUBJECT  COH'A'lKUgil^ 

The  licentiousness  of  the  Decemvirate  gave  rise  to  the  second 
disagreement,  which  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  city»  Ten 
eminent  men  of  the  city,  chosen  for  the  purpose,  had,  by  order 
of  the  people,  drawn  up  in  a  bodv  certain  laws  which  had  been 
brought  from  Greece,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  administrar 
taon  of  justice  had  been  arranged  in  twelve  tables ;  but  thoud> 
the  object  of  their  office  was  accomplished,  they  still  retained  me 
fasces  that  had  been  delivered  to  tnem,  witli  a  spirit  like  that 
pf  kings.  Appius  Claudius,  above  all  the  rest,  advanced  to  such 
a  degree  of  audacity,  that  he  destined  for  dishonor  a  free-bom 
virgin,  forgetting  both  Lucretia,  and  the  kings^  and  the  laws 
which  he  himself  had  written.  When  her  fisther  Ytiginins, 
therefore,  saw  his  daughter  unjustly  sentenced,  and  dragged 
away  to  slavery,  he  slew  her,  without  any  hesitation,  in  the 
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midst  of  the  forum,  with  his  own  hand ;  and  bringing  up  the 
troops  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  he  dragged  the  whole  band  of 
tyrants,  beset  with  an  armed  force,  from  the  Azentine  Mount  to 
imprisonment  and  chains. 

CHAP.   ZXy.      THB   SUBJECT   COKTIMUKD. 

The  question  of  the  propriety  of  intermarriages  raised  af^ 
third  sedition,  it  being  d^nanded  that  plebeians  should  Be 
allowed  to  intermarry  with  patricians.    This  tumult  broke  out 
on  Mount  Janiculum,  Ganuleius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  being 
the  leader  in  it  • 

CHAP.   XZVI.      THE   SUBJECT   COKTINUBD. 

An  ambition  for  public  honors  occasioned  a  fourth  sedition, 
from  a  demand  being  made  that  plebeians'  should  be  admitted 
to  magistracies.  Fabius  Ambustus,  the  fisither  of  two  daughters, 
had  married  one  to  Sulpicius,  a  man  of  patrician  family,  and 
the  other  to  Stolo,  a  plebeian.  The  latter,  on  some  occasion, 
being  rather  scornfully  laughed  at  by  her  sister,  because  she 
had  been  startled  at  the  sound  of  the  lictor^s  staff  (which  was 
unknown  in  her  family),  could  not  endure  the  affront.  Her 
husband,  in  consequence,  having  gained  the  tribuneship,  ob- 
tained fit>m  the  senate,  though  much  against  their  will,  a  share 
in  public  honors  and  offices  for  the  plebeians. 

feut  in  these  very  seditions,  you  may  not  improperly  admire 
the  conduct  of  this  great  people ;  for  at  one  time  they  sup- 
ported liberty,  at  another  chastity,  at  another  the  respectability 
of  their  birtli,''  at  another  their  right  to  marks  and  distinctions 
of  honor ;  and  among  all  these  proceedings,  they  were  vigilant 
guardians  of  nothing  more  than  of  liberty,  and  could  by  no 
bribery  be  corrupted  to  make  sale  of  it ;  though  there  arose 
from  time  to  time,  as  was  natural  among  a  people  already 
great,  and  growing  daily  greater,  citizens  of  very  pernicious  in- 
tentions. Spurius  Cassius,  suspected  of  aiming  at  kingly  power 
by  the  aid  of  the  agrarian  law,  and  Maelius,  suspected  of  a 
similar  desi^  from  his  excessive  largesses  to  the  people,  they 
punished  with  instant  death.     On  Spurius,  indeed,  nis  own 

»  Ch.  XXVI.  Bdspectabmty  of  their  birth]  MtaUutn  dianUaUm,  Thej 
maintained  that  all  (^tizena  were  of  soffloiently  respeotable  birth  to  inter- 
many  with  the  p8tridanB« 
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fiither  inflicted  the  punishment.  Ahala,  the  master  of  the 
horse,  killed  Mselius  in  the  middle  of  the  forum,  by  order 
of  Quinctins  the  dictator.  Manlius,  also,  the  defender  of 
the  Capitol,  when  he  behaved  himself  too  arrogantly,  and 
unsuitably  to  the  rank  of  m  citizen,  presuming  on  having 
liberated  most  of  the  debtors,  they  precipitated  from  that  very- 
citadel  which  he  had  preserved.  In  this  manner,  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  peace  and  war,  did  the  Roman  people  pass  the 
period  of  ad<^escence,  that  is  to  say,  the  second  age  of  their 
empire,  in  which  they  subdued  with  arms  all  Italy  betweeox  the 
Alps  and  the  sea. 


BOOK  JL 

CHAP.   I.       IHTEODUCTORY. 


After  Italy  was  conquered  and  subjugated,  the  Roman  people, 
now  approaching  its  five-hundreth  year,  and  being  fairly  arrived 
at  maturity,  was  then  truly  robust  and  manly  (if  robustness 
and  manhood  may  be  attributed  to  a  nation),  ana  had  began 
to  be  a  match  for  the  whole  world.  Accordingly  (wonderful 
and  scarcely  credible  to  relate !)  that  people  who  had  struggled 
with  their  neighbors  at  home  for  nearly  five  hundred  years 
(so  diflScult  was  it  to  give  Italy  a  head),  overran,  in  the  two 
hundred  years  that  follow,  Africa,  Europe,  Asia,  and  indeed  the 
whole  world,  with  their  wars  and  victories. 

CHAP.   II.      THE   PISST  PUNIO    WAR 

The  victor-people  of  Italy,  having  now  spread  over  the  land 
as  far  as  the  sea,  checked  its  course  for  a  Httle,  like  a  fire,  which, 
having  consumed  the  woods  lying  in  its  track,  is  stopped  by 
some  intervening  river.  But  soon  after,  seeing  at  no  great 
distance  a  rich  prey,  which  seemed  in  a  manner  detached  and 
torn  away  from  their  own  Italy,  they  were  so  inflamed  with  a 
desire  to  possess  it,  that  since  it  could  neither  be  joined  to 
their  country  by  a  mole  or  bridge,  they  resolved  that  it  should 
be  secured  by  arms  and  war,  and  reunited,  as  it  were,  to  their 
continent.''     And  behold  1  as  if  the  Fates  themselves  opened  a 

M  Ch.  II.  Beonited,  as  It  were,  to  their  oontinent]  Ad  coniintnUai  mum 
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way  for  them,  an  opportunity  'was  not  wanting,  for  Mesaana,'^  a 
city  of  Sicily  in  alliance  with  them,  happened  then  to  make  a 
complaint  concerning  the  tyranny  of  the  Carthaginians. 

As  the  Romans  coveted  Sicily,  so  likewise  did  the  people  of 
Carthage ;  and  both  at  the  same  time,  with  equal  desires  and 
equal  forces,  contemplated  the  attaiimient  of  the  empire  of  the 
world.  Under  the  pretext,  therefore,  of  assisting  tneir  allies, 
but  in  reality  being  allured  by  the  prey,  that  rude  people,  that 
people  sprung  from  shepherds,  and  merely  accustomed  to  the 
land,  made  it  appear,  though  the  strangeness  of  the  attempt 
startled  them  (yet  such  confidence  is  there  in  true  courage), 
that  to  the  brave  it  is  indifferent  whether  a  battle  be  fought  on 
horseback  or  in  ships,  by  land  or  by  sea. 

It  was  in  the  consulship  oi  Appius  Claudius  that  they  first 
ventured  upon  that  strait  which  has  so  ill  a  name  from  the 
strange  things**  related  of  it,  and  so  impetuous  a  current  But 
they  were  so  &r  from  being  afinghted,  that  they  regarded  the 
violence  of  the  rushing  tide  as  something  in  their  &vor,  and, 
sailing  forward  immediately  and  without  delay,  they  defeated 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  he  owned 
he  was  conquered  before  he  saw  the  enemy.  In  the  consulship 
of  Duilius  and  Cornelius,  they  likewise  had  courage  to  engage 
at  sea,  and  then  the  expedition  used  in  equipping  the  fleet  was 
a  presage  of  victory ;  for  within  sixty  days  aner  uxe  timber  was 
felled,  a  navy  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  ships  lay  at  anchor ;  so 
that  ^e  vessels  did  not  seem  to  have  been  made  by  art,  but  the 
trees  themselves  appeared  to  have  been  turned  into  ships  by  the 
aid  of  the  gods.  The  aspect  of  the  battle,  too,  was  wonderful ; 
as  the  heavy  and  slow  ships  of  the  Romans  closed  with  the 
swift  and  nimble  barks  of  the  enemy.  Little  availed  their  naval 
arts,  such  as  breaking  off  the  oars  of  a  ship,  and  eluding  the 
beaks  of  the  enemy  by  turning  aside ;  for  the  grappUng-irons, 
and  other  instruments,  which,  before  the  engagement,  h«i  been 
greatly  derided  by  the  enemy,  were  fastened  upon  their  ships, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  fight  as  on  solid  ground.  Being 
victorious,  therefore,  liparffi,  by  sinking  and  scattering  the 

moeanda  hOo.  As  leOoJtmffenda  oeoms  immediately  before,  FreinBhemioB 
«nd  Daker,  thooffh  the^  retain  the  latter  beUo  in  the  text,  as  it  is  found  in 
all  copies,  advise  its  omission. 

*^  Messana]  Now  Messina. 

*•  That  Btrait-Hitnoge  things,  etc]  The  stnut  of  Messina.  "  By  ««ram^« 
<;Uii^(i7M>n<^m)  he  means  So^  and  Charybdia."    Saimamm. 
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enemy's  fleets  diey  celebrated  their  first  naval  triumph.  And 
how  great  was  the  exultation  at  it  I  Duilius,  the  commander, 
hot  content  with  one  day's  triumph,  ordered,  during  all  the 
rest  of  his  life,  when  he  returned  from  supper,  lighted  torches 
to  be  carried,  and  flutes  to  play,  before  him,  as  if  he  would 
triumph  every  day.  The  loss  in  this  battle  was  trifling,  in 
comparison  with  the  greatness  of  the  victory ;  though  the  other 
consul,  Cornelius  Asina,  was  cut  of^  being  invited  by  the  enemy 
to  a  pretended  conference,  and  put  to  death ;  an  instance  of 
Carthaginian  perfidy. 

Under  the  dictatorship  of  Calatinus,  the  Romans  expelled 
almost  all  the  garrisons  of  the  Carthacinians  from  Agrigentum, 
Drepanum,  Panormus,  Eryx,  and  lily bieum.  Some  alarm  was 
experienced  at  the  forest  of  Camarina,  but  we  were  rescued  by 
the  extraordinary  valor  of  Calpumius  Flamma,  a  tribune  of  the 
soldiers,  who,  with  a  choice  troop  of  three  hundred  men,  seized 
upon  an  eminence  occupied  by  the  enemy  to  our  annoyance,'* 
and  so  kept  them  in  play  till  the  whole  army  escaped ;  thus,  by 
eminent  success,  equalling  the  &me  of  Thermopylae  and  L^ni- 
das,  though  our  herb  was  indeed  more  illustrious,  inasmuch  as 
he  escaped  and  outlived  so  great  an  effort,  notwithstanding  he 
wrote  nothing'^  with  his  blood. 

In  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio,  when  Sicily 
was  become  as  a  suburban  province  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
the  war  was  iR)readinff  further,  they  crossed  over  into  Sardinia^ 
and  into  Corsica^  wYdctk  lies  near  it.  In  the  latter  they  terrified 
the  natives  by  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Olbia,  in  the 
former  by  that  of  Aleria ;  and  so  efiectually  humbled  the  Car- 
thaginians, both  by  land  and  sea,  that  nothing  remained  to  be 
conquered  but  Africa  itself.    Accordin^y,  under  the  leadership 

M  To  our  aanoTanoe]  i^fBttum. 

*7  NotwithBtAndinffbe  wrote  nothing,  etc]  JUeei  nShil  teripterU  aanffuine. 
"  A  luJlacination  of  Floras,  who  inadvertently  attrihutes  to  Leonidas  what 
was  done  hy  Othiyades.  I^cmidas  wrote  nothing  with  hishlood,  as  &r,  at 
least,  as  we  learn  trcm  the  writings  of  antiquity.  Bat  saoh  an  act  is  ani- 
versaUv  attributed  to  Othiyades,  both  by  poets  and  prose  writers."  Satma- 
Hue.  Othryades  was  the  survivor  of  the  three  hundred  Spartans  who  fooffht 
with  three  hundred  Argives  for  the  right  of  possessing  apieoe  of  land  cmed 
Thyrea.  Being  ashamed  to  return  to  Sparta  alone,  he  slew  himself  on  the 
field  of  battle,  first  ^ting  on  his  shield,  with  his  blood,  that  Thyrea  be- 
longed to  the  Laoedemonians.  For  an  account  of  the  oombat.  see  Herod., 
i.  82.  Freinshemius  thinks  the  words  are  not  Florus's,  but  those  of  some 
ffUmaior,  Gronovins  would  read  lioet  wmmM  $crip$erit  tanffumey  wfakh 
swonld  be  no  great  fanprovement. 
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of  Marena  AttOios  Beguhn^  the  war  passed  OTer  into  Afiica. 
Nor  were  there  wanting  some  on  the  occasion,  who  mutinied 
at  the  mem  name  and  dread  of  the  Panic  sea,  a  tribune  named 
Hannius  incseasinff  thek*  alarm ;  but  the  general,  threatening 
him  with  the  ax  if  he  did  not  obey,  produced  courage  for  the 
voyage  by  the  terror  of  death.  They  then  hastened  their  course 
by  the  aid  of  winds  and  oars,  and  such  was  the  terror  of  the 
Amcans  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  that  Carthage  was  al- 
most surpxised  with  its  gates  open. . 

The  mrst  prize  taken  in  the  war  was  the  dty  of  Olypea, 
which  juts  out  from  the  Carthaginian  shore  as  a  fortress  or 
watch-tower.  Both  this^  and  more  than  three  hundred  for- 
tresses besides,  were  destroyed.  Nor  had  the  Romans  to  con- 
tend only  with  men,  but  with  mmisters  also ;  for  a  serpent  of 
TEst  size,  bom,  as  it  were,  to  avenge  Africa,  harassed  their 
camp  on  the  Bagrada.  But  Begulus,  who  overcame  all  ob- 
stacles, having  spread  tho  terror  of  his  name  ht  and  wide^ 
having  killed  or  taken  prisoners  a  great  number  of  the  enemy's 
force,  and  their  captains  themselves,  and  having  dispatched 
his  fleet,  laden  with  much  spoil,  and  stored  with  materials  for  a 
triumph,  to  Rome,  proceeded  to  besiege  Carthage  itself  the 
origin  of  the  war,  and  took  his  position  close  to  the  gates  of  iL 
Here  fortune  was  a  little  changed  ;  but  it  was  only  that  more 
proo&  of  Roman  fortitude  might  be  given,  the  greatness  of 
which  was  generally  best  shown  in  calamities.  For  the  enemy 
applying  for  foreign  assistance,  and  Lacedaemon  having  sent 
them  i&nthippus  as  a  general,  we  were  defeated  by  a  captain 
so  eminently  skilled  in  military  afiGurs.  It  was  then  that  by  an 
ignominious  defeat,  such  as  the  Romans  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced, their  most  valiant  commander  fell  alive  into  the  ene- 
my'a  hands.  But  he  was  a  man  able  to  endure  so  great  a 
calamity ;  as  he  was  neither  humbled  by  his  imprisonment  at 
Carthage,  nor  by  the  deputation  which  he  headed  to  Rome ; 
for  he  advised  what  was  contrary  to  the  injunctions  of  the  ene- 
my, and  recommended  that  no  peace  should  be  made,  and  no 
exchange  of  prisoners  admitted.  Even  by  his  voluntary  return 
to  his  enemies,  and  by  his  last  sufferings,  wheth^  in  prison  or 
on  the  cross,  the  dignity  of  the  man  was  not  at  all  obscured. 
But  being  rendered,  by  all  these  occurrences,  even  more  worthy 
of  admiration,  what  can  be  said  of  him  but  that,  when  con- 
quered, he  was  superior  to  his  conquerors,  and  that,  thougl^ 
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Cartilage  bad  not  aubmitted,  he  triumplied  over  Fortone  her- 
self? 

The  Roman  people  were  now  much  keener  and  more  ardent 
to  revenge  the  £»te  of  Eegulus  than  to  obtain  victory.  Uader 
the  consul  Metellus,  therefore,  when  the  Carthaginians  wexQ 
growing  insolent,  and  when  the  war  had  returned  into  Sicily, 
they  gave  the  enemy  such  a  defeat  at  Panormus^  that  they 
thought  no  more  of  that  island.  A  proc^  of  the  greatness  of 
this  victory  was  the  capture  of  about  a  hundred  elephants,  a 
vast  prey,  even  if  they  had  taken  that  number,  not  in  war,  but 
in  hunting."  Under  the  consulship  of  Appius  Claudius,  they 
were  overcome,  not  by  the  enemy,  but  by  the  g^ods  themselves, 
whose  auspices  they  had  despised,  their  fleet  beii^  sunk  in 
that  very  place  where  the  consul  had  ordered  the  chickens  to 
be  thrown  overboard,  because  he  was  warned  by  them  not  to 
fight.  Under  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Fabius  Buteo,  they 
overthrew,  near  J%imurus,  m  the  African  sea,  a  fleet  of  the 
enemy  which  was  just  sailing  for  Italy.  But  O  how  great 
materials  for  a  triumph  were  then  lost  by  a  storm,  when  the 
Boman  fleet,  richly  laden  with  spoil,  and  driven  by  contrary 
winds,  covered  with  its  wreck  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  the 
Syrtes,  and  of  all  the  islands  lying  amid  those  seas !"  A 
great  calamity  I  But  not  without  some  honor  to  this  eminent 
people,  from  the  circumstance  that  their  victory  was  intercepted 
only  by  a  storm,  and  that  the  matter  for  their  triumph  was  lost 
only  by  a  shipwreck.  Yet,  though  the  Punic  spoils  were  scat- 
tered abroad,  and  thrown  up  by  the  waves  on  every  promontory 
and  island,  the  Romans  still  celebrated  a  triumph.  In  the  con- 
sulship of  Lutatius  Catulus,  an  end  was  at  last  put  to  the  war 
near  the  islands  named  JSgates.  Kor  was  there  any  greater 
fight  during  this  war ;  for  the  fle^t  of  the  enemy  was  laden 

M  A  vast  prey-^not  in  war,  but  in  hunting]  Sie  quoque  rnagna  prmioL,  « 
gr^em  iUum  non  MlOj  sed  ifenatione  cepisset,  ^*  The  sense  is,  it  wonld  have 
been  a  considerable  captare  if  he  had  taken  these  hundred  elepbants,  not 
in  battle,  bat  in  banting,  ia  which  more  are  often  taken/' .  6r(Boiu8n  *<  In 
this  explanation  Ferizonins  acqaiesoed.^'  Jhiher,  Most  readers,  I  fear,  will 
wish  that  a  better  were  proposed. 

*•  Coasts — of  all  the  islands  lying  amid  those  seas]  Buker^s  edition,  and 
almost  every  other,  has  omnium  irwperiageTAmm^  tJiaularum  liUora,  impUmtf 
which  GrsBvius  has  pronoauced,  and  others  have  seen,  to  be  nonsense. 
ToUios  for  imperia  proposed  promorUoriaj  but  I  have  thought  it  better  to 
follow  the  conjecture  offered  by  Markland  (Epistle  to  Hare,  p.  88,  cited  by 
Puker),  ommum  inter  tnarijacenHum  msviarum^tCf  though  this  la  rather 
bold,  and  not  supported  by  anything  similar  in  flams. 
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wkh  proviEQons,  troops,  towers,  and  arms ;  indeed,  all  Carthage, 
as  it  were,  was  in  it ;  a  state  of  things  which  proved  its  de- 
struction, as  the  Roman  fleet,  on  the  contrary,  being  active, 
hght,  free  from  incombcaace,  and  in  some  degree  resembling  a 
land-camp,  was  wheeled  about  by  its  oars  like  ca,v&try  in  a 
battle  by  their  reins ;  and  the  beaks  of  the  vessels,  directed 
now  against  one  part  of  the  enemy  and  now  against  another, 
presented  the  appearance  of  living  creatures.  In  a  very  short 
time,  accordingly,  the  ships  of  the  enemy  were  shattered  to 
pieces,  and  filled  the  whole  sea  between  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
with  their  wrecks.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  victory,  that  there 
was  no  thought  of  demolishing  the  enemy's  city;  since  it 
seemed  supei^uous  to  pour  their  ^ry  on  towers  and  walls, 
when  Carthage  had  ahready  been  destroyed  at  sea. 

CHAP.   in.      THE   LIGURIAN   WAR. 

Aiber  the  Carthaginian  war  was  ended,  there  followed  a 
time  of  repose  indeed,  but  short,  and  as  it  were  only  to  take 
breath.  As  a  proof  of  peace,  and  of  a  real  cessation  from 
arms,  the  Temple  of  Janus  was  then  shut  for  the  first  time 
since  the  reign  of  Numa.  But  it  wais  immediately  and  with- 
out delay  opened  again.  For  the  ligurians,  and  the  Insubrian 
Gauls,  as  well  as  the  lUyrians,  began  to  be  troublesome.  In- 
deed, the  two  former  nations,  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
that  is,  at  the  very  entrance  to  Italy,  stirred  up,  apparently,  by 
some  deity,  lest  ihe  Roman  arms  should  contract  rust  and  mold, 
and  at  length  becoming,  as  it  were,  our  daily  and  domestic 
enemies,^^  continued  to  exercise  the  young  soldiery  in  the  busi-. 
ness  of  war ;  and  the  Romans  whetted  the  sword  of  their  valoi 
on  each  of  those  nations  as  upon  a  whetstone.  The  Ligurians^ 
lying  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  Alps,  between  the  rivers  Varus 
and  Macra,  and  shrouded  in  woody  tliickets,  it  was  more  trouble 
to  find  than  to  conquer.  Defended  by  their  position  and 
facilities  of  escape,  and  being  a  hardy  and  nimble  race,  they 
rather  committed  d^redations  as  occasion  offered,  than  made 
regular  war.     After  all  their  tribes,  therefore,  the  Salyi,  the 

*°  Two  former  nations — daily  and  domestic  enemies]  Uirique  guoiidiani 
€t  quoH  dome^^  hwtes.  As  Floras  spteaks  of  three  nations,  and  then  says 
idriquey  the  commentators  have  been  in  doubt  which  of  them  are  meant  by 
thatf  word.  I  have  followed  Salmasins,  with  whom  Perizonins  coinddes. 
The  Illyriana  were  more  remote  than  the  other  tiro. 
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Deceates,  the  Oxybii,  the  Euburiates,  md  the  Ingauri,  had 
baffled  the  Romans  for  a  long  time  with  sncoess^  Fnlvius  at 
length  Burroanded  their  recesses  Tirith  flames,  Baebius  drew  iJiem 
down  into  the  plains,  and  Posthumius  so  disarmed  them  thiit- 
he  scarcely  left  them  iron  .to  till  the  ground. 


CHAP.   IV.      THE    GALLIC   WAR. 

The  Qalli  Insubres,  who  were  also  borderers  upon  the  Alps, 
had  the  tempers  of  savage  beasts,  and  bodies  greater  than 
human.  But  by  experience,  it  was  found  that,  as  their  first 
onset  was  more  violent  than  that  of  men,  so  their  subsequent 
conduct  in  battle  was  inferior  to  that  of  women.  Tbe  bodies 
of  the  people  about  the  Alps,  reared  in  a  moist  atmosphere, 
have  somewhat  in  them  resembling  their  snows,  and,  as  soon 
as  they  are  heated  in  fight,  run  down  with  perspiration,  and 
are  relaxed  with  any  slight  motion,  as  it  were  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  These  had  often  at  other  times  sworn,  but.  especially 
under  their  general  Britomarus,  that  they  would  not  loose  their 
belts  before  they  mounted  the  Capitol,  And  it  happened  ac- 
cordingly ;  for  ^milius  conquered  and  disarmed  them  in  the 
CapitoL  Soon  after,  with  Ariovistus  for  their  leader,  they 
vowed  to  their  god  Mars  a  chain  made  out  of  the  spoils  of  our 
soldiers.  But  Jupiter  prevented  the  performance  of  their  vow ; 
for  Flaminius  erected  a  golden  trophy  to  Jove  out  of  their 
chains.  When  Viridomarus  was  their  king,  they  vowed  the 
arms  of  the  Romans  to  Vulcan ;  but  their  vows  had  a  very 
different  result ;  for  Marcellus,  having  killed  their  king,  hung 
up  his  arms  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  being  the  third  ^lia  cpima 
since  those  of  Romulus,  the  father  of  the  city. 

CHAP.  V. 

The  Ulyrians,  or  libumians,  live  at  the  very  root  of  the 
Alps,  between  the  rivers  Arsia  and  Titius,  extending  far  over 
the  whole  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  This  people,  in  the  reign  of 
a  queen  named  Teutana,  not  content  with  depredations  on  the 
Roman  territory,  added  an  execrable  crime  to  their  audacity. 
For  they  beheaded  our  embassadors,  who  were  calling  them  to 
account  for  their  offenses ;  and  this  death  they  inflicted,  not 
with  the  sword,  but,  as  if  they  had  been  victims  for  sacrifice, 
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^th  the  ax ;  they  also  teamed  ibe  <^ptaiiis  of  our  ships  with 
fire.  These  uu&ults  were  offei^  to  make  them  the  more  of- 
fensive^ by  a  woman.  The  people  were  in  consequeiice  uni- 
inersally  reduced  to  subjection,  by  the  efforts  of  Gnaaus  Fulvius. 
Centimalus;  and  the  s^  desc^iding  on  the  neeks  of  th^ 
chiefs,  made  full  atonement  to  the  manes  <^  the  embassadors* 


CHAP.   VI.     THE   SECOND   PUNIC   WAB. 

After  the  first  Carthaginian  war,  there  was  scarcely  a  rest 
of  four  years,  when  there  was  another  war ;  inferior  indeed  in 
length  of  time  ^for  it  occupied  but  eighteen  years),  but  so 
much  more  terrible,  from  ^e  direfulness  of  its  havoc,  that 
if  any  one  compares  the  losses  on  both  sides,  the  people  that 
conquered  was  more  like  one  defeated.  What  provoked  this 
noble  people  was,  that  the  command  of  the  sea  was  forced 
from  them,  that  their  islands  were  taken,  and  that  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  tribute  which  they  had  before  been  accustomed 
to  impose.  Hannibal,  when  but  a  boy,  swore  to  his  father, 
before  an  altar,  to  take  revenge  on  the  Romans  ;  nor  was  he 
backward  to  execute  his  oam.  Saguntnm,  accordingly,  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  war ;  an  old  and  wealthy  city  of  Spain, 
and  a  great  but  sad  example  of  fidelity  to  the  Romans.  This 
city,  though  granted,  by  the  c<Mnmon  treaty,  the  special  priv- 
ilege of  enjoying  its  liberty,  Hannibal,  seeking  pretenses  for 
new  disturbances,  destroyed  widi  his  own  hands  and  those  of 
its  inhabitants,  in  order  that,  by  an  infraction  of  Uie  compact, 
he  might  open  a  passage  for  himself  into  Italy. 

Among  the  Romans  there  is  the  highest  regard  to  treaties, 
and  consequently,  on  hearing  of  &e  nege  of  an  allied  city, 
and  remembering,  too,  the  compact  made  with'  the  Cartha- 
ginians, they  did  not  at  once  have  recourse  to  arms,  but  chose 
rather  to  expostulate  on  legal  grounds.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Saguntines,  exhausted  with  fiunihe,  the  assaults  of  machines, 
and  the  sword,  and  their  fidelity  being  at  last  carried  to  des- 
peration, raised  a  vast  pile  in  the  market-place,  on  which  they 
destroyed,  with  fire  and  sword,  themselves,  their  wives^  and 
children,  and  all  that  they  possessed.  Hannibal,  the  cause  of 
this  great  destruction,  Was  required  to  be  given  up.  The  Car- 
tha^nians  hesitating  to  comply,  Fabius,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  Sie  embassy,  exckimed,.  '*  What  is  the  meaiiipg  of  this  de- 
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lay?  In  the  fold  of  this  gann^nt  I  cany  war  and  peaee; 
which  of  the  two  do  you  choose  ?"  Aa  they  cried  out  "  War," 
"'  Take  war,  then,"  he  rejoined,  and^  shaking  out  the  fore-part 
of  his  toga  in  the  middle  of  the  senate-house,  lis  if  he  reislly 
carried  war  in  its  folds,  he  spread  it  abroad,  not  Without  awe  on 
thepart  <^  the  spectators. 

Ihe  sequel  of  the  war  was  in  conformity  with  its  commence- 
ment; for,  as  if  the  last  imprecations  of  the  Saguntines^  at 
their  public  self-immolation  and  burning  of  the  city,  had  re- 
quired such  obsequies  to  be  performed  to  them,  atonement  was 
made  to  their  raanes  by  the  devastation  of  Italy,  the  leductioa 
of  Africa,  and  th^  destruction  of  the  leaders  and  kings  who  en- 
.  gaged  in  that  contest  When  once,  therefore,  that  sad  and 
dismal  force  and  storm  of  the  Punic  war  had  arisen  in  Spain, 
and  had  forged,  in  the  fire  of  Saguntum,  the  thunderbolt  long 
before  intended  for  the  Eomans,  it  immediately  bifist,  as  if 
hurried  along  by  resistless  violence,  through  the  middle  of  the 
Alps»  and  descended,  from  those  snows  of  incredible  altitude, 
on  the  plains  of  Iti^y,  as  if  it  had  been  hurled  from  the  skies. 
The  violence  of  its  first  assault  burst,  with  a  mighty  sound, 
between  the  Po  and  the  Ticinus.  There  the  army  under  Scipio 
was  routed ;  and  the  general  himself,  being  wounded,  would 
have  &llen  into  the  han(k  of  the  enemy,  had  not  his  son, 
then  quite  a  boy,^^  covered  his  father  with  his  shield,  and 
rescued  him  from  death.  This  was*'  the  Scipio  who  grew  up 
for  the  conquest  of  Africa^  and  who  was  to  receive  a  name 
from  its  ill-fortune. 

To  Ticinus  succeeded  Trebia,  where,  in  the  consulship  of 
Sempronius,  the  second  outburst  of  the  Punic  war  was  spent. 
On  that  occasion,  the  crafty  enemy,  having  chosen  a  cold  and 
snowy  day,  and  having  first  wanned  themselves  at  their  fires^ 
and  anointed  thdr  bcKlies  with  oil,  conquered  us,  though  they 
were  men  that  came  from  the  south  and  a  wann  sun,  by  the 
aidjfstraoge  to  say)  1  of  our  own  winter. 

The  third  thunderbolt"  of  Haunibal  fell  at  the  Trasimene 

«i  Oh.  VI.  Quite  a  boy]  PraUxtaiut  odmodMm.  '« As  we  say  admodum 
jmeTy  admodum  tuUfieseeru,^^  Salmasius,  He  had  but  just  hdd  aside  the  toga 
prcBtexta,  and  assamed  the  toga  virUU, 

«*  This  was!  Bie  erat.    Baker  and  othets  read  4riL 

**  The  third  thunderbolt,  etc.]  Tnuimmua  locus  UrUum  fidmm  STann^ 
hdUa,  literally,  ^^The  Traaiinene  lake  waa  the  third  thunderboU  of 
Hannibal,*'  an  jflboled  mode  of  ezpreaaion.  • 
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laifee,  when  FlimiiBiim  was  commsoder.  There  i^  wfts  em- 
ployed a  new  stratagem  of  Carthaginian  subtlety;  for  a 
body  c^  cavalry,  being  concealed  by  a  mist  rising  from  the 
lake,  and  by  the  osiers  growing  in  the  fens,  fell  upon  the  rear 
of  the  Eomans  as  they  were  lighting.  Nor  can  we  complain 
of  the  gods ;  for  swarms  of  bees  settling  upon  the  standards, 
the  relactauce  of  the  eagW^  to  more  forward,  and  a  great 
earthquake  that  ha^ipened  at  the  commencement  of  the 
battle  (unless,  indeed,  it  was  the  trampling  of  horse  and 
loot,  and  the  violent  eoncnssdon  of  arms,  that  produced  this 
trembliiig  of  the  ground),  had  forewarned  the  rash  leader  of 
approaching  defeat. 

The  fourSb,  and  almost  mortal  wound  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
was  at  Cann£9,  an  obscure  village  of  Apulia ;  which,  however, 
becanie  ^unous  by  the  greatness  of  the  defeat,  its  celebrity 
being  acquired  by  the  slaughter  of  forty  thousand  men.  Here 
the  genenJ,  the  ground,  the  &ce  of  heaven,  the  day,  indeed  all 
nature,  conspired  togeth^  for  the  destruction  of  the  unfortunate 
army.  For  Hannibal,  the  most  artful  of  generals,  not  content 
with  sending  pretended  deserters  among  the  Romans,  who  fell 
i^n  their  rear  as  they  were  fighting,  but  having  also  noted  the 
nature  of  the  ground  in-  those  open  plains,  where  the  heat  of  the 
sun  is  extremely  violent,  the  dust  very  great,  and  the  wind 
blows  constantly,  and  as  it  were  statedly,  from  ihQ  east,  drew 
up  his  army  in  such  a  position,  that,  while  the  Romans  were 
exposed  to  all  these  inconveniences,  he  himself,  having  heaven, 
as  it  ir&ce^  on  his  side,  fought  with  wind,  dust,  and  sun  in  his 
fevor.  Two  vast  anmes,^*^  in  consequence,  were  slaughtered  till 
the  enemy  were  satiated,  and  till  Hannibal  said  to  his  soldiers, 
"  Put  up  your  swords."  Of  the  two  commanders,  one  escaped, 
the  other  was  slain ;  which  of  them  showed  the  greater  i^int,  is 
doubtful*  Paulns  was  ashamed  to  survive ;  Yarro  did  not  de- 
spair. Of  the  greatness  of  the  slaughter  the  following  proofe 
may  be  noticed.;  that  the  AuMus  was  for  some  time  red  vfi^ 
blood ;  that  a  l»idge  was  made  of  dead  bodies,  by  order  of  Han- 
nibal, over  the  torrent  of  Vergellus ;  and  that  two  modii"  of 

**  Belaetance  of  tii«  eagles,  efee.}  Aqwia  prodire  ncieiUea.  The  standards, 
-which  were  fixed  in  the  ffroond,  ootdd  Bcaroely  be  pulled  up. 

«  Two  vtmi  armieB]  Ihio  maximi  extroUw,  The  anmes  of -the  two  con- 
snla,  Panlns  .finulins  and  Yarro. 

4«  Two  medii]  The  modiu$.  in  Br.  SmitVa  Dictionary,  is  said  to  he  eqnal 
to  1 0aU.  7.8676  pinto,  ISo^mt  meaaure*  Two  modU  wul  therefore  he  near* 
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xdQgB  were  eeot  to  Carihage,  and  tbe  jeqaeslriaa  dignitjr  ^eBti- 
mated  b}r  measure.. 

It  waa  afiberward  not  doubted  but  tbat  Bome  might  bsve 
seen  ita  laat  da^,  and  tibat  Hannibal,  within  five  days,  might 
have  feasted  in  the  Capitol,  if  (as  they  say  that  Adherbal,  the 
Garthagixaan,  the  son  of  Bomilcar,  obodired},  "he  had  kiiown 
as  well  how  to  use  hk  victory  as  how  to  gain  it."  But  at  that 
erisis,  as  is  generally  said,  either  the  &te  ^  the  dty  that  was  to 
be  empress  of  the  worlds  or  his  own  want  of  judgment^  said  the 
influence  of  deities  unfavorable  to  Carthage,  carried  him  in  a 
different  directi<»L  When  he  might  have  taken  advanliage  of 
his  victory,  he  chose  rather  to  seek  enjoyment  from  it^  and, 
leaving  Rome,  to  march  into  Campania  and  to  Tarentum^  where 
bo4h  he  and  his  army  soon  lost  their  vigcMr,  so  thai  it  was  justly 
remarked  that  "  C^ua  proved  a  Cannse  to  Hannibid  f  mce  the 
simshine  of  Campania,  and  the  warm  springs  of  Bsm,  subdued 
(who  could  have  believed  it?)  him  who  had  been  ^unconqoered 
by  the  Alps,  and  unshalcen  in  the  field.  In  the  mean  ti^ie  the 
Romans  began  to  recover,  and  to  rise  as  it  were  from  ihe  dead. 
They  had  no  arms,  but  they  took  them  down  from  the  temples ; 
men  were  wanting,  but  slaves  w^e  freed  to  take  the  oam  of 
service ;  the  treasury  was  exhausted,  but  the  senate  willingly 
(^red  their  wealth  for  the  public  service^  leaving  themselves  no 
gold  but  what  waa  contained  in  their  children's  bullm*^  and  in 
Uieir  own  belts  and  rings.  The  knights  followed  their  example, 
and  the  common  people  that  of  the  ki^hts ;  so  iStuLi  vrheai  the 
wealth  of  private  personiB  was  brought  to  the  pubiie  treasury, 
(in  the  consulship  of  loevinus  and  MaredHus),  the  registers 
scarcely  sufficed  to  contain  the  account  <^  it,  or  the  hands  of 
the  cLerks.  to  record  it 

But  how  can  I  sufficiently  praise*^  die  wisdom  of  tfae^centuries 
in  the  clMHce  of  magistrates,  tfheft  the  yafunger  aonghl  advice 
from  the  elder  as  to  what  consids  ahould  be  ipreatedf  They 
s^w  that  a^nst  an.  enemy  so  often  .victorious,  and  so  full 
of  subtlety,  it  was  necessary  to  contend,  not  only!  with  eoun^ 

4^  Ballae]  A  sort  of  omftnleiit  suspended  ttom  the  neda  6f  ohlldTen, 
ifftieh,  nooag  the  wealthy,  was  made  of  gold.  It  wm  in  the  ehiipe  of  a 
bnhhle  on  water,  cht  as  Pliny  says  (H.  N.,  xmii.  1),  of  a  heait. 

4«  Bnt  how  ean  I  snffioientl^  pranev  «to.l  Quid  a/iOsm  in  ihiifmdiima^ 
fraiibua  qua  eeniuriarum  ttmentia.  etc.  Aa  these  wonia  want  coherance, 
4Sk«Tiu8  woaia  omit  the  quiH^  and  read  Jb.  ddi^mdk  wUm  magitifViihui 
g«,eto,    Dnker-thinka  it  aniBcient  to  oadenlHid  4iMm  or  numortmi 
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Int  mth  his  own  wiles.  The  fust  bope  ot  the  empiie,  now  le- 
coyeiinff,  and,  if  I  may  lue  the  expiession,  oomiiig  to  life  again, 
was  Faoius,  who  found  a  new  mode  of  oonquerhig  Hannibal 
which  was,  not  to  fighL  Henoe  lie  received  mat  new  name,  so 
salutary  to  the  conmionwealth,  of  Cunetator^  or  Delayer. 
Hence  too  it  happened,  that  he  was  called  by  the  people  the 
gluM  €f  the  empire.  Through  the  whole  of  Samnium,  and 
through  the  Falerian  and  Gaurui  forests,  he  so  harassed  Han- 
nibal, that  he  who  could  not  be  reduced  by  valor,  waa  weakened 
by  delay.  The  Romans  then  yentured,  under  the  command  of 
Claudius  Marcellus,  to  engage  him ;  th^  came  to  dose  quar- 
ters with  him,  drove  him  out  of  his  dear  Campania,  and  forced 
him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Nola.  They  y^ituied  likewise,  under 
the  leadership  of  Smpronius  Gracchus,  to  pursue  him  through 
Lucania,  and  to  press  hard  upon  his  rear  as  he  retired;  though 
they  then  fought  him  (sad  <ushonor !)  with  a  body  of  slaves ; 
fas  to  this  extremity  had  so  many  disasters  reduced  them ;  but 
they  were  rewarded  with  liberty  :**  and  from  slaves  they  made 
them  Romans. 

O  amazing  eonfidence  in  the  midst  of  so  much  adversity !  O 
e^Taordinary  courage  and  spirit  of  the  Roman  people  in  such 
impressive  and  distressing  circumstances  I  At.  a  time  when 
they*  were  uncertain  of  preserving  their  own  Italy,  they  yet  ven- 
tured to  look  to  other  countries ;  and  when  the  enemy  were  at 
their  throaty  flying  through  Campania  and  Apulia,  and  making 
an  Africa  in  Vie  middle  of  Italy,^  they  at  the  same  time  both 
withstood  that  enemy,  and  dispersed  uieir  arms  over  the  earth 
into  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain. 

Sicily  ^as  assigned  to  luLircellus,  and  did  not  long  resist  his 
efforts ;  for  the  whole  island  was  conquered  in  the  conquest  of 
<Hie  city.  Syracuse,  its  great  and,  till  that  period,  unconquered 
capital,  though  defended  by  the  genius  of  Archimedes,  was  at 
]0Bt  obliged  to  3aeld.    Its  triple  wall,  and  three  citadds,  its  mar- 

«  Bot  they  were  mwaided  with  liberty,  eto.]  The  whole  of  the  ooneliid- 
ing  senteaoe  of  this  pengraph,  in  Duker^s  edition,  as  well  as  moet  others, 
stands  thus :  Mm  Mic  tttqtte  M  mala  eompfderaniy  ud  UhertaU  AowAiyJtMr 
rout  ds servUute  Bamanot.  The  passa^  is  in  someway  oorrupt,  as  ui  the 
eommentators  have  noticed.  Siumasiaa  ooigectures,  JSed  UbmaU  dowUL 
iitoerat  de  tervit  virkis  £omanoe.  No  better  emendation  has  been  pro- 
posed. 

M  Maldng  an  Afirioa  in  the  middle  of  Italy]  All  the  editors  have  either 
Mediamatu  de  JtaUd  4fi%oamJiuereiU^  or  MMianuptejam  de^  etc.  I  have 
followed  the  oosjectore  of  N.  ^insins,  Mtdidque  de  Mid  4^rioam/actr^ 
enL 
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ble  harbor,  and  the  celebrated  fmntain  of  ATetibtea,  were  no 
defense  to  it^  except  so  &r  as  to  procure  consideration  for  its' 
beauty  when  it  was  conquered. 

Saniinia,  Gracchus  reduced ;  the  savageness  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  vastness  of  its  Mad  Mountains^  (for  so  they  are 
called^  availed  it  nothing.  Oreat  severity  was  exerdsed  upon 
its  cities,  and  upon  CaraHsy  the  dty  of  its  cities,*^  that  a  nation, 
obstinate  and  regardless  of  death,  might  at  least  be  humbled  by 
concMQ  for  the  sdl  of  its  country. 

Into  BpsoxL  were  sent  the  two  Scipios,  Onseus  and  PubHus, 
who  wrested  almost  the  whole  of  it  from  the  Carthaginians ; 
but,  being  surprised  by  the  artifices  of  Punic  subtiety,  they 
again  lost  it,  even  after  ihey  had  slaughtered  the  enemy's  forces* 
in  great  battles.  The  wiles  of  the  Carthaginians  cut  off  one  of 
them  by  the  sword,  as  he  was  pitching  his  camp,  and  the  other 
by  surromu^ng  him  with  hghted  £^ots,  after  he  had  made 
his  eso^  into  a  tower.  But  the  other  Scipio,  to  whom  the 
fates  had  decreed  so  great  a  name  from  Africa,  being  sent  with 
ah  army  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father  and  uncle,  recovered 
all  that  warlike  country  of  Spain,  so  famous  for  its  men  and 
arms,  that  seminary  of  the  enemy's  force,  that  instructa'ess  of 
Hannibal,  from  the  I^yrenien  mountains  (the  account  is  scarcely 
credible)  to  the  pilliffs  of  Hercules  and  the  Ocean,  whether 
with  greater  speed  or  good  fortune,  is  difficult  to  (teeide ;  how 
great  was  his  speed,  lour  years  bear  witness ;  how  remarkable 
nis  good  fortune,  even  one  city  proves,  for  it  was  taken  on  the 
same  day  in  which  siege  was  laid  to  it,  smd  it  was  an  omen  of 
the  conquest  of  Africa  that  Carthage  in  Spain  was  so  easily  re- 
duced.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  what  most  contributed  to 
make  the  province  submit,  was  the  eminent  virtue  of  the  gen- 
eral, who  restored  to  the  barbarians  certain  captive  youths  and 
maidens  of  extra<»din8ry  beauty,  not  allowing  them  even  to  be 
brought  into  his  sight,  that  he  might  not  seem,  even  by  a  Ban- 
gle glance^  to  have  detracted  from  then*  virgin  purity. 

These  actions  the  Romans  performed  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  yet  were  they  unable,  notwithstanding,  to  repiove  Han- 

H  Mad  HonntidiiB}  Iruanorum  fntmHum,  **  A  fri^d  and  absurd  conceit 
of  floras.  .Theae  monntains  were  on  the  sea,  and  atartling  in  name  rather 
than  in  reality.  Livy  speaks  of  them,  lib.  xxx.  A  Gonied  in  Sardiniam 
trY{fM»i[Glatiains].   ibi wperantem Inianot Mmiu—iemfesta^—difj^rit  cku- 

«  CacaliSithedtgrofitsoitim]  tTr^^aiffviur^kimOBraUm.    Now  OyliaH. 
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nibal,  who  was  lodged  in  the  heart  of  Italy;    Host  of  the  towns 

bad  revolted  to  the  enem^,  whose  vigorous  commander  used 

even  the  strength  of  Italy  against  the  Romans.    However,  We 

had  now  forced  him  out  of  many  towns  and  dis^cts.    Taren- 

tum  had  returned  to  our  side ;   and  Capua,  the  seat,  home,  and 

second  country  of  Hannibal,  was  again  in  our  hands ;  the  loss 

of  which  caused  tibe  Punic  leader  so  much  affliction,  that  he 

then  directed  all  his  force  against  Rome. 

O  people  worthy  of  the  empire  of  the  world,  worthy  of  the 

favor  and  admiration  -of  all,  not  only  men  but  gods !     Though 

they  were  brought  into  the  greatest  darm,  they  desisted  not 

from  their  original  design ;   though  they  were  concerned  for 

their  own  dty,  they  did  not  abandon  their  attempts  on  Oapua ; 

but,  part  of  their  army  being  left  there  with  the  consul  Appius, 

and  part  having  followed  Flacous  to  Rome,  they  fought  both  at 

home  and  abroad  at  the  same  time.     Why  then  should  we 

wonder  that  the  gods  themselves,  the  gods,  I  say  ^nor  shall  I 

be  ashamed*'  to  admit  it),  i^ain  opposed  Hannibal  as  he  was 

preparmg  to  march  forwaid  when  at  three  miles'  distance  from 

Rome.    For,  at  every  movement  of  his  force,  so  copious  a  flood 

of  rain  descended,  and  such  a  violent  storm  of  wind  arose,  that 

it  was  evident  the  enemy  was  repulsed  by  divine  influence,  and 

the  tempest  proceeded,  not  from  heaven,  but  from  the  walls  of 

the  city  and  Capitol.     He  tber^ore  fled  and  departed,  and 

withdrew  to  the  nirthest  comer  of  Italy,'  leaving  the  city  in  a 

manner  adored.^     It  is  but  frniaHl  matter  to  mention,  yet  sufii- 

ciently  indicative  of  the  magnanimity  of  the  Roman  pe<^le, 

that  during  those  very  days  in  which  die  city  was  besieged,  the 

ground  which  Hannibal  occupied  with  his  camp  was  offered 

for  sale  at  Rome,^  and  being  put  up  to  auction,  actually  found 

a  pur<^ia8er.    Humibal,  on  the  other  side,  wished  to  imitate 

such  confidence,  and  put  up  for  sale  the  bankers',  houses  in  the 

caty ;  but  no  buyer  was  found ;  so  that  it  was  evident  that  the 

fates  had  their  presages.     . 

M  Nor  flhidl  I  be  ashamed,  cfto.]  Whv  abonld  he  be  ashamed  to  adnut  that 
Borne  was  saved  by  tH^  aid  of  the  gods  9    To  receive  aaaiBtaiice  ftom  the 

Sods  was  a  proof  of  merit.  The  gods  help  those  who  help  themselves,  says 
tie  pnyverb.  When  he  says  that  the  gods  **  affoin  opposed  Hannibal,"  he 
eeema  to  nhr  to  what  he  aaid  above  in  speaking  of  the  Wtle  of  Canos,  that 
the  deities,  averse  to  Carthage,  prevented  Hannibal  from  marohing  at  that 
time  to  Bome. 

M  In  a  manner  adored]  TfamUtm  nof^  athratam,  <*  Not  bein^  able  to  take  the 
oity,"  says  Qravin8,*'he  seemed  to  have  come  only  to  look  at  it  and  torn  vm^ 
im  tbose  do  who  adore  any  object.    This  is  the  meaning  of  Floms's  oonoeit.'^ 
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But  as  yet  nothing  had  been  effoetoiiDy  acoompliahed  bj  so 
much  valor,  or  even  through  such  eminent  favor  m>m  the  gods ; 
for  Hasdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  was  approaching  witk 
a  new  army,  new  strength,  and  every  fresh  requisite  for  war. 
There  had  doubtless  been  an  end  of  Rome,  if  that  general  had 
united  himself  witli  his  brother;  but  Chiudius  Nero,  in  con- 
junction with  Livius  Salinator,  overthrew  him  as  he  was  }Htch- 
ing  his  camp.  Nero  was  at  that  time  keeping,  Hannibal  at 
bay  in  the  furthest  comer  of  Italy ;  while  Livius  had  marched 
to  the  veiT  opposite  quarter,  that  is,  to  the  very  entrance  and 
coidSnes  of  Italy ;  and  of  the  ability  and  expedition  with  which 
the  consuls  joined  their  forces  fthough  so  vast  a  space,  that  is, 
the  whole  cl  Italy  where  it  is  longest,  lay  between  them),  and 
defeated  the  enemy  with  their  combined  strength,  when  the^ 
expected  no  attack,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  Hannibal,  it 
is  difficult  to  give  a  notioiu  When  Hannibal,  however^  had 
knowledge  of  th&  matter,  lind  saw  his  brother's  head  thrown 
down  before  his  camp,  he  exdaimed,  ^  I  perceive  the  evil  des- 
tiny of  Carthage."  This  was  his  first  confession  of  that  kmd, 
not  without  a  sure  presage  of  his  approaching  fate ;  and  it  was 
now  certain,  even  m>m  his  own  acknowled|^ent>  that  Hanni- 
bal might  be  conquered.  But  the  Roman  people,  full  of  confi- 
dence from  so  many  suooesses,  tiiou^t  it  would  be  a  noble 
enterprise  to  subdue  sudi  a  despemte  enemy  in  his  own  Africa. 
Directing  their  whole  force,  therefore^  under  the  leadership  of 
Scipio,  upon  Africa  itself,  they  began  to  imitate  Hannibal,  and 
to  avenge  upon  Africa  the  sufferings  of  their  own  Italy.  What 
forces  of  Hasdrubal  (good  gods) !  what  armies  of  Syphax, 
did  that  commander  put  to  flight  I  How  great  were  the 
camps  of  both  that  he  destroyed  m  one  ni^t  by  casting  fire- 
brands into  them  I  At  last,  not  at  three  miles'  distance,  but  by 
a  close  »ege,  he  i^ook  the  very  gates  of  Carthage  itself^  And 
thus  he  succeeded  in  drawing  off  Hannibal  when  he  was  still 
dinffing  to  and  brooding  over  Italy.  There  was  no  more  re- 
marcable  day,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  Roman  empure, 
than  that  on  which  these  two  generals,  the  greatest  of  all  that 
ever  lived,  whether  before  or  alier  them,  the  one  the  conqueror 
of  Italy,  and  the  other  of  I^mud,  drew  up  their  forees  for  a  close 
eng^ment  But  previously  a  conference  was  held  between 
them  concerning  conditions  of  peace.  They  stood  motionless 
awhile  in  admiration  of  each  other.    When  they  could  not 
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agree  on  a  peace,  they  ^ave  the  signal  for  battle.  It  is  certain, 
from  the  confession  of  ooth,  that  no  troops  could  have  been  bet- 
ter drawn  up,  and  no  fight  more  obstinately  maintained,  Tlus 
Hannibal  acknowledged  concerning  the  army  of  Sdpio,  and 
Seipio  ooneeming  that  of  Hannibal  But  Hannibal  was  forced 
to  yield,  and  Africa  became  the  prise  of  the  yictory ;  and  the 
whole  earth  soon  followed  the  fiite  of  Africa. 


CHAP.    YH.      THS   FIB8T   MACEDONIAN   WAS. 

When  Carthage  was  OT^come,  no  nation  was  ashamed  of 
being  conquered.  The  people  of  Macedonia,  Greece,  Sj^ria,  and 
all  ciher  countries,  as  if  carried  away  by  a  certain  tide  and 
torrent  of  fortune,  immediately  shared  the  destiny  of  Africa. 
But  the  first  of  all  were  tHe  Macedonians,  a  people  that  had 
.  formerly  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  world.  Though  Philip, 
therefore,  was  then  king,  the  Romans  seemed  nevertheless  to 
be  fighting  against  Idna  Alexander.  The  Macedonian  war  was 
mater  from  its  name  Sum  from  any  regard  due  to  the  nation 
it8el£  It  had  its  oriein  from  a  treaty  of  Philip,  by  which  he 
had  joined  to  himself  Hamubal  when  he  was  previously  tri- 
umphant in  Italy.  Further  cause  was  then  given  for  it^  by  an 
applicati<m  from  Athens  for  relief  agidnst  the  injuries  of  the 
ki^,  at  a  time  when,  beyond  the  just  rights  of  victory,  he  was 
wr^iking  his  friry  upon  their  temples,  altars,  and  the  sepulchers 
of  the  dead.  To  petitioners  of  sudi  consideration  the  senate 
tiioufiht  it  right  to  give  assistance ;  for  kings,  commanders, 
peopes,  and  nations,  were  now  seeking  protection  firom  this  one 
<nty.  Under  the  consul  Lsevinus,  therefore,  the  Boman  people, 
havittff  entered  the  loman  Sea  for  the  first  time,  coasted  along 
the  whole  of  Greece  with  their  fleet^  as  if  in  toiumph ;  for  it 
carried  all  the  spoils  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  ABrica;  and 
a  laurd  that  grew  up**  in  the  general's  snip,  promised  certain 
victory,  Attdus,  king  of  Pergamus,  came  of  ms  own  accord  to 
their  assistmice;  .the  Khodians,  too^  came,  who  were  a  naval 
people,  and  who  struck  terror  into  all  parts  by  sea  with  their 
ships,  while  the  consul  did  the  same  on  land  with  his  horse  and 
feot  The  king  was  twice  defeated,  twice  put  to  flight,  and 
twice  despoiled  of  his  camp ;  but  nothing  was  more  terrible 

M  A  lannl  that  gfew  np,  etc.]  Mttaim  prmtoriA  ]^upp$  laurw.    This  to 
mentioiied  hv  Iivy>  soii.  1,  as  haviiig  heen  reported  to  the  senate  by  the 
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to  the  Macedoniaiis  tJian  the  sight  of  their  wounds,  which  were 
not  ii^cted  with  dartS)  airows,  or  anj  Grecian  weapon,  but 
with  huge  javelins,  and  swords  of  no  lees  waght,  and  gaped 
beyond  what  was  necessary  for  producing  deatL** 

Under  the  conduct  of  flanunius,  too,  we  penetrated  the 
mountains  <^  the  Chaonians,  which  were  before  inqiaasable,  and 
the  river  Aous,^^  flowing  through  steep  places  which  fonn  the 
very  barriers  of  Macedonia.  To  have  effected  an  entrance,  was 
victory ;  for  the  king,  never  afterward  venturing  into  the  field, 
was  forced  to  submission  in  one  engagement,  which  indeed  was 
fsa  fix>m  being  a  regular  batde,  at  the  hiUs  which  fhey  call 
Cynoscephahe.  But  the  consul  granted  him  peace,  and  restored 
him  his  kingdom ;  ^d  afterwani,  that  no  enemy  might  be  1^ 
behind,  reduced  Thebes,  Eubcea,  and  Lacedsemon,  whidi  was 
making  some  attempts  at  opposition  under  its  tyrant  Nal^ 
To  Greece  he  then  restored  its  ancient  condition,  idlowed  it  to 
live  according  to  its  own  laws,  and  to  enjoy  its  ancient  liberty. 
What  rejoicings,  what  shouts  of  pleasure,  were  heait],  when 
this  was  proclaimed  hy  the  herald  at  the  quinquenniai  games, 
in  the  theater  at  Numea !  What  an  emulation  of  applause  was 
there!  what  flowers  did  they  heap  upon  the  consul!  They 
called  on  the  herald  to  repeat  the  proclamation,  in  which  the 
liberty  of  Achaia^  was  declared,  again  and  agiun ;  nor  did  they 
enjoy  the  declaration  of  the  consid  less  than  the  most  hann<^ 
nions  concert  of  flutes  and  harps. 


CHAP.  Vni.     THE  STBIAK  WAR  AOAXNST  KINO  AKTIOCHUS. 

Antiochus  immediately  followed  tho  fate  of  Macedonia  and 
kmg  Philip ;  fortune,  by  a  certain  influence,  and  as  if  by  design, 
directing  affairs  in  such  a  manner,  that  as  the  empire  had  ad- 
vanced from  Africa  into  Europe,  so,  from  occasions  sponta- 
neously presenting  themselves,  it  might  proceed  from  Europe 
into  Africa,  and  fliat  the  order  of  its  victories  might  keep  its 
course  according  to  the  situation  of  the  quarters  of  the  worid. 
As  fer  as  the  report  of  it  was  concerned,  there  never  was  any 

••  Beyond  what  was  necessary  for  prodneing  death]  UUra  mortem.  "Mft- 
jora  erant  qujiin  necesse  esset  ad  mortem  imerendam/'  Jtyckiue.  Some 
copies  have  fdtra  morem. ' 

*7  Aons]  A  river  of  lUyriomn,  flowing  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  mentionfid  by 
Livy,  xzsoi.,  81,  zzzviii.  49. 

M  Aohaia]  The  name  which  the  Bonuuaa  gave  to  Gxeeoe  aa  tfaflir  piovina^ 
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iror  more  fonmdable,  wh^i  the  Bomaos  refleofied  tqxm  the 
Persians  and  the  east,  apon  Xerxes  and  Darius^  4iiid  ihe  times 
■wheal  iaxpasaahld  mountains  are  said  to  have  been  cot  through, 
and  the  sea  to  have  been  hidden  with  sails.  An  apparent  menace 
icom  heaven  aJso  alarmed  them,  for  Apollo,.  a.t  Cumffi,  was  in  a 
constant  perspiration ;  but  this  was  only  tb.e  fear  of  the  god, 
linder  concern  for  his  beloved  Asia* 

To  say  the  truth,  no  oonntry  is  better  furnished  with  men^ 
money,  and  arms,  than  Syria ;  but  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  so  spiritless  a  monarch,  that  the  highest  jnsaise  of  Antiochus 
was  that  -he  was  conquered  by  the  Romans.  There  were  two 
peiBCMis  who  impelled  the  king  to  this  war;  on  the  one  hand 
Thoas,  piince  of  ^tolia,  who  complained  that  his  service  in  the 
war  against  Macedonia  had  not  been  sufficiently  rewarded  by 
tlie  Eomans ;  on  the  otber,  Hannibal,  wbo,  conquered  in  Africa, 
«zikd  fr(»a  his  country,  and  impatient  of  peace,  ^was  seeking 
through  the  whole  world  for  an  anemy  to  uie  Roman  ^people. 
And  how  great  would  the  danger  have  been  to  Ron^e,  if  the 
king  had  been  guided  by  his  directions,  that  is,  if  the  desperate 
Hannibal  had  wielded  the  whole  power  of  Asia  1  But  the  king^ 
trustiiig  to  his  resources,  and  to  the  mere  title  of  monarch, 
thought  it  enongb  to  begin  the  war.^'  Europe,  without  di^ 
pute,  was  now  the  property  of  the  Romans ;  but  Antiochus  de- 
manded from  them  Lysimachia,  a  city  founded  by  iiis  ancestors 
on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  as .  if  it  were  his  by  hereditary  rights 
By  the  in^en<ie  of  this  star,'**  so  to  speak,  the  tempest  of  the 
Asiatio  war  was  raised.  But  this  greatest  of  kings,  content 
with  having  boldly  declared  war,  and  having  marched  out  of 
Asia  with  a  great  noise  and  tumidt,  and  taken  possession  of  the 
islands  and  coasts  of  Greece,  thought  of  noting  but  ease  and 
luxuiy,  as  if  he  were  already  conqueror. 

The  Euripus  divides  from  the  continent  the  island  of  Euboea^ 
which  is  dose  to  it,  by  a  narrow  strait,  the  waters  of  whicli  are 
continually  ebbing  and  flowing.  Here  Antiochus,  having 
erected  tents  of  cloth  of  gold  and  silk,  dose  to  the  murmuring 
noise  of  the  stream,  while  the  music  of  flutes  rfmd  stringed  in^ 
••  Ch.  Vrn.  To  begin  the  -flrar]    JBdlwn  movere.    So,  just  below,  eon- 

«o  TmB  star]  Ebe  veN/ut  Hdere.  <^  That  is,  this  dispute  was  the  <»nse  of  the 
Asifltie  war,  as  the  rising  or  setting  of  certain  stars,  such  as  Aroturus,  the 
H^adee,  and  Pleiades,  ooeasions  tempests.    Jl/im  ut  temp^UOU  sape  Mrte 

imtmi^i  juo  gigno  ommoiaML    <Sq.  pto^  Munsn.,  c  17.^*    JMiBm 
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strumentB  mingled  with  the  somid  (^  the  wateis,  and  havii^ 
oolkcted  roses,  though  it  was  winter,  from  all  quarterg,  i&rwBd. 
levies,  that  he  might  seem  in  eyeiy  way  a  ^nend,  oi  dnnwch 
and  youths.  Such  a  king,  aheady  vanqmshed  by  his  own 
luxury,  the  Roman  people,  under  the  command  of  the  consul 
Acilius  Olabrio,  having  approached  while  he  was  still  on  the 
island,  compelled  him  to  flee  from  it  by  the  very  news  of  their 
coming.  Having  then  overtaken  him,  as  he  was  fleeingr  -with 
precipitation,  at  Thermopylae,  a  place  memorable  for  the  giorioos 
death  of  the  three  hundred  Spartans,  they  obliged  him  (not 
having  confidence  in  the  ground  so  as  to  make  resistanoe  even 
there)  to  flee  befcn*e  them  by  sea  and  land.  Without  the  leaait 
delay  they  proceeded  straight  into  Syria.  The  kind's  fleet  was 
committed  to  Polyzenides  and  Hannibal,  for  Antioc^us  himaelf 
could  not  endure  to  look  oa  the  fight;  and  it  was  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  the  Boman  general,  .itfimilius  Begillus,  the  Bhodians 
lending  lum  thdir  assistance.  Let  not  Athens  phune  itself  on 
its  victories ;  in  Antioehus  we  conquered  a  Xerxes ;  in^^lmilius 
we  equaled  Themistocles ;  in  our  triumph  at  E^hesus'*  we 
matched  that  at  Sahmus. 

The  Romans  then  determined  on  the  entire  subjugation  of 
Antioehus  under  the  generalship  of  the  constd  Scijoo,  whom  his 
brother  Africanus,  recently  conqueror  of  Carthage,  v<duntaiily 
accompanied  in  the  character  of  lieutenant-generaL  The  king 
had  given  up  the  whole  of  the  sea ;  but  we  proceeded  beyond 
it  Our  camp  was  pitched  by  the  river  Msander  and  Mount 
Sipylus.  Here  the  king  had  taken  his  position,  with  so  many 
aiudHary  and  other  forces  as  is  quite  incredible.  There  were 
three  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  no  less  a  number,  in  prcmor- 
tion,*'  of  cavalry  and  chariots  armed  with  scythes.  He  nad 
idso  defended  his  army,  on  either  side,  with  elephants  of  a  vast 
size,  making  a  gay  appearance  wi^  goidy  purple,  silver,  and 
their  own  ivory.  But  all  this  mighty  force  was  embarrassed  by 
its  own  vastness,  ae  well  as  by  a  shower  of  rain,  whidi,  pouring 
down  on  a  sudden,  had,  with  wonderful  luck  for  us,  spoiled  the 
Persian  bows.    There  was  at  first  cojostemation,  next  flight,  and 

u  In  oar  triumph  at  Ephesua}  ^tkedU^  ^'  We  mtut  road  j^A«i0,  ftr  the 
Bomans  did  not  fight  uritn  ^  J^MmoM^  bat  vith  the  fleet  of  AliitioohaBat 
Myonesus,  not  far  from  Ephesos.''    Otwwn*^ 

•3  No  less  a  nnmber  in  proportion,  etc]  JSpdtMnk/aleat«rumfu&  ^urrtium 
MM  minor  luimtrus.  It  is  neoesaaiy  to  sui^y  the  worda  «fi  proporH^  in 
the  traoslation.  *^  The  tenae  is,  tbi^  the  number  of  oalvarj  ana  charjoti 
waa  not  leas  than  tha  multitude  of  infiatry  lequized^"    ^wiJft<iHHH% 
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then  a  triumph.  To  Antiochus,  yanquished  and  supplianty  ii 
was  resolved  to  grant  peace  and  a  portion  of  hk  kingdom ;  and 
this  the  more  readily,  because  he  had  so  easU  j  yidded. 


CHAP.  IZ.      THE  iETOLIAN  WAR. 

To  the  Syrian  war  succeeded,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  ci 
.iSItolia ;  for  after  Antiochus  was  conquered,  the  Romans  prnv 
sued  the  incendiaries  of  the  Asiatic  war.  The  chajqge  of  taking 
vengeance  on  them  was  committed  to  Fulvius  Nobilior,  who 
inunediately,  with  his  engines  of  war,  assaulted  Ambrada,  the 
metropolis  of  the  nation,  and  some  time  the  royal  residence  of 
Pynfaus.  A  surrender  followed.  The  Athenians  and  Rhodians 
supported  the  entreaties  of  the  JBtolians  for  mercy ;  and,  as  we 
remembered  the  aid**  which  they  had  given  us,  we  resolved  to 
pardon  them.  But  the  war  spread  widely  among  th^  neigh^ 
bors,  and  through  all  Cephallenia  and  Zacynthus ;  and  what^ 
ever  islands  lie  m  that  sea  between  the  Ceraunian  mountains 
and  the  promontory  of  Malea,  became  a  portion  of  our  conquests 
in  that  war. 

CHAP.  X.     THK  I8TBIAN  WAR. 

The  Istrians  shared  the  fortune  of  the  .^fitolians,  whom  they 
had  recently  assisted  in  their  warlike  efforts.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  enemy's  military  operations  was  sucoessftd,  but  that 
veiT  success  was  the  cause  of  their  overthrow.  For  after  they 
had  taken  the  camp  of  Cnaeus  Manlius,  and  were  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  enjoyment  of  a  rich  spoil,  Appius  Pulcher  attacked 
them  as  they  were  mostly  feasting  and  reveling,  and  not  know- 
ing, from  the  influence  of  their  cups,  where  they  were.  Hius 
they  yielded  up  their  ill-gotten  prey  with  their  blood  and 
breath.  Apulo,  their  king,  being  set  on  horseback,  because  he 
was  constantly  stumbling  from  intoxication  and  lightness  of 
head,  could  scarcely  be  made  sensible,  after  he  came  to  himself, 
that  he  was  a  prisoner. 

•*  Ch.  IX.  We  remember  the  aid,  etc.]  **  The  assistance  which  they  had 
given  US  against  Philip,  which  Hanmhal,  in  livy,  xzxvi.  7,  and  livyhim- 
aelf,  lib.  xrriii.,  thought  of  so  mach  oonsequenoe,  that  they  attribute  to  it 
the  victory  of  the  Bomans.  Julian,  too,  in  his  CoBars,  speaks  highly  of 
the  JStolians.  and  saya  that  they  were  not  conquered  by  the  Bomans  with- 
out extreme  haaurd."    IMfukemiut, 
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OBXP^XL     TBS  GALL0-6BBCIAK  WAR, 

The  disaster  of  the  Syrian  war  involved  in  it  also  the  Gallo- 
Gredans,  Whether  they  had  really  been  among  the  auxilia- 
ries of  Mng  Antiochns,  or  whether  Manlius^  too  dedrous  of 
a  triumph,  merely  pretended  that  they  were,  is  doubtful.  But 
it  is  certain  that,  though  he  was  successftil,  a  triumph  was  de- 
nied him,  because  the  senate  did  not  approve  of  his  reasons  for 
the  war. 

The  nation  of  the  Gallo-Grecians,  as  the  name  itself  indicates, 
were  mixed  and  adulterated  relics  of  the  Gauls  who  had  devas- 
tated Greece  under  Brennus,  and  who,  afterward,  marching  east- 
ward, settled  in  the  interior  of  Asia.  But  as  the  seeds  of  fruits 
degenerate  when  their  soil  is  changed,  so  the  native  savageness 
of  those  settlers  was  softened  by  the  gentle  air  of  Asia.  In  two 
battles,  therefore,  they  were  routed  and  dispersed,  although  they 
had  left  their  abodes  at  the  enemy's  approach,  and  retreated  to 
certain  loftjf  mountains  which  the  Tolostobogi  and  Testosagi 
then  occupied.  Both  these  tribes,  being  harassed  with  slings 
and  arrows,  surrendered  themselves,  promising  to  observe  unin- 
terrupted peace.  But  those  that  Lad  been  captured  excited  our 
wonder  bv  attempting  to  bite  their  chains  with  their  teeth,  and 
offering  their  throats  to  one  another  to  be  strangled.  The  wife 
of  king  Oigiagon,  having  suffered  violence  at  the  handa  of  a 
centurion,  made  her  escape,  by  a  remarkable  effort,  from  her 
guards,  and  brought  the  soldier's  head,  which  she  had  cut  o£^ 
to  her  husband. 

CHAP.  ZII.     THE  SEC017D  MACEDONIAIT  WAR. 

While  nation  |ifl»r  nation  fell  in  the  ruin  of  the  Syrian  war, 
Macedonia  again  roused  her8el£  The  recollection  and  consider- 
ation of  their  former  eminence  excited  that  brave  people  to 
action.  To  Philip  had  succeeded  his  son  Perses,  who  thought 
it  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  that  Macedonia,  by 
being  once  conquered,  should  be  conquered  forever.  The 
Macedonians  accordingly  arose  under  him  with  much  more 
spirit  than  they  had  shown  under  his  father.  They  induced 
the  Thracians  to  join  their  party,  and  thus  tempered  the  dex- 
terity of  the  Macedonians  wim  the  robust  valor  of  the  Thracians, 
and  the  daring  spirit  of  the  Tliradans  with  the  discipline  of  the 
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Macedonians.  To  thin  arrangement  was  added  the  prudence  of 
the  prince,  who,  haying  surveyed  the  face  of  the  country  from 
the  top  of  Hsemufi,  and  having  pitched  several  camps  in  steep 
places,  and  so  secured  his  kingdom  with  men  and  arms,  that  he 
seemed  to  have  left  no  access  for  enemies,  unless  they  came' 
down  from  heaven. 

But  the  Romans,"^  under  the  consul  Marcius  Philippus,  hav- 
ing entered  the  province,  and  havii^  carefrdly  explored  the  ap- 
proaches hy  the  lake  of  Astrus,"  over  troublesome  and  danger-, 
ous  hills,  and  heights  whidi  seemed  inaccessible  even  to  birds, 
forced  a  passage  for  themselves,  and,  by  a  sudden  inroad 
of  war,  alarmed  the  king,  who  was  lying  secure,  and  ap- 
prehending nothing  of  the  kind.  His  consternation  was  so 
great,  that  he  ordered  all  his  money  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea, 
lest  it  should  be  lost,'*  and  his  fleet  to  be  burned,  lest  it  should 
be  set  on  fire. 

Under  the  consul  Faulus,  when,  stronger  garrisons,  in  great 
numbers,  had  been  stationed  on  the  frontiers,  Macedonia  was 
surprised  by  other  ways,  through  the  o(»isummate  art  and  perse^ 
verance  of  the  general,  who  made  a  feint  on  one  part,  and  effect- 
ed an  entrance  at  another;  and  whose  mere  approach  was  so 
alarming  to  the  king,  that  he  durst  not  meet  the  enemy  in  the 
field,  but  committed  the  management  of  the  struggle  to  his 
generals.  Being  vanquished,  therefore,  in  his  absence,  he  fled 
to  the  sea,  and  took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Samothrace,  trusting 
to  the  well-known  sanctity  of  the  place,  as  if  temples  and  altars 
could  protect  him  whom  his  mountains  and  anns  could  not 
defend. 

No  monarch  longer  cherished  regret  for  his  lost  dignity. 
When  he  wrote  as  a  suppliant  to  the  Boman  general,  from  the 
temple  to  which  he  had  fled,  and  set  his  name  to  the  letter,  he 

M  Bat  the  Bomans]  Mm—popvluB  Bomawus.  As  nam  Beems  oat  of  plaoe 
here,  N.  Heinsias  suggested  tamen. 

M  The  lake  of  Astras]  Astrttdemfiatudem.  Ab  this  lake  is  nowhera  else 
inenticmed,  the  critics  in  general  think  the  passage  oorrapt^  and  Salmatias 
proposes  to  read  Siaionic^  paludem,  Livy,  in  his  narrative  of  the  same 
circninstanoeB  (xliv.  2),  has  Aaouridempahtdem.  , 

*  M  Thrown  into  the  sea,  l^t  it  shoold  be  lost,  etc]  An  allusion,  as  Frem- 
shenuus  thinks,  to  Martial,  £p.  ii.  80 : 

Ebstem  ciun  fuaent,  se  Ihrmius  ipse  peremU : 
JHo  rogoy  nonjuror  eat,  ne  moriare  morif 
Fannius,  to  'scape  his  fbes,  stopped  his  own  breath : 
Was  he  not  mad  to  die  Drom  fear  of  death! 
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added  Xin^  to  it  But  no  general  was  erer  more  leipeetfbl  U^ 
captive  majesty  than  Panlns.  When  his  enemj  came  ?dthin 
fli^t,  he  invited  him  into  his  tent,  entertained  him  at  his  own 
table,  and  admonished  his  own  sons  ta  wonkip  fortune  %oha9» 
*  power  iffos  so  greak 

The  triumph  over  Macedonia  the  Roman  peo|de  also  estimat- 
ed and  viewed  as  among  the  most  gloiious  that  they  had  ever 
known ;  for  thev  occupied  three  days  in  witnessing  it  Hie  first 
day  displayed  the  statoes  and  pictures;  the  second,  the  aima 
and  treasures ;  and  the  third,  the  captives  and  the  king  himself 
who  was  still  in  a  state  of  amaasement^  and  as  it  were  stupefied 
at  the  suddenness  of  his  calamity 

The  people  of  Borne  received  the  joyful  news  of  this  vietoiy 
long  b^ore  they  learned  it  from  the  general's  letter ;  for  it  waa 
known  at  Rome  on  the  v«ry  same  day  on  which  Pra^aes  waa 
conquered.  Two  young  men,  ivith  white  horses,  were  seen  oleana^ 
ing  tl^mselves  from  dust  and  blood  at  the  lake  of  Jtttoraa; 
and  these  bronght  the  news.  It  was  generally  supposed  that 
th^y  were  Castor  and  Pollux,  because  they  w»e  two ;  that  they 
had  been  present  at  the  battle,  because  they  were  wet  with  blood ; 
and  that  they  had  c(»ae  from  Macedonia,  because  they  were  stiU 
out  of  breath. 

CHAP.  Zm.     THB  ILLTBIAXr  WAB. 

The  contagion  of  the  Macedonian  war  involved  the  lUyrians. 
They  had  served  in  it,  having  been  hired  by  king  Perses  to 
harass  the  Romans  in  the  rear.  They  were  subdued  without 
loss  of  time  by  the  pnetor  Anidus.  It  was  only  necessaiv  to 
destiOT  Seorda  the  capital,  and  a  surrender  immediately  follow- 
ed, llie  war  was  indeed  finished  before  the  news  reached  Rmne 
that  it  was  oonmienced. 

OHAP.  zrV.     THB  THIBD  UACKDOIOAN  WAS. 

By  some  appointment  of  destiny,  as  if  it  had  been  so  i^(reed 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  Macedonians,  that  ihey  i£onld 
each  be  conquered  a  third  time,  both  assumed  arms  at  the  same 
juncture,  though  the  Macedonians  took  the  lead  in  shaking  <^ 
the  yoke,  being  grown  more  formidable  than  before  by  having 
been  despised.  The  occasion  of  the  war  is  almost  to  be  bluidied 
at ;  for  one  Andriscus,  a  man  of  the  lowest  nmk,  seized  the 
throne,  and  commenced  a  war  i^^ainst  the  IUnduuiSi  at  the  same 
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time.  Wlietlier  lie  was  a  fxeeman  or  a  slave  is  donbtlU,  bot  it 
»  oerUdn  that  he  had  worked  for  pay.  Being,  however^  from  a 
i«8emblaiice  to  king  Philip,  generally  called  Pseudo-Philip,  he 
sustained  the  pera<»i  and  name  of  a  king  with  the  spirit  of  a 
kjng.  The  Bomans  slighting  these  proceedings  on  his  part,  and  - 
l>eai^  content  with  the  sendees  of  me  prstor  Juventins  against 
him,  rashly  engaged  the  man  when  he  was  strei^then^  not 
oidy  with  die  troops  of  Macedonia,  bat  also  wim  vast  forces 
from  Hffaoe,  and  they  that  were  invincible  against  real  longs, 
were  defeated  by  this  imaginary  and  pretended  king.  But  un- 
der the  consalship  of  Met^lus  they  took  ample  revenge  lor  the 
loss  of  their  praetor  and  his  legion ;  for  they  not  only  reduced 
Macedonia  to  servitude,  but  brought  the  leader  in  the  war,  who 
was  given  up  to  them  by^  a  petty  prince  of  Thrace  to  wh<mi  he 
fled,m  chains  to  the  city,  Fortune  indulgently  erandog  him 
this  hYOt  in  his  misfortunes^  that  the  Roman  peojue  triumphed 
ov»  him  as  a  real  king. 

CHAF.  ZV.    THE  THIBD  PUKIO  WAB. 

The  third  war  with  Africa  was  both  short  in  its  duration  ffor 
it  was  finished  in  four  years),  and,  compared  with  those  mat 
preceded  it,  of  much  less  dimculty ;  as  we  had  to  fight,  not  so 
much  against  troops  in  the  field,  as  against  the  city  itself;  but 
it  was  &r  the  greatest  of  the  three  in  its  consequences,  for  in  it 
Carthage  was  at  last  destroyed.  And  if  any  one  contemplates 
the  events  of  the  three  periods,  he  will  understand  that  the  war 
was  begun  in  the  first,  greatly  advanced  in  the  second,  and  en^ 
tirelv  miished  in  the  third. 

The  cause  of  this  war  was,  that  Carthage^  in  violation  of  an 
article  in  the  treaty,  had  once  fitted  out  a  fleet  and  army  against 
the  Numidians,  and  had  frequently  threatened  the  frontiers  of 
Masinissa.  But  the  Romans  were  partial  to  this  good  king, 
who  was  also  their  ally. 

When  the  war  had  been  determined  upon,  they  had  to  con- 
sider about  the  end  of  it  Cato,  even  when  his  opinion  was 
asked  on  any  other  subject,  pronounced,  with  implacable  en- 
mity, that  Carthage  should  be  destroyed.  Scipio  Nasica  gave 
his  voice  for  its  preservation,  lest,  if  the  fear  of  the  rival  city 
were  removed,  the  exultation  of  Rome  should  ^w  extravagant. 
Hie  senate  decided  on  a  middle  course,  resolving  that  the  city 
idiiHild  only  be  removed  from  its  place  ;'for  nothing  appeared 
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to  them  more  glorious*  than  that  there  ^oidd  be  a  Carthage 
which  should  not  be  feared.  In  the  consulship  of  Manlius  and 
CensorinuB,  therefore,  the  Roman  people  having  attacked  Car- 
thage, but  giving  them  some  hopes  of  peace,  burned  their  fleet^ 
which  they  voluntarily  delivered  up,  in  sight  of  the  city.  Hav* 
ing  next  summoned  tine  chief  men,  they  commanded  tbem  to 
quit  the  place  if  they  wished  to  preserve  their  lives.  This 
requisition,  from  its  cruelty,  so  incensed  them,  that  they  chose 
ratner  to  submit  to  the  utmost  extremities.  They  accordingly 
bewailed  their  necessities  publicly,  and  shouted  with  one  voice 
to  arms ;  and  a  resolution  was  made  to  resist  the  enemy  by 
every  means  in  their  power;  not  because  any  hope  of  success 
was  left,  but  because  they  had  rather  their  birth-place  should 
be  destroyed  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy  than  by  their  own. 
With  what  spirit  they  resumed  the  war,  may  be  understood 
from  the  &cts  that  they  pulled  down  their  roo&  and  houses  for 
the  equipment  of  a  new  fleet ;  that  gold  and  silver,  instead  of 
brass  and  iron,  was  melted  in  their  forces  for  the  construction 
of  arms ;  and  that  the  women  parted  with  their  hair  to  make 
cordage  for  the  engines  of  war. 

Under  the  command  of  the  consul  Mancinus,  the  siege  was 
warmly  conducted  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  harbor  was  dis- 
mantled of  its  works,  and  a.  first,  second,  and  even  third  wall 
taken,  while  nevertheless  the  Byrsa,  which  was  the  name  of 
the  citadel,  held  gut  like  another  city.  But  though  the  de- 
struction of  the  place  was  thus  very  mr  advanced,  it  was  the 
name  of  the  Scipios  only  that  seemed  &tal  to  Africa.  The 
government,  accordingly,  applying  to  another  Scipio,  desired 
from  him  a  termination  of  the  war.  This  Scipio,  the  son  of 
Paulus  Macedonicus,  the  son  of  the  great  Africanus  had  adopted 
as  an  honor  to  his  family,  and,  as  it  appeared,  with  this  destiny, 
that  the  grandson  should  overthrow  tne  cily  which  the  grand- 
&ther  had  shaken.  But  as  the  bites  of  dying  beasts  are  wont 
to  be  most  fatal,  so  there  was  more  trouble  with  Carthage  half- 
ruined,  than  when  it  was  in  its  full  strength.  The  Romans 
having  shut  the  enemy  up  in  their  single  fortress,  had  also 
blockaded  the  harbor ;  but  upon  this  they  dug  another  harbor 
on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  not  with  a  design  to  escape,  but 
because  no  one  supposed  that  they  could  even  force  an  outlet 
there.  Here  a  new  fleet,  as  if  just  bom,  started  forth  ;  and,  in 
the  mean  while,  sometimes  by  day  and  sometimes  by  night, 
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some  new  mole,  some  new  maduxie,  some  aew  band  of  despeiv 
ate  men,  perpetually  started  up,  like  a  sudden  flame  from  a  fire 
sunk  in  ashes.  At  last,  their  a&drs  becoming  desperate,  forty 
thousand  men,  and  (what  is  hardly  credible)  with  Hasdrubal 
at  their  head,,  surrendered  themselves.  How  much  more 
nobly  did  a  woman  behave,  the  wife  of  the  general,  who, 
taking  hold  of  her  two  children,  threw  herself  from  the  top  of 
her  house  into  the  midst  of  the  flames,  imitating  the  queen 
that  built  Carthage.  How  great  a  city  was  then  destroyed,  is 
shown,  to  say  nothing  of  other  things,  by  the  duration  of  the 
fire,  for  the  flames  cpuld  scarcely  be  extinguished  at  the  end 
of  seventeen  days ;  flames  which  the  enemy  themselves  had 
raised  in  their  houses  and  temples,  that  since  the  city  could 
not  be  rescued  from  the  Romans,  all  matter  for  triimiph  might 
at  least  be  burned. 

CHAP.   XVI.     THE   ACH^AK   WAR. 

'  As  if  this  age  had  been  destined  for  the  subversion  of  cities, 
Corinth,  the  metropolis  of  Achaia,  the  ornament  of  Greece, 
situated,  as  if  for  an  object  of  admiration^  between  the  Ionian 
and  JEgean.  Seas,  soon  after  shared  the  £Eite  of  Carthage.  This 
city  (a  proceeding  unworthy  of  the  Eoman  name)  was  de- 
stroyed even  before  it  was  counted  among  the  number  of  un- 
doubted enemies.  The  cause  of  the  war  was  Critolaus,*^  who 
used  the  liberty  granted  him  by  the  Romans  against  them* 
selves^  and  insulted  the  embassadors  sent  from  Rome,  whether 
by  personal  violence  is  doubtful,  but  certainly  by  words.  Re- 
venge for  this  afEront  was  committed  to  Metellus,  who  was  at 
that  time  settling  the  state  of  Macedonia ;  and  hence  arose 
the  AchsBan  war.  In  the  first  place,  Metellus,  now  consul,  cut 
to  pieces  the  force  of  Critolaus  on  the  open  plains  of  Elis,  and 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  Alpheus.  The  war  was  indeed 
ended  in  one  battle;  and  a  siege  threatened  the  city  itself ; 
but  (such  is  the  fortune  of  events),  after  Metellus  had  fought, 
Mummius  came  to  take  the  victory.  He  scattered,  fiir  and 
wide,  the  army  of  the  other  general  Dseus,  at  the  very  en- 
trance of  the  Isthmus,  and  dyed  its  two  harbors  with  blood 
At  length  the  city,  being  forsaken  by  the  inhabitants,  was  first 
plundered,  and  then  pSled  down  to  the  sound  of  trumpets. 
What  a  profrision  of  statues,  of  garments,  of  pictures,  was  then 

•f  Ch.  XVI.  CMtolauB]  He  was  QihSef  of  the  Aduean  leaipue. 
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bm&ed  or  Bcattored  afcvoadl  How  great  wealth  the  genend 
then  bqth  carried  off  and  burned^  may  be  known  from  this  faet^ 
that  whatever  Corinthian  brass  is  held  in  esteem  throughout 
the  world,  we  find  to  hare  been  the  rehcs  of  that  confbgcation. 
The  ndn  of  that  most  <^ulent  city  even  made  the  value  of  thia 
brass  the  greater,  inasmuch  as,  when  many  statues  and  images 
were  melted  togeth^  in  the  fire,  veins  of  teiss,  gold,  and  silver, 
ran  together  into  one  mass. 

CHAP.  XVn.     ATFAiaS  IN  SPAIN. 

.  As  Corinth  followed  the  fortune  of  Carthage,  so  Numantia 
followed  that  of  Corinth.  Nor  was  there  a  single  place, 
throughout  the  whole  worid,  that  was  afterward  untouched  by 
the  Roman  arms.  After  ihe  famous  conflagrations  of  these 
two  cities,  there  was  war  far  and  wide,  not  with  different  na- 
tions one  after  another,  but,  as  it  were,  one  war  pervading  the 
whole  world  at  the  same  time  ;  so  that  those  cities  seemed,  as 
if  by  the  action  of  the  winds,  to  have  dispersed  certain  sparks 
of  war  over  the  whole  globe.  Spain  never  had  the  determina- 
tion to  rise  in  a  body  agidnst  us ;  it  never  thought  of  uniting 
its  strength,  or  making  an  effort  for  empire,  or  combining  for  a 
general  defense  of  its  liberty ;  else  it  is  so  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  sea  and  the  Pyrenees,  that,  by  the  very  nature  of 
its  situation,  it  is  secure  from  all  attacks.  But  it  was  beset  by 
the  Romans  before  it  knew  itself^  and  was  the  only  one  of  all 
their  provinces  that  did  not  discover  its  strength  till  it  was 
subdued. 

The  war  in  this  country  lasted  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
from  the  time  of  the  first  Scipios  to  Caesar  Augustus,  not 
continuously  or  without  intermission,  but  as  occasions  excited 
the  Romans ;  nor  was  the  dispute  at  first  with  the  Spaniards, 
but  with  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain,  frrom  whom  proceeded  the 
contagion,  and  connection,  and  causes  of  all  the  contentions. 
The  two  Scipios,  Publius  and  Cnaeus,  carried  thd  first  Rranan 
standards  over  the  Pyrensean  mountains,  and  defeated  Hanno, 
and  Hasdrubal  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  in  important  battles ; 
and  Spain  would  have  been  carried  as  it  were  by  assault,  had 
not  those  gallant  men  been  surprised  by  Punic  subtlety  in  the 
height  of  victory,  and  cut  off  at  a  time  when  they  were  con- 
querors by  land  and  sea.  That  Scipio,  therefore,  who  was 
afterward  called  Afrioanus,  the  avenger  of  his  &ther  and  unde^ 
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entered  ihe  eonntiT  n  a  new  and  fresh  piovince,  and  liaTiii^ 
ep^edSly  Uken  Carthage**  and  other  cities,  and  not  being  oon- 
tent  mth  having  expeUed  the  Carthaginians,  made  the  province 
tribntaiy  to  us,  reduced  under  our  dominion  all  pUioes  on  either 
aide  of  the  Iberus,  and  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  generals 
that  prosecuted  a  victorious  course  to  Gades  and  Hie  mouth  of 
tlie  Ocean.** 

But  it  is  a  greater  matter  to  preserve  a  province'*  than  to 
acquire  one.  Generals  were  accordingly  dispatched  into  several 
parts  of  the  country,  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  another, 
who,  witii  much  difficulty,  and  many  bloody  engagements, 
taught  those  savage  nations,  which  had  till  then  been  ffee,  and 
were  consequentiy  impatient  of  control,  to  submit  to  the  Bo- 
.  man  yoke.  Cato  the  Censor  humbled  the  Celtiberians,  the 
main  stroo^  of  Spain,  in  several  batties.  Gracchus,  the 
father  of  Tiberius  and  C^us  Gracchus,  inflicted  on  the  same 
people  the  demolition  <^  a  hundred  and  fifty  cities.  Metellus, 
who  was  sumamed  Maoedonicus,  deserved  also  to  be  called 
Oeltibericus,  for  when  he  had  with  great  glory  reduced  Con- 
trebia  and  tiie  Nertobriges,'^  he  with  greater  gloiy  spared  them. 
Luculhis  conquered  the  Turduli  and  YacciBi,  from  whom  the 
younger  Scipio,  having  been  challenged  by  their  king  to  a 
single  combat,  carried  off  the  tpolia  apima,  Decimus  Brutus, 
takmg  a  somewhat  wider  ranffe,  overcame  the  Celts  and  Lusi- 
tanians,  and  all  tibe  tribes  of  GalUecia,  crossed  the  river  of 
Oblivion,^  an  object  of  dread  to  the  soldiers,  and  having  pur- 
sued a  victorious  route  along  the  shore  of  the  Ocean,  did  not 
turn  back  until  he  beheld,  not  without  qome  dread  and  appre- 
hension of  bein^  guilty  of  impiety,  the  sun  descend  into  the 
sea,  and  his  fire  buried  in  the  waters. 

But  the  main  difficulty  of  the  war  was  with  the  LusitanianA 

•>  Ch.  XVn.  Carthage]  That  is,  Kew  Carthage,  fai  Spafai. 

M  Moath  of  the  Ocean]  OeeaiU  ora.  The  Strait  of  Gibialtar,  IMum 
OodUanwau 

f^  A  greater  matter  to  preserve  a  province,  etc]  He  makes  the  same  ob- 
Bereation  in  l>.  iv.  c.  18, 

n  The  Kertobriges]  This  word  is  probably  oomipt.  It  ought  apparently 
to  be  the  name  of  a  town,  not  of  a  people ;  and  it  haa  been  proposed  to 
substitate  Nsrtobrigam. 

««  The  river  of  Oblivion]  Otherwise  called  limia,  or  Ltmins.  Strsbo, 
Ub.iu.;  Pomp.  Mai.,  ill.  1 ;  Cellar.,  iLl.  It  was  called  the  river  of  Obli- 
vion  from  the  loss  of  some  troope  on  its  banks,  in  some  of  the  oontentiona 
of  the  Spaniards  among  themselves.  The  word  trofimi^  or  tome  such  verbi 
isi  as  Dakar  dbaervaa,  wanting  in  te  text. 
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aad  Niim«ntiii/e6 ;  and  not  without  reason ;  fer  they  abne,  of  all 
the  nations  of  Spain,  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  leaders. 
There  would,  indeed,  have  been  difficulty  enough  witli  all  the 
Oeltibenana,  had  not  SalendicuB,  the  authOT  of  their  inenrrec- 
tion,  been  cut  off  at  the  b^inning  of  the  war.  He  would  have 
been  a  great  man,  from  the  union  of  crafit  and  daring  in  his 
character,  if  the  course  of  events  had  favored  him.  Brandish- 
ing a  silver  spear,  which  he  pretended  to.  have  been  sent  him 
from  heaven^  and  conducting  himself  like  a  prophet,  he  drew 
upon  him  the  attenti<Hi  of  every  one.  But  having,  with  oorres- 
ponding  rashness,  penetrated  the  camp  of  ib»  consul  in  the 
nighty  he  was  slain  near  his  tent  by  the  javelin  of  a  sentinel. 
Ths  Lusitanians  Yiriathus  stirred  up,  a  man  of  the  most  con- 
summate craft,  who  from  a  hunter  becoming  a  robber,  was  from 
a  robber  suddenly  made  a  leader  and  commander,  and  who 
would  have  been,  if  fortune  had  seconded  his  attempts,  tiie  Ro- 
mulus of  Spain.  Not  content  with  defending  the  liberty  of  his 
countrymen,  he  for  fourteen  years  wasted  all  that  bdonged  to 
the  Komana,  on  both  sides  of  the  Iberus  and  Tagos,  irSh  fire 
and  sword.  He  attacked  the  camps  <^  pnetors  and  governors, 
defeated  Claudius  Unimanus,  with  the  almost  utter  destniction 
of  his  army,  and  erected,  in  the  mountains  of  his  eountiy,  tro- 
phies adorned  with  the  robes  and  fasces  which  he  had  taken 
firom  our  generals.  At  last  the  consul  Fabius  Maximus  over- 
came him,  mit  his  victory  was  disgraced  by  his  successor,  Pom- 
pilius,  who,  eager  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  end,  proceeded 
against  the  hero,  when  he  was  weakened  and  meditatmg  a  sur- 
render, by  the  aid  of  fraud  and  treachery  and  domestic  assas- 
sins, and  conferred  upon  his  adversary  the  glory  of  seeming  to 
have  been  invincible  by  any  other  means. 


CHAP.   XV  m.      THE   NUMANTIKB   WAS. 

Numantia,  however  inferior  to  Carthage,  Capua,  and  Corinth, 
in  wealth,  was,  in  regard  to  valor  and  distinction,  equal  to  them 
all.  J£  we  look  to  the  conduct  of  its  inhabitants,  it  was  ^e 
greatest  glory  of  Spain ;  for,  though  without  a  wall,  without 
towers,  situate  only  on  a  slight  ascent  by  the  river  Douro,  and 
manned  only  with  four  thousand  Celtiberians,  it  held  out  alone, 
for  the  space  of  fourteen  years,  against  an  army  of  forty  thou- 
sand men;  nor  did  it  hold  out  merely,  but  also  several,  timitf 
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Yepulsed  them/'  and  forced  them  to  dishonorahle  treaties.  At 
last^  when  it  was  found  impregnable  by  its  present  assailants,  it 
was  necessary,  they  thought,  to  apply  to  him  who  had 
destroyed  Oaitha^. 

Scarcely  ever,  if  we  may  confess  the  truth,  was  the  pretext 
lor  a  wai^more  unjust  The  Numantines  had  sheltered  certain 
Segidians,  some  of  their  own  allies  and  relatives,. who  had 
escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  intercession 
which  they  made  for  these  refugees  had  no  effect ;  and  when 
tfaey  offered  to  withdraw  themselves  from  all  concern  in  the 
war,  they  were  told  to  lay  dovm  their  arms  as  the  condition 
of  a  treaty  on  &ir  terms.  This  was  understood  by  the  barbie 
rians  to  signify  that  their  hands  were  to  be  cut  offl  In  eonse* 
quenee  they  immediately  iQew  to  arms,  and  under  the  conduct 
of  Megara,  a  very  determined  leader,  attacked  Pompeius ;  yet^ 
when  tiiey  might  have  cut  his  army  to  pieces,  tli^y  chose  rather 
to  make  a  treaty  with  him.  They  had  next  for  an  assailant 
Hostilius  Mancinus,  whose  troops  they  so  dispirited,  by  contin« 
nal  sbughters,  that  not  a  man  of  them  could  endure  the  looks 
or  voice  of  a  Numantine.  Yet,  wh^n  they  might  have  put  all 
his  followers  to  the  sword,  they  preferred  making  a  treaty  also 
with  hin^  and  were  content  with  despoiling  his  men  of  their 
arms.  But  the  people  of  Borne,  incensed  at  the  ignominy  and 
ahame  of  this  Numantine  treaty,  no  less  than  at  the  Caudine 
treaty  of  former  days,  expiated  the  dishonor  of  their  miscar- 
riage, for  the  present,  by  me  surrender  of  Mancinus.^^  But  af- 
terward, under  the  leadership  of  Scipio,  who  was  prepared  by 
the  burning  of  Carthage  for  the  destruction^of  cities,  they  grew 
outrageous  i<x  revenge. 

At  first,  however,  Scipio  had  a  harder  struggle  in  the  camp 
than  in  the  field,  with  our  own  troops  than  with  those  of  Nu- 
mantia.  For  the  soldiery,  under  his  orders,  were  of  necessitv 
exercised  in  constant,  excessive,  and  even  servile  labor.^*    Sucm 

T*  Ch.  XVni.  Several  limes  repulsed  them]  SoBpwu  dUquande  fferouiU, 
This  is  the  readinir  {irefeired  by  Upsius.  Dtiker  hss  tamui,  viiich 
Gravias  interprets  ScBviiu  qttdm  Carthaao,  Oapiui,  et  OorirUhus,  But  these 
names  are  at  too  great  a  distance  for  sacn  an  inten>retation. 

7«  By  the  surrender  of  Manoinns]'  DedUums  mandni,  Mancinus  -was 
placed,  by  the  consul  Publins  Furius,  at  the  gate  of  Numantia,  unarmed, 
and  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him.  Bnt  the  Numantines  refused  to  re- 
ceive him.  See  Veil.  Pat^  ii.  90,  6.  The  subject  is  also  mentioned  by 
Appian,  and  by  Plutarch,  life  of  Tib.  Gracchus. 

^  Exoeesive— labor]  ;&/of«ii-H5w*«f.    "Ji|;tM<«#,"  says  Duker,  «ftr 
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as  Imew  not  how  to  bear  annsy  were  ordered  to  carry  an  extraor- 
dinaiy  number  of  stakes  for  ramparts ;  and  such  as  were  unwill- 
ing to  be  stained  with  blood,  were  forced  to  defile  themselves 
with  dirt  Besides,  all  the  women  and  servant-bojrs,  and  all 
baggage,  except  what  was  requisite  for  use,  were  dismissed. 

Justiy  has  it  been  said,  thivt  an  army  is  ofthe  same  worth  as 
its  leader.  When  the  troops  were  thus  reduced  to  discipline,  a 
battle  was  fought,  and  that  was  effected  which  none  had  ever 
expected  to  see,  namely,  that  every  one  saw  the  Numantines 
fleeing.  They  were  even  wilHng  to  surrender  themselves,  if 
nothing  but  what  was  endurable  by  men  had  been  required  of 
them.  But  as  Scipio  was  eager  for  a  full  and  absolute  victory, 
they  were  brought  to  such  despair,  that,  having  gorged  them- 
selves,  as  if  for  a  funeral-banquet,  with  half-raw  flesh  and  eeiia'* 
(a  name  which  they  give  to  a  drink  of  the  country  made  from 
com),  they  rushed  out  to  battle,  with  a  determination  to  die. 
Their  object  was  understood  by  our  general,  and  to  men  defy- 
ing death  the  opportunity  of  fighting  was  not  granted.  Bat 
when  famine  pressed  hard  upon  them  (as  they  were  surroonded 
with  a  trench  and  breastwork,  and  four  camps),  they  entroated 
of  Scipio  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  eng^ng  with  him, 
desiring  that  he  would  kill  them  as  men,  and  when  this  was  not 
granted,  they  resolved  upon  making  a  sally.  A  batde  being  the 
consequence,  great  numbers  of  them  were  slain,  and,  as  the  fih 
mine  was  still  sore  upon  them,  the  survivors  lived  for  some  time 
on  tiieir  bodies.^'  At  last  they  determined  to  flee;  but  this 
their  wives  prevented,  by  catting,  with  great  treachery,  yet  out 
of  affection,  the  girths  of  their  saddles.  Despairing,  therefore, 
of  escape,  and  being  driven  to  the  utmost  rage  and  fiiry,  they 
resolved  to  die  in  the  following  manner.  They  first  destroyed 
,  their  captains,  and  then  themselves  and  their  native  city,  with 
sword  and  p(HSon  and  a  general  conflagration.  Peace  be  to  the 
ashes  of  the  most  brave  of  all  cities ;    a  city,  in  my  qunion, 

tnifiM^iMM  and  nitnUu,    fiknne  have  piopoaed  to  read  inmsetity  but  Madame 
Pacier  defends  ii^tutushj  a  reference  to  VirgU,  Geo.,  iii,  846 : 

JBaud  §eout  aopatrua  aeer  Somaniut  tn  ormu, 
^^iuto  tub/asce  viam  dwn  carpii,*^ 

y  Cdia]  A  sort  of  eertvina^  or  beer.  See  Plin.,  H.N.,  sxii.  25,  «« Fh>b« 
ably,"  says  Soheller,  *'  a  Spanish  word." 

^  lived  ibr  some  time  on  their  bodies]  Aliatianiitper  iiuU  ffkoere.  The 
ooBunentatoift  9gt^  in  giving  thia  sense  to  mm.    See  Val,  Max.,  vii«  6,  2. 
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most  happy  in  its  very  sufferings ;  a  city  which  pfoteeted  its 
allies  with  honor,  and  withstood,  with  its  own  force,  and  for  so 
long  a  period,  a  people  supported  by  the  strength  of  the  whole 
wodd  Being  overpowered  at  length  by  the  greatest  of  geue- 
rals,  it  left  no  cause  for  the  enemy  to  rejoice  over  it  Its  plun- 
der, as  that  of  a-  poor  people,  was  valueless;  their  arms  they 
had  themselves  burned ;  and  the  triumph  of  its  conquercnrs  was 
only  over  its  name. 


CHAP.   SIX.       BUMMABT   OF  THB   ROMAN   WARS   TOR  TWO 
HUNDRED   TSARS. 

Hitherto  the  Roman  p^j^lo  had  been  noble,  honorable,  pious, 
upright,  and  iUustrious.  Tneir  subsequent  actions  in  this  age, 
as  they  were  equally  grand,  so  were  they  more  turbulent  mi 
d]shon<»rable,  their  vices  increasing  with  the  very  greatness  of 
their  empire.  So  that  if  any  one  divides  this  third  age,  which 
was  occupied  in  conquest  beyond  the  sea,  and  which  we  have 
made  to  consist  of  two  hundred  years,  into  two  equal  parts,  he 
will  allow,  with  reason  and  justice,  that  the  first  hundred  years, 
in  which  th^y  subdued  Africa,  Macedonia,  Sicily  and  Spain,  were 
(as  the  poets  sing)  golden  years ;  and  that  the  other  hundred, 
which  to  the  Jugurthine,  Cimbrian,  Mithridatic,  and  Parthian 
wars,  as  well  as  those  of  Gaul  and  Germany  (in  which  the  glory 
of  the  Bomans  ascended  to  heaven),  imited  the  murders  of  the 
Gracchi  and  Drusus,  the  Servile  War,  and  Tthat  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  their  ia&my),  the  war  with  the  gladiators,  were 
iron,  blood-stained,  and  whatever  more  severe  can  be  said  of 
them.  Turning  at  last  upon  themselves,  the  Romans,  as  if  in  a 
spirit  of  madness,  and  lury,  and  impiety,  tore  themselves  in 
piecea  by  the  dissensions  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  afterward  by 
those  of  Pompey  and  Caesar. 

These  occurrences,  though  they  are  all  involved  and  confused, 
yet,  that  they  may  appear  the  more  clearly,  and  that  what  ia 
bad  in  them  may  not  obscure  what  is  good,  shall  be  related 
separately  and  in  order.  And  in  the  first  place,  as  we  have  be- 
gun, we  shall  give  an  account  of  those  just  and  honorable 
wars  which  they  waged  with  foreign  nations^  that  the  daily  in- 
creasing greatness  of  the  empire  may  be  made  more  manifest ; 
and  we  shall  then  revert  to  those  direful  proceedings,  those 
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dishonorabk  and  unnatural  contests,  of  the  Boitnans  among 
themselveB. 

CHAP,   zx* 

After  Spain  was  subdued  in  the  West^  the  Roman  people  had 
peace  in  the  East ;  nor  had  tJiey  peace  only,  but,  by  unwonted 
and  unexampled  good  fortune,  wealth  left  them  by  bequests 
from  kings,  and  indeed  whole  kingdoms  at  once,  fell  into  their 
possession.  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  son  of  king  Eumenes, 
who  had  formerly  been  our  ally  and  fellow-soldier,  left  a  will'* 
to  the  following  effect :  "  Let  the  Roman  people  be  heir  to  my 
property."  Of  the  king's  property,  the  kingdom  was  a  portion. 
The  Romans  accordingly  entering  on  the  mheritance,  became 
possessors  of  the  province,  not  by  war  and  arms,  but  what  is 
more  satisfactory,  by  testamentary  right. 

But  as  to  what  followed,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  tke  Romans 
lost  or  recovered  this  province  with  the  greater  ease.  Aristo- 
nicus,  a  high-spirited  youth  of  the  royal  family,  brought  over  to 
his  interest,  without  much  difficulty,,  part  of  the  cities  which 
had  been  subject  to  the  kings/*  and  reduced  a  few,  which  oftered 
resistance,  as  Myndus,  Samos,  and  Colophon,  by  force  of  arms. 
He  then  cUt  to  pieces  the  army  of  the  praetor  Crassus,  and  took 
Crassus  himself  prisoner.  But  the  Roman  general,  remember- 
ing.the  dignity  of  his  family  and  the  name  of  Rome,  struck  out 
the  eye  of  the  barbarian,  who  had  Mm  in  custody,  with  a  wand, 
and  this  provoked  him,  as  he  int^ided,  to  put  him  to  death. 
Aristonicus,  not  long  after,  was  defeated  and  captured  by  Per- 
pema,  and,  upon  givi»g  up  all  claim  to  the  kingdom,  kept  in 
confinement.  Aquilius  then  suppressed  the  relics  of  the  Asiatic 
war,  by  poisoning  certain  springs  (a  most  dishonorable  proceed- 
ing), in  order  to  force  some  cities  to  a  surrender.  This  act> 
though  it  hastened  his  victory,  rendered  it  in&mous ;  for,  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  the  gods  and  the  practices  of  our  ancestors, 
he  desecrated  the  Roman  arms,  which  had,  till  then,  been  pure 
and  inviolate,  by  the  use  of  detestable  drugs. 

78  Attala& — left  a  wSl]  See  note  on  the  Letter  of  Mithridatea,  Fngmente 
of  Sannst's  Hiatoiy,  p.  281. 
7*  Sulgeet  to  ^  longs]  EnmeneB  and  AttaLw* 
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CHAP.   I.      THE   JITOURTHIKS   WAIU 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  east.  But  in  the  sonth- 
em  quarter  there  was  no  such  tranquillity.  Who,  after  the 
destruction  of  Carthage,  would  have  expected  any  war  in  Afri- 
ca ?  Yet  Numidia  roused  herself  with  no  small  effort ;  and  in 
Jugurtiha  there  was  something  to  be  dreaded  after  Hannibal. 
This  subtle  prmoe  assailed  the  Romans,  when  they  were  illus- 
trious and  invincible  in  arms,  by  means  of  his  wealth;  and  it 
fortunately  happened,  beyond  the  expectation  of  all,  that  a  king 
eminent  in  artifice  was  insnared  by  artifice. 

Jugurtha,  the  grandson  of  Masinissa,  and  son  of  Micipsa  by 
adoption,  having  determined,  from  a  desire  of  bein^  sole  king, 
to  put  his  brotfers  to  death,  but  having  less  fear  of  them  than 
of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  in  whose  &ith  and  protec- 
tion the  kingdom  was  placed,  effected  his  first  crime  by  treach- 
ery ;  and  having  got  the  head  of  Hiempsal,  and  then  turned 
his  efforts  against  Adherbal,  he  brought  the  senate  over  to  his 
side  (after  Adherbal  had  fled  to  Rome),  by  sending  them  money 
through  his  embassadors.  This  was  his  first  victory  over  us. 
Having  by  similar  means  assailed  certain  conamissioners,  who 
-were  sent  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  him  and  Adherbal^ 
and  having  overcome  the  very  integrity  of  the  Roman  empire^" 
in  Scaurus,  he  prosecuted  with  greater  confidence  the  wicked 
course  whidi  he  had  commenced.  But  dishonesty  can  not  long 
be  concealed ;  the  corrupt  acts  of  Scaurus's  bribed  commission 
came  to  light,  and  it  was  resolved  by  the  Romans  to  make  war 
on  the  fratricide.'^  The  consul  Calpumius  Bestia  was  the  first' 
general  sent  to  Numidia ;  but  Jugurtha,  having  found  that  gold 
was  more  efficient  against  the  Romans  than  iron,  purchased- 
peaoe  of  him.  Being  charged  with  this  underhand  dealing, 
and  siunmoned,  on  tiie  assurance'  of  safe  conduct,  to  appear 
before  the  senate,  the  prince,  with  equal  boldness,  both  came  to 
the  city  and  procured  the  death  of  Massiva,  his  competitor  for 
the  kingdom  of  Masinissa,  by  the  aid  of  a  hired  assassin.     This 

••  Ch.  I.  The  very  integrity  of  the  Boman  eminTe]  Ipaos  Somani  imperii 
mores.  **  Because  Scaums  seemed  .of  all  men  the  most  grave  and  aosti- 
nent."  f^ntiienma.    See  1^  notd  on  Sail.,  Jng.,  c.  15. 

u  Fratriolde]  Parrieidam,    See  note  on  balL,  Oat.,  o.  14. 
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was  another  reason  for  war  against  Jugnrtha.  The  task  of  in- 
flicting the  vengeance  which  was  to  follow  was  committed  to 
Albinus ;  but  Ju^urtha  (shameful  to  relate !)  so  porrupted  his 
anny  also,  that,  mrough  the  yoluntary  flight  of  our  men  in  the 
field,  he  gained  a  victory,  and  became  noaster  of  our  camp ;  and 
an  ignominious  treaty,  as  the  price  of  safety  to  the  Koinans, 
being  added  to  their  previous  dishonor,  he  sufficed  the  army, 
wbidi  he  had  before  bought,  to  depart 

At  this  time,  to  support,  not  so  much  the  Roman  empire  as 
its  honor,  arose  Metelius,  who,  with  great  subtlety,  assailed  the 
enemy  with  his  own  artifices ;  an  enemy  who  sought  to  delude 
him,  sometimes  with  entreaties,  sometimes  with  uireats,  s(Hne- 
times  with  flight  that  was  evidently  pretended,  and  sometimes 
with  such  as  seemed  to  be  real.*'  But  the  Roman,  not  content 
with  devastating  the  fields  and  villages,  made  attempts  on  the 
principal  cities  of  Numidia,  and  for  a  long  time  sought  in  vain 
to  reduce  Zama ;  but  Thala,  a  place  stored  with  arms  and  the 
king's  treasures,  he  succeeded  in  capturing.  Afterward  he 
pursued  the  prince  himself^  deprived  <^  his  cities,  and  forced  to 
nee  from  his  country  and  kingdom,  through  Mauretania  and 
Getulia.  Finally,  Marius,  having  greatly  augmented  the  army, 
(for  from  the  obscurity  of  his  own  birth,  he  ffldisted  mmibers  of 
the  lowest  class  of  people)  attacked  the  king  when  he  was  al- 
ready defeated  and  disabled,  but- did  not  conquer  him  more 
easily  than  if  he  had  engaged  him  in  full  and  fresh  vigor.  Hie 
same  general,  also,  with  wonderful  good  fortune,  reduced  Gapsa, 
a  city  built  by  Hercules,  lying  in  uie  middle  of  Africa,  and  de- 
fended by  serpents  and  sandy  deserts,  and  forced  his  way,  by 
the  aid  of  a  certain  Liguriah,  into  Muiucfaa,  a  dty  seated  on  a 
rocky  eminence,  the  approach  to  it  being  steep  and  apparently 
inaccessible.  Soon  after  he  gave  a  signal  overthrow,  near  the 
town  <^  Cirta,  not  only  to  Jugurtha  himself  but  to  Bocchus, 
the  king  of  Mauretania,  who,  from  ties  of  blood,  had  taken  ibe 
fart  of  the  Kumidian  prince.  But  the  Mauretanian,  distrust- 
ing the  condition  of  his  own  affiiirs,  and  i^jHrehensive  of  being 
involved  in  another's  ruin,  offered  to  purchase,  by  the  surrender 
of  Jugurtha,  a  treaty  and  alllanoe  with  Rome.    Tliat  most 

n  Fliffbt  that  was  evidently  pretended— «noh  as  seemed  to  be  real]  Jam 
nm/ulata»Jam  qwui  wrAfugL  There  is  something  oormpt  in  Uds  p«B8a|re ; 
fi>r,  as  Imker  and  Perizonins  observe,  there  is  no  oonoeivable  ddforenoe 
between  ouaii  wtafv/ga  and  mmivliSUifufpi*  The  mannsoripts  varjr  a  little, 
bat  alliBrd  no  belp. 
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treacbetous  of  princes,  aocordingty,  was  insiuu^d  by  tibe  treaoh* 
erj  ci  his  own  £iithdr-in-law,  and  delivered  into  tibe  handa  of 
Sjila,  and  the  people  of  Rome  at  last  beheld  Jngortha  loaded 
with  chains  and  led  in  triumph,  while  the  king  himse^  con- 
quered and  captive,  looked  again  on  the  city  which  he  had 
vainly  prophesied  ^  was  to  be  sold,  and  doomed  to  perish  if  it 
eould  but  find  a  buyer."  But  if  it  had  been  to  be  sold,"  it  had 
a  purchaser  in  him,  and  since  he  did  not  escape,  it  will  appear 
certain  that  it  is  not  destined  to  perish. 

CHAP.   n.      TBB   WAR   WITH   THB   ALLOBROGE8, 

Thus  did  the  Eomans  succeed  in  the  south.  In  the  north 
there  were  much  more  sanguinary  proceedings,  and  in  a  greater 
number  of  places  at  once.  Nothmg  is  more  inclement  than 
those  regions.  The  air  is  severe,  and  the  tempers  of  the  inhabr 
itants  similar  to  it.  From  all  this  tract,  on  the  right  and  the 
left^  and  in  the  midst  of  the  northern  quarter,  burst  forth  savage 
enemies.  The  Salyi  were  the  first  people  beyond  the  Alps 
that  felt  our  arms,  in  cojisequence  of  Marseilles,  a  most  &ithful 
and  Mendly  city,  having  complained  of  Iheir  inroads.  The 
AUobroges  and  Arverzii  were  the  next,  as  similar  complaints 
from  the  .^ui  called  for  our  assistance  and  protection  against 
them.  The  river  Varus  is  a  witness  of  our  victories,  as  well  as 
the  Isara  and  Yindelicus,  and  the  Rhone,  the  swiftest  of  all 
rivers. .  Ihe  greatest  terror  to  the  barbarians  were  the  ele- 
(>hants,  which  matched  the  fierceness  of  those  people.  In  the 
triumph  there  was  nothing  so  conspicuous  as  king  Bituitus,  in 
his  variegated  arms  and  silver  chariot,  just  as  he  had  fought. 
How  great  the  joy  was  for  both  victories^  may  be  judged  fit)m 
the  &ct  that  both  Domitius  .^Enobarbus,  and  Fabius  Maximus, 
erected  towers  of  stone  upon  the  places  where  they  had  fought, 
and  fixed  upon  them  trophies  adorned  with  the  arms  of  the 
^nemy :  a  practice  not  usual  with  us,  for  the  Roman  people 
never  upbraided  their  conquered  enemies  with  their  victones 
over  thenou 

CHAP.   nX.      THE   WARd  WITH    TBB   CDfBRI,   TECTONES,   AND 
TIOURIia. 

The  Oimbri,  Teutooes,  and  Hgorini,  fleeing  from  the  extreme 

M  Bfttifithfldbeehtobeeold]  JamiU  v$naUt /ui$9a,    M«dame Daoier 
vnptmed  nam  vt.   Some.«iitkm»k>v  tamm  frf> 
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parts  of  OanI,*^  beoacue  the  Ocean  liad  inundated  iheir  counr 
try,  proceeded  to  seek  new  settlementft  thronghoat  the  world ; 
and  being  shut  out  ttom  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  wheding  about"* 
toward  Italy,  they  sent  deputies  to  the  camp  of  Silanus,  and 
from  thence  to  the  senate,  requiting  that  ^^  the  people  of  Mars"" 
would  allot  them  some  land  as  a  stipend,  and  use  their  hands 
and  arms  for  whatever  purpose  tliey  pleased."  But  what  lands 
could  the  people  of  Rome  give  them,  when  they  were  ready  to 
fight  among  themselves  about  the  agrarian  laws!  Finding 
application,  therfore,  unsuccessful,  they  resolved  to  obtain  by 
force  what  they  coidd  not  get  by  entreaty.  Silanus  could  not 
irithstand  the  first  attack  of  the  barbarians,  nor  Manlius  the 
second,  nor  Caepio  the  third.  All  the  three  commanders  were 
routed,  and  driven  from  their  camps.  Borne  would  have  been 
destroyed,  had  not  Marius  happened  to  live  in  that  age.  Evea 
he  did  not  dare  to  engage  them  at  once,  but  kept  his  soldiers 
in  their  camp,  until  the  impetuous  rage  and  fury,  which  the  bar- 
barians have  instead  of  valor,  should  subside.  The  savages,  in 
consequence,  set' off  for  Rome,  insulting  our  men,  and  (such 
was  their  confidence  of  taking  the  city)  asking  them  whether 
they  had  arny  rne^sages  to  send  to  their  wive$.  With  not  less 
expedition  t^an  they  had  threatened,  they  marched  in  three 
bodies  over  the  Alps,  the  barriers  of  Italy.  But  Marius,  exert- 
ing extraordinary  speed,  and  taking  a  shorter  route,  quickly 
outstripped  the  enemy.  Asssailin^  first  the  Teutones,  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  Alps,  in  a  place  wnich  they  call  Aquoe  Sextice^ 
in  how  signal  a  battle  (O  heavenly  powers!)  did  he  over- 
throw them !  The  enemy  possessed  themselves  of  a  valley,  and 
a  river  running  through  the  midst  of  it,  while  our  men  wanted 
water ;  but  whether  Marius  allowed  this  to  happen  designedly, 

•*  Ch.  III.  From  the  extreme  parts  of  Gaul]  Ah  txtremis  OaUias,  As 
OaSia  occurs  again,  a  fbw  lines  below,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  something 
wrong  in  the  passage.  CluveriuB,  Genn.  Antiq .,  U 10,  ii.  4,  iii.  28,  BOgg^sts 
tiiat  we  should  read  ^emuimcB,  Gresvins  and  Doker  say  that  the  most 
andent  inhabitants  of  Gaul  were  Germans,  and  that  therefore  Florus  may 
reasonably  have  used  ChUia  as  synonymous  with  Germania,  I  have  fitfle 
doubt,  however,  that  Cluverius  is  ri^ht;  for  Florus  was  too  carefbl  of  his 
flmage  to  make  so  inelegant  a  repetition  as  dM^Mt  6^00^ 
itiaprofugi, 

»  'Wheeling  about]  Quum^-rMyrarent.    The  latter  word  is  a  conjecture 
of  Salmasius,  approved  by  Graevias.    Xhiker  retains  the  oomnKm  reading 

'  i  manifestly  corrupt. 

lars]  Martkti  pifwlu$.    They  Sntixnifbed  that  one  war' 
oblige  aiotlwr  wVk%  peopla. 


rtmigrarent.  which  is  mani 

••The  people  of  Mars] 
like  people  ought  to  oblige 
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or  turned  an  erriw  to  his  advantage,  is  doubtful ;  certain  it  is, 
however,  that  the  courage  of  the  Romans,  stimulated'  by  ne- 
cessity, was  the  cause  of  their  victory.  For  when  the  troops 
clamored  for  water,  "You  are  men,"  he  replied  ;  "  yonder  you 
have  it."  Such,  in  consequence,  was  the  spirit  with  which  i^ey 
fought,  and  such  the  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  that  the  Romans 
drank  from  the  ensanguined  stream  not  more  water  than  blood 
of  the  barbarians.  T^eir  king  himself,  Teutobochus,  who  waB 
accustomed  to  vault  over  four  or  six  horses  at  once,  could  scarcely 
mount  one  when  he  fled,  and  being  taken  prisoner  in  the  neigh- 
boring forest,  was  a  remarkable  object  in  the  triumph,  for,  bemg 
a  man  of  extraordinary  stature,  he  towered  above  the  trophies 
themselves. 

The  Teutones  being  utterly  cut  off,  Marius  directed  his  .efforts 
against  the  Cimbri.  This  people  had  made  a  descent,  even  (who 
would  believe  it  ?)  in  the  time  of  winter,  which  raises  the  Alps** 
still  higher  than  ordinary,  rolling  forward,  like  a  falling  mas» 
of  rock,  from  the  Tridentine  heights  into  Italy  as  far  as.  the 
Adige.  Attempting  the  passage  of  the  river,  not  by  the  aid  of 
a  bridge  or  of  boats,  but,  with  the  stupidity  of  savages,  trying 
to  stem  it  with  their  bodies,  and  making  vain  efforts  to  stop  its 
current  with  their  hands  and  shields,  they  at  last  blocked  it  up 
with  a  mass  of  trees  thrown  into  it,  and  so  got  across.  And 
had  they  immediately  marched  for  Rome  in  a  body,  and  eager 
for  battle,  the  danger  to  the  city  would  have  been  great;  but 
■  delaying  in  the  parts  about  Venice,  where  the  climate  of  Italy 
is  most  luxurious,  their  vigor  was  diminished  by  the  very  mild- 
ness of  the  country  and  atmosphere.  When  they  had  been 
ftirther  relaxed  by  tibe  use  of  bread,  cooked  flesh,  and  pleasant 
"wines,  Marius  opportunely  came  up  with  them.  They  requested 
our  general  to  fix  upon  a  day  for  battle,  and  he  appointed  the 
next  They  engaged  in  an  open  plain,  which  they  call  the 
Raudian  field.  There  fell  on  the  side  of  the  eneriiy  to  the  num- 
ber of  cBxfy  thousand ;  on  ours  fewer  than  three  hundred.  The 
barbarians  were  slaughtered  during  an  entire  day.  Marius  had 
also  assisted  valor  by  artifice,  in  imitation  of  Hannibal  and  his 
stratagem  at  Cannae.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  fixed  on  a  foggy 
day,"  80  that  he  could  charge  the  enemy  before  they  were  aware 

«T  Baisesthe  Alps]  Qua  aUiui  Alpe$  levat,  "This  is  verv  true,"  says 
GrseyiuB,  "  for  snow  is  spread  over  snow,  and  is  turned,  they  say,  into 
stone."    See  o.  10,  hyeme  ereverant  Ahet, 

••  He  had  fixed  on  afbgfgy  day]  Jf^mlottm  dim.    To  attribute  these 
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of  bis  appToach ;  and,  as  it  was  windy  alao,  he  maneuvered  so 
that  the  dust  was  driven  into  the  eyes  and  £aces  of  the  enemy ; 
while,  in  addition,  he  had  arranged  his  tfoops  to  &ce  the  east, 
80  that,  as  was  afterward  learned  from  tiie  prisoners,  the 
heaven  seemed  to  he  on  fire  from  the  glittering  of  the  Roman 
helmets  and  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  them.  But  the 
struggle  with  the  enemies'  wives  was  not  less  severe  than  that 
with  themselves;  for  the  women,  being  mounted  on  the  wag- 
ons and  other  carriages,  which  had  been  I'anged  around  as  a 
defense,  fought  from  them,  as  from  towers,  with  spears  and  pikes. 
The  death  of  .these  savages  was  as  glorious  as  their  contest  for 
victory ;  for  when,  upon  sending  an  embassy  to  Marius,  they 
failed  to  obtain  their  liberty,  and  sacerdotal  protection,*"  which 
it  was  not  lawful  to  grant,  they  either  fell,  after  strangling  or 
braining  the  whole  of  their  children,  by  mutual  wounds,  or 
hanged  themselves,  with  ropes  made  of  their  own  hair,  upon 
trees  and  the  yokes  of  their  wagons.  Their  king  Bojorix 
fell  in  the  battle,  fighting,  furiously,  and  not  without  avengii^ 
himself. 

The  third  body,  the  Tigurini,  which,  as  if  for  a  reserve,  had 
taken  post  on  the  None  heights  of  the  Alps,  dispersing  in 
different  ways,  and  betaking  themselves  to  ignoble  flight  or 
depredations  at  last  quite  disappeared.  This  joyful  and  happy 
news,  of  the  deliverance  of  Italy  and  the  securing  of  the  empire, 
the  people  of  Rome  received,  not,  as  is  usual,  by  the  mouths  of 
men,  but,  if  we  may  believe  it^  by  the  intervention  of  the  gods 
themselves.  For  the  very  same  day  on  which  the  contest  was 
decided,  two  young  men,  crowned  with  laurel,  were  seen,  in  front 
of  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  to  deliver  a  letter  to  the 
pnetor ;  and  a  general  rumor  prevailed  in  the  theater  of  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Cimbri,"  attended  with  the  expression,  "  May  it  be 

stratag^ems  to  Marina,  in  imitation  of  Hannibal,  is  absurd.  Manrios  was 
asked  to  fix  a  day  for  battle,  and  chose  the  next,  without  knowledge  whether 
it  would  be  foffgy  or  dear.  The  fog,  too,  as  Floras  says,  was  so  dense  that 
the  Gauls  conia  not  see  the  Bomans  approaching ;  yet  he  states  that  there 
was  sunshine  reflected  from  the  Boman  helmets,  and  making  the  heaven 
seem  in  a  blaze.  v 

«•  Sacerdotal  protection]  Saoerdoibwm,  "  They  did  not  desire^  as  Madame 
Daoier  supposes,  to  institute  any  sacerdotal  body,  either  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, or  m  common  with  any  other  priests,  but  merely  requested  to  be 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Vestal  virgins.  OrarwU  ut^~-inrgi$tijbu9 
VedaUbui dono  nUttererUur,  qfirmantea  cequese,  at^ue  illas^  virUu  eoncubUus 
eaqferteefiOttras.    Val.  Max.,  vi.  1,  fin."    DuJUr. 

M  Ofavictmy  over  the  Cimbii,  etc.]  H^eptmhtgite  in  apeetaeulo  rumor 
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liappy  for  us.''  What  could  be  more  wonderful,  what  more  ex- 
traordinaiy,  than  this?  For  as  if  Rome,  raised  on  her  own 
hills,  had  taken  a  view  <d  the  battle,  the  people  were  dapping 
their  hands  in  the  citj,  as  is  the  case  at  a  show  of  gladiators, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  Oimbri  were  falli:^  in  the 
field 

CHAP.  rV.       THE  THRACIAN  WAR. 

After  the  Macedonians  were  subdued,  the  Thracians,  please 
the  gods,**  rebelled ;  a  people  who  had  themselves  been  tribu- 
tary to  the  Macedonians,  and  who,  not  satisfied  with  making 
inroads  into  the  neighboring  provinces  of  Thessalj  and  Dalmatia^ 
advanced  as  fiir  as  tiie  A<matic.  Being  content  with  this  as  a 
boundary,  nature  apparently  stopping  their  progress^  they  hurled 
their  weapons  into  tne  waves.  Wo  cruelty,  nowever,  during  the 
whole  course  of  their  march,  had  been  left  unexercised  by  their 
fury  upon  such  as  they  took  prisoners ;  they  offered  human  blood 
to  the  gods ;  they  drank  from  men's  skulls ;  they  made  death 
from  fire  and  sword,**  more  ignominious  by  every  kind  of  in- 
sult; and  they  even  forced  by  tortures**  in&nts  from  their 
mothers'  wombs. 

Of  all  the  Thracians  the  most  savage  were  the  Scordisdi ; 

Victoria  Qmbrics  Felidter,  diant,  Tlins  stands  the  passage  in  Dnker's 
text,  and,  I  believe,  in  all'  others,  as  if  VtdoncB  were  a  dative  depending 
(mjdiokery  and  the  sense  were,  **  Qood  fortone  for  the  victory  oVer  the 
Gimbri.'*  In  this  sense  Grater  and  Freinshenuns  expressly  say  that  the 
words  are  to  be  taken,  and  adduce  a  passage  or  two  from  Bttetonins  hi 
-wb^Qh/eUeUer  is  joined  with  a  dative.  Bat  these  datives  in  Saetonias  are, 
as  Dnker  observes  in  his  note,  datives  of  the  person ;  and  both  he  and 
Scheffer  doubt  whether  a  dative  of  the  thing,  such  as  mdoria^  can  properly 
be  used  withfiUcUer.  Dnker  therefore  proposes  to  take  mctoncB  CUmoriom 
as  a  genitive  with  rumor^  and  to  Ittf^ieUer  stand  by  itself,  as  in  l^hied.,  v. 
1, 4 :  FdMietf  mibekunatU.  In  this  sense  I  have  given  the  passage  in  the 
translation. 

*>  Gh.  IV.  Please  the  soda]  Si  diia  placet,  A  contemptuous  expression, 
similar  to  our  phrase  Qoav^^  as  **  Peter,  Ood  wot,  thought  to  do  it." 

*9  Deatb,  from  fire  and  sword]  MorUm  tam  ifm  mtam/umo  is  the  com- 
mon reading.  I  have  adopted  Wasse's  coz^ecture,/«rrt>.  Baker,  indeed, 
endeavors  to  support  fwno  by  references  to  Cicero,  Verr.,  i.  17,  where  a 
tnan  is  described:  as  tortured  by  ftimigation.  and  to  vulcat.  GaU.,  iv.,  with 
the  notes  of  Catanbon  and  Salmnsins.  But  there  would  be  no  need  to  say 
that  the  Thracians  added  insult  to  death  by  smoke,  a  death  sufficiently  in- 
sulting in  itself. 

**  fx>rced  by  tortures,  etc.]  EsBUfrquere  tormeniie.  "  ShmurUa  acdpio  Ames 
circa  ventrem  tensos  et  Hgatos.  Jbrmenio  teneior,  Priap.  Carm.,  v.  Vide 
ibi  Scalig.  Oolv.  et  Sdp.  Gentil.  ad  ApuL  Apol.  non  longd  k  princ  Quan- 
quam  etiam  aliis   modis  oompxesso  ventre  partos  extorqueri  potest." 
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and  to  their  streik^h  was  added  canning.  Their  eituation 
among  woods  and  mountains  agreed  with  their  temper.  An 
army,  accordingly,  which  Cato  commanded,  was  not  only  routed 
or  put  to  flight  by  them,  but,  what  resembled  a  prodigy,  entirey 
cut  off.  Didiug,  however,  drove  them  back,  as  they  were  strag- 
gling and  dispersed  in  unrestrained  devastation  of  the  country, 
into  their  own  Thrace.  Drusus  repelled  them  further,  and 
hindered  them  from  crossing  the  Danube.  Minucius  made 
havoc  of  them  all  along  the  banks  of  the  Hebrus,  though  he 
lost  many  of  his  men  when  the  river,  which  deceived  them  with 
its  ice,  was  attempted  by  his  cavalry.  Piso  passed  over  the 
Ithodope  and  Caucasus.  Guiio  went  as  far  as  Dada,  but  was 
afraid  to  penetrate  the  darkness  of  it»  forests.  Appius  advaiused 
to  the  Sarmatians,  Lucullus  to  the  Tanais,  the  boundary  of  those 
nations,  and  to  the  lake  Msotis.  Kor  were  these  most  savage 
of  enemies  subdued  by  any  other  treatment  than  such  as  they 
exercised  on  others ;  for  cruelties  by  fire  and  sword  were  inflict- 
ed on  all  that  were  taken  prisoners.  But  nothing  seemed  more 
horrid  to  these  barbarians  than  that  they  shomd  be  left  with 
their  hands  cut  off,  and  be  obliged  to  live  and  survive  their 
sufferings. 

CHAP.  y.       THIS  lOTHBrnATIO  WAB. 

The  Pontic  nations  lie  to  the  north,  along  the  sea  on  the  left,** 
and  have  their  naihe  from  the  Pontus.  Of  these  people  and 
countries  the  most  ancient  king  was  .^tes.  After  him  reigned 
Artabazes,  who  was  sprung  from  one  of  the  seven  Persians. 
Then  came  Mithridates,  the  mightiest  of  all  kings;  for  though 
four  years  were  suflicient  to  defeat  Pyrrhus,  and  seventeen  to 
conquer  Hannibal,  this  monarch  held  out  for  forty  years,  till, 
being  subdued  in  three  great  wars,  he  was  by  the  good  fortune 
of  Sylla,  the  bravery  of  Lucullus,  and  the  greatness  of  Pompey, 
entirely  brought  to  nothing. 

As  a  pretext  for  war,  he  alleged  to  Cassius,  our  embassador, 
that  "  his  borders  were  wasted  by  Nioomedes,  king  of  Bithynia." 
Moved,  however,  by  a  spirit  of  ambition,  he  burned  with  a 
desire  to  grasp  all  Asia,  and,  if  he  could,  all  Eurc^.  Our  vices 
gave  him  hope  and  confidence ;  for  while  we  were  distracted 
by  civil  wars^  the  opportunity  of  attacking  us  tempted  him ; 

•*  Ch.  V.  Alone  the  sea  on  the  left]  In  mart  HiMrum,  The  PontiiB 
Bnxmus,  which  lies  on  the  left  of  those  sailing  from  Italy  iato  Asia 
Minor. 
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and  Maritu,  Sjlla,  and  Sertorius  showed  him  from  a  distanoe 
that  the  side  of  the  empire  was  exposed.  In  the  midst^  there- 
fore, of  these  sufferings  and  disturbances  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  tempest  of  the  Pontic  war,  as  if  seizing  its  opportuniiyi 
suddenly  descended,  as  frcmx  the  extreme  heights  of  the  nortn, 
upon  a  pe<H>le  wearied  and  pre-occupied.  Its  first  irruption  at 
oBce  snatched  Bithynia  from  us.  Asia  was  next  seized  with 
similar  terror,  and  our  cities  and  people  without  delay  revolted 
to  the  king.  He  himself  was  active  and  urgent,  and  exercised 
cruelty  as  i^  he  thought  it  a  virtue.  F<Hr  what  could  be  more 
atrocious  than  one  of  his  edicts,  ordering  all  citizens  of  Rome 
that  were  in  Asia  to  be  put  to  death  1  Then,  indeed,  homes, 
temples,  and  altars,  and  idl  obligations,  human  and  divine,  were 
violated* 

This  terror  in  Asia  opened  to  the  king  also  a  passage  into 
Europe.    Accordingly,  Ardielans  and  Neoptolemus,  two  of  his 

Erala,  beiujg  dispatched  thither,  the  Cyclades,  Delos,  Euboea, 
all  the  nlands  except  Rhodes,  which  adhered  to  us  more 
y  than  ever),  with  Athens,  the  very  glory  of  Greece,  were 
seized  by  his  troops.  The  dread  of  the  king  even  affected  Italy 
and  the  city  of  Rome  itself.  Lucius  Sylla,  therefore,  a  man  ex- 
cellent in  war,  hastened  to  oppose  him,  and  repelled,  as  with  a 
push  of  the  hand,  the  enemy  who  was  advancing  with  equal 
impetuosity.  Athens,  a  city  which  was  the  mother  of  com,  he 
first  compelled,  by  siege  and  famine,  to  eat  (who  would  believe 
it  ?)  the  flesh  of  numan  beings ;  and  then,  having  undermined 
the  harbor  of  the  Pirseeus,  with  its  six  walls  and  more,**  and 
having  reduced  the  mast  ungrateful  of  meUy^  as  he  himself 
called  them,  he  yet  spared  them  for  the  honor  of  their  deceased 
ancestors,  and  for  the  sake  of  their  religion  and  fame.  Having 
next  driven  the  king^s  garrisons  from  Eubcea  and  Bcetia,  he  dis- 

M  With  its  Biz  walla  and  more]  Sex  quoque  H  ampliuf  maris.  "  What  eix 
vallft  were  those,"  says  Orasvius,  "  that  were  overthrown  by  Sylla  ?  From 
the  records  of  antiquity  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Pirseeus  had  any  other 
than  the  two  long  waJls."  He  thereiore  conjectures  that  these  six  walls 
orast  have  been  merely  walls  erected  for  the  occasion,  one  behind  the  other, 
•0  Bmoeeasive  defenses  against  the  besiegers :  a  conjecture  which  he  sup- 
ports by  a  reference  to  Appian's  account  of  tne  siege.  Duker  agrees  with 
Grovitts.  Bede,  indeed,  on  the  Acts  of  the  Aposfles,  and  Orosius,  vi.  ^ 
speak  of  the  Pirsens  as  being  fortified  with  a  sevenfold  wall  (teptimpUet 
fnuro),  but  they  seem  nferely  to  have  been  misled  by  this  passage  of 
Flonis. 

••  Most  nngratefhl  of  men^IngrratMimM  hommum.  As  having  banished 
or  ill-treated  most  of  their  benefiwIoiB  and  great  men,  Theaebs,  Solon, 
Miltiades,  Gimon,  Demosthenes,  et& 
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pened  the  wliole  of  his  forces  in  one  batlile  at  Chaeronea,  and  in 
a  second  at  Orobomeniifi;  and  shortly  after,  crossing  over  into 
Asia,  he  overthrew  the  monarch  himself  when  the  war  would 
hav6  been  brought  to  a  condusiOTt,  had  he  not  been  desirous 
to  trinm|]^  over  Mithridates  rather  speedilj  than  completely.'^ 

The  following,  however,  was  the  c(Nidition  in  which  Sylla 
plaoed  Asia.  A  treaiy  was  madejwith  the  people  of  Pontos. 
Ue  recovered  BIthynia  for**  king  Nicomedes,  and  Oappadoda  for 
Ariobarzanes.  Asia  tiius  became  onzs  again,  as  it  had  be^im  to 
be.  But  Mthridates  was  only  repulsed.  Hiis  state  of  uiings, 
accordingly,  did  not  humble  the  peq)le  of  Pontns,  but  incensed 
them.  ]^r  the  idng,  being  caught,  as  it  were,  wilJi  the  h<»6  of 
possessing  Asia  and  Euro]^,^  now  sought  to  recover  bom  by 
right  of  war,  not  as  belonging  to  others,  but  because  he  had  be^ 
fore  lost  tiiem. 

As  fires,  therefor^  which  have  not  been  completely  extin- 
guished, burst  forth  into  greater  flames,  so  Mithridates,  with  an 
increased  number  of  forces,  and  indeed  with  the  whole  strength 
of  his  kingdom,  descended  again  upon  •Asia,  by  sea,  by  land, 
and  along  the  rivers.  Cyzicus,  a  noble  city,  adonis  the  shore  of 
Asia  wim  ita  citadel,  walls,  harbor,  and  towers.  This  city,  as 
if  it  had  been  another  Bome,  he  assailed  with  his  ^c^  warlike 
fi>rce ;  but  a  messenger,  who  (surprising  to  relate)^  seated  on  a 
stuffed  skin,  and  steering  his  course  wiu  his  feet,  nad  made  his 
way  through  the  midme  of  the  enemy's  ships  (appearing  to 
those  who  saw  him  from  a  distance,  to  be  some  kind  of  £ea- 
monster),  gave  the  citizens  courage  to  make  resistance^  by 
assuring  them  that  Lucullus  was  approaching.    Soon  after,  dis- 

•T  Buther  BpeedOy  than  oompletely]  OUo-  quhm  wr^.  "Floras Iim  hero 
fiUlen  into  an  error,  for  SylUi  diki  not  triomph  over  MithridateB  till  Bome 
years  afterward,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war.  Nor  did  he  make  peace 
with  Mithridates  from  desire  of  a  triumph,  but  'hat  he  might  he  at  fiberty 
to  turn  his  arms  against  the  fiiotion  of  Marias,  which  was  then  domineerimF 
inltriv."    Jhtker. 

M  He  recovered  Bithynia  for,  etc.]  In  all  the  editions  the  passage  stands 
thus:  Eeoynl  Mthymam  a  rigt  MeomeaU,  ab  Jriobanane  Oofpadoeiam^ 
This,  as  all  the  commentators  observe^  is  evidently  earmpt,  I  have  followed 
the  emendation  proposed  by  Salmasios :  SeoepU  BUkyniam  n^  IRcomtkUf 
Ariobarzani  Cappadooiam.  Ldpsius  conjectured,  BtoipU  JBiihyniam  a  Megt 
Moonudes^  Ariobamines  Qtppaaociam. 

>  Asia  and  Europe]  Gnevins  and  Madame  Da^er  wished  to  expunge  JBu- 
ropa  from  the  text,  but  Duker  desires  to  preserve  it,  as  Mithridates,  m  the 
preceding  part  of  the  war,  had  had  a  view  to  a  portion  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  to  all  Asia.  But  as  iiUenam  and  rapkm  foHow  in  the  singular,  the  ez* 
punotion  seems  jnstiflaUe. 
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tress  reverting  upon  the  king,  imd  fiunine,  from  ihe  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  siege,  and  pestilence,  as  a  sequel  to  the  fiunine, 
pressing  grievouslj  upon  him,  LucuUus  surprised  him  as  he  was 
endeavoring  to  retreat,  and  slew  so  great  a  portion  of  his  army, 
that  the  rivers  Granicus  and  ifisapus  were  reddened  with  hlood. 
The  crafty  king,  well  acquainted  with  Roman  avarice,  ordeied 
the  baggage  and  money  tb  he  scattered  ahont  hy  his  troops  as 
they  fled,  as  a  means  of  retarding  the  course  of  the  pursuers. 

Nor  was  his  retreat  hy  sea  more  fortunate .  than  that  hy 
land ;  for  a  tempest,  in  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  falling  on  a  fleet  of 
above  a  hundred  ships,  laden  with  warlike  stores,  shattered  it 
with  so  miserable  a  havoc,  that  its  fate  presented  the  appearance 
of  the  sequel  to  a  sea-fight,  as  if  Lucullus,  by  some  compact 
with  the  waves  and  storms,  had  delivered  the  lang  to  the  winds 
to  conquer. 

The  whole  strength  of  his  mighty  kingdom  was  now  greatly 
impaired ;  but  his  spirit  rose  with  his  misfortunes.  Turning, 
therefore,  to  the  nei^borin^  nations,  he  involved  in  his  destruc- 
tion almost  the  whole  of  the  east  and  north.  The  Iberians, 
Caspians,  Albanians,  and  the  people  of  both  Greater  and  Lesser 
Armenia,  were  solicited  to  join  him ;  and  Fortune,  by  every 
means  in  her  power,  sought  glory,  and  name,  and  titles,  for  her 
favorite  Pompey,  who,  seeing  Asia  excited  with  new  commo- 
tions, and  one  long  rising  after  another,  thought  that  he  ought 
not  to  delay  till  the  strength  of  the  nations  should  be  united, 
but,  having  speedily  made  a  bridge  of  boats,  was  the  first  of  all 
before  him'  to  pass  the  Euphrat^  and  overtaking  the  king  m 
the  middle  of  Armenia,  suppressed  him  (such  was  his  ^ood 
fortune  !)  in  one  battle.  Tue  engagement  took  place  by  night, 
and  the  moon  was  Pompey's  ally ;  for  having,  as  if  fightinff  on 
his  side,  stationed  herself  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  in  front 
of  the  Bomans,  the  men  of  Pontus,  by  mistake,  discharged 
their  weapons  at  their  own  long  shadows,  taking  them*  for 

>- First  of  all  hetate  him]  Ommhtm  anU  aeprimui,  A  mode  of  ex- 
pression common  among  the  Qreeks,  as  in  Xen.  Sympos.,  c.  viU.  40: 
hpoirpewitrraroc  doKHc  hvai  tUv  irpoyeyevrffievuvt  "  You  seem  the  greatest 
ornament  to  the  priesthood  of  ail  that  were  before  you."  So  Milton,  Par. 
L.,iv.  828: 

Adam,  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  bom 
His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve. 

Other  ezamplea  might  be  found  in  abundance. 
*  Long  abadowB,  taking  them,  etc.]  Umbroi  tuat  quati  koiHumcorporOf  ete. 
16* 
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bodies  of  the  enemj.  In  that  night,  indeed,  Mithridates  was 
utterly  overcome ;  for  he  was  able  to  do  nothing  afterward ; 
thou^  he  made  all  manner  of  efforts,  like  serpents,  which, 
when  their  head  is  crushed,  threaten  with  their  tails  to  the 
last  Having  fled  from  the  enemy  to  the  Golchians,  he  sought 
to  aiarm,  by  a  sudden  descent,  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  our  own 
Campania,  to  form  a  communication  between  the  Bosporus  and 
Colchis,*  then  to  hasten  through  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece,  and  so  to  make  a  sudden  inroad  into  Italy*  But  this 
he  only  conceived ;  for,  being  prevented  from  the  execution  of 
it  by  a  revolt  of  his  subjects,  and  by  the  treachery  of  his  son 
Phamaces,  he  at  last  ended  by  the  sword  the  life  which  he  had 
in  vain  attempted  by  poison. 

Pompey,  meantime,  in  pursuit  of  the  remains  of  the  rebels 
in  Asia,  was  hurrying  through  divers  nations  and  countries. 
Following  the  Annenians  eastward,  and  capturing  Artaxata, 
the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  he  allowed  Tigranes,  on  offering 
submission,  to  retain  his  throne.  Then,  steenng  his  course  by 
the  stars,  as  in  a  voyage  over  the  sei^  toward  the  Scythian 
ncMTth,  he  overthrew  the  Colchians,  gave  quarter  to  Iberia, 
spared  the  Albanians,  and,  pitching  his  camp  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Caucasus,  commanded  Orodes,  king  of  the  Colchians, 
to  remove  down  into  the  plains,  and  required  also  Arthoces, 
who  ruled  the  Iberians,  to  give  his  children  as  hostages. 
Orodes,  too,  who  sent  him  from  his  country  of  Albania  a 
golden  couch  and  other  presents,  he  amply  rewarded.  A^r- 
ward,  turning  his  army  to  the  south,  and  passing  Motmt  lib- 
anus  in  SjHia,  and  Damascus,  he  led  the  Roman  standards 
through  the  well-known  groves  of  perfumes,  and  the  forests 
of  frankincense  and  balm.  The  Arabians,  if  he  gave  them  any 
commission,  were  ready  to  execute  it  "Kie  Jews  made  an 
effort  to  defend  Jerusalem;  but  this  city  he  also  entered,  and 
saw  the  grand  mystery  <^  an  impious  nation  laid  open,  as  it 

Not  very  likely.  lipdnB  would  strike  out  buob;  but  it  occurs  in  all  the 
copies. 

«  To  form  a  communication  between  the  Bosporus  and  Colchis]  OotekU 
UnM  jungm^  Botporon,  **  These  words  labor  under  no  small  obscurity. 
To  me.  however^  Florus  seems  to  mean  nothing  more  than  tbat  Mithridates 
wished,  as  Appian  states,  to  attach  to  himseff  the  natives  lying  between 
the  Bosporus  and  Colchis,  and,  with  their  aid,  to  transfer  the  war  ioto  Eu- 
rope." Jhiker,  Madame  Dader  thought  of  explaining  ytm^«r«  il^wpofoit  by 
<' jungere  ripas  Bosporl  ponte  ex  navibus,''  but  this  would  deprive  OoUihit 
Umu  of  all  meaniug. 
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Trere,  under  a  golden  sky.*  And  being  chosen  arbiter  between 
two  brothers,  who  were  disputing  al^t  the  throne,  he  gave 
sentttice  that  Hyreanus  should  he  king,  and  cast  Aristobulus, 
as  he  was  unwilling  to  submit  to  his  decision,  into  chuns. 
Thus  the  Eoman  people,  under  the  leadership  of  Pompey, 
having  traversed  the  whole  of  Asia  where  it  is  broadest,  made 
that  the  middle  province  of  their  empire  which  they  had  pre- 
viously accounted  the  last.  For  except  the  Partnians,  who 
preferred  coming  to  a  treaty,  and  the  Indians,  who  were  as 
yet  ignorant  of  us,  all  Asia,  between  the  Red  and  Caspian  Seas 
and  uie  Ocean,  was  under  our  jurisdiction,  having  been  either 
conquered  or  overawed  by  the  arms  of  Pompey.         * 

CHAP.   VI.      THE  WAR  AGAINOT  THE  FIHATES. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  the  Oilicians  had  spreid  themselves 
over  the  sea,  and,  by  the  obstruction  of  commerce,  and  the 
disruption  of  the  bonds  of  himian  society,  had  made  the  seas 
as  impassable  by  their  piracies  as  they  would  have  been  ren- 
dered by  a  tempest 

The  state  of  Asia,  disturbed  by  the  wars  of  Mithridates^ 
gave  confidence  to  these  desperate  and  audacious  robbers,  who, 
under  covert  of  the  confusion  of  a  war  raised  by  others,  and 
the  odium  against  a  foreign  prince,  roved  up  and  down  with- 
out control.  Even  at  first,  under  a  leader  named  Isidorus,  they 
did  not  confine  themselves*  to  the  neighboring  sea,  but  exer- 
cised their  piracies  between  Crete  and  Cyrene,  and  between 
Achaia  and  the  Malean  Gulf^  which,. from  the  spoils  that  they 
took  there,  they  named  the  Grolden  Gulf.  Publius  Servilius 
was  sent  against  them,  who,  though  he  worsted  their  light  and 

•  The  grand  myBteiy— nnder  a  golden  sky]  Mud  grcmde  UrwicB  geniU  ar- 
canum fotefu^  9uB  awreo  vH  eaUo,  Thus  stands  the  passage  in  i>aker.  Some 
editiona  have  tub  awto  piUm  caioy  but  viiem  is  a  mere  oomectare  of  LiDsins, 


proposed  8vb  attreo  uti  wHoy  observing  that  Pompey  entered  the  Sanctum 
Hanetonmif  and  saw  in  it  nothing  but  empty  space,  covered  with  a  vaU  em- 
broidered with  ffold. 

«  Ch.  VI.  Did  not  confine  themselves!  ISim,  cotdenH,  The  mm  is  not  in 
Dnker's  text  but  the  neoessitv  for  it  is  shown  in  the  notes  both  bv  hhn  and 
Gnevius,  The  sea  between  Crete  and  Cyrene,  and  the  Malean  Gulf,  could 
not  b9  called  jN>o«M»iim  mam  with  n&rmot  to  CSlida. 
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nimble  brigantineB*  with  his  heaty  and  well-appointed  ships  of 
war,  did  not  obtain  a  victory  without  much  bloodshed.  He 
was  not,  however,  content  with  driving  them  from  the  sea^  but 
eac]ced  their  strongest  towns,  stored  with  'spoil  that  thej  had 
be^oL  long  in  collecting,  Phaselis,  Olympos,  and  IsauniSy  ihe 
very  stronghold  of  Oflicia,  whence,  c<mscioi}s  that  he  had 
achieved  a  great  exploit,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Isaimcus* 

Yet  the  pirates,  though  humbled  by  so  many  losses,  could 
not,  on  that  account,  cbxufine  themselves  to  the  land,  but^  like 
certain  animals,  which  have  a  twofold  nature  for  living  either 
on  land  or  in  water,  they  became,  upon  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy,  impatient  of  remaining  ashore,  and  sprung  back  agaia 
into  the  waters,  extending  their  excursions,  indeed,  somewhat 
more  widely  than  before.  So  that  Pompey,  who  had  been  so 
fortunate  abready,  was  considered  a  fit  person  to  secure  a  vic- 
tory over  these  depredators,  and  this  was  made  an  addition  to 
his  Mithiidatic  province/  Resolving,  accordingly,  to  smmresa, 
at  once  and  forever,  a  plague  that  had  dispersed  itse^over 
the  whole  sea,  he  proceeded  against  it  with  extraordinary*  meas- 
ures. As  he  had  a  large  naval  force,  both  of  his  own  and  our 
allies  the  Ehodians,  he  secured  the  entrances  both  of  the  Pen- 
ttts  and  the  Ocean,**  with  the  aid  of  several  captains  ahd  com- 
noanders.  Gellius  was  stationed  in  the  Tuscan  sea,  Plotius  in 
that  of  Sicily.  Gratilius  guarded  the  Ligurian  bay,  Pompeius" 
the  Gallic,  Torquatus  the  Balearic ;  .Tiberius  Nero  had  charge 
of  the  Stnat  of  Gibraltar,  where  the  entrance  to  ouf.sea  opens ; 
Lentulus  watched  the  Libyan  sea,  Maroellinus  the  £^yptian» 
the  young  Pompeys  the  Adriatic,  Terentius  Yairo  the  JEgesn 

f  Brigantines]  Ifyoparoiuu.  A  word  oomponnded,  aooordinflr  to  Festiu, 
of  two  words,  mm  (aa  Scaliger  reads),  and  varon.  both  rignimiig  yeaaelB 
of  sotme  kind.  Tomebus,  Advenar^  id.  1. thinks  that  theyhad  tl^ name 
from  the  island  Faros  and  the  city  JItytu,  Scaliger,  on  Festos,  woidd  deiiT* 
the  word  from  fivCy  a  moose,  and  Paros^  on  the  supposition  that  they  were 
shaped  somethmg  like  the  body  of  a  moose. 

8  w  as  made  an  addition  to  his  Mithridatib  province]  MUkridaiieamimii>^ 
doB  facia  aceemo,  "  Floros  is  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  war  against  titie 
pirates  was  an  addition  or  appendix  to  the  Mithndatio  war,  for  he  was  not 
sent  furainst  Mithridates  tUI  the  war  with  the  pirates  was  ended,  as  is  dear 
from  Caoero  pro  Leg.  KaniL,  Plotaroh,  and  Appdan."    Jhther, 

4.  Extraordinary]  JMmno,  As  Sloe  and  daifiovios  are  used  among  the 
Greeks. 

>o  Entrences  both  of  the  Pontos  and  the  Ocean]  Ukiwue  PonU  §t  Ommi 
ora.  Both  the  Thradan  Bosporus  and  the  Ihet/tim  OadSannmj  or  Strait  of 
Gibraltar.  ^ 

»  Pompeios]  Dnker  oonjccturas  Pon^miHtf,  as  in  Appian. 
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and  Pontic,  Metellus  die  Pamphylian,  and  Osepio  the  Asiatic ; 
w^hile  Poreius  Gato  locked  up  the  mouth  of  the  Prc^ntis  like 
a  gate,  with  his  ships  drawn  across  it  Thus,  whatever  pirates 
were  to  be  found  in^  any  harbor,^  baj^  cieek,  recess,  promontory, 
SEirait,  or  peninsula,  were  inclosed  and  secured,  as  it  were  witii 
a  net.  Pompey  himself  directed  his  efforts  against  Cilieia,  the 
source  and  origin  of  the  war.  Nor  did  the  enemy  shrink  from 
an  engagement  with  him,  not,  indeed,  from  confidence  in  their 
strength,  but,  as  they  were  hard  pressed,  they  were  willing  to 
appear  daring.  But  they  did  nothing  more  than  meet  the 
first  onset,  for  immediately  afterward,  when  they  saw  the  beaks 
of  our  ships  encircling  them,  they  threw  down  their  weapons 
and  oars,  and,  with  a  general  clapping  of  hands,  which  was 
with  them  a  sign  of  supplication,  entreated  for  ouarter.  Never 
did  we  obtain  a  victory  with  so  little  bloodsned.  Nor  was 
any  nation  afterward  feund  so  Mthfril  to  us ;  a  state  of  things 
which  was  secured  by  the  remarkable  prudence  of  the  gener^, 
who  removed  this  maritime  people  far  from  the  sight  of  the 
sea,  and  tied  them  down,  as  it  were,  to  the  iidand  parts  of  the 
country.  Thus,  at  the  same  time,  he  both  recovered  the 
free  use  of  the  sea  for  ships,  and  restored  to  the  land  its 
own  men. 

In  this  triumph  what  shall  we  most  admire?  Its  expe- 
dition, as  being  gained  in  forty  da3rs  ?  Its  good  fortune,  as  not 
a  single  ship  was  lost  f  Or  its  durable  effect,  as  the  Cilicians, 
in  consequence  of  it^  were  never  after  pirates  ? 


OHAP.  Vn.     THE    CBETAN  WAR. 

The  Cretan  war,  if  we  would  but  admit  the  truih,  we  our- 
selves occasioned,  solely  from  a  desire  of  subduing  that  noble 
islaiid.  It  was  thought  to  have  &vored  Mitihridatea,  and  we 
resolved  to  take  vengeance  for  this  offense  by  f<M*ce  of  arms. 
The  first  who  invaded  the  island  was  Marcus  Antonius ;  and, 
indeed,  with  such  vast  hopes  and  confidence  of  success,  that 
he  earned  in  his  vessels  more  chains  than  arms.  He,  however, 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  tashness,  for  Hie  enemy  captured  most 
of  his  ships,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  the  prisoners  were  suspend- 
ed from  tne  sails  and  tackling.  In  this  manner  the  Cretans, 
with  their  sails  spread,  rowed  back  in  triumph  to  harbors. 

At  a  subsequent  period^  Metellus,  after  wasting  the  whole 
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island  wijJi  fire  and  sword,  drove  the  inhabitstnts  to  their, 
fortresses  and  towns,  and  took  Gnossus,*^  Erythnea,  and  Cy- 
donia,  the  motbefy  as  the  Greeks  are  wont  to  call  it,  qf 
its  cities ;"  and  so  crael  was  his  treatment  of  the  prisoners, 
that  most  of  them  poisoned  themselves,  while  others  sent 
offers  of  surrender  to  Pompey^  who  was  then  at  a  distance. 
Pompey,  though  fully  en^ged  in  Asiatic  affairs,  neverthe- 
less dispatched  Antonius  as  his  deputy  to  Crete,  and  thus 
gained  reputation  from  another  rpan's  province.  But  Me- 
teUus  enforced  the  rights  of  war  on  the  enemy  only  the  more 
unmercifully,  and,  alter  suppressing  Lasthenes  and  Panares, 
captains  of  Oydonia,  returned  home  victorious;  yet  from  430 
remarkable  a  conquest  he  gained  nothing  more  than  tlie  sur- 
name of  Oreticus. 

CHAP.  VIII.      THE    BALEABIO    WAR. 

As  the  family  of  Metellus  Macedonicus  was  accustomed  to 
military  surnames,  it  was  not  long,  after  one  of  his  sons  became 
Oreticus,  till  the  other  was  called  Balearicus.  The  Balearic 
Isles,  at  that  time,  had  infested  the  seas  with  piratio  outrages. 
You  would  wonder  that  a  savage  people,  living  in  the  woods, 
should  venture  even  to  look  upon  the  sea  from  iJhe  top  of  their 
rocks.  But  they  had  courage  to  go  on  board  some  ill-made 
boats,  and,  from  time  to  time,  surprised  vessels  sailing  by  with 
unexpected  attacks.  Seeing  also  a  Koman  fleet  approaching 
from  the  sea,  and  looking  upon  it  as  a  prize,  they  ventured  to 
engage  it,  and,  at  the  first  onset,  covered  the  ships  with  a  vast 
shower  of  small  and  great  stones.  Every  one  of  them  fights 
with  three  slings ;  and  who  can  wonder  that  their  execution 
with  these  instruments  is  very  sure,  when  they  are  the  only 
weapons  of  the  nation,  and  the  use  of  them  is  their  only  exer« 
cise  from  their  infancy  ?  A  child  receives  no  food  horn  his 
mother  but  what  he  has  struck  down  with  his  sling  at  her  bid- 
ding. But  they  did  not  long  frighten  the  Romans  with  their 
stones ;  for,  when  they  came  to  close  combat,  and  felt  the  ef- 
fects of  our  beaks,  and  the  weapons  that  fell  upon  them,  they 
set  up  ai>ellowing  like  oxen,  and  fled  to  the  shore,  where,  dis- 

IS  <7h.  VII.  Took  Gnoftsas^  It  is  neoeasary  to  supply,  in  the  Latin  text, 
eepU,  or  some  such  verb,  which,  as  Duker  observes,  seems  to  have  beei^ 
lost 

i*  Mfikm'qfiU^iHm]  iTMummairmm.    Its  utftrapcOim 
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persing  thems^yes  among  the  nearest  hills^  they  were  to  be 
found  before  they  coukl  be  conquered. 

OHAP.   IX.       !;HS  KXPBBmOK  TO   OTfRUS. 

The  fate  of  the  islands  was  come ;  and  Cyprus,  in  conse- 
quence, was  taken  without  a  war.  Of  this  island,  which 
abounded  in  wealth  from  times  of  old^  and  was  for  this  reason^* 
sacred  to  Venus,  Ptolemy  was  king ;  but  such  was  the  feme  of 
its  riches,  and  not  without  cause,  that  a  people  who  had  con- 
quered nations,  and  was  accustomed  to  give  away  kingdoms, 
ordered,  at  the  instigation  of  Publiua  Clodius  the  tribune,  that 
the  king's  property,  though  he  was  their  ally  and  still  living, 
^ould  be  brought  into  the  public  treasury.  Ptolemy,  upon  the 
news  of  this  decree,  hastened  his  death  by  poison.  jPorcius 
Cato.  however,  brought  Uxe  wealth  of  Cyprus  in  Libumian 
vessel"  into  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  an  event  which  rwlen- 
ished  the  treasury  of  Rome  more  largely  ihan  «ny  triumpn. 

OSAF.   X.      THS   OAIXIO   WAR. 

When  Asia  was  subdued  by  the  efforts  of  Pompey,  Fortime 
conferred  what  remained  to  be  done  in  Europe  upon  Csesar. 
There  was  still  left  the  most  savage  of  all  nations,  the  Gauls 
and  Germans ;  and  Britain,  though  separated  from  the  whole 
wdrld,  had  yet  one  to  conquer  it.  The  first  commotion  in 
Gaul  arose  from  the  Helvetii,  who,  lying  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Rhine,  and  finding  their  country  insufficient  for  them, 
came  forth,  after  setting  fire  to  their  cities  (an  act  equivalent 
to  an  oath  that  they  would  not  return),  to  ask  of  us  new  set- 
tlements. But  Caesar;  having  asked  for  time  to  consider  of 
their  application,  prevented  them,  meanwhile,  from  getting  off, 
by  breaking  down  the  bridge  over  the  Rhone,  and  straightway 
drove  back  this  warlike  nation  to  their  former  abodes,  as  a 

i«  Oh.  IX.  For  thiB  reasonl  Ob  hoe.  "  I  see  no  ffroimd  for  this  assertion : 
ii  was  rick,  therefore  tacred  to  Vemi»,  It  woula  Barely  rather  have  been 
sacred  to  Jano.  To  me,  therefore,  it  appears  that  we  should  read,  not  ob 
hoc.  on  account  of  tiiis^  but  ad  X^,  in  addition  to  this.^^  IMnshemi/us. 
This  conjecture  is  approved  both  by  Grsevius  and  Buker. 

»  Libumian  vessels]  LUmmis,  "  Those  vessels  were  now  called  libur- 
nian.  which  were  previously  termed  triremes,  quadriremes.  etc.,  as  is  shown 
by  Sheffer,  de  Milit  N^v.  ii.  2."  Jhtier.  Their  name  was  from  the  Libumi, 
a  people  of  Illyrioam.  The  reader  may  oonault  the  oommentaton  on  Hor. 
Epodt,!.!. 
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shepherd  drives  his  flocks  into  the  fold.  The  next  affair  was  a 
war  with  the  Belgse,  which  was  attended  with  far  more  blood- 
shed, as  being  a  struggle  with  men  fighting  for  their  liberty. 
In  the  course  of  it  were  displayed  many  brave  acts  among  the 
soldiery,  and  a  remarkable  one  of  the  general  himself^  who, 
when  his  troops  were  on  the  point  of  flight,  having  snatched 
a  bucUer  from  a  retreating  soldier,  hurried  to  the  front  of 
ihe  army,  and  restored  the  battle  by  his  own  exertions.  Then 
followed  a  naval  war  with  the  Veneti,  but  there  was  a  greater 
struggle  in  it  with  the  Ocean  than  with  the  ships  of  the  ene- 
my ;  for  the  vessels  were  rude  and  ill-shaped,  and  were  shat- 
tered as  soon  as  they  felt  our  beaks;  but  the  contest  was 
obstructed  by  the  shallows,  as  the  Ocean,  retiring  by  its  usual 
ebbs  during  the  engagement,  seemed  disposed  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  war. 

There  were  also  other  diversities  of  operation,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  people  and  the  ground.  The  Ai^uitani,  a 
crafty  nation,  betook  themselves  to  their  caverns;  Caesar 
ordered  them  to  be  shut  up  in  them.  The  Morini  dispersed 
themselves  among  their  woods ;  he  ordered  the  woods  to  be 
set  on  fire. 

Let  no  one  say  that  the  Gauls  arc  mere  senseless  warriors ; 
for  they  act  with  cunning.  Indutiomarus  called  together  the 
Treviri,  Ambiorix  the  Eburones ;  and  the  two,  in  the  absence 
of  Caesar,  having  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  fell  upon  his 
lieutenant^nerab.  .  Indutiomarus  was  valiantly  repulsed  Iby 
Dolabella,  and  his  head  carried  from  the  field.  Ambiorix, 
however,  placing  an  ambuscade  in  a  valley,  gave  us  by  that 
contrivance  a  defeat,  so  that  our  camp  was  plundered,  and  our 
tre&ure  carried  off.  Then  we  lost  Cotta,  and  Hturius  Sa- 
binus,  one  of  the  legates.  Nor  was  any  revenge  afterward 
taken  cm  Ambiorix,  as  he  lay  in  perpetual  concealment  beyond 
tiie  Rhine. 

Tet  the  Ithine  was  not,  on  that  account,  left  unaasailed; 
nor  was  it  just  that  the  receiver  and  protector  of  our  enemies 
should  escape.  The  first  battle  against  the  Germans  on  its 
banks  arose  indeed  from  very  just  pounds;  for  the  ^£dui 
made  complaints  of  their  inroads.  And  how  great  was  the 
haughtiness  of  Ariovistus!  When  our  embassadors  said  to 
him, '^Come  to  Caesar,"  ^  And  who  is  Caesarf'he  retorted; 
^let  him  come  to  me,  if  he  will.    What  is  it  to  him  what 
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our  Qennany  does?  Do  I  meddle  with  the  Romans f*  In 
consequence  of  this  reply,  so  great  was  the  dread  of  the  mi- 
known  people  in  the  Roman  camp,  that  wills  were  puhliclf 
made  even  in  the  principia.^*  But  the  greater  the  vast  hodies 
of  the  enemy  were,  ^e  more  were  they  exposed  to  swords  and 
other  weapons.  The  ardor  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  the  hattle 
can  not  be  better  shown  than  by  the  circnmstance  that  when 
the  barbarians,  having  raised  their  shields  above  their  heads, 
protected  themselves  with  a  testado,"  the  Romans  leaped  upon 
their  vei^  bucklers,  and  then  came  down  upon  their  throats 
with  their  swords. 

The  Tencteri  were  the  next  that  made  complaints  of  the 
Germans.  0»sar  then,  of  his  own  uApulse,  <»ro6sed  the  Mo- 
selle^' by  a  bridge  of  ships,  and  passed  even  the  Rhine  itself 
to  seek  the  enemy  in  the  Hercynian  forests.  But  the  whole 
nation  had  fled  away  to  their  thickets  and  fens,  so  great  alarm 
did  the  Roman  force,  suddenly  appearing  on  that  side  of  the 
river,  excite  in  them.  Nor  was  the  Rhme  crossed  by  Csesar 
only  once,  but  even  a  second  time,  when  a  bridge  was  built 
over  it.  The  consternation  of  the  barbarians  grew  then  much 
greater,  for  when  they  saw  their  Rhine  taken  captive  with  a 
bridge,  which  seemed  to  them  as  a  yoke  laid  upon  it,  they 
all  fled  a  second  time  to  their  woods  and  marshes,  and,  what 
-was  most  vexatious  to  Csesar,  no  enemies  remained  to  be  con- 
quered. 

All,  therefore,  by  land  and  sea"  being  subdued,  he  cast  his 
eyes  upon  the  wide  Ocean,  and,  as  if  the  world  which  the  Ro- 
mans possessed  was  not  sufficient  for  them,  he  meditated  the 

i<  Ch.  X.  Even  in  the  Prineipia]  Miam  in  prineipM.  '<He  means  either 
that  the  chief  men  of  tiiie  army,  military  tribnnea,  prefects,  and  others,Vho 
-wen  quartered  in  ^Qprineipia,  made  their  wills ;  or  that  the  common  sol- 
diers, seiMd  with  terror,  betrayed  their  fee£nffs  by  making  their  wills  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  general  and  the  other  <^lcers.''  Dvler,  **  The  lower 
part  of  the  camp  was  separated  from  the  npper  by  a  broad  open  space, 
which  extended  the  whole  breadth  of  the  camp,  called  principiaj  (liv.  vii. 
12),  where  the  tribunal  of  the  general  was  erected,  where  he  either  admin- 
istered justioe  or  harangued  the  army,  Tacit.  Annal.,  L  67,  Hist.,  iii.  18; 
where  the  tribunes  held  their  courts,  {JuraredtUbafU)^  liv.  zzviii.  84;  and 
punishments  were  inflicted,  duet.  Oth.,  o.  1,  Aug.,  c.  24;  where  the  prin- 
dpal  standards  of  the  army,  uid  the  altars  of  the  gods  stood,  Tacit.  Annal., 
i.  89."    Adam^s  Rom.  Ant.  p.  848,  Bvo.  ed. 

»  With  a  testudo]  TJuhtdine,    Bee  Sail.,  Jug.,  c  98. 

>8  The  Moselle]  JiMuZd.    Generally  written  IfoMBtk 

1*  All— by  land  and  sea]  Ommbtt§—Um^  mari^*  By  tmari  the  peopla 
•ad  plaoea  on  the  coast  axe  meant. 
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conqnest  of  another.  Having  accordingly  equipped  a  fleet, 
Le  set  sail  for  Britain.  He  crossed  the  water  with  extraordin^ 
ary  expedition,  for,  having  started  from  a  harbor  of  the  Mo- 
fini^^  at  the  third  watch,  he  reached  the  island  before  niid^ay. 
The  shores  were  crowded  with  a  tumultuous  assemblage  of  the 
enemy,  and  their  chariots,  as  if  in  consternation  at  the  sight 
of  something  strange,  were  hurrying  backward  and  forwuxL 
Their  trepdation  was  in  consequence  a  victory  to  Caesar,  who 
received  arms  and  hostages  m>m  them  while  they  were  in 
alarm,  and  would  have  proceeded  further  along  their  coasts, 
had  not  the  Ocean  punished  his  daring  fleet  with  a  wreck. 
He  returned,  therefore,  for  the  present,  into  Gaul ;  but,  having 
angmented  his  fle^t,  and  reinforced  his  army,  he  ventured 
again  upon  the  same  Ocean,  apd  pursued  the  same  Britains 
into  the  Caledonian  forests,  taking  one  of  the  Cavelian  princes*^ 
prisoner.  Content  with  these  entloits  (for  his  object  was  not 
to  get  a  province,  but  a  name),  he  sailed  back  with  greater 
booty  than  before,  the  Ocean  itself  being  also  more  tranquil 
and  propitious,  as  if  it  acknowledged  itself  to  be  under  bis 
power. 

But  the  greatest  rising  of  all  the  Gauls,  which  was  also  the 
last,  was  when  that  prince,  so  formidable  for  his  stature,  martial 
skill,  and  courage  (his  very  name^  Vercingetorix,  being  ap- 
parently intend^  to  excite  terror),  drew  together  all  the 
Arvemi  and  Bituriges,  in  conjunction  with  the  Carnutes  and 
Sequani.  This  king,  upon  festivals  and  days  of  assembly, 
when  he  had  the  people  collected  in  great  numbers  in  the 
groves,  roused  them,  by  his  high-spirited  harangues,  to  recover 
their  former  liberty  and  rights.  Caesar  was  at  that  time  ab- 
sent, levying  troops  at  Ravenna,  and  the  Alps  had  grown  higher 
during  the  winter,*'  so  that  they  thought  his  passage  stopped. 
But  he  (such  was  his  happy  temerity  at  the  report  of  taese 
proceedings),  forcing  a  way  with   a  light^armed  troop  over 

so  Harbor  of  the  Morini]  Morinoportw,  What  harbor  Flprns  means,  is 
nncertaizi.  The  lyCorini  were  on  the  ooast  of  the  English  channel,  opposite 
Dover. 

^  One  of  the  Cavelian  princes!  Vnum  e  regvbus  ComUama.  None  of  the 
editors  think  this  reading  sound.  **  Freinshemins  excellently  conjectures 
ttwum  h  regibits  Oassivelauni,  or  unum  ^  regilme  Caaswdauwum ;  for  though 
C»sar  did  not  take  Cassivelannns  himself;  Flerus  may  mean  that  he  took 
some  oaptfuu  or  petty  prince  of  Gassivelaunos."  Qroiviua, 

»  The  Alps  had  grown  higher  darmg  the  winter]  Byeme  creverant  Alpet, 
See  note,  c.  S,  on  qucB  aUvus  Alpea  Uffot, 
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tops  of  mountains  previously  impassable,  and  ov^r  snows 
never  before  trodden,  reached  Oaul,  collected  a  force  from  the 
different  winter-quarters,  and  secured  a  position  in  the  midst 
of  the  country  before  he  was  apprehended  to  be  on  the  borders 
of  it  Proceeding  then  against  the  cities  that  took  the  chief 
part  in  the  insurrection,  he  overthrew  Avaricum,  with  its  gar- 
rison of  forty  thousand  men,  and  burned  to  the  ground  Alexia, 
though  relying  upon  a  force  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
The  whole  stress  of  the  war  was  at  last  collected  about  Grer- 
govia,  a  city  of  the  Arvemi,  which  eighty  thousand  men 
defended  with  the  aid  of  a  wall,  a  citadel,  and  precipitous 
rocks.  This  great  city  he  first  weakened  ]by  £unine,  surround- 
ing it  with  a  rampart,  palisades,  a  trench  (the  river  being  let 
into  the  trench),  eighteen  towers,  and  a  high  breastwork ;  and 
afterward,  when  uie  inhabitants  ventured  upon  sallies,  he 
slaughtered  them  from  the  ramparts  with  swords  and  |»ke»; 
and  at  last  forced  them  to  surrender.  The  king  of  the  place 
himself  (the  greatest  ornament  of  the  victory),  afiber  having 
come  as  a  suppliant  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  thrown  his 
royal  ensigns  and  arms  at  the  feet  of  Caesar,  exclaimed, 
"  Receive  Uiem :"  thou,  O  bravest  of  men,  has  conquered  a 
brave  man.'' 

CHAP.  ZI.     TH]B    PARTHIAN   WAA. 

While  the  Romans,  by  the  instrumentality  of  Caesar,  were 
subduing  the  Gauls  ^n  the  north,  they  received  a  grievous 
blow  from  the  Parthians  in  the  east.  Nor  could  we  complain 
of  Fortune ;  there  was  no  consolation  for  the  disaster.  The 
avarice  of  the  consul  Crassus,  who,  in  defiance  of  gods  and 
men,  was  longing  eagerly  for  Parthian  gold,  was  punished 
with  the  destruction  of  eleven  legions,  and  the  loss  of  his  own 
■  head. 

Metellus,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  had  cursed  Crassus,  as  he 
was  going  out  of  Rome,  with  bitter  execrations.  After  the 
army  had  passed  Zeugma,  the  Euphrates  swallowed  up  the 
standards  which  had  been  carried  into  it  by  a  sudden  whirl- 
wind«  When  he  had  pitched  his  camp  at  Nicephorium,  em- 
bassadors, sent  to  him  by  king  Orodes,  urged  him  ^^  to  remem- 

^  Receive  them]  Sabe,  Duker  has  ffdbea  in  the  text,  but  Teoommends 
in  his  note  the  imperative,  wliioh  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  is  the  trae 
reading. 
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ber  the  treaties  made  with  Pompey  and  Sylla ;"  to  which  the 
consul,  whose  heart  was  set  upon  the  king's  treasures,  made, 
without  even  a  pretext  of  justice,  no  other  reply  than  that 
he  vfould  give  his  answer  at  Sdencia,  The  gods,  therefore, 
the  avengers  of  violated  treaties,  refused  their  assistance  neither 
to  the  secret  arti^ces,  nor  to  the  open  valor,  of  our  enemies. 
The  first  military  error  of  Crassus  was  to  desert  the  Euphrates, 
which  alone  could  supply  him  with  provisions  or  secure  his 
rear.  He  then  trusted  a  Syrian  named  Mazaras,  a  counterfeit 
deserter,  till,  under  his  guidance,  the  army  was  led  into  the 
middle  of  an  open  plain,  and  exposed  to  the  enemy  on  every 
side.     Scarcely,  in  consequence,  had  he  reached  Garrse,^^  when 


Sillaces  and  Surenas,  the  king's  generals,  displayed  their  stand- 
aids  waving  with  gold  and  silken  banners.  Immediately 
afterward,  the  cavalry  gathering  around,  showered  upon  the 
Bomans  their  arrows  as  thick  as  hail  or  rain.  The  army  was 
thtis  cut  off  with  a  direful  slaughter.  The  consul,  being  in- 
vited to  a  conference,  would,  upon  a  given  signal,  have  fallen 
alive  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  h^  not  the  Parthians,  in 
consequence  of  resistance  from  the  tribunes,  hastened  to  pre- 
vent nis  escape  with  their  swords.  Tet  even  thus  his  iiead 
was  carried  off,  and  made  an  object  of  derision  to  the  enemy. 
His  son,  almost  in  the  sight  of  his  father,  they  cut  off  widi 
the  same  weapons.  The  relics  of  the  unhappy  army,  scat^ 
tered  wherever  the  hopo  of  escape  drove  them,  through  Ar- 
menia, Cilicia,  and  Syria,  scarcely  brought  home  the  news  of 
the  disaster. 

The  head  of  Crassus,  when  cut  off^  together  with  his  right 
hand,  was  carried  to  the  king,  and  treated  by  the  enemy,  not 
unjustly,  with  mocking  insult.  Molten  gold  was  poured  into 
his  mouth,  that  the  flesh  of  him  whose  mind  had  burned  with 
desire  of  ^old,  might,  when  dead  and  inanimate,  be  burned 
with  gold  itsel£ 

CHAP.   Xn.      A   RKCAPlTtJLATION. 

This  is  the  third  age  of  the  Roman  people,  described  with 
reference  to  its  transactions  beyond  the  sea ;  an  age  in  which, 
when  they  had  once  ventured  beyond  Italy,  they  carried  their 
arms  through  the  whole  world.  Of  which  age,  the  first  hun- 
dred years  were  pure  and  pious,  and,  as  I  have  called  them, 
M  Ch.  XI.  Cans]  See  i.  11. 
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ffoiden,  firee,,  from  vice  and  immoraiity,  as  there  yet  remained 
the  sincere  and  harmless  inte^tj  of  the  pastoral  life^'*  and  the 
inuninent  dread  of  a  Oarthagmian  enemy  supported  the  ancient 
discipline.  The  succeeding  himdred,  which  we  hare  reckoned 
from  the  destruction  <^  Carthage,  Corinth,  and  Numantia,  and 
from  the  inheritance  bequeathed  us  by  long  Attains  in  ABia, 
to  the  times  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  those  of  Augustus 
who  succeeded  them,  and  of  whom  we  shall  speak  hereafter, 
were  as  lamentable  and  disgraceful  for  the  domestic  caUmities, 
as  they  were  honorable  for  the  luster  of  the  warlike  exploits 
that  distinguished  them.  For,  as  it  was  glorious  and  praise^ 
worthy  to  nave  acquired  the  rich  and  powerfrd  provinces  of 
Qaul,  Thrace,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Armenians  and  Britons,  which,  though  of  not  much  advantage, 
were  great  names  to  add  to  the  splendor  of  the  empire,  so  it 
was  disgraceful  and  lamentable,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  Ibught 
at  home  with  our  own  citizens,  with  our  allies,  our  slavesj  and 
gladiators,  while  the  whole  senate  was  divided  into  parties. 
And  I  know  not  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  for  the 
Homan  people  to  have  been  content  with  Sicily  and  Africa,  or 
even  to  have  been  without  them,  while  still  enjoying  the  do- 
minion of  Italy,  than  to  grow  to  such  greatness  as  to  be  ruined 
by  their  own  strength.  For  what  else  produced  those  intestine 
distractions  but  excessive  good  fortune  f  It  was  the  conquest  of 
Syria  that  first  corrupted  us ;  and  the  succession  afterward,  in 
Aaa,  to  the  estate  of  the  king  of  Pergamus.  Sudi  wealth  and 
riches  ruined  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  overwhelmed  the 
republic,  which  was  sunk  in  its  own  vices  as  in  a  common 
sewer.  For  how  did  it  happen  that  the  Roman  people  demanded 
from  their  tribunes  lands  and  subsistence,  unless  throu^  the 
scarcity,  which  they  had  by  their  luxury  produced  ?  Hence 
there  arose  the  first  and  second*  sedition  of  the  Gracchi,  and  a 
third,  that  of  Apuleius.**  From  what  cause  did  the  equestrian 
order,  being  divided  from  the  senate,  domineer  by  virtue  of  the 
judiciary  laws,  if  it  was  not  from  avarice,  in  order  that  the 
revenues  of  the  state,  and  trials  of  causes,  might  be  made  a 
means  of  gain?  Hence  again  it  was  that  the  privilege  of 
citizenship  was  promised  to  the  Latins,  and  hence  were  the 

u  Ch.  XII.  Of  the  pastoral  life!  Pattoria  Mdto.  "  That  teeta  is  used  for 
a  way  and  manner  of  life,  is  wdll  known.^'  Xhiber.  Seotam  rcUian&ni^  vi- 
to,  <&c.  pro  C«b1.,  c  17. 

M  That  of  Apolc&tts]  See  0.  X6. 
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arms  of  our  allies  raised  against  us.  And  \^bat  shall  we  saj 
as  to  the  wars  with  the  slaves  ?  How  did  they  come  upon  us, 
but  from  the  excessive  number  of  slaves  ?  Whence  arose  such 
armies  of  gladiators  against  their  masters,  if  it  w'as  not  that  a 
profuse  liberality,  by  granting  shows  to  gain  the  favor  of  the 
populace,  made  that  an  art  which  was  once  but  a  punishment 
of  enemies?  And  to  touch  upon  more  specious  vices,  did  not 
the  ambition  for  honors  take  its  rise  from  the  same  excess  of 
riches  ?  Hence  also  proceeded  the  outrages  of  Marius,  hence 
those  of  Sylla.  The  extravagant  sumptuousness  of  banquets, 
too,  and  profuse  lai^esses,  were  not  they  the  effects  of  wealth, 
which  must  in  time  lead  to  want  ?  This  also  stirred  up  Catilino 
against  his  country.  Finally,  whence  did  that  insatiable  desjje 
of  power  and  rule  proceed,  but  from  a  superabimdance  of 
riches  ?  This  it  was  that  armed  CaBsar  and  Fompey  with  fatal 
weapons  for  the  destruction  of  the  state. 

Of  all  these  domestic  distractions  of  the  Roman  people,  dis- 
tinct from  their  foreign  and  justifiable  wars,  we  shall  give  an 
acount  in  their  proper  order. 

CHAP.   XIII.      THE   SEDmOTJS   KA^TURE   OF   THE   TBIBUKITIAL 
POWER. 

The  Tribunitial  Power  furnished  occasions  for  all  kinds  of 
seditions ;  a  power  which  under  pretense  of  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  common  people  (for  whose  protection  it  was 
established),  but  in  reality  to  acquire  authority  for  itself  courted 
the  favor  of  the  populace  by  proposing  laws  respecting  the 
division  of  lands,  the  distribution  of  corn,  and  the  dii^)osal  of 
judicial  proceedings.  In  all  these  laws  there  was  indeed  a 
color  of  equity.  For  what  was  more  just,  than  that  the  com- 
mons should  have  their  full  rights  from  the  senate,  that  a  people 
who  had  conquered  all  other  nations,  and  was  master  of  die 
world,  might  not  live  without  altars  and  hearths  of  their  own  f 
What  was  more  equitable,  than  that  the  poorer  class  of  people 
should  be  maintained  from  the  public  treasury  of  their  country  ? 
What  was  more  conducive  to  tne  security  of  equal  liberty,  than 
that,  while  the  senate  settled  the  provinces,  the  authority  of  the 
equestrian  order  should  be  supported  by  judicial  privileges  V 

»  Ch.  XIII.  By  jadicial  privileges]  Judiehrvm  reffno.  The  law  respect- 
ing the  choice  of  Judieet  was  several  times  altered.  At  first  they  wera 
chosen  only  from  the  senators;   afterwaixl,  by  a  law  of  Caina  Qiamhiia, 
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Tet  these  very  objects  led  to  harm,  and  the  unhappy  state  be- 
came a  prize  for  its  own  overthrow.  For  the  transference  of 
the  judicial  power  from  the  senate  to  the  knights,  caused  pecu- 
lation vrith  regard  to  taxes,^'  the  patrimony  of  the  government ; 
while  the  purchase  of  com  exhausted  the  treasury,  the  nerves 
of  the  commonwealth.  And  how  could  the  common  people  be 
put  in  possession  of  lands,  but  by  the  ejection  of  those  that 
already  occupied  them,  who  were  themselves  a  part  of  the 
people,  and  who  mc^eover  held  their  estates,  as  bequeathed  to 
them  from  their  forefathers,  by  prescription  of  time  and  right 
of  inheritance? 

CHAP.   XIV.      THE   SEDITION    OF   TIBERIUS    GRACCHUS. 

Tiberius  Gracchus  kindled  the  first  flame  of  contention,  a  man 
who  was  unquestionably  the  first  in  Rome  for  family,  person, 
and  eloquence.  But  he,  whether  dreading  to  be  involved  in 
the  odium  of  Mancinus's  surrender**  (as  he  had  been  one  of 
the  sureties  for  the  performance  of  that  treaty),  and  joining  in 
consequence  the  popular  party,  or  moved  by  a  regard  to  equity 
and  justice,  and  taking  pity  on  the  commons,  in  order  that  a 
people  wbo  had  conquered'*  all  other  nations,  and  was  master 
of  the  woTld,  might  not  continue  exiles  firom  their  own  altars 
and  heartlis,  or  from  whatever  motive  he  acted,  entered  upon  a 
great  political  measure,  and,  when  the  day  for  propounding  the 
bill  for  it  was  come,  ascended  the  Rostra  attended  with  a  vast 
train  of  followers ;  nor  did  the  nobility,  on  the  other  side,  fail  to 
meet  him  with  a  body  of  opponents,  among  whom  were  the 
rest  of  the  tribunes.  But  when  Gracchus  observed  CnsBUs 
Ootavius  opposihg  his  laws,  he  laid  hands  upon  him,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  tribunitial  body  and  the  privilege  of 
their  oflice,  and  thrust  him  from  the  Roetra;  and,  besides,  put 

only  from  the  elites;  next,  by  a  law  of  Caepio,  from  both  orders ;  and  vari- 
ous changes  snooeeded.    See  Adam's  Bom.  Antiq.,  p.  286,  8vo,  ed. 

»  Cansed  peculation  with  regard  to  taxes]  VectigaHa  nmpnmdfoe,  "  It 
■was  easy  for  the  equUe$  (many  of  whom  were  ifarmers  oftbe  revennes), 
when  tney  were  granted  by  the  law  of  Gracchus  the  privilege  of  beinff 
judicetf  to  favor  those  of  their  own  class  on  trials,  and  thus  to  allow  of  much 
malappropriation  of  the  public  money."  Stadhts,  "  SuppresM  vectigdlia  are 
iiUei^iepta  el  inprivttos  vsu$  eon/vena.  *  Supprimere  peouniam'  for  to  con- 
vert to  one's  own  use  ocenrs  in  Oic  pro  Cluent.,  c.  25,  86."  IhJttr, 

•»  Ch.  XIV.  Manclnus's  surrender]  MavuManoi  dedUionis.    See  ii.  18. 

*«  A  people  who  had  conquered,  etc.]  The  same  words  occur  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  Probably,  as  Doker  observes,  they  ought  to  be  omitted  in 
one  of  thai 
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him  so  much  in  fear  of  instont  death,  4hat  he  was  obliged  to  lay 
down  hifl  office.  Gmoehufl  was  in  consequence  made  one  of 
thiee  commissioners  for  the  division  of  the  lands.  But  when, 
to  compkte  his  obiects,  he  requested,  at  the  comitia,  that  his 
term  of  office  might  be  prolonged,  and  a  party  of  the  nohilily, 
and  of  those  whom  he  had  expelled  from  th^  lands,  rose  up 
against  him,  a  sanguinary  conflict  ensued  in  the  forum.  Having, 
upon  this,  ^d  to  the  Capitol,  and  exhorting  the  peof^  to  save 
lus  life,  touching  his  head,  at  the  same  time,  with  hm  hand,  he 
excited  the  idea  that  he  was  asking  for  royalty  and  a  diaAem. 
The  people,  therefore,  at  the  instigation  of  Sdpio  J^aaica,  being 
roused  to  take  up  arms,  he  was  with  apparent  justice,  put  to 
death. 

CHAP.  XV.      THB  SEDITION   OF   CAIUS   GRACCHUS. 

Shortly  after,  Caius  Gracchus  was  animated  with  equal  ardor 
to  become  the  avenger  of  his  brother's  death  aud,  the  main- 
tainer  of  his  laws.  Endeavoring,  accordingly,  with  similar  tu* 
mult  and  terror,  to  reinstate  the  people  in  their  forefathers'  land% 
promising  them  the  late  bequest  of  Att^dus  for  their  8upp<H't» 
and  becoining  elated  and  influential  by  means  of  a  second  tri- 
buneship,  he  pursued  for  a  time,  with  the  support  of  the  com-* 
mon  people,  an  apparently  successful  course ;  but  when  Mimiciusi 
another  of  the  tribunes,  ventured  to  oppose  his  laws,  he  had  the 
boldness,  relying  on  the  aid  of  partisans^  to  take  possession  of 
the  Capitol  so  wtal  to  his  fomily.  Being  driven  thence,  with  a 
great  uaughter  among  his  party,  he  sought  refbge  on  Mount 
Aventine,  where,  a  number  of  the  senators  assailing  him,  he  was 
cut  off  by  the  consul  Opindus.  Insult  was  alfto  ^ered  to  hia 
dead  body ;  and  the  sacred  head  of  a  tribune  of  the  people  was 
paid  for  to  his  assassins  with  its  weight  in  gold. 

OHAF.  XVI,      THB  SBDITIOK  OF  APULBIUS. 

Apuleius  Satuminus,  however,  still  persisted  to  promote  the 
laws  of  the  Gracchi,  so  much  was  he  encouraged  by  Marina, 
who,  being  always  ntn  enemy  to  the  nobility,  and  presuming, 
moreover,  on  his  consulship,  endeavored,  after  killing  openly,  at 
ihe  comitia,  Annius  his  competitoa^*  for  the  tribunate,  to  intro- 

n  Gh.  XVI.  Hia  competitor]  The  oompeitiAord  Apnleina.  V«lerfitB 
Mazisnis,  iz.  7,  S^Mtys  that  he  was  kSnecT  hy  the  V^ojSi^y  bat  calis  hia 
Anhui  Kumins.    The  manusoriptB  of  Flvnia  vary  as  to  ilw  o 
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diice  in  faitf  stead  one  Cmus  Chracdms,  a  ntaa  wUbcsi)il  tril>e  ^ 
name,  but  who^bjF  a  foi^g^d  pedip^ree,  liad  represented  lumself 
as  one  of  the  &mily  ci  the  Graochi. 

ApideioB,  eziiltin^  with  impumty  amid  so  many- and  so 
great  outrages,  api^ied  himself^  with  such  detenninatioi),  to  pass 
the  laws  of  the  Gracchi,  that  he  even  preyailed  upon  the  senate 
to  taice  an  oath  to  promote  his  object,  threatening  such  as  hesi* 
tated  that  he  would  procure  their  exile,'*  Yet  ther«  was  one 
who  chose  exile  rather  than  to  take  the  oath,  Afiter  the  banish- 
ment of  MetellUfi^  therefore,  whe^  the  nobility  were  greatly 
diapinted,  and  when  he  was  domineering  in  his  third  year,  he 
proceeded  to  such  a  height  of  audacity,  thai  he  even  disturbed 
the  consular  comitia  with  a  new  murder.  In  (»rder  to  make 
Giaucias,  an  abettor  of  his  insanity,  consul,  he  ordered  his  riyal 
Cains  Memmius  to  be  slain,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  consequent 
tumult,  joyfully  heard  himself  called  kin^  by  his  followers.  But 
the  senate  afterward  combining  against  him,  and  Marius,  as  he 
was  no  loi^r  able  to  support  him,  becoming  Ins  opponent,  a 
pitched  battle  was  fought  in  the  forum,  and,  ^ing  dnven  from 
the  field,  he  took  reftige  in  the  OapitoL  Bein^,  howerer,  be- 
sieged, and  deprived  of  watery  and  producing  in  Sxe  minds  of  &e 
senators,  by  the  representations  of  his  deputies,  a  belief  that  he 
repented  of  what  he  had  done,  he  was  allowed  to  come  down 
from  the  Capitol,  and  was  received,  with  the  leaders  of  his  party, 
into  the  senate^house,  when  the  people,  bursting  into  the  buildr 
ing,  overwhelmed  him  ^th  sticks  and  stohe^  and  tore  him  to 
pieces  before,  he  was.  dead. 

OBAF.  XVH.     THE   SEDXTXOlf   OP  DRUSUS. 

Last  of  all,  livius  Drusus,  depending  not  only  on  the 
influence  of  the  tribuneship,  but  on  the  autnority  of  ihe  senate, 
and  the  consent  of  aU  My,  endeavored  to  promote  the  same 
laws,  and^  by  attempting  one  thing  after  another,  excited  so 
yiolent  a  combustion  in  &e  state,  that  not  even  the  first  Bash  of 
it  could  be  endured ;  and,  being  cut  off  by  a  sudden  death,  he 
left  a  war  as  an  inheritance  to  his  posterity.  The  Gracchi,  by 
their  law  respectiz^  the  judidal  power,  had  divided  the  Roman 
people  into  two  parties,  and  made  of  one  nation  a  state  with  two 

M  That  ht  would  p^ioenre  their  «zi]e]  JauA  «t  igni  inierdiehirum,  <'  That 
hdwonld  interdieb  nom  fire  and  waler,''  the  common  form  of  words  lued 
in  the  Mntenoe  of  banishment 
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beads.  The  Romim  knights,  feeUng*  strong  in  ssch  extriaofdi- 
nary  privileges,'*  as  haying  the  lives  and  £>rtimes  of  tlie 
greatest  men  in  their  hands,  were,  by  inter^pting  the  pnUio 
revenues,**  loblnng  the  state  at  their  pleasure ;  T^hile  the  senate, 
weakened  by  th»  banishtnent  of  Metellus'*  and  the  condemna- 
tion of  Rutiliiis,**  had  lost  all  the  pride  of  their  dignity*  In 
this  staite  of  affiiirs,  Servilins  Osepio  and  livius  Drnsus^men 
equal  in  wealth,  spirit,  and  dignity  (whenoe  the  rivalship  that 
animated  Drusus  arose),  proce^ed  tojnaintain,  the  former  Hie 
cause  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  senate. 
Standards,  eagles,  and  banners  accompanied  eaeh,  and  there  wa» 
as  much  hostility  in  one  city  as  there  could  have  been  in  two 
camps,  Os&pio,  in  the  first  place^  making  an  attack  upon  the 
senate,  singled  out  Scaurus  and  Philippus,  leaders  among  the 
nobility,  to  prosecute  them  for  bribery  at  elections.  Drusus,  to 
oppose  these  proceedings,  attracted  the  populace  to  his  side  by 
the  preset  of  passing  the  laws  of  the  Gracchi,  and  inspired 
the  allies,  by  means  of  the  same  laws,  with  the  hope  of  obtaior 
in^  the  civic  franchise.  There  is  a  saying  of  his  remembered, 
^^Siat  he  had  left  nothing  for  any  one  to  give  away,  unless  he 
would  distribute  dust  or  air/'  The  day  hr  proposing  the  biUs 
arrived,  when  suddenly  so  vast  a  multitude  showed  Siemselves 
on  all  sides,  that  the  city  seemed  to  be  beset  with  a  crowd  of 
enemies.  Yet  the  consd  Philippus  ventiH*ed  to  oppose  the  bills ; 
but  an  officer,  seizing  him  by  ^e  throat,  did  not  let  him  go  till 
the  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth  and  eyes.  The  bills  were 
accordingly  proposed  and  passed  by  force.  But  the  allieB,  im- 
mediately afterward,  demanded  the  civic  franchise  which  had 
been  offered  as  the  price  of  their  assisting  to  pass  them,  when 
death,  meantime,  carried  off  Drusus^who  was  unable  to  keep 
his  word,  and  who  was  sick  of  the  disturbances  which  he  had 
rashly  excited ;  a  death  very  seasonable  at  such  a  crisis.  Never- 
theless, the  allies  did  not,  on  that  account,  cease  to  demand,  by 
forpe  of  arms,  the  performance  of  Drusus's  promise  fix)m  the 
Roman  people, 

*>  C!h.  XVII.  Sztraordinazj  priyilegee]  The  Judiose  ,hemg  vtow  eleeled 
from  the  egviUt,    Seenote  on  c<  13. 

M  Intercepting  the  publio  reventies]  IfUereepH9f}€et^gaUiu8,  See  note  on 
0.18. 

»  Metellns]  See  c,  16. 

*<  BntiUaBj  He  had  held  the  oonsniBhip,  and  -waa  f|  nian  of  high  oharfeo- 
■tor,.batwaahitKight  to  trial  for  ei^tortiony  and  oondemned  byafutionof 
the  ^qvUea.    Stadmt. 
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CHAP.  ZVnZ.      TH9  ITAB  WITH  <HS  ALLZBS. 

ThoTigli  this  war  be  called  a  war  with  the  allies,  to  extenuate 
the  odium  of  it^  it  was,  if  we  acknowledge  the  truth,  a  civil 
war.  For  as  the  people  of  Rome  united  in  itself  the  Etrurians, 
the  Latins,  and  the  Sabines,  and  derives  one  blood  from  them 
all,  it  formed  one  body  of  those  several  members,  and  is  one 
people  composed  of  them  all.  Nor  did  the  allies  with  less  dis- 
grace excite  an  insurrection  within  Italy  than  the  citizens  within 
the  city. 

When  the  allies,  therefore,  had  with  great  justice*''  demanded 
the  freedom  of  a  city  which  they  had  strengthened  by  their 
exertions  (with  the  hope  of  which  Drusus,  from  a  desire  of 
getting  power,  had  inspired  them),  the  same  firebrand  that 
burned  Drusus,  inflamed  the. allies,  after  he' was  cut  off  by  the 
perfidy  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  take  up  arms  and  attack  the 
city.  Than  such  an  outbreak  what  could  be  more  sad,  what 
more  calamitous  ?  when  all  Latium  and  Picenum,  all  Etruria 
and  Campania,  and  at  last  Italy  itself  rose  up  in  arms  against 
their  metropolis  and  parent ;  when  those  monsters  of  ingrati- 
tude from  the  n^unicipal  towns  led  all  the  flower  of  our  most 
brave  and  faithful  Allies  under  their  several  standards,  Popedius 
heading  the  Marsians,  Afranius  the  Latins,  their  whole  senate 
and  consuls  the  Umbrians,"  and  Telesinus  the  Samnites  and 
Lucanians ;  and  when  a  people  that  was  arbiter  of  princes  and 
nations  cquld  not  govern  itself,  and  Rome,  that  had  conquered 
Asia  and  Europe,  was  assailed  from  Corfinium. 

The  first  step  in  the  war  was  to  have;  been  taken  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  when,  on  the  festival  of  the  Latin  FericSy  the  consuls, 

w  Ch.  XVni.  With  great  justice]  JwUsdme,  "This  docs  not  seem  to 
be  ooBsfetent  with  wbat  is  said  above,  t}iat  the  allies  exeited  an  insurrec- 
tion with  disgrace  to  theinselves  {flagUio).  Unless  noras  means  that 
though  the  demands  of  the  allies  were  just,  yet  they  onght  to  have  home 
patiently  with  the  refasal  of  them  on  the  part  of  Kome.  which  they  were 
to  regard  as  their  mother-city,  just  as  ehildren  bear  with  hard  treatment 
from  their  parents."  DuJter. 

w  Their  whole  senAs  and  oonsnls  the  Umbiians]  VmJnvt  iotta  tenatua  €t 
consvles. ^  lipsius,  Fremshemins,  Faber,  Feriasonins,  Gnevius^and  Dnken 
ape  unanimous  in  suspecting  this  passage  of  being  corrupt.  The  name  of 
a  leader  seems  to  be  wanting.  Perizonlus  thinks  that  we  should  read  Po- 
pediut  Mirtoi  et  laUncsf  Aftamm  UnAroB;  JSgnaima  Somimm  ;  Lucanir 
ftmqvs  TtUaimta*  ^  £gnatins  was  an  eminent  general  of  the  enemy,  whom 
Livy^pit.,  lib.  Ixxv.,  calls  ndbUigsimum  dneem,  and  whom  it  is  not  likely 
that  Fl<vu9  would  have  omitte<(  to  mention**^  2)uka»»    * 
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Julius  Caesar  and  MarcoB  Philippus,  were  to  have  been 

nated  amid  the  saorifices  and  idtars.  That  atrodtf  being  pre- 
vented by  a  discovery,  the  whole  fury  of  the  war  burst  forth  at 
Asculum,  where  certain  commissionerB,  who  had  come  from 
Rome,  were  slain  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  at  the  public  games. 
This  outrage  bound  them,  as  it  were  by  an  oath,  to  prosecata 
the  impious  war.  Immediately,  therefore,  the  various  signals 
for  hostilities  sounded  through  tribes  and  cities  from  eveiy 
quarter  of  Italy,  Popedius,  the  leader  and  author  of  the  war, 
hurrying  about  from  one  place  to  another.  Neither  the  devas- 
tation spread  by  Hannibal,  nor  that  by  Pyrrhus,  was  so  great 
as  the  present.  Ocriculum  and  Grume.ntum,  Fesulse  and  Car- 
seoli,  Reate,  Nuceria,  and  Picentia,  were  laid  waste  with 
slaughter,  fire,  and  sword.  The  forces  of  Rutilius,  the  forces  of 
C»pio,  were  alike  defeated.  Julius  Csesar  himself^  having  lost 
his  army,  and  being  brought  back  to  Rome  covered  with 
blood,  passed  through  the  city  a  wretched  corpse.  But  the 
great  good  fortune  of  the  Roman  people,  always  more  remark- 
able in  adversity  than  prosperity,  rose  agun  in  all  its  naight 
Their  generals,  respectively,  defeated  the  people  whom  mey 
attacked;  Cato  dispersed  the  Etrurians,  Gabmius  the  Mar- 
sians,  Carbo  the  Lucanians,  Sylla  the  Samnites ;  and  Pompeius 
Strabo,  laying  waste  the  country  about  Asculum  with  fire  and 
sword,  did  not  cease  from  destroying,  till,  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  place,  he  had  made  atonement  to  the  manes  of  so  many 
armies  and  consuls,  and  to  the  gods  of  ^>  many  devastated 
cities. 

CHAP.   XIX,       THB   WAR   AGAINST   THB  BLAYEB, 

Though,  in  the  preceding  war,  we  fought  with  our  allies, 
(which  was  bad  enough,)  yet  we  contended  with  free  men,  and 
men  of  good  birth :  but  who  can  with  patience  hear  of  a  war 
against  slaves  on  the  part  of  a  people  at  the  head  of  all  nations! 
TOie  first  war  with  slaves  occurred  in  the  infancy  of  Rome,  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  when  Herdonius  Sabinus  was  their  leader, 
and  when,  while  the  state  was  distracted  wilh  the  seditions  of 
the  tribunes,  the  Capitol  was  besieged  and  wrested  by  the  con- 
sul from  the  servile  multitude.  But  this  was  an  insurrection 
rather  than  a  war.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  forces  of 
the  empire  were  engaged  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  who 
would  beheve  that  Sicily  was  much  more  cruelly  devastated  bj 
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a  war  with  slaires  than  in  that  with  the  Carthaginians  ?  This 
country,  fruitful  in  com,  and,  in  a  manner,  a  suburban  pro- 
vince, was  covered  with  large  estates  of  many  Roman  citizens ; 
and  the  nu;paerous  slave-houses,  and  fettered  tillers  of  the 
ground,  supplied  force  enough  for  a  war.  A  certain  Syrian,  by 
name  Bonus,  (the  greatness  of  our  defeats  from  him  makes  us 
remember  it,)  coimterfeiting  a  fonaiical  inspiration,  and  tossing 
liis  hair  in  honor  of  the  Syrian  goddess,  excited  the  slaves,  by 
command  of  heaven  as  it  were,  to  claim  their  liberty  and  take 
up  arms.  And  that  he  might  prove  this  to  be  done  by  super- 
natural direction,  he  conceded  a  nut  in  his  mouth,  which  he 
had  filled  with  brimstone  and  ^e^  and^  breathing  gently,  sent 
forth  flame  together  with  his  words.  This  prodigy  at  first 
attracted  two  thousand  of  such  as^  came  in  his  way ;  but  in  a 
short  thne,  by  breaking  open  the  skve-houses,  he  collected  a 
force  of  above  sixty  thousand ;  and,  being  adorned  with  ensigns 
of  royalty,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  his  audacity,  he 
laid  WA^  ^di  lamentable  deaolaticm,  fortresses,  towns,  and 
villages.  The  camps  even  of  pretors  (the  utmost  disgrace  of 
war)  were  taken  by  him;  nor  will  I  imrink  from  giving  their 
names ;  they  were  the  camps  of  Manilius,  Lentulus,  Piso,  and 
Hypstsus.  Thus  those,  who  ought  to  have  been  dragged  home** 
by  slave-takers,  pursued  prsstorian  generals  routed  in  battle. 
At  last  vengeance  was  taken  on  them  by  our  general  Perpema; 
for  liaving  conquered  them,  and  at  last  bestead  them  in  Enna, 
and  reduced  them  with  &mine  as  with  a  pestilence,  he  threw 
the  remainder  of  the  marauders  into  chains,  and  thencrucified 
them.  But  over  such  enemies  he  was  content  with  an  ovation, 
that  he  might  not  suUy  the  dignity  of  a  triumph  with  the  name 
of  slaves. 

'  Scarcely  had  the  island  recovered  itself^  when  it  passed  from 
the  hands  of  a  Syrian  slave  to  those  of  a  CiUcian.  Athenio,  a 
shepherd^  having  killed  his  master,  formed  his  slaves,  whom  he 
had  released  from  the  slave-house,  into  a  regular  tro<^.  Th^ 
equipped  with  a  purple  robe  and  a  silver  scepter,  and  with  a 
crown  on  his  head  like  a  king,  he  drew  tc^ther  no  less  an 
army  than  the  &natic  his  predecessor,  and  hying  waste,  with 
even  greater  fury,  (as  if  taking  vengeance  for  his  fete,)  villages, 
fortresses,  and  towns,  he  vented  his  rage  upon  the  masters,  but 

*•  Oh.  XJX.  To  have  been  dtagged  home]  lUfyvM.    Many  editions  ha^ 
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ttiSl  more  videnUyoii  the  slaves,  whom  lie  treated  as  renegades. 
Bj  him,  too,  some  armies  of  prsetors  were  oyerthrown,  and  the 
camps  of  Servilius  and  Cucullus  taken.  But  AquiUus,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Perpema,  r^uoed  the  enemy  to  extremitids 
by  catting  ^  his  supplies,  and  easily  destroyed  by  fiuuine 
forces  which  were  well  defended  by  arms.  They  wccdd  have 
surrendered,  had  they  not,^om  dread  of  pumshment,  pve&«jed 
a  voluntary  death.  I^ot  eyen  on » their  leader  could  ehastise- 
tnent  be  inflicted,  though  he  feU  alive  into  our  hands,  lor  while 
the  people  were  disputing  who  should  secure  him,  the  -piey 
was  torn  to  pieces  between  the  contending  parties. 


CHAP.   XX.      THB   WAR   AGAINST   SPARTACUS. 

;  We  may,  however,  support  the  dishonor  of  a  war  with  slaves, 
for  though  they  are,  by  their  circumstances,  subjected  to  all 
kinds  of  treatment,  they  are  yet,  as  it  were,  a  second  class  of 
men,  and  may  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  with 
ounselves.  But  the  war  raised  by  the  efforts  of  Spartacus  I 
know  .not  by  what  name  to  call,  for  the  soldiers  in  it  were 
slaves,  and  the  commanders  gladiators;  the  former  bemg  per- 
sons of  the  meanest  condition,  and  the  latter  men  of  the  worst 
character,  and  adding  to  the  calamity  of  tiieir  profession  by  its 
contemptibleness.  ^partacus,  Crixus,  and  (Enomaus,  breakii^ 
out  of  the  fencing  school  of  Lentulus,  escaped  from  Capua, 
with  not  more  than  thirty  of  the  same  occupation,  and,  having 
called  the  slaves  to  their  standanl,aiid  collected  a  force  of  more 
tiian  ten  thouisand  men,  wwe  not  content  with  merely  having 
escaped,  but  w6rc  eager  to  take  vengeance  on  their  masters. 
The  first  theater  hr  action  that  attracted  them  was  Mount 
Vesuvius.  Here,  being  besieged  by  Clodius  Glaber,  Aey  slid 
down  a  passage  in  the  hollow  part  of  the  mountain,  by  means 
of  rop^  made  of  vine-branches,  and  penetrated  to  &e  very 
bottom  of  it ;  when,  issuing  farth  by  an  outlet  apparently  im- 
practicable, they  captured,  by  a  sudden  attack,  the  camp  of  the 
Koman  general,  who  expected  no  molestation.  They  afterward 
took  other  camps,  and  spread  themselves  to  Cora,  and  through 
the  whole  of  Campania.  Not  content  with  plundering-  uie 
country  seats  and  villages,  they  ravaged,  with  terrible  devasta- 
tion, Nola  and  Nuceria,  Thurii  and  Metapontum.  Being  joined 
1i>y  new  forces  day  after  day,  and  forming  themselves  mto  a 
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xi^idar  jormy,  tiiey'made  theniselyea,  out  of  osiers  aiid  beasts' 
bides,  a  rude  kind  of  shields,  and  out  of  ^e  iron  from  the 
alavi&4iouses  foi^ged  swords  and  other  weapons.  And  that 
nothing  proper  mi^t  be  wantii^  to  the  compl^aMnt  of  the 
anny,  they' procured  cavalry  by  breaking  in  the  herds  of  horses 
ihat  came  in  their  way,  and  coafbrred  upon  their  leader  the 
ens^na  and  &8ces  ^at  they  took  from  the  pnetors.  :  Nor  did 
he,  who  of  a  mercenary  Hicacian  had  become  a  Roman  soldier, 
of  a  soldier  a  deserter  and  robber,  and  afterward,  from  consid* 
eration  of  his  strength,  a  giadialor,  zefdse  to  receive  them. 
He  afterward,  indeed,  celebrated  the  fiinerals  of  hia  own  officers, 
who  died  in  battle,  with  the  obsequies  of  Eoman  generals,  and 
« obliged  the  prisoners  to  fgbt  with  arma  at  their  funeral  piles, 
just  as  if  he  could  atone  for  \all  past  dishonor  by  becoming, 
from  a  gladiator,  an  exhibitor  of.  shows  of  gladiators.  J&igag- 
ing  aeizt  with  the  armies  of  the  ccmsuls,  he  cut  to  pieces  that 
of  Lentulus,  near  the  Apennines,  and  destroyed  the  camp  of 
Gains  Cassius  at  Mutina.  ESoted  by  which  successes,  he  de- 
liberated (which  is  sufficient  disgrace  £>r  us)  about  assailing  the 
city  of  Koine;  At  length  aa  effort  was  made  against  this 
Bwoidsmaji  with  the  whole  force  (rf  the  empire,  a^  liciniua 
Craasus  avenged  the  honor  of  Rome,  by  whom  the  enemies  (I 
am  ashamed  to  call  them  so)  being  routed  and  put  to  flight, 
betook  themselves  to  the  furthest  parts  of  Italy.  Here,  being 
shut  up  in  a  comer  in  Bruttium,  and  attempting  to  ^escape  into 
SicUy,  bait  having  no  ships,  and  having  in  vain  tried,  on  the 
swift  current  ci  the  strait,  to  sail  on  rafiks  made  of  hurdles  and 
casks  tied  together  with  twigs,  &ey  at  last  sallied  forth,  and 
died  a  deatk  worthy  of  men.  As  was  fitting  under  a  gladiator 
captain,  they  fou^t  without  sparing  themaelves.^*^  •  Spartacns 
hinoLself,  %hting  with  the  utmost  bravery  in  the  6ont  of  the 
battle,  fell  aa  became  their  general. 

fWAB,.  XXL     !CSB   CIVIL  WAR   OF  MABIUS   AMU   SYLLA. 

This  only  was  wanting  to  complete  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Romans,  that  they  should  raise  an  unnatural  war  among  them- 
selves, and  that,  m  the  midst  of  the  city  and  forum,  citizens 

♦•  Ch.  XX.  Without  sparing  themselves]  Si/M  nnsdone,  "  That  is,  even 
to  death.  3itsHo  -vras  leave  to  withdraw  from  the  battle,  which  was  some- 
times granted  to  <xniqiiered  gladiators :  hnt  when  it  was  determined  that 
they  should  %ht  tOl  one  of  &eta  was  killed,  the  stmggle  was  said  to  bt 
sine  mMsione/^  Fr^inahsrajm 
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fthoidd  %ht  "With  dtiseiiSy  like  'gladiatora  in  ah  amphitiiesten 
i  should  bear  the  calaimtj,  however^  inth  greater  patianeey  if 
plebeian  leaden  or  c<mtemptible  nobles  had  been  at  the  head 
of  6ueh atrocity ;  but  ei/^n  Matins  and  Sylla^^  (O  indignity! 
roch  men,  sneh  generals  I)  the  grace  and  glozv  of  their  ago, 
-lent  their  eminent  characten  to  this  worst  or  evils*  It  was 
carried,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  nnder  three  consteHatioiis,** 
the  first  moyemfflit  being  %ht  and  moderate,  an  affiay  rather 
4han  a  war,  for  the  Tioienoe  prevailed  onty  between  the  kaders 
themselves ;  in  the  next  rising,  the  victory  spread  with  greater 
omelty  and  bloodshed,  through  the  very  bowels  of  the  whole 
senate ;  the  third  conflict  exceeded  not  merely  aBimosity  be> 
tweenxatizens,  but  that  betwe^i  enemies^  the  hay  of  tiie  war 
being  supported  by  the  strengtii  of  all  Italy^  and  ranc<»-  raging 
4all  none  remained  to  be  killed. 

The  origin  and  cause  of  the  war  was  Maiius's  insatiaUe  am-> 
bition  of  honors,  in  endeavoring  to  procure  for  himself  the  pro^ 
^  vince  decreed  to  Sy}la  by  a  law  of  Sulpicius."  Sylla,  prov<^ed 
at  this  injustioe,  immediately  led  bade  his  legions,  and,  patting 
off  the  war  with  Mithridates,  ponred  two  bc^es  of  troops  into 
ike  citv  by  the  Esquiline  and  OoUine  ffate&  Here  SiupiGias 
and  Allnnovanus  designedly  ihrowing  weir  troops  in  his  way, 
and  sticks,  stones,  and  other  weapons  being  discharged  on  him 
on  all  sides  from  the  walls^  he  himself  also  threw  weapons  in 
return,  and  forced  a  passage  ^ven  by  fire,  and  triumphantly  oo* 
cupied  the  citadel  on  the  CapitoUne  hill  as  a  captured  fortress, 
a  phice  which  had  escaped  being  taken  by  the  Carthi^iiih 
ians  and  the  Granls.  Havmg  then  by  a  decree  oi  the  senate, 
prcmounoed  his  opponents  enemies  to  the  state,  he  proceeded 
to  the  utmost  seventies,  by  forms  of  law,  upon  the  tribune  who 
was  present,^^  and  others  of  the  adverse  faction.  Flight  like 
that  of  a  slave  saved  Marius,  or  rather  Fortune  preserved  him  for 
another  war. 

In.the  oonsubhip  of  Cornelius  Gnna  and  Onieus  Octavius, 
the  fire,  which  had  been  but  imperfectly  suppressed,  burst  forth 

'  «i  Ch.  XXI.  Bat  «ven  Marina  and  Sylla]  Qmim  vero-^Marw$  €i  S^Ba, 
All  the  commentatora  see  that  this  passage  stands  in  need  of  some  ooneo- 
tion.  Freinshemins  oonjeotores  Jam  ve^^  lipsins  and  Madame  Bader, 
with  less  felicity,  twn  verd, 

4»  Under  three  constellations]  THbut-^sideri^iu^    See  note  on  ii.  8.  . 

^  A  law  of  Solpicinsl  Sulpieia  Uge*  Sulpiciiis  was  «  tribune  of  the 
peo^  who  hadproonied  a  law  to  be  passed  lor  this  porpoae* 

44  The  tribune  who  was  present]  SmpiQiiis,  appwttLtlf. 
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b^ksbIij  being  excited,  indeed,  by  a  disagreement  betvreen  liie 
coQsnls  themselves,  on  a  proposal  being  made  to  the  people  for 
recalling  such  as  the  senate  had  declar^  enemies.  The  assem^ 
bly  met  armed  with  swords,  but  the  party  that  preferred  peace 
and  qiiiet  prevailing,  CSnna  was  driven  from  his  countiy,  and 
fled  to  jom  Marius.  Marius  then  returned  from  Aj&ica,  the 
greater  for  his  misfortunes ;  for  the  report  of  his  imprisonment, 
i^iains,  flight,  and  exile,  had  snirounded  his  dignity  with  a  cer- 
tain awe.  At  the  name  of  so  great  a  man  people  flocked  to- 
gether from  all  parts ;  slaves  (a  disgracefid  proceeding),  and 
penons  condemned  to  the  prisons,  were  armed  in  his  cause ; 
and  tiie  unhappy  general  easily  found  an  army.  Claiming  by 
force,  therefore,  a  restoration  to  his  country  fr(»n  which  he  had 
by  force  been  expelled,  he  might  seem  to  have  acted  with  jus- 
tice, had  he  not  stained  his  cause  by  cruelty.  But  as  he  re- 
turned at  enmity  with  gods  and  mien,**  at  the  very  flrst  eruption 
of  his  fury,  Ostia,  the  ward  and  fosterK;hild  of  the  city,  was 
pillaged  with  miserable  havoo ;  and  his  army  next  entered  Rome 
in  four  bodies,  Cinna,  Marius,  Carbo,  and  S^iiorius,  dividing  the 
troops  amon^  them.  Here,  when  the  whole  force  of  Octavius 
liad  been  dnven  from  the  Janiculum,  and  a  signal  had  been 
immediately  after  given  for  the  slaughter  of  tiie  leading  men^ 
somewhat  more  of  cruelty  was  shown  than  would  have  been 
practiced  in  a  town  of  the  Carthaginians  or  the  Cimbri.  The 
head  of  the  consul  Octavius  was  exposed  upon  the  Boetra ;  that 
of  Antonius,  who  had  held  the  consulship,  was  displayed  on  Ma- 
rius's  dining-table ;  the  Caesars*'  were  Mlled  by  Fimbria  in  the 
midst  of  their  own  household-gods ;  the  two  Crassi,  &iher  and 
son,  each  in  the  sight  of  the  other ;  the  h<!K>ks  of  the  execution*- 
ers  diagged  Bebius  and  Numitorius  through  the  middle  of  the 
forum ;  Catulus  released  himself  from  the  insults  of  his  enemies 
by  Bwiklowing  fire ;  Merula,  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  sprinkled  the 
feoe  of  Jupiter  himself  with  blood  from  his  veins ;  Ancharius 
was  stabbed  in  the  sight  of  Marius  himself  because,  forsooth,  he 
did  not  stretch  out  that  &tal  haiid*^  when  he  saluted  hinL 

«»  At  enmity  with  gods  and  men]  2>fo  hmUmbtu^  ^eBtnu,  Deperate  j 
oonBciotui  that  both  godfl  and  misn  were  already  enraged  with  him,  and  not 
cajing  how  much  Amher  he  provoked  them. 

4*  The  Cfeean]  Gains  and  lincias.  two  brothers. 

«T  He  did  not  stretoh  ont  that  &tal  hand,  etc.  J  Quia  fcOdUm  iSamseiUeet 
nuMwmnonporr^xei^taluiaMii.  Anchaiius  approached  to  aalnte  Mariiui^ 
but  Marina  aid  not  hold  oat  1^  hand  to  him :  the  followers  of  tfaiing, 

IB* 
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^ch  and  so  mmj  deaihs  of  denators  did  the  servniii  consulship 
<c^  MariiDB  {HToduoe,  between  the  calends  and  ides  of  the  monlh 
of  January.  What  would  have  happened  if  he  had  completed 
^e  year  of  his  consulship  ? 

In  the  consulate  of  Bcipio  and  Norfoanus  ihe  third  tempest 
of  cinl  rage  thundered  forth  with  ii»  whole  fury,  eight  l^ons, 
and  five  hundred  cohorts,  being  ranged  in  arms  on  £e  one  side, 
and  on  the  othet  Sylla.  returning  fh>m  Asia  with  his  victorious 
amy.  And  ance  Marius  had  been  so  cruel-  to  the  party  of 
Sylla,  how  much  further  cruelty  was  necessary  that  Sylla  nught 
be  avenged  on  Marius  ?  The  mrst  conflict  took  place  at  Gapua, 
near  the  river  Yultumus,  where  the  army  of  Norbanns  was  in- 
stantly put  to  flight,  and  the  forces  of  Scipio,  immediately  after- 
ward, surprised,  while  hopes  of  peace  were  held  out  to  them. 
The  younger  Marius  and  Carbo,  being  then  made  oosisuls,  as  if 
despairing  of  ultimate  victory,  but  purposing  not  to  fall  un- 
avenged, sacrificed  to  their  own  manes,  as  it  were,  beforehand, 
with  the  blood  of  the  senate ;  and  the  senate-house  being  beset, 
its  npiembers  were  led  forth,  as  prisoners  from  a  jail,  to  be  put 
to  death.  What  slaughters  were  committed  in  ihe  Forum,  in 
the  Girens,  in  the  open  temples !  Quintus  Mucins  Sesevola,  one 
of  the  pcmtifices,  embracii^  the  Vestal  altars,  was  ahnost  buried 
in  the  same  fito  with  them.  Lamponius  and  Telesinus,  leaders 
of  the  Samnitea,  wasted  Campania  and  Etruria  more  cmeHy 
than  Pyirhus  and  Hannibal  had  done,  and  revenged  themselves 
mid^  pretense  of  supporting  their  party.  But  at  Sacriportus, 
and  the  OoUine  gate,  aU  the  forces  of  Marius  ^ere  d^ealed. 
At  the  former  plaee  Marius,  at  the  ktter  Telesinus,  was  con- 
quered. Die  end  of  the  war,  however,  was  not  the  end  of  tibe 
massacres ;  for  swords  were  drawn  even  in  peace,  and  venge- 
ance was  taken  even  on  such  as  had  voluntarily  surrendered. 
It  was  a  less  atroeity  that  SyHa  cut  to  peoes  more  .than  seventy 
thousand  men  at  Sacrip<»rtus.  and  the  GolHhe  gate,  for  it  was 
then  war;  but  it  was  a  greater  that  he  ordered  four  thomand 
unarmed  citizens  to  be  butchered  in  the  Villa  Publica."  Were 
there  so  many  killed  in  peace,  and  no  more  ?  Who,  indeed, 
can  reckon  those  whom  every  one  that  would,  killed  in  the 
city  ?  until  Fufldius  admonishing  Sylla  that  ^*  some  ought  to  be 

therefore,  disnatohed  him,  aooording  to  direotionB  whioh  they  had  previ- 

OQBly  reoelved. 

,  «•  Vaift  Pabliea]  See  the  psuedo-SaUnat's  Second  Spiitle  to  Osiav  o.  6. 
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left  aHve,  that  ^ere  xoight  be  people  foe  tteia  to  nik^"  tiiat 
grea^  proscriptioz^-list  wa»  put  lorth,  and'  two  thousand  were 
selected,  out  of  the  equestriaa  and  senatorial  orders,  to  be 
sentenoed  to  die^  This  was  an  edict  of  a  new  kind.  It  grieves 
me  to  state,  after  these  proceedings,  that  the  deaths  of  Ciffbo, 
Soranus  the  praetor,  and  Yenuleius,  were  subjects  of  sport; 
that  Baabius  was  aeveced  limb  from  limb,  not  bj  the  aword^ 
but  bj  the  hands  of  men,  like  wild  beasts  ;**  and  that  Marius^ 
the  brother  of  the  general,  was  kept  alive  awhile  at  the  se? 
pulcher  of  C^tulus,  ms  eyes  being  put  out,  and  his  hands  and 
legs  being  cut  off  one  after  another,  that  he  might  die  as  it  were 
piecemesd. 

When  the  punishment  of  in^dividuals  were  nearly  ovef,  the 
first  municipal  towns  in  Italy  were  put  up  to  sale,  Spoletium^ 
Interaannium,  Pneneste,  and  Florence.  Ab  to  Sulmo,  an  ancient 
city  in  alliance  and  friendship  with  ua,  SylU  (a  heizMHuiact)  or^ 
deired  it,  though  not  taken  by  siege,  to  be  destroyed ;  just  as 
enemies  eondemned^^  by  the  laws  of  arms,  and  malefactor?  sen- 
^iced  to  death,  are  ordered  to  be  led  to  ex^Bcution* 

CHAP.  ZZCI.    T&E  WAR  WITH  SEHTORItTS. 

What  was  the  war  with  Sertorius  butaoonsequexieeof  Sylla's 
proscsription  i  Whether  I  should  call  it  a  war  with  foreign 
eneinie8,or  a  civil  war,I  do  notkBOW,a8  it  was  (me  whidi  Lusi* 
taniaos  and  Oeltiberiians  carried  on  under  the  conduct  of  a  Bo- 
maiL  Sertorius,  iman  of  great  but  unsuccessful  abiUty^ be- 
oooning  on  exile  and  fi^^ve  from  that  &tal  proscription,  di»- 
turbed  sea  and  land  in  canseqUehce  of  his  ill-treatment ;  and, 
tryii^  his  fortune,  at  ode  viime  in  Africa,  and  at  another  in  the- 
Balearic  isles,  and  being  driven  over  the  Ocean,*^  went  as  fair  as 

*•  Like  wild  beasts]  JiUu/erarum,    As  beasts  would  be  torn. 

w  Enemies  oondoniied,  ete.}'  The  oonoladkig  eentenoe  of  this  ehapter  is 
nearly  tinintelli^ble.  It  stands  thus  in  Daker's  edition :  ITam  Suknonem, 
^Mtutoppidtm,m)ckimaiM.anrifium  (JaeinuB  indionum/)  ntmdmm  ixptm{^ 
natu7nyUt<MaeaJurehmi,etmodony^  mcdamnc^ 

torn  dtniatsm  jtusU  SuUa  dderi.  For  iifmdes  Gronovios  proposed  to  Grsvins 
toreadAoi6»,  which  s^ooeeidi^tft  critics  have  approvedL  Mbdo  no  one  has 
attempted  to  explain,  except  Wopkens  (Leot.  TnUjan,  6,  transcribed,  by 
Poker),  who  says  that  it  mbana  tmUa  quaOions  adhibitd,  ccseo  wwetu,  or, 
as  we  shotild  say,  "  off-hand."  I  have  given  to  the  passaffe,  in  the  trans- 
lation, the  sense  in  which  I  mast.gappo0e  that  Floras  intended  it ;  omitting 
the  word  dtufmaiain, 

u  Ch.  XXn.   Being  driven  over  tba  Ocean]   JGttugui  in  Qetanmn, 
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the  Fortimate  IslandB,  and  at  leagdi  armed  Spam.  A  brave 
man  easily  unites  himself  with  brave  men ;  nor  did  the  valor 
of  the  Spanish  soldiery  ever  appear  greater  liian  under  a  Bomaa 
generaL  Nor  was  he  indeed  content  witli  Spain,  but  exte&ded 
his  views  to  Mithridates  and  the  pe(^le  of  Pontuis,  and  assisted 
that  king  with  a  fleet  And  what  would  have  happened  if  they 
had  formed  a  junction  ?  The  Boman  state  could  not  withstand 
BO  powerful  an  enemy  as  Sertorius  by  means  of  one  general 
only.  To  Metellus  was  joined  Cnieus  Pompey :  and  those  two 
wasted  his  forces  for  a  long  time,  though  always  with  doubtful 
success ;  nor  was  he  at  last  subdued  in  the  field,  until  he  was 
betrayed  by  the  villainy  and  treachery  of  those  about  him.  Hav* 
ing  pursued  his  forces  through  almost  all  Spain,  they  were  lon^ 
in  reducing  them,  the  contests  being  always  such  that  viotoiy 
was  dubious;  The  first  battles  were  fought  under  the  comnumd 
of  the  lieutenant-generals ;  Domitius  and  Thorius*'  making  a 
ocmunencement  on  one  side^  and  ihe  brothers  Herculeii  on  the 
oiher.  Soon  afterward,  the  two  latt^  being  overthrown  at  Se- 
govia, and  the  former  at  the  river  Anas,  the  generals  themselves 
tried  their  strength  in  the  field,  and  at  Lauron  and  Sucre  sofi^- 
ed  equal  loss  on  both  sides.  Part  of  our  army  then  devotiug^ 
itself  to  the  devastation  of  the  country,  and  part  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cities,  unhappy  Spain  sufifered  for  the  disagreement 
between  the  Roman  generals,**  till  Sertwiua,  being  cut  eff  by 
Ae  treachery  of  his  people,  and  Perpema  being  defeated  and 
Aven  up,  the  cities  thenaiselves  submitted  to  the  power  of  the 
Romans,  as  Osca,  Termes,  Tutia,  V  alentia,  Auxuna,  and,  after 
having  endured  the  ^ctremity  of  fiunine,  Cabgnnis.  Spain  was 
thus  restored  to  peace.  The  victorious  generals  would  nave  the 
war  accounted  rather  a  foreign  than  a  civil  one,  that  they  might 
have  the  honor  of  a  trimi^lu 

OBAP.  ZZm.      THE   OIVIL  WAR  UNDKl  UBPIDU8. 

In  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Lepidus,  and  Qnintus  Catulus,  a 
civil  war  that  was  kindled  was  suppressed  almost  before  it  be- 

MuttSf  as  the  crities  observe,  08a  ha]!dl7  be  right  Lipaina  co^jeotorai 
vktug,  PerisonitLB /iMTM. 

M  BomitiiiB  and  Thorins]  lieatenant-genenils  of  Metellus ;  the  Imythen 
Heronleii,  on  the  side  of  Seitorins,  are  mentioned  by  Frontin,  i.  5,  8,  livy, 
Spit.,  xo.,  £atrop.,  vi.  1,  and  other  aathon. 

M  Boman  generals]  Sertorius  and  bis  opponents.    Sertorius  was  by  hiitk 

ft  SftbUM.- 
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gan ;  but  how  violent  was  it  1^  It  was  a  spark  of  the  giieat 
civil  contention  that  had  spread  abroad  its  fires  from  the  very 
fdneral  pile  of  Sylla.  For  Lepidos,  in  his  presumption^  being 
eager  for  a  change  in  the  state  of  sflSaiis,  prepared  to  annul  the 
acts  of  that  eminent  man,  and  not  indeed  unjustly,  if  he  could 
have  done  so  without  much  injury  to  the  commonwealth.  But 
he  would  not ;  for  since  Sylla,  as  dictator,  had  proscribed  his 
enemies  bv  right  of  war,  if  Lepidns  recalled  those  of  them  that 
survived,  ror  what  other  end  were  they  recalled  than  for  a  war  ? 
And  rince  Sylla  had  assigned  the  estates  of  the  condemned  citi- 
zens, ihoi^h  seized  unjustly,  yet  by  form  of  law,  a  demand  for 
their  restitution  would  no  doubt  disturb  the  city  that  was  now 
tranquilized.  It  was  expedient,  therefore,  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  republic  to  continue  quiet  on  any  terms,  lest  its  wounds 
should  be  torn  open  by  the  dressing. 

Lepidus,  then,  having  alarmed  the  state,  as  with  the  blast  of 
a  tnimpet,  by  his,turbi2ent  harangues,  set  out  for  Etruria,  and 
thence  oron^t  arms  and  an  army  against  Rome.  But  Luta- 
tiu8  Catulus  and  Cnnus  Pompey,  ike  captains  and  ringleaders 
under  Sylla's  tyranny,  had  previously  occupied  the  liirvian 
Imdge,  and  the  Janiculan  hill,  with  another  army.  Being 
reptSsed  by  these  generals  in  the  first  encounter,  and  after- 
ward declared  an  enemy  by  the  senate,  he  fled  back,  without 
loss^  to  Etruria,  and  thence  retired  Uy  Sardinia,  where  he  died 
of  <^ase  and  sorrow  of  mind;  The  conquerors,  which  was 
scarcely  ever  the  case  in  civil  wars,  were  content  with  le-estab- 
hidUng  peace. 


BOOK  IV. 

OHAP.  X.      IBB  nreUBBISCTIOH   07  OATIIiIlllB. 

It  was  in  the  first  place  expensive  indulgence,  and,  in  the 
next^  the  want  of  means  occasioned  by  it,  with  a  &ir  opportu- 

M  Ch.  XXIII.  BothowYidlentvas  it  I]  In  all  the  editaons  the  pasaitfe 
stands,  Sed  qaanium  laikqtte/ax  iUhu  malm  ah  iptd  SvUat  rogo  extvrsUI 
Quantum  lateoue  is  mere  nonsense,  as  all  the  commentators  allow,  except 
Peiixonins,  who  would  make  it  eoTtiyalent  to  quantum  «t  qttam  lat^y  hut,  as 
Poker  remarks,  he  shonld  have  shown  that  other  writers  so  express  them- 
selves. N.  HemsiaB  oonjectnres  quantum  quibmque  lat^;  Duker,  quam 
lati;  Is.  Voflsins,  qudmlanf^^  iatiqtie,  I  have  not  attempted  any  dose  ad- 
herenoe  to  the  text.  MadamelHMaitfwas  inclined  to  expni^l^  both  ^iM^^ 
9od  laUque, 
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kiitj  at  the  uanh  titne  (for  the  Rozmm  foreoBw^e  then  abroad 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  worlds  that  led  OatiKne  to  form  the 
atirocious  design  of  subjugating  nia  country.  With  what-  ao- 
oomplioes  (diiBful  to  relate!)  did  he  undertake  to  murder  the 
senate,  to  assassinate  the  consuls,  to  destroy  the  citj  by  fire,^^ 
to  phind^  the  treasury,  to  subvert  the  entire  government,  and 
to  commit  such  outrages  as  not  even  Hannibal  seems  to  have 
contemplated  I  He  waa  himself  a  patrician ;  ^but  this  was  only 
a  small  con^eration ;  there  were  joined  with  hkn  the  Curii,  the 
Porcir,  the  Syllse,  the-Oethegi,  the  Antromi,  the  Yaigunteii,  the 
Lonffini,  (what  illustrious  families,  what  ornaments  of  the  sen* 
ate  ij  and  Lentulus  also,  who  was  then  praetor*  All  theee  he 
had  as  supporters  in  his  horrid  attempt.  Ab  a  pledge  to  unite 
them  in  the  plot^  human  blood^  waa  introduced,  whtcb,  being 
carried  round  in  bowls,  they  drank  among^  them ;  ai^act  of  the 
utmost  enormity,  had  not  that  been  more  enormous  for  which 
they  drank  it.  Then  would  have  be^i  an  eai  of  this  gkMnous 
empire,  if  the  conspiracy  had  not  happened  in  the  const^ipof 
Cicero  and  Antoniua,  of  whom  one  ^dicicovered  th.e  plot  by  vigi- 
lance, and  the  other  suppressed  it  by  arms. 

13ie  revelation  of  the  atrocious  project  was  made  by  FuMa, 
a  common  hariot^  but  unwilli^  to  be  guilty  of  treason  against 
her  country.  The  consul  Cicero,  accordingly,  having  convoked 
the  senate,  made  a  speech  a^nsl  the  accused,  who  was  then 
present  in  the  house ;  but  nothing  further  was  effected  by  it, 
than  that  the  enemy  made,  off,  openly  and  expressly  declaring'^ 
that  he  would  extinguish  the  l^sune  raised  against  him  by  a 
general  ruin.  He  then  set  out  to  an  army  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Mmilius  in  Etruria,  intending  to  advance  under  arms 
against  the  city.  Lentuhis,  meanwhile,  promising  himself  the 
l^gdom  portended  to  his  £unily  by  the  Sibylline  verses,  disposed 
throughout  the  city,  against  a  day  appointed  by  Catiline,  men, 
combustibles,  and  weapons.      And  not  confined  to  plotting 

w  Ch.  I.  To  destroy  the  city  "by  fire]  JHHringere  incendiU  urhem.  So  ad 
di^rmgendam  UbertaUm^  Sen.  Bene£,  vi.  84,  whero  LipBloa  woiUd  read 
d€8t>nngendam, 

w  Human  blood]  See  Sail.,  Cat.,  c.  22. 

"  Openly  and  erpresaly  deolaringl  Seque  palam  prqfeno  ioMndium,  etc. 
The  passage  is  evidently  conrapt.  Madame  Dacier  wonld  strike  out  pro* 
feaso;  GrsBvius  would  eject  palamy  and  read  ex  prafetao,  adverbially. 
Gronovius  would  read  teque  paiam  pro/eatuSf  etc.,  whi^  VoasiiiB,  Bnpertns, 
snd  apparently  Buker,  i^pprove,  and  whioh  fteems  t9  be  the  only  reasonabl* 
way  of  tforreetmg  the  passage. 
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among  the  pe<^]e  of  the  city,  the  rage  for  the  oonspiraey,  hav- 
ing excited  the  deputiea  of  the  Allobroges,  who  happened  then 
to  be  M  Ebme,  to  give  their  voice  in  fiavor  of  war,  would  have 
spread  beyond  the  Alp,  had  not  a  letter  of  Lentolus  been  inter- 
cepted through  the  information  of  Yultomus.  Hands  wer« 
inunediately  laid  on  the  barbarian  deputies,  by  order  of  Cicero ; 
and  the  praetor  was  openly  convicted  in  the  senate.  When  a 
consultati<m  was  held  about  their  punishment,  Caesar  gave  his 
opinion  that  they  should  be  spared  for  the  sake  of  their  rank. 
Cato.that  they  should  suffer  the  penally  due  to  their  crime. 
Cato^s  advice  being  generally  adopted,  the  traitors  were 
Btrangled  in  prison. 

But  though  a  portioa  of  the  conspirators  were  thus  cut  off^ 
Catiline  did  not  desist  from  his  enterprise.  Marching,  however, 
with  an  army  from  Etruria  against  his  country,  he  was  defeated 
by  a  force  of  Antonius  that  encountered  him  on  the  way.  How 
de^>erate  the  engagement  was,  the  result  manifested ;  for  not  a 
man  of  the  rebei  troops  survived.  Whatever  place  each  had 
occupied  in  the  battle,  that  very  spot,  when  life  was  extinct,  he 
covered  witl^  his  corpse.  Catiline  was  found,  £»r  in  advance  of 
his  men,  among  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy ;  a  most  glorious 
death  had  he  thus  fellen  for  his  country. 

OHAP.   n.       TEX   WAR  9BTWEJBH   OiBSAB  AKD   POMFBT. 

Almost  the  whole  world  being  now  subdued,  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  grown  too  great  to  be  overthrown  by  any  foreign 
power.  Fortune,  in  consequence,  envying  the  sovereign  people 
of  the  earth,  armed  it  to  its  own  destruction.  The  outrages  of 
Marius  and  Cinna  had  already  made  a  sort  of  prelude  within 
the  city,  as  if  by  way  of  trial.  The  storm  of  Sylla  had  thun- 
dered even  further,  but  still  within  the  bounds  of  Italy.  The 
fory  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  as  with  a  general  deluge  or  con- 
flagration, overran  the  cit^,  Italy,  olJier  countries  and  nations, 
and  finally  the  whole  empire  wherever  it  extended  ;  so  that  it 
can  not  properly  be  called  a  cvvU  war,  or  war  with  allies; 
neither  can  it  be  termed  a  foreign  war;  but  it  was  rather  a  war 
eomistinp  of  all  these,  or  even  something  more  than  a  tear.  If 
we  look  at  the  leaders  in  it,  the  whole  of  the  senators  were  on 
one  side  or  the  other ;  if  we  consider  the  armies,  there  were  on 
one  side  eleven  ledons,  and  on  the  other  eighteen,  the  entire 
flower  and  strengUi  of  the  manhood  of  Italy ;  if  we  contem* 
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plate  the  auxiliary  forces  of  the  allieB,  there  were  on  one  side 
levies  of  Gauls  and  Germans,  on  the  other  Deiotams,  Ambar- 
jEanes,  TarooDdimotus,^'  Cotys,  and  all  the  force  of  Thrace,  Oap- 
padocia,  CiUcia,  Macedonia,  Greece,  j£tolia,  and  all  the  East ; 
if  we  regard  the  duration  of  the  war,  it  was  four  years,  a  time 
shcort  in  proportion  to  the  havoc  made  in  it ;  if  we  attend  to 
the  space  and  ground  on  which  it  was  conducted,  it  arose  within 
Italy,  whence  it  spread  into  Gaul  and  Spain,  and,  retdming  from 
the  west,  settled  with  its  whole  force  on  Epirus  and  Thessaly ; 
hence  it  suddenly  passed  into  Egypt,  then  turned  toward  Asia, 
next  fell  upon  Africa,  and  at  mi  wheeled  back  into  Spain, 
where  it  at  length  found  its  termination.  But  the  animosities 
of  parties  did  not  end  with  the  war,  nor  subsided  till  the  hatred 
of  those  who  had  been  defeated  satiated  itself  with  the  murder 
of  the  conqueror  in  the  midst  of  the  dty  and  the  senate. 

The  cause  of  this  calamity  was  the  same  with  Ihat  of  all 
others,  excessive  good  fortune.  For  in  the  consulship  of  Quin- 
tus  Metollus  and  Lucius  Afranius,  when  the  majesty  of  Borne 
predominated  throughout  the  world,  and  Rome  herself  was  cel- 
ebrating,- in  the  theaters  of  Pompey,  her  recent  victories  and 
triumphs  over  Pontns  and  Armenia,  the  overgrown  pow^  of 
Pompey,  as  is  usual  in  similar  cases,  excited  among  the  idle  cit- 
izens a  feeling  oi  envy  toward  him.  Metellus,  discontented  at 
the  dinunntion  of  his  triumph  over  Crete,'*  Oato,  ever  an  enemy 
to  those  in  power,  calumniated  Pompey,  and  raised  a  clamor 
against  his  acts.  Resentment  at  such  conduct  drove  Pon^y 
to  harsh  measures,  and  impelled  him  to  provide  some  support 
for  his  authority.  Orassus  happened  at  that  time  to  be  distm- 
guished  for  &mily,  wealth,  and  honor,  but  was  desirous  to  have 
his  power  still  greater.  Caius  Caesar  had  become  eminent  by 
his  eloquence  and  spirit,  and  by  his  promotion  to  the  consulate. 
Yet  Pompey  rose  above  >  them  both.  Csesar,  ther^ose,  being 
eager  to  acquire  distinction,  Crassus  to  increase  what  he  had 
got,  and  Pompey  to  add  to  his,  and  all  being  equally  covetous 
of  power,  they  readily  formed  a  compact  to  seize  the  govran- 
ment  Striving,,  accordingly,  with  iheir  common  forces,  each 
for  his  own  advancement,  Caesar  took  the  province  of  Gaul, 

M  Ch.  n.  Taroondimotns]  A  j^rince  of  CiHcia ;  Ootys,  a  klnjor  of  Thraoe. 

«*  At  the  diminution  of  his  tnamph  over  Crete]  Ob  tmamMdum  Oteim 
trmn^hum,  "  Not  complainiiu^  witnout  reason,  for  the  neatest  oi&ament 
of  his  triumph,  the  captive  leaaers,  had  been  kept  badk  by  Pompey."  VeU* 
Pat.,ii,40.  l>ion.CaM.,Hb.Kxvi.  *^ 
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(>MBms  that  of  Asia^  Pompey  that  of  Spain;  th^y  had  thj^ea 
yast  armieB,*®  and  thus  the  cmpoa  of  the  worid  was  now  held 
by  these  three  leading  penonages.  Their  government  extended 
through  ten  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period  (for  they 
had  previously  been  kept  in  restraint  by  dread  of  one  another), 
a  rivalry  broke  forth  between  Gssbst  and  Pompey,  consequent 
on  th^  deiith  of  Orassus  amoi^  the  Parthtans,  and  that  of 
Jnlia,  who,  being  married  to  Pompey,  maintained  a  good  nn* 
demtanding  between  the  son-in-law  and  fiilher-in-law  by  means 
of  this  matrimonial  bond.  But  now  the  power  of  Ciesar  was 
an  obf eel  of  jealousy  to  Pompey,  and  the  eminence  of  Pom- 
pey was  offensive  to  Oossar.  The  one  eould  not  bear  an  equal, 
nor  the  o^er  a  superior.  Sad  to  relate,  they  struggled  for 
mastery,  as  if  the  resouroes  of  so  great  an  ^opire  would  not 
suffice  fat  two.  Accordingly,  in  ike  consulship  of  Lentulus 
and  Mareelltts,  ^eir  first  b<»Ml  of  union  being  broken,  the  sen** 
ate,  that  is,  Pompey,  began  to  think  of  a  successor  to  Caesar 
in  the  consulate;  nor  did  Caesar  refuse  to  comply  with  their 
wishes,  if  regard  were  but  had  to  him  at  the  following  eleo- 
tion.  But  the  consulship,  which  ten  tribunes  of  the  peofde, 
with  Pompey's  approbation,  had  recently  decreed  him  in  his 
absence,  was  now,  as  Pompey  remained  neutral,  refused  him. 
It  was  insisted  '^that  he  should  ocnne  and  sue  for  it  accord- 
ing to  ancient  usage."  He,  on  the  other  hand,  demanded 
what  had  been  decreed  him,  and  declared,  that  unless  they 
adhered  to  their  word,  he  would  not  part  with  his  army. 
A  decree  was  accordingly  passed  against  him  as  an  enemy. 

Caesar,  provoked  at  these  proceedings,  resolved  to  secure 
^e  rewards  of  arms  by  means  of  arms.  The  first  scene  of 
action,  in  this  civil  war,  was  Italy,  of  which  •  Pompey  had  oc- 
cupied the  strongholds  with  light  garrisons.  But  Uiey  were 
all  overpowered  by  the  sudden  advance  <^  Caesar.  The  first 
edgnal  for  battle  sounded  fbom  Ariminum,  when  libo  was  ex- 
pdled  from  Etruria,  Thermus  fix>m  Umbria,  and  Dcxnitius  fix»n 
Corfinium.  The  war  would  have  been  finished  without  blood- 
shed, if  Caesar  could  have  surprised  Pompey  at  Brundusium; 
and  he  would  have  surprised  him,  had  he  not  esc2^>ed  by 
night  through  the  barricade  of  the  besieged  harbor.    Dishon- 

••  Three  vaat  armies]  7^  maximM  ^xmvUua,  These  wordft  are  without 
a  verb  in  the  orighia].  ^'Some  verb,**  says  Gnviiu.  '*such  aa  kaiuere^ 
must  have  been  lost  oat  of  the  text ;  or  the  three  woroa  moat  have  been  aoL 
interpolation.'^ 
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on^le  to  relate !  he  that  ^i^ais  recmAy  at  the  head  of  the  senate, 
the  arbiter  of  peace  and  war,  fled  acrojas  the  aea,  over  which  he 
had  onoe  triumphed,  in  a  single  reaad  that  was  8faatt^!«d  and 
almost  dismantled.  Nor  was  Pompey  driven  from  Italy  socmer 
than  the  senate  was  forced  from  the  city,  whidi  Ciesar  having 
entered,  when  it  was  almost  evaciiated  friom  fear  of  him, 
created  himself  consul.  The  saored  treasury,  too,  as  the 
tribunes  were  slow  in  unlocking  it,  he  ordered  to  be  brok^i 
open,  sexadnff  the  revenue  and  property  of  the  Boman  people 
before  he  seized  their  empire. 

Pompey  beii^  driven  off  and  put  to  flighty  Caesar  bought 
it  better  to  ve^iate  the  provinces .  before  proceeding  to  pur- 
sue him.  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  to  be  assured  of  com,  he  se- 
cured by  means  of  his  Ikutenanirg^anJs.  In  Gaul  there  were 
no  remains  of  hostility;  for  he  iumself  had  estabiisl^  peaoe 
in  it.  But  Marseilles,  when  he  wished  to  pass  through  it  in 
his  way  to  the  Spanish  armies  of  Pon:q>ey,  veiilwred  to  shut  h^ 
gates  against  him.  llie  unhi^y  city,  <lesir<»is  of  peace,  fell 
into  a  war  through  fear  of  war.  Bn^  as  it  was  fortified  with 
walls,  he  left  it  to  be  reduced  for  him  in  his  absence.  The 
men  of  this  GieeiE  city,  in  oppodtion  to  the  effeminacy  of  its 
character,"  ventured  to  break  through  the  enemy's  lines,  to  set 
Are  to  their  machines,  and  engage  them  with  their  vessels. 
But  Brutus,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  si^e  had  been  en- 
trusted^  defeated  them  by  hind  and  sea,  and  utterly  subdued 
them.  At  lei^th,  when  ihey  sunrendered,  every  thing  was 
taken  from  them,  except,  what  they  valued  above  every  thing, 
their  liberty. 

In  ^>ain,  a  doubtful,  varied,  and  bloody  contest  awaited  Csesar 
with  Petreius  and  Afranius,  the  generals  of  Pomp^,  whom, 
when  they  were  lying  encamped  at  BerdK;  near  Ihe  nver  fiico- 
tis,  he  attempted  to  besiege  and  to  cut  them  off  from  the  town. 
In  the  mean  time^  by  an  overflow  of  the  river  in  the  ^xring,  he 
himself  was  prevented  from  getting  provisions.  Thus  las  camp 
was  assailed  by  £»nine,  and  the  besieger  was  himself  in  a  man* 
ner  besieged  But  when  the  river  subsided,  it  left  the  plains 
free  for  devastation  imd  contest    Cassar  then  pressed  fiercely 

•»  In  opposition  to  the  effeminacy  of  its  tjTiaracter]  Hhnpro  mdUUU  nomi- 
nis,  **  liot  in  ftcoordanee  with  report,  which  reprdeented  all  the  Qrei^B, 
not  excepting  those  of  Marseilles  at  thsA  period,  as  unwaiUke  ^d  spiritieps ; 
Ibr  that  the  people  of  that  citr  had  then  djB^nenfted  fiom  tbe&  #ormer 
reputation  for  valor,  is  shown  by  Bos  on  CicVlSp*  Att,  z.  12.'*  Jhthr. 
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tipon  the  enemy,  and,  Laving  overtaken  them  as  they  vi^ere  re- 
treating to  Cehiberia,  forced  th^n  with  a  mole  and  line  of 
eircumvaliation,  and  consequent  privation  of  water,  to  capit- 
ulate. 

Hitber^Spain  was  thna  secured ;  nor  did  Farther  Spain  long 
resist  For  what  could  one  legion  do  after  five  had  heen  de- 
feated ? .  Yarro,  therefore,  readily  submitting,  Cadiz,  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar,  the  ocean,  and  every  thing  else  acknowledged  the 
supenor  fortunes  of  Caesar.  Fortune^  however,  in  Blyricum  and 
Africa,  made  some  attempt  against  him  in  his  absence,  as  if 
on  purpose  that  his  successes  might  be  made  more  striking  by 
something  unBstrorable.  For  when  Dolabella  and  Antony, 
who  were  ordered  to  secure  the  entrance  to  the  Adriatic,  had 
pitched  their  camps,  the  fbnner  on  the  Ulyrian,  the  latter  on' 
the  Cuiktan  shore,*'  at  a  time  when  Pompey  was  master  c^  a 
vast  extent  of  sea,  Octavius  Libo,.Fompey's  heutenant-genenil, 
suddenly  suirounded  both  of  them  with  a  large  force  from  the 
fleet  Famine  forced  Antony  to  surrender.  Some  flat  boats 
sent  to  his  assistance-  by  Basilus,  such  as  want  of  ships  had 
obliged  them  to  make,  wwe  caught,  as  it  were,'  in  a  net,  by 
means  of  ropes  stretched  under  the  water,  through  a  new  con- 
trivance of  the  Cilicians  in  Pompey's  service.  Two  of  them, 
however,  the'  tide  brought  off;  but  one,  which  bore  some  men 
of  Opitergium,  struck  upon  the  shallows,  and  underwent  a  fate 
deserving  to  be  remembered  by  posterity.  A  party  of  some- 
thing less  than  a,  thousand  men*'  sustained,  £or  a  whole  day, 
the  weapons  of  an  army  that  entirely  surrounded  them ;  and, 
-when  their  valor  had  no  way  of  escape,  they  agreed,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  surrender,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  tribune  Vul- 
teius,  to  k^l  one  another. 

In  Africa  the  valor  of  Curio  was  equalled  by  his  ill-fdrtune ; 
for,  being  sent  to  secure  that  province,  and  elated  with  the  con- 
quest aiid  rout  of  Yarus^  he  was  unable  to  make  a  stand  against 
the  sudden  arrival  of  king  Juba  and  the  Mauretanian  cavalry. 
Aflter  he  was  d^eated,  he  might  have  fled ;  but  shame  prompted 
him  to  die  with  the  army  which  was  lost  by  his  rashness. 

But  fortune  now  summoning  the  pair  of  combatants,  destined 

«»  Carictan  shore]  CwrieUoo  Utore.  "  From  Cnricta,  a  town  at  the  en- 
tranoe  of  the  Adiiatio,  called  by  Ptolemy  JS.ovpiKTay  Saimatwu.  The 
.oopiea^vfuy  greatly ;  some  have  VorcprcBo  ;  others  OreUco* 

«9  A  thoaeand  wetil  Not  in  one  boat;  though  it  would  aeem  to  be  bo 
from  the  text 
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to  contend  for  the  empire  of  the  world,  Pompej  fixed  <»i  Epinu 
for  the  geat  of  war^Etre,  nor  was  Caesar  slow  to  meetxhhn ;  for, 
having  settled  every  thing  in  his  rear,  he  set  sail,  though  the 
middle  of  winter  obstructed  his  passage  by  un&yorable  weather, 
to  punue  the  war ;  and,  having  pitched  his.  cainp  at  Oricum, 
and  finding  that  part  of  his  forces,  which  had  been  left  with 
Antony  for  want  x>f  ships,  niade  some  delay  at  Bnmdusuim,  he 
grew  so  impatient,  that,  to  get  them  over,  he  attempted  to  sail 
alone  in  a  spy-boat  at  midnight,  though  die  sea  was  tempestifc- 
ously  agitated  by  the  wind.  A  saying  of  his  to  the  master  of 
the  boat,  who  was  alarmed  #it  the  greatness  of  the  danger,  is 
well  remembered;  ^^What  dost  thou  fear!  Thou  earnest 
Caesar." 

When  the  foopces  of  Caesar  and  P<Hnpey  were  assianbled  from 
every  quarter,  and  their  camps  were  pitched  at  no  gceat  dis- 
tance, the  plans  conceived  by  the  generals  were  widely  differ- 
ent Caesar,  naturally  danng,  and  eager  to  bring  .the  affair  to 
a  conclusion,  displayed  his  troops,  and  challenged  and  harassed 
the  enemy,  soknetimes  by  besieging  their  camp,  which  he  had 
inclosed  with  a  wall  oi  sixteen  miles  in  circuit;  ^(but  what  hurt 
could  a  siege  do  to  those  who,  from  the  sea  beipg  open,  had 
abundance  of  supplies)  ?  sometimes  by  fruitless  at&cks  on  Dyr- 
rachuim  (a  place  which  even  its  situation  rendered  impregnar 
ble),  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  constant  engagements  with  their 
parties  as  they  sallied  out  (at  which  time  the  extraordinary 
valor  of  Scaeva,  the  centurion,  was  displayed,  into  whose  shield 
a  hundred  and  twenty  weapons  penetrated),**  as  well  as  by 
plundering  such  cities  as  had  joined  Pompey,  among  which  he 
wasted  Oricum,  and  Gomphi,  and  other  strongholds  of  Theasaly. 
To  counteract  these  attempts,  Pompey  contrived  delays,  and 
decline  to  fight,  in  order  that  he  might  wear  out  the  ensmjy 
who  were  hemmed  in  on  all  sides^  with  want  of  ]»*ovislons,  and 
that  the  ardor  of  his  impetuous  opponent  might  be  exhausted. 
Bui  tiie  prudent  plan  of  the  general  did  not  lon^  avail  him; 
the  soldiers  found  fault  with  the  inaction  in  which  they  were 
kept,  the  allies  with  the  protraction  of  the  war,  and  the  nobility 
with  the  general's  love  of  power.  Thus  the  fates  hurrying  him 
on,  Thessaly  was  chosen  as  the  theater  for  battle,  and  the  des- 

**  A  hundred  and  twenty  weapons  penetrated]  GeiUwn  atqua  vi^isUi  Uim 
Bedere,  Some  copies  have  eewtum  <dgue  guadra^fwtd.  In  Cseear,  b.  o.  iii. 
M,  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  hofeB  in  the  ahieUL  was  a  huidred  and 
thirty. 
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tiny  oi  the  citr/tfae  empire,  and  the  whde  ci  numkiiid,  was 
comhiitted  to  the  plains  of  Philipgi.  Never  did  forlime  behold 
so  many  of  the  forces,  or  so  much  of  the  dignity,  of  the  Roman 
people  collected  in  one  piiace.  More  than  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  were  assembled  in  the  two  armies,  besides  the  auxili- 
ary troops  of  kings  and  nations.  Nor  were  there  ever  more 
manifest  signs  <^  some  approadiii^  destruction ;  the  escape  of 
victims,  swarms  ci  bees  settlmg  on  the  standards,  and  darlmefia 
in  the  day^  time :  while  the  general  himself,  in  a  dream  by 
night,  heard  a  clapping  of  hands  in  his  own  theater  at  Rome, 
whieh  rung  in  his  ears  like  the  beatmg  of  breasts  in  sorrow ; 
and  he  appeared  in  the  morning  (an  unlucky  omen)  !  clad  in 
black  in  the  center  of  Ihe  army. 

As  to  the  army  of  Caesar,  it  was  never  possessed  of  greater  • 
spirit  and  alacrity.  It  was  on  his  side  that  the  trumpets  £rst 
sounded,,  and  the  darts  were  first  discharged.  The  javelin  of 
Crastimu,  too,  was  notieed  as  that  of  the  ^ginner  of  the*  battle ; 
who,  being  soon  after  found  among  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy, 
with  a  sword  thrust  into  hb  mon&,  proved  by  the  strangeness  of 
the  wound  the  eagerness  and  rage  with  which  he^oughU  Nor 
was  the  issue  of  the  contest  less  wonderful.  For  though  Pompey 
had  so  much  larger  a  number  of  horse,  that  he  seemed  capable 
of  easily  henmiing  in  Csesar,  he  was  himself  hemmed  in. 
When  they  had  fought  a  l<)us  time  without  advantage  on  either 
nde,  and  Pompey's  cavahy  had  galloped  forward  at  his  com- 
mand from  one  of  the  wings,  the  Gennan  cohorts  on  the  other 
side,  at  a  given  signal,  suddenly  met  the  hcffse  in  their  course 
with  so  furious  a  charge,  that  the  cavalry  seemed  to  be  but  in* 
&ntTy,  and  the  infantry  to  advance  witli  the  force  of  cavalry. 
On  the  overthrow  oi  the  retreating  horse  followed  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  light^armed  foot.  Consternation  then  spreading 
wider  and  wi&r,  and  the  troops  of  Pompey  throwing  each 
other  into  confusion,  the  slaughter  of  the  rest  was  effected  as 
with  one  hand,**^  nor  did  any  thing  contribute  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  army  so  much  as  its  magnitude.  Csesar  exerted  him^- 
self  greatly  in.  the  battle,  acting  a  middle  part  as  it  were,  be- 
tween a  commander  and  &  soldier.  Some  sayings  of  his,  too, 
which  fell  from  him  as  he  rode  about,  were  caught  up  ;  one  of 
which  was  cruel,  but  judicious  and  conducive  to  the  victory, 

«•  As  -with,  cne^  haDd;^  Quati  UH&.manu.    ^*Th&t  is,  very  easily,  witlumt 
efliort;  no  groat  foroe  bemg  neoeaaaiy  to  affeot  iL'*  Sty^erUu, 
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•*  Soldiers,  st^ke  at  the  face ;"  anotber,  uttered  wlien  be  was  in 
pursuit,  was  intended  only  .for  effect,  **  Spare  your  country- 
men." 

Happy  had  Pompey  been,  though  in  misfortune,  had  the 
same  fate  that  overwhelmed  his  army  fallen  upon  bimselt  He 
survived  his  honor,  to  flee  on  horseback,  wilh  more  disgrace, 
through  Thessalian  Tempe ;  to  reach  Lesbos  in  one  small  ves- 
sel; to  be  driven  from  Syedrse,'*  and  to  meditate,  upon  a  desert 
rock  of  Cilicia,  an  escape  to  Parthia,  Africa,  op  B^ypt ;  and, 
finally,  to  die  on  the  shore  of  Pelusium,  in  sight  of  hk  wife  and 
children,  at  the  word  of  a  most  contemptible  prince,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  eunuchs,  and,  that  nothii^  might  be  wanting  to  his 
calamities,  by  the  sword  of  Septimius,  a  deserter  from  Ms  own 
•army. 

With  the  death  of  Pompey  who  would  not  have  supposed 
that  the  war  had  been  concluded  ?  But  the  ashes  of  the  fire 
of  Thessaly  burst  forth  into  flame  again  with  much  more  vio- 
lence and  heat  than  before.  In  Egypt,  indeed,  a  war  aroee 
against  CsBsar  without  the  influence  of  the  Roman  faction. 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Alexandria,  having  committed  the  crowning 
atrocity  of  the  civil  war,  and  assured  himself  of  the  friendship  of 
Caesar  by  means  of  Pompey^s  head,  but  Fortane,  at  the  same  time, 
detnandmg  vengeance  for  the  manes  of  so  ffreat  a  man,  an  op- 
portunity for  her  purpose  was  not  long  wantu^.  Cleopatra,  the 
singes  sister,  falling  at  the  feet  of  C»sar,  entreated  that  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  might  be  restored  to  her.  The  damsel*'  had 
beauty,  and  its  att^'actions  were  heightenied  by  the  circumstance 
that,  being  such  as  she  wasj  she  seemed  to  hav^e  suffered  injus- 
tice ;  while  Caesar  had  a  dislike  for  the  king*'  her  brother,  who 
had  sacrificed  Pompey  to  Hie  fortune  of  paity,  and  not  from  re- 
gard to  Caesar,  and  who  wotild  have  doubtless  have  treated  Cae- 
sar himself  in  a  similar  manner,  had  his  interest  required  it 
Caesar,  desiring  that  Cleopatra  should  be  reinstated  m  power, 
was  immediately  beset  in  the  palace  by  the  same  persons  that 
had  assassinated  Pompey ;  but  with  wonderful  bravery,  though 

••  Briyen  from  Syedroe]  PviUui  Smdris,  "Syedra  is  mentioned  by 
Ftolemy  among  the  maritime  towns  of  Cilicia ;  Stephanns  calls  it  a  <nty  of 
iMorift)  wfaioliis.crften  confDiuided  with  OiHeia."  iS!ii2ifki«tif«.  Bef(»re  Sid- 
zoasiiis  the  reading  was/m2m  {ot  j^uUus)  JSEedrie^  which  ^nzzled  all  the 
editors. 

•T  Damsel]  PueUa, 

«•  DfiUke  for  the  Mngf  etc.]  Odk^  ipehu  regis,  etc  There  seems  to  he 
something  waotifl^  Id  4he  text  here,  «&  FpemsheaiNis  and  Doker  oba«rv«. 
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only  with  a  small  body  of  ttoope,  he  withstood  the  efforts  of  a 
numeroHS  anny.  In  the  first  place,  by  setting  &re  to  the  neigh* 
boring  houses  and  dockyards,  he  kept  at  a  distance  the  darts 
of  his  eager  enemies,  and  then  snddenly  made  his  escape  to  the 
island  of  Pharos.  Being  driyen  from  thence  into  the  sea^  he 
swam  ofi^  with  wonderful  good  fortune,  to  his  fleet  that  lay  at 
hand,  leaving  his  military  cloak  in  the  water;  whether  by 
chance,  or  with  a  view  to  its  receiving,  instead  of  himself^  the 
shower  ^6f  darts  and  stones  hurled  by  the  enemy.  At  length 
being  taken  up  by  the  men  of  his  fleet,  and  attacking  the 
ememy  on  all  sides  at  once,  he  made  atonement  to  the  maues 
of  his  son-in4aw  by  a  conquest  of  that  perfidious  nation.  The- 
odottts  the  king's  guardian,  the  author  of  the  whole  war,  and' 
Pothinus  and  Ganymede,  monsters  that  were  not  even  men, 
after  fleeing  in  various  directions  over  sea  and  land,  were  cut 
ioflT  by  death.  The  body  of  the  king  himself  was  found  buried 
in  the  mnd  of  the  river,  distinguished  by  a  golden  coat  of 
mail. 

In  Asia,  too,  there  arose  a  new  commotion  from  Pontus,  For- 
tune a^arently,  and  as  it  were  purposely,  taking  this  opportu- 
nity to  terminate  tiie  kingdom  of  Mithridates,  that  as  the  &ther 
was  oononered  by  Pompey,  the  son  might  be  conquered  ly 
Caesar.  KiDg  Phamaces^  presuming  more  on  our  disselisions 
than  on  hia  own  valor,  poured  into  Oappadoeia  with  an  array 
ready  for  action.  But  Caesar,  engaging  him,  overthrew  him  in 
one  battle,  and  that^  as  I  may  say,  not  an  entire  one,  ialling 
npon  him  like  lightning^,  which,  in  one  and  tt^e  same  moment, 
comes,  strikes,  and  ia  gone."'  Nor  was  it  a  vain  boast  on  .the 
part  of  CsBsar,  ^^that  &e  ^lerny  was  conquered  before  he  was 
seen."  » 

Such  were  the  occurrences  with  foreign  enemies.  But  in 
A^ca,  he  had  a  fiercer  contest  with  his  own  countrymen  than 
at  Pharsalia.    A  tide  of  civil  fury  had  driven  the  relics  of  the 

«•  Comes,  strikes,  and  is  gone]  VenU,  pereuaaU,  abaceiaii.  He  nses  the  pro- 
terperfeets  for  the  sa^ie  of  greater  e£Eect,  as^Pearoe  imaged  thatLongums 
Ms^edi  the  aorists  in  sect,  i.,  ^^of  d^— ra  TturpdyfiaTa  duajv  ax^irrot;  irdvra 
die^fMfoef  KoX  tiiv  rov  (rnropo^  ivdi^  dSpoav  tvtdit^aro  dvvofuVy  which 
passage 'Smith,  believing  in  Pearoe,  translated,  ''The  sal^lime^wiih  the 
rapid  force  ot  lightning,  has  borne  down  all  before  it.  and  shown  at  one 
stroke,  the' compact  nught  of  g^ins.'*  Both  should  nave  known  better. 
Minellins  aptly  compares  Veil.  Pat.,  ii.  7 :  ^o  vix  cpedidmm  Um  matiw^ 
ionium  wbtmjhrwim,  conokUmti  rmurr^tim.  See  SaiL,  Jug.,  e.  106,  «an«toi 
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riiipwrteked  pttty  to  fhn  <k>imtr3r ;  vdi^a^  indeed  we  ahoaH 
hiurdlj  call  Hiem,  but  rather  a  eom{>lete  warlike  fouoe.  The 
strength  (^  the  party  had  rather  been  separated  thaa  defeated. 
The  yer^  cahunitjr  of  the  g^ieral  had  strengthened  the  obliga- 
tion^* of  dieir  military  oath ;  nor  did  the  suooeeding  lendem 
fi^ow  any  degeneracy ;  for  the  names  of  Cato  and  Sdpio  had  a 
sufficiently  effectiye  sound  in  the  room  of  that  of  Pompe^.  To 
the  force  on  that  aide  was  added  Juba,  king  of  Mauritama,  as  if 
that  Cnsar  might  carry  his  ocmquests  the  further.  There  was 
therefore  no  difference  in  HbA  fields  of  PharaiJia  and  Thi^ua, 
except  that  the  efforts  of  the  Camaiiaas  were  gi«ater.«&d  m(»e 
yigorouSy  as  being  indignant  that  the  war  should  have  gxowa  up 
after  ''^^  dei^  of  Fompey.  The  trumpeters  {what  haA.  never 
happened  before)  sounded  a  diai^  of  themselves^  before  the 
general  gave  an  order  for  it  The  overthrow  began  with  Juba, 
whose  elephants,  new  to  war,  and  lately  lM*ought  from  tilie. 
woods,  were  startled  at  the  sudden  noise,  and  his. army  imme- 
diately took  to  flight  '  Nor  were  the  leaders  too  brave^*  to  flee, 
though  the  deaths  of  them  all  were  not  inglorious.  Sd^o  got 
off  in  a  ship,  but,  as  the  enemy  overtook  him,  he  thmat  nis 
sword  into  lus  bowels,  and  when  some  one  asked  whtirt  he  totu, 
he  returned  this  answer,;  ^The  general  is  well.^  .  Juba^  having 
betak^  himself  to  his  palace,  and  havii^  banqueted  siimptu- 
ouflly  on  the  following  day  with  Petreitts,  the  otnnpanion  of  his 
flight,  offered  himself,  at  table,  in  the  notidst  of  their  eupa,  to  be 
killed  by  his  hand.  Petieius  slew  both  Juba  and  himseK^  and 
the  half-consumed  meats,  and  funeral^  dishes,"  were  mixed  with 
the.blood  of  a  king  and  a  Boman.  Cato  was  not  at  the  hatlle, 
but,  halving  pitched  his  camp  on  the  Bagtada,  guaided  Utica, 
as  a  second  barrier  of  Africa.  Hearing,  however,  of  the  de&ai 
of  his  party,  he  did  not  hesitated  die,  but  even  dieerfolty;  as 
became  a  wise  man,  hastened  his  own  death.  XMsmusing  hit 
son  and  attendants  with  an  embrace,  and  readitig  in  the  night, 

79  Had  Btrength^ed  the  pbligatioii,  etc]  By  exdtiiig  them  to  avenge  hb 
deskh. 

n  Kor  were  the  leaders  too  brave,  eto.]  M  dwMforHki  mmmh  yifugerttd^ 
etc]  Thus  Btanda  the  passage  in  Dnker's  edition,  and  aimoat  aU  others, 
thoiu^  Sahnasiiui  looff  iU(Q  sohatitated  iMe,  mid  Fremshemins,  Madame  Ba- 
eler,Texiaoiiii]S,  and  Duler  himaeli;  admitted  that  the  sense  demffided  the 
altersliaD. 

.  7*  Fiinenl  dishes]  PnatnUxUa  fertulCL    Because  Fetrdns  and  Juba  slew 
themselYes  over  them. 

having  been  the  other. 
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by  the  Hgfat  of  a  lamp,  that  book  of  Plato  vhich  treats' 
of  tiie  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  afterward  rested  a  while, 
bat,  aboat  the  nrat  watdi,  having  drawn  his  sword,  he 
pierced  his  breast,  which  he  had  uncovered  with  his  hand,  more 
than  onoe.  After  this  ^e  surgeons  would  needs  trouble  him 
with  Rasters,  whidi  he  endured  till  they  were  gone,  and  then 
opened  the  gashes  afresh,  when  a  vast  quantity  of  blood  issuing 
forth  made  his  dying  hands  sink  on  the  wounds. 

But  as  if  there  had  hitherto  been  no  fighting,  war,  and  the 
party  of  Pompey,  arose  again ;  and  Spain  exceeded  Africa  in 
the  struggle  as  much  as  Africa  had  exceeded  Thessaly.  What 
Aow  attracted  great  regard  to  the  party,  was,  that  the  two  gen-* 
ends  were  brothers,  and  that  two  Pompeys  had  appeared 
instead  of  one.  Never,  there£[>re,  were  there  fiercer  encounters, 
or  with  such  ckibious  success.  First  <^  all,  Varus  and  Didius, 
the  lieutenant-generals,  engaged  at  the  very  mouth  of  the 
Ocean.'*  But  their  vessels  bad  a  harder  contest  with  the  sea, 
than  with  one  another.  For  the  Ocean,  as  if  it  would  punish 
ihe  discord  of  Mow-citiaens,  destroyed  both  fleets  by  ship- 
vneck.  What  an  awful  scene  was  it,  when  waves,  storms,  men, 
dhips,  and  arms,  mingled  in  contentioti  at  the  same  time !  Odu* 
sider,  too,  the  fri^tful  nature  of  the  situation  itself ;  the  shores 
of  Spaiii,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Mauretauia  on  the  other,  clos- 
ing as  it  were  together ;  the  internal  and  exterual  seas/^  and 
the  piUars  <^  Hercules  overhanging  them,  while  all  around 
was  agitated  with  a  battle  and  a  tempest 
'  Soon  afler,  they  applied  themselves,  in  various  quarters,  to 
the  sieges  of  ci^es,  which,  between  the  leaders  on  one  side  and 
the  other,  paid  a  severe  penalty  for  their  alliance  with  Rome. 
Of  the  batUes,  the  last  was  fought  at  Munda.  Here  the  contest 
was  not  attended  with  Caesar's  previous  success,  but  was  long 
doubtful  and  threatening,  so  that  Fortune  seemed  evidently  hes- 
itating how  to  act  Csesar,  too,  before  the  battle,  was  more 
low-spirited  than  ordinary,  whether  from  meditating  on  the  in- 
stability of  human  things,  from  feeling  a  mistrust  of  his  long- 
continued  prosperity,  or  from  dreading  Pompey's  fate  after 
having  attained  Pompey's  station.  .  But  in  the  course  of  the 

74  At  tho  very  month  of  the  Ocean]  Inipto  otUo  Oeearn,  Near  the  stndts 
of  Oihnditer.  ^*  Not  far  from  Crantia,  aa  Dion.,  lib.  zUii.,  has  it,  or  Carteia, 
Hiitiiui  de  Bell.  Hiapan.,  o.  8S.^*  IMmhanUut, 

.  n  The  ii^emal  and  external  aeaa]  Mtre  «t  iniestwum  tt  €xiemwn.  The 
Meditemneanaea,  within  the  atndt  of  Qibraltfff,  and  the  Ctaeamritbont  it. 
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iMitde  there  occmiied  tn  iuddent,  sticli  as  no  man  ever  remem- 
bered to  have  heard  of  before. ;  .for  when  the  two  anniesy-equal 
in  fortone,  had  been  wholly  engaged  in  mutual  alanghter,  there 
hi^pened  suddenly,  in  the  greatest  heat  of  the  combat^  a  deep 
silence,  as  if  by  common  consent,  on  both  sides.  Thia  was  an 
expression  of  general  feelingJ**  At  last  came  the  dire  nusfbr- 
tune,  strai^  to  the  eyes  of  Osesar,  that  after  foisrteen  years  of 
service,  his  tried  body  of  veterans  gave  ground.  They  did  not 
indeed  flee,  but  they  seemed  to  resist  rather  from  being^  ashamed 
to  retreat  than  from  real  courage.  6priDgi];ig  off  his  hoae^ 
therefore,  he  rushed  like  a  madman  to  the  front  of  the  battle, 
where  he  staid  and  encouraged  those  that  were  shrinkiiig^  and 
made  his  influence  felt  through  the  whole  body  with  eye,  hand, 
and  voice.  Yet,  in  the  Confosion,  he  is  said  to  h^ve  meditated 
death,  and  to  have  shown  plainly  by  Im  looks  that  he  was  in- 
clined to  hasten  his  end,  had  not  Ave  battalions  of  the  enemy, 
which  then  marched  across  the  field,  and  which  had  been  sent 
by  Labienus  to  defend  the  camp  that  wa^  in  dai^;^,.  caused  an 
appearance  of  flight.  Thus  the  crafty  general  either  believed, 
or  took  advantage  of  the  movement  to  nciake  it  aj^ar ;  and,  ad* 
vancing  on  the  enemy  as  if  they  were  fleeing,  he  both  raised 
the  courage  of  his  own  men,  and  damped  that  of  his  opponents. 
The  party  of  Cadsar,  thinking  themselves  conquerors^  pressed 
forward  with  greater  spirit ;  tb^t  of  Pompey,  supposing  some  on 
their  side  to  be  fleeing,  commended  a  general  flight.  How 
great  the  slaughter  of  the  enemy  waa,  and  how  great  the  rage 
and  fury  of  the  conquerors,  may  be  estimated  from  the  following 
circumstance.  The  fugitives  from  the  battle  having-  taken  refuge 
in  Munda,  and  Caesar  giving  orders  that  they  should  immediately 
be  besieged,  a  rampart  was  formed  of  dead  bodies  heaped  one 
im  anotb^r,  which  wei^e  held  together  by  being^  stuck  through 
with  lances  and  javelins ;  a  spectacle  that  would  have  been  hw- 
rible  even  among  barbarians. 

When  Pompey 's  sons  had  lost  all  hope  of  victory,  Gaescmioa, 
having  overti^en  Cnaaus,  who  had  fled  Jrom  the  fleld  of  battle^ 
and  was  making  his  way,  with  a  woipid  in  his  leg,  to  some  de&- 

2^  This  was  an  expression  of  general  feelitig]  Sio  omnium  wtuut  erat. 


^  These  words  are  a  ooufcemptible  gloss."  lytmihMwm*  ^^  I  think  other- 
wise ;  Floras  means  that  all  the  SGOdiers^  by  this  aite&oe,  testified  Whait  thegr 
felt,  namely,  that  they  -wished  an  end-to  he  pnt  to  civil  ocmtention."  €hrt^ 
wuM,  >'  If  this  was  Floms's  meaning,  ha  onghfc  to  have  expresMd  it  tuK% 
pUinly,  by  adding  eg  prefixing  sofnfitning  to  the  woiwb*"  Afar. 
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ert  and  6olitaiy  phe^  dew  bim  in  the^  town  c^  Lanroji,  stiU 
fighting,  and  proving  tliat  bis  spirit  was  not  utterly  brokeiu 
Fortune,  meanwhile,  hid  Sexl^is  in  Oeltiberia,  and  leaerved  him 
for  other  wars  afiter  Caesar's,  time. 

Caesar  returned  triumphant  to  bis  native  city.  The  Rhine^ 
the  Rhone,  and  the  subjugated  Ocean  formed  of  gold,  repre- 
sented bis  first  triumph,  for  Gaul.  The  second  was  for  Egypt ; 
when  the  Nile,  Arsinoe,  and  the  Pharos  burning  like  fire,  were 
displayed/^  The  third  was  for  Phamaces  and  Pontus.  The 
fourth  was  displayed  for  Juba  and  the  Moors,  and  twic»-con- 
quered  Spain.  But  Pharsali%  Thapsus,  and  Munda,  were  no^ 
where  to  be. seen;  yet  bow  much  greater  were  thoae  actions  iot 
which  he  bad  no  triumph  !^" 

There  was  now,  at  last,  an  end  of  hostilities.  The  peace  Uiat 
followed  was  free  from  bloodshed,  and  atonement  was  made  ht 
the  war  by  clemency.  No  one  was  put  to  death  by  Caesar's  or-> 
der  except  Afianius,  (it  was  enough  that  be  bad  pardoned  him 
once)  and  Faustus  Sylla,  (be  had  learned  to  be  afraid  of  sons-in-* 
Uw)"  and  the  daughter  of  Pompey  with  her  children  by  Sylla ; 

77  ArBhK>e--dlBplayed]7ft/r0u2M— ^r«Mk)e.  Madame  Dacier  thinks  thai 
hf  Axsinoa  Floras  means  the  picture  of  a  city  of  that  name ;  Duker  sajK 
poses  that  he  intends  the  portrait  of  Arsinoe,  the  sister  of  Cleopatra,  but  ob^ 
serres  that  he  mnst  have  erred  fh}in  not  knowing  that  Arsinoe  her^eff  waa 
led  in  triuny^k  with  other  ooptivea,  aa  is  told  bv  Bion  Oaasiita^  Mb.  zliii. 
FereuVum  was  a  sort  of  fhune  or  stage  on  which  things  were  earned  in  tri- 
nmpbal  processions. 

78  For  which  he  had  no  trinmph]  He  did  not  ti:inmph  on  account  of  those 
battles,  says  Freinshemius,  because  in  them  he  had  conquered,  not  for« 
eiders,  but  his  own  coantXTmen.  See.iii.  2,^^  fin,  "  Yet  that  the  Tepresent* 
ations  of  the  contests  at  Pharsalus  and  Thapsus^s  well  as  the  portraits  ot 
the  brave  men  who  fell  in  them,  Scipio,  Cato^  and  Petreius,  were  carried  in  tri> 
mnph,  is  stated  by  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  lib.  li. ;  *  *  *  *  that  he  triunphed, 
amih  time,  for  his  victory  over  the  Pompeys  at  Munda,  is  testified  both  by 
Dion  Cassius,  1.  xlni..  and  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Caesar."  JDuher. 

»»  And  Faustus  Sylla,  (ho  had  learned  to  be  aiVaid  of  sons-in-laws),  etc.] 
M  MMiktm  SuUam :  didveerat  gei^erot  Hmere  :  fUamqve  Pompeii  oumpairW' 
elibus  e^  SuUd,  Under  the  term  sons-in-law  Floras  comprehends  Pompey 
and  Faustus  Sylla.  Csesar  had  learned  from  Pompey  to  dread  a  eonrirHavf, 
and  be  now  dreaded  Faustus  Sylla,  who,  as  Floras  appears  to  think,  waa 
his  ^and»onr4n-law,  by  having  married  rompey^s  daughter.    But  on  this 

Soint  Floras,  as  Qrsevius  remarks,  is  in  error,  for  Julia,  Csesar^s  daugbter, 
led  childless :  and  Faustus  Sylla^s  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Pompey 
by  another  wife  did  not  at  all  connect  him  with  Cseaar.  To  the  word  pamt- 
elibus  no  critic  has  professed  to  give  a  satisfiustory  sense ;  it  admits,  indeed, 
of  no  explanation,  for  patrueUe  is  a  ^^  cousin-german,"  and  to  whom  can  we 


suppose  that  Floras  called  the  children  of  Faustus  Sylla  <^  cousin-germans  ?" 
I  nave,  therefore,  instead  of  it.  adopted  parcvUe^  the  conjecture  of  Peri- 
zonins,  approved  both  by  Groviua  and  Doker. 
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« 
in  which  pToceeding  regard  was  had  to  posterity/^  His  ooim- 
trymen,  therefore,  being  not  ungrateful,  all  kinds  of  honors^ere 
conferred  on  him  as  the  sole  governor  of  the  state ;  as  statues  in 
the  temples,  a  radiant  <^own  to  wear  in  the  theater,  a  raised 
seat  in  the  senate-house,  a  cupola  on  his  own  house,  and  a 
month  in  the  heavens.  He  was,  besides,  called  Father  of  his 
country,  and  Perpetual  Dictator ;  and  at  last,  whether  with  his 
own  consent  is  doubtful,  the  ensigns  of  royalty  were  offered  him 
on  the  Rostra  by  the  consul  Antony. 

But  ail  these  honors  were  but  as  decorations  laid  on  a  victim 
doomed  to  die.  The  envy  of  others  overcame  the  clemency  of 
the  ruler,  and  his  very  power  of  conferring  benefits  was  insup- 
portable to  the  free.  Nor  was  long  delay  granted  him,  before 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  others  of  the  nobility,  conspired  to  put 
him  to  death.  How  great  is  the  power  of  late  1  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  conspiracy  had  spread  widely ;  an  account  of  it,  on 
the  very  day  fixed  for  its  execution,  had  been  presented  to  Cffisar 
himself;  nor  was  he  able,  when  he  samficed,  to  find  one  in  a 
hundred  victims  propitious.  Yet  he  ventured  into  the  senate- 
house,  meditating  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians.  Hero^ 
as  he  was  sitting  in  his  curole  chm^  the  senate  fell  upon  him, 
and  he  was  struck  to  the  ground  with  three-an4-twenty  wounds. 
Thus  he,  who  had  deluged  the  world  with  the  blood  of  his  coun- 
trymen, deluged  the  senate-house  at  last  with  his  own. 

CHAP.    ni.       C^SAR   AUOUSTUS. 

The  Roman  people,  when  Caesar  and  Pompey  were  killed, 
thought  that  they  had  returned  to  their  state  of  pristine  free- 
dom ;  and  they  would  have  returned  to  it,  had  neither  Pompey 
left  children,  nor  Caesar  an  heir;  or,  \rhat  was  worse,  had  not 
Antony,  once  the  sharer  and  afterward  the  rival  of  Caesar's 
power,  survived  to  be  the  incendiary  and  disturber  of  the  Suc- 
ceeding age.  For  as  Sextus  Pompey  sought  to  recover  what 
was  his  father's,  consternation  was  spread  over  the  whole  sea ; 
as  Octavius  tried  to  revenge  his  father's  death,'*  Thessaly  was 

»  Kegard  was  had  to  posterity!  PotUris  eav^aivr.  Lest,  if  any  offepiing 
of  S^lla  should  be  left,  it  might  oe  the  means  of  raising  a  new  war.  But 
Hirtins,  De  Bell,  AMc,  o.  95,  gives  a  quite  different  account  of  the  matter, 
aaying  that  Csesar  "  mnted  the  daughter  of  Pompey,  and  her  children  hy 
Faustns  ^lajthcir  lives  and  all  their  property." 

•1  Gh.  m.  His  father's  death]  The  death  of  JuHiu  Ciesar,  his  ikther  by 
adoption. 
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again  to  be  disqiiieted;  and  as  Antony,  a  man  of  fickle  dispoa- 
tion  either  showed  displeasure,  that  Octavius  shotdd  succeed 
Osesar,  or,  firom  love  of  Cleopatra,  was  ready  to  degenerate  into 
a  king,''  the  Romans  eould  not  otherwise  find  safety  but  by 
taking  a  refuge  in  a  state  of  servitude.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of 
their  great  distractions,  it  was  a  source  of  congratulation  to  them 
that  the  sovereign' power  fell  into  the  hands  of  Augustus  GsBsar, 
rather  thim  those  of  any  other  man ;  for  he,  by  his  wisdom  and 
prudence,  reduced  to  order  the  body  of  the  empire,  which  was 
distracted  in  every  part,  and  which  doubtless,  would  never  have 
coalesced  and  harmonized  again,  had  it  not  been  regulated  by 
the  direction  of  one  president,  as  by  one  soul  and  mind. 

In  the  consulship  of  Mark  Antony  and  Publius  Dolabella, 
when  Fortune  was  proceeding  to  transfer  the  empire  to  the 
Caesars,  there  arose  various  and  manifold  convulsions  in  the 
state ;  and,  as  it  happens  in  the  annual  revolution  of  the  heavens^ 
that  the  constellations  by  their  motions  occasion  thunder,  and 
make  known  their  change  of  place  by  change  of  weather,  so,  in 
the  change  of  condition  in  tne  Roman  government^  that  is,  of 
the  whole  human  race,  the  body  of  the  empire  was  shaken 
throughout,  and  distracted  with  all  kinds  of  perils,  and  civil 
wars  both  by  land  and  sea, 

CHAP.   rV.      TfiB   CONFLICT   AT   MUTINA, 

The  first  occasion  of  civil  commotion  was  Caesar's  will,  whose 
second  heir,'*  Antony,  enraged  that  Octavius  was  preferred  be- 
fore him,  raised  a  desperate  war  to  set  aside  the  adoption  of  the 
spirited  young  man.  Seeing  that  he  was  but.  a  tender  youth, 
under  eighteen  years  of  age,  alid  therefore  a  fit  and  proper  sub- 
ject, as  he  thought,  for  any  ill-usage,  while  he  himself  was  ci 
high  dignity  from  his  long  service  with  Caesar,  he  proceeded  to 
dismember  his  inheritance  by  clandestine  acts  of  injustice,  to 
attack  him  personally  with  opprobrious  language,  and  to  hinder, 
by  all  imaginable  artifices,  nis  co-optation'^  into  the  Julian 

"*  Was  ready  to  degenerate  into  a  Mng]  DetcucU  in  rtgem,  *'  An  elegant 
expression,  and  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  old  Romans,  to  whom  the 
name  of  kmg  was  detestable.'*  Fr^ntMrnwa, 

««  Ch.  IV.  Second  heir]  Seoundus  hares.  "  Camera  says  that  he  has  no- 
where, else  read  this,  bnt  I  remember  to  have  read  it  in  Dion.  Cass.,  lib. 
xliv.  The  second  heir  is  he  who  takes  the  place  of  the  firat,  should  the 
first  die  before  the  death  of  the  testator.**  Vinetm. 

M  Co-optslion]  OooptatwMm,  A  formal  reception  into  a  fiunUy,  ki  conse- 
seqnenoe  of  adoption  by  a  member  of  it. 
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iuBily.  At  last,  to  crush  the  young  man  entirely,  he  openl  j  took 
up  anns  against  him,  and  having  got  an  army  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  besieged  Decimus  Brutus,  who  opposed  his  moTements, 
in  Mutina ;  but  Octanus  Caesar,  recommended  to  public  fiivor 
by  his  age  and  injuries,  and  by  the  greatness  of  the  name  which 
bo  had  assumed,  recalled  the  veterans  to  .arms,  and,  though  but 
a  private  person,  engaged  ^who  would  beliere  it  f )  with  a  cour 
Bul.  He  relieved  Brutus  m>m  the  siege  at  Mutina,  and  drove 
Antony  from  his  camp^  On  that  occasion,  too,  he  behacved 
gallantly  in  action ;  for,  wounded  and  covered  with  Uood,  he 
carried  back  an  eagle,  which  had  been  committed  to  him  by  a 
dying  8tandard4)earer,  upon  his  shoulder  into  the  camp. 

CHAP.   V.      THB   SISaE   07   PERFSIA. 

The  distribution  of  lands  among  the  sc^diers  occasioned 
another  war ;  lands  which  Csesar  assigned  the  veterans  in  his 
army  as  the  reward  of  their  service.  Fulvi%  the  wife  of  Antony, 
girt  with  a  sword  in  the  field  like  a  man,  stimulated  Antony's 
mind,  which  otherwise  was  always  suflSciently  ill-disposed,  to  ac- 
tion. By  rousing  the  husbandmen,  therefore,  who  had  been 
driven  fi-om  their  lands,  he  produced  another  war.  Csesar  now 
attacked  him  as  onje  adjudged  ^m  enemy,  not  ^  private  ophu<»i, 
but  by  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  senate,,  shut  him  up  within 
the  walls  of  Perusia,  and,  fey  means  of  a  wretched  fEunine, 
that  had  recourse  to  every  expedient,  &iFced  him  at  last  to  a 
flurrender. 

'  CHAP.   VI.   •    THE   TRIUMVIRATE. 

When  Antony,  even  alone,  was  a  hinderance  to  the  public 
quiety  and  a  trouble  to  the  state,  Lepidus  was  joined  with  him, 
as  one  fire  to  another.  What  could  Caesar  then  do^^  against 
two  armies  ?  He  was  necessitated  to  join  in  a  most  cruel  league 
with  their  leaders.  The  views  of  all  the  three  were  different 
The  desire  of  wealth,  of  which  there  was  a  £uf  prospect  from  a 
disturbance  of  the  state,  animated  Lepidus ;  the  hope  of  taking 
vengeance  on  those  who  had  declared  him  an  enemy,  instigated 
Antony ;  the  death  of  his  father  unavenged,  while  Cassius  and 
Brutus  lived  offensive  to  his  manes,  actuated  Caesar.  With  a 
view  to  a  confederacy  for  these  objects,  a  peace  was  made 

»  Oh.  VI.  What  eotld  Csasar  then  do,  etc]  The  word  Oamr  Sa  wantiiig 
In  the  text,  but  Grsevius  shows  the  neoeaaity  of  adopting  it. 
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asaeog  the  three  generals.  At  Oonflnentes,"*  betwBeB  Penuui 
sad  Sonoma^  they  joined  hands,  And  the  annies  saluted  eack 
oih^.  After  no  good  precedent^''  a  Thmnvirate  was  estab* 
liflhed ;  and  the  state  being  subjugated  by  fotce  of  anns^  the 
proseription,  first  introduced  by  Sylla,  was  revived.  Its  fury 
embraced  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  forty  s«iator&  The 
deatibs  of  many,  who  fied  into  all  parts  of  the  woiid,  were 
shoi^ing,  cruel,  and  mournful ;  such  indeed,  as  no  one  can  su^ 
fieiently  lament  Antony  proscribed  Lucius  Caesar,  his  own 
uncle;  Lepidus^  Lucius  Paulus,  his  own  brother.  It  was  now  a 
common  practice  to  expose  the  beads  of  su<^  as  had  been  killed, 
on  the  Rostra  at  Rome ;  but^  though  such  waa  the  case^  the  city 
could  not  refrfun  firom  tears,  when  the'  head  of  Cicero,  severed 
froiBL  his  body,  was  eeen  on  ik&i  very  Rostra:  which  be  had  made 
his  own ;  nor  was  there  a  less  concourse  to  see  him  then  than 
there  had  formerly  been  to  hear  him.  These  atrocities  pro- 
ceeded from  £tie  lists  of  Antony  imd  Lepidus.  CaBsar  was  cou* 
tent  with  proscribing  the  assassins  <^  his  father ;  the  deaths  of - 
whom^  had  they  been  less  numerous,  might  have  been  thought 
just- 

€HAF.   Vn.      THE  WAE  RAISED   BY   CASSIU8   AND   BBUTUS. 

Brutus  and  Cassius  seemed  to  have  cast  Caesar,  like  another 
Idng  Tarmdn,  from  the  sovereignty ;  but  the  liberty,  which  by 
his  assassination  they  had  hoped  to  restore,  they  entirely  lost. 
After  the  murder  was  committed,  they  fled  fi*om  the  senate- 
house  to  the  Capitol,  being  afraid,  and  not  without  reason,  of 
Caesai^s  veterans,  who  did  not  want  inclination  to  avenge  lus 
death,  but  had  no  leader.  As  it  appeared,  however,  that  desda- 
tion  threatened  the  comifaonwealth,  vengeance  was  not  then 
thought  proper"  to  be  pursued. 

But,,  to  escape  the  eye  of  the  public  grief,  Brutus  and 
Cassius  withdrew  into  Syria  and  Macedonia,  the  very  province 
assigned  them  by  the  Caesar  whom  they  had  slain.  Vengeance 
for  Caesar  was  thus  delayed  rather  than  smothered.  The  govem- 

.  M  Oonliueates]  At  the  ooDflnenoe  of  the  Moaelle  and  the  Rhine,  now 
(Mlmta. 

^  After  no  ffood  preoedent]j9^u22o  lono  moru  '^  In  •alliiBkni  to  the  pre* 
eedinff  triumvirate  of  Cttsar^JPompey,  and  CrRSsna.''  Duher, 

^  CL  VIL  Ven(;eance  waa  not  then  thought  pr(4>er,  etc]  JHspU&uU  tdUio, 
After  these  words  follow  dwm  eonniUs  dboiUMM  deeretd^  of  which,  acoordinff 
to  the  nnaainuHu  Toioe  of  the  oommentators,  no  sense  oan  be  made,  and 
which  I  have  ^Moaeqaaitly  omitted. 
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meixt  being  regulated,  therefore,  rather  aa  it  was  poastble  than, 
as  it  was  requisite,  by  the  TriumTiri,  and  Lepidus  being  left  to 
guard  the  city,  Osesar,  aoeompanied  by  Antony,  {«epa^  for  a 
war  against  Caasius  and  Brutus,  who,  having  collected  a  vast 
force,  had  tak^i  post  on  the  same  ground  that  had  been  fatal  to 
Onseus  Pompey.  But  evident  omens  of  destined  calamity  were 
observed  on  this. occasion.  Birds,  accustomed  to  feed  on  dead 
bodies,  flew  around  the  camp  as  if  it  were  abeady  their  own. 
AxL  Ethiopian  meeting  the  troops,  as  they  wei^e  proceeding  to 
the  field  of  battle,  was  too  plainly  a  dismal  sign.  Some  blac^ 
phantom,  too,  appeared  to  Brutus  in  the  night,  when  he  was 
meditating,  after  his  custom,  with  a  lamp  by  ms  side,  and,  being 
asked  what  it  was,  replied,  "  Thy  evil  Genius."  Thus  it  spoke, 
and  vanished  from  nis  eyes  while  he  was  wondering  at  ita 
appearance. 

-  La  Osesar's  camp  the  birds  and  victims  gave  predictions  with 
equal  significance,  but  all  for  the  better.  Nothing,  however,  waa 
more  remarkable,  than  that  Caesar's  physician  was  admonished 
in  a  dream,  that  "^  Caesar  should  quit  his  camp,  which  was  des- 
tined to  be  taken,"  as  afterward  happened.  For  when  the  battle 
had  commenced,  and  both  sides  had  fought  for  some  time  with 
equal  spirit  (though  the  leaders  were  not  present,  one  of  whom 
sickness,  and  the  other  fear  and  indolence,'*  had  detained  from 
the  field,  yet  the  invincible  fortune,  both  of  the  avei^r  and  the 
avenged,  supported  the  party^  the  danger  being  at  &st  equally 
threa^ning  to  either  side,  as  indeed  the  event  (^  the  conflict 
showed),  me  Camp  of  Caesar  was  taken  on  the  one  side,  and 
that  of  Cassius  on  the  other.  But  how  much  more  powerful  is 
fortune  than  conduct,  and  how  true  is  that  which  Bnttus 
said  when  he  was  dying,  that  "  Virtue  existed  not  in  reality, 
but  merely  in  name !"""  A  mistake  settled  the  victory  in  this 
battle.  Cassius,  at  a  time  when  one  of  his  wiilgs  was  giving 
way,  observing  his  cavalry,  after  having  surprised  Caesar's 
camp,  coming  back  at  full  speed,  imagined  that  they  were 

^  Fear  and  indolence]  Meiiu  et  ignavia.  That  Antony  was  tibna  kept 
iVom  the  field,  seems  to  be  a  gratuitous  assertion  on  the  part  M  Floms. 
Plutarch  merely  observes  that  *^  some  said  Antony  was  absent  from  the 
battle,  and  did  not  arrive  in  the  field  till  his  men  were  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy."  Vit.  Ant.,  c.  28.  See  also  Vit  Brut.,  c.  61.  No  other  authority 
is  adduced  on  the  subject. 

-  *o  Virtue  ezisted-^merely  in  name]  This  saying  of  Brutus  is  wholly  inap- 
pUcable  here.  Floras  first  uses  wrtus  in  a  military  sense,  (for  comhtct  or 
abilUy\  and  then  confounds  with  it  virtM  in  a  moral  sense. 
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fleeing,  and  withdrew  to  a  neighboring  hill,  where  the  dost  and 
confdsion,  with  the  approach  of  night,  ob^joicting  his  view  of 
the  action,  and  a  scout,  whom  he  sent  for  the  purpose,  being 
slow  in  bringing  intelligence,  he  concluded  that  his  party  was 
utterly  defeated,  and  caused  one  of  his  followers  to  strike  off  his 
Lead. 

Brutus,  haying  lost  his  very  soul  in  Oassius,  and  being  re- 
solved to  adhere  strictly  to  their  compact,  (for  they  had  agreed 
that  both  should  survive  the  battle,  or  neiuer),*^  presented  his 
idde  to  one  of  his  attendants,  that  he  might  run  him  through 
with  his  sword. 

Who  can  not  but  wonder,  that  these  wisest  of  men  did  not 
use  their  own  hands  to  dispatch  themselves  ?  But  perhaps  this 
was  avoided  from  principle,*'  that  they  might  not,  in  releasing 
their  most  pure  and  pious  souls,  stain  their  own  hands,  but^ 
while  they  used  their  own  judgment,  might  allow  the  crime  of 
the  execution  to  be  another's. 

CHAP.   Vm.       THE   WAR   WFTH   SEXTUS   POMPET. 

Though  the  assassins  of  Caesar  were  cut  off,  the  house  of 
Pompey  was  yet  left.  One  of  the  young  men,  his  sons,  had 
fijlen  in  Spain;  but  the  other  had  escaped  by  flight,  and, 
having  collected  the  relics  of  the  unhappy  war,  and  armed  a 
body  of  slaves,  kept  possession  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  He  had 
now  also  covered  the  sea  with  a  fleet  But  how  different  was 
he  from  his  father!  The  one  had  suppressed  the  Cilician 
pirates;  the  other  carried  pirates  in  his  own  vessels.  This 
youth  was  entirely  overpowered,  in  the  Strait  of  Messina, 
with  a  vastly  superior  force ;"  and,  had  he  attempted  nothing 
afterward,  would  have  carried  with  him  to  the  grave  the  repu- 
tation of  a  great  commander.  But  it  is  the  mark  of  a  great 
genius  to  hope  always.    After  his  defeat  he  fled,  and  sail^  to 

M  Both  should  eurviv©  the  battle,  or  neither]  Ma  enimpar  mpereue  ItOo 
eonvenerat.  Of  these  words,  from  which  the  critics  extract  no  satasfaotoiy 
sense,  I  have  horroved  darkens  translation.  Freinshemius  seems  to  oflbr 
the  best  emendation:  Ita  mim  sw^r  Isto  Mlo  eonv^nerai.  *' Quid  siU  velit 
liio^r,"  says  Salmasins,  *^non  video.^' 

M  From  prindple]  EBpernuuume.  "The  word penuatio  is  also  applied 
to  the  sentiments  and  principles  of  philosophers  by  Quintilian,  zu.  2.'' 
Duler,  The  sentiment  at  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  is,  as  SahnasioB 
says,  Btifficientiyturgid.  ^ .  ... 

w  Ch.  vm.  With  a  vastiy  superior  force]  Hhnta  moU.  The  ianttk  is  evi- 
dently corrupt    Tollins  oonjectnres  tandem  iM  moU, 
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Aflia,  wbere  he  waa  destined  to  &U  into  the  hands  and  fettexs 
of  enemkfi,  and,  what  is  most  intoleraUe  to  the  brave,  to  die  by 
the  iBentenoe  of  his  foes  under  the  ax  of  the  exeeutioner. 
There  never  was  a  more  wietdied  flight  smce  that  of  X^xee. 
For  he  who,  a  short  time  before,  was  master  of  three  hnndrod 
and  fifty  ships,  fled  with  only  six  or  seven,  putting  out  the 
light  of  bis  own  vessel,  casting  his  rings  into  the  sea,*^  and 
looking  anxiously  behind  him,  yet  not  afraid  that  he  should 
perish.** 

CHAP.   IX.      THE   PABTHIAK  WARj   XTKBER  VBHTmiUB. 

Although  Caesar,  by  defeating  Cassius  and  Brutus,  had 
disabled  their  party,  and,  by  cutting  off  Pompey,  had  extirpated 
its  very  name,  yet  he  could  not  succeed  in  establishing  peace 
as  long  as  that  rock,  knot,  and  obstacle**  to  the  pubhc  tran- 
quillity, Antony,  remained  alive.  He  himself^  indeed,  by  reason 
of  his  vices,  was  not  wanting  to  his  own  destruction ;  but  by 
indulging,  from  ambition  and  luxury,  in  every  irregular  course, 
he  first  freed  our  enemies,  then  his  own  countrymen,  and  lastly 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  from  the  dread  of  lum. 
.  The  Parthians,  on  the  oyerthrow  of  Grassus,  had  assumed 
greater  courage,  and  had  heard  with  joy  of  the  civil  discords 
among  the  Romans.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  an  opportunity 
showed  itself  they  did  not  hesitate  to  rise  in  arms,  especially  as 
Labienus  earnestly  incited  them,  who,  having  been  sent  thither 
by  Brutus  and  Cassius,  each  is  the  madness  of  cdtil  discord, 
had  solicited  ihe  enemies  of  Eome  to  assist  them.  The  Par- 
thians, under  the  conduct  of  Pacorus,  a  youth  of  the  royal 
family,  expelled  the  garrisons  of  Antony.  Saxa,  Antony's 
lieutenant-general,  owed  it  to  his  sword  that  he  did  not  &11  into 
their  hand&    At  length,  Syria  being  taken  from  us,  the  evil  ex- 

M  Castiii^  his  nngB  into  the  sea]  AnnuU$  in  mare  Meetif,  Wluft  rings 
are  meant,  is  a  point  of  diapute.  Madame  Daoier  and  Duker  think  that 
they  aft  the  rinffs  Seztna  Pompey  wore  on  his  fingers,  and  whieh  he  threw 
away  that  he  taSigbX  not  be  known  hy  them.  Bnpeitua  sapposea  that  they 
were  thtfstUrt  worn  bv  the  roweia  whowere  the  slavea  or  Pompey  (ftfeters 
being  oaOed  rings  by  Martial.  £pig.,  ii.  29,  zL  88),  and  which  were  throwi^ 
away  that  they  might  make  less  noise ;  a  supposition  much  less  probable 
than  the  other. 

**  Not  afraid  that  he  shonld  perish]  Nan  timeni  n$  perireL  "  Here  I  ao- 
oept  the  interpretation  of  Bnpertns,  who  says  that  fiestas  Pompey  had 
hopes  of  safety  from  Antony."    Dviker, 

••  Ch.  IX.  Knot  and  obstacle]  NodttM  H  mora,  «<  In  imitation  of  VjigU, 
^n.,  X.  428 :  Pugn»  nodumqvs  monHn^vi^."    FninahamlHS. 
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tended  itself  more  widely,  as  the  enemy,  tinder  pretense  of  aid- 
ing otiiers,  were  conquering  for  themselres,  and  would  have 
continued  to  conquer  hid  not  Ventidius,  also  a  lieutenant-general 
of  Antony,  oirertmxmn,  with  incredible  good  fortune,  not  only  tiie 
forces  of  Labienus,  but  Pacoriis  himself,  and  idl  the  Parthian 
cavalry,  along  the  whole  plain  between  the  Orontesand  Euphrates. 
The  dflin  amounted  to  more -than  twenty  Aousand.*'  Nor  was 
this  effected  without  stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  general,  who, 
.  pretencBng  fear,  suffered  the  enemy  to  come  so  close  in  our  camp, 
that,  by  depriving  them  of  room  for  discharging  their  arrows, 
lie  rendered  them  useless.  The  prince  fell  fightmg  with  great 
bravery;  and  his  head  being  carried  about  through  the  cities 
which  had  revolted,  Syria  was  soon  recovered  without  further 
war.  Tlius  by  the  slaughter  of  Pacoruis  we  made  compensation 
for  the  overthrow  of  Crassus.  ' 

CHAP.   X.      THE   WAR   OF   ANT0:^T  WITH   THK  PARTHlAlSra. 

Alter  the  Parthians  and  Romans  had  made  trial  of  one 
another,  and  Grassus  and  Pacorua  had  given  proof  of  their 
mutual  strength,  their  form^  ^endship  waj»  renewed  with  ex* 
pressions  of  equal  regard  on  eith^  side,  and  a  treaty  with  tiie 
king  was  concluded  by  Antony  himselC  But  audi  was  the 
excessive  vanity  of  the  man,  that  being  desirous,  ^m  a  love  of 
distinction,  to  have  Araxes  and  Euphrates  read  under  his  statues, 
he  suddenly  quitted  Syria,  and  made  an  inroad  on  those  very 
Parthians,  ana  that  witliout  any  cause  or  reason,  or  even  pre- 
tended proclamation  of  war,  as  if  it  were  among  ^  general's 
accom^ishments  to  surprise  people  by  stealths  The  Parthians, 
who,  besides  having  confidence  in  meit  arms,  are  crafty  and 
subtle,  pretended  to  be  alarmed,  and  to  retreat  across  the  plains. 
Antony,  as  if  already  victorious,  instantly  pursued,  when  sud- 
denly a  body  of  the  enemy,  not  very  numerous,  rushed  suddenly 
fortib,  like  a  storm  of  rain,  upon  the  Romans,  who,  as  it  was 
evening,  were  tired  with  the  day's  march.  Discharging  their 
arrows  fiom  all  sides,  they  overwhelmed  two  legions.  But  this 
was  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  destruction  that  would  have 
met  them  on  the  following  day,  had  not  the  mercy  of  the  gods 

"  More  than  twenty  thoiisand]  Viainti  amplkit  miUiumfuU.  "  The  an- 
thor  is  obsenre,^'  as  Dnker  remarks,  ^<^  from  ezoess  of  biBvily,"  for  he  leaves 
H  tmoertam  whether  the  slaaghter  was  of  the  oayaliy  or  of  the  whole  army* 
I  have  fottowed  the  interiiretatioti  of  Faber* 
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interposed.  One  of  the  Bomans  who  had  survived  the  overthrow 
of  Ctassus,  rode  up  to  the  oamp  in  a  Parthian  dreas^  and  having 
saluted  the  soldiers  in  Latin,  and  thus  gained  credit  with  them, 
told  them  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them :  saying,  that 
^the  king  would  soon  come  up  with  all  his  forces;  that  thej 
ought  therefore  to  retreat,  and  taJce  shelter  in  the  mountains ; 
and  that  possibly,  even  if  they  did  so,  enemies  would  not  be 
wanting."  In  consequence,  a  smaller  number  of  ^emies  oy^- 
took  them  than  had  been  intended.  Overtake  them,  however, 
they  did;  and  the  rest  of  the  army  would  have  been  destroyed, 
had  not  the  soldiers,  while  the  arrows  were  falling  on  them  like 
hail,  fortunately  sunk  down,  as  if  they  had  been  taught^  upon 
their  knees,  holding  up  Iheir  shields  above  their  heads^  and 
m^ng  it  appear  as  if  they  were  killed.  The  Parthians  then 
refrained  from  shooting.  When  the  Romans  aflberward  rose  up, 
the  proceeding  appeared  so  like  a  miracle,  that  one  of  the  bar- 
barians exclaimed,  ^Go,  and  £i.re  you  well,  Bomans;  fame 
deservedly  speaks  of  you  as  the  conquerors  of  nations,  since  you 
have  escaped  death  from  the  arrows  of  the  Parthians."  After 
this,  there  was  no  less  endured  from  want  of  water,  than  at  ihcv 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  country,  in  the  first  place,  was  deadly 
from  its  drought;  the  river,  too,  with  its  brackish  and  bitter 
water,**  was  more  deadly  to  some ;  and  beside,  even  good  water 
was  pernicious  to  many,  being  dnink  greedily  when  they  were 
in  a  weak  condition.  Subsequently  the  heat  of  Armema^  the 
snows  of  Cappadocia,  and  the  sudden  change  in  cHmate  from 
one  to  the  other,  was  as  destructive  as  a  pestilence.  Scarce  the 
third  part,  therefore,  of  sixteen  legions  being  left,  and  his  silver 
being  every  where  cut  up  with  hatchets,'*  the  excellent  general, 
bagging  death,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  hands  of  a  gladiator 
of  his,  escaped  at  last  into  Syria,  where,  by  some  unaccountabld 

M  Ch.  X.  With  its  brackish  and  bitter  water]  SaHMUsidU^  so.  aquit,  ao- 
oording  to  Salmasias.  whom  Grevins  and  Dnker  follow.  A  word  coin- 
ponnded  of  taHmtu  (ror  saUtit)  and  aoidu$»  Other*  write  the  word  «a2nM* 
eidw,  as  in  Plin.  H.  N.,  zzxi.  8,  22 ;  but  Salmasins's  n^ethod  appears  tha 
better. 

•»  And  his  silver  bein^  every  where  ont  up  with  hatchets]  Qutim  arffenium 
«U8  passim  ddUbbris  aonoideretwr.  This  was  done,  according  to  Plutaroh,  by 
Antony's  own  soldiers,  during  a  riot.  "  Those  who  were  known  to  be 
possessed  of  gold  or  silver  were  slain  and  plundered,  and  the  money  ooo- 
yeyed  in  the  bajg!fi»ge  was  carried  off.  Last  ot  all  his  [Antony's]  own  baggage 
yras  seized,  andthe  richest  bowls  and  tables  were  cut  asunder  and  divided 
among  the  piUageia."    life  of  Antony,  o.  64.    lAUghome's  Translation. 
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penrersion  of  mind,  he  grew  considerably  more  presuming  ilmn 
before,  as  if  be  bad  conquered  because  be  bad  escaped. 

CHAP.   XI.      THE   WAS,  WrTH   ANTONY   AND    CLXOPATRA. 

Tbe  madness  of  Antony,  wbicb  could  not  be  allayed  by  am- 
bition, was  at  last  terminated  by  luxury  and  licentiousness. 
Aflter  bis  expedition  against  tbe  Partbians,  -wbile  be  was  dis- 
gusted with  war  and  lived  at  ease,  he  fell  in  love  with  Cleo- 
patra^ and,  as  if  bis  affairs  were  quite  prosperous,  enjoyed  him- 
self in  the  queen's  embraces. 

HoA  E^ptian  woman  demanded  of  the  drunken  general,  as 
the  price  of  b^  &vors,  nothing  less  than  the  Eoman  empire. 
This  Antony  promised  her ;  as  though  the  Romans  had  been 
eaai^  to  conquer  than  the  Partbians^  He,  therefore,  aspired 
to  sov^eigBty,  and  not  indeed  covertly,  but  forgetting  his 
country,  name,  toga,  and  fasces,  and  degenerating  wholly,  in 
thou^^  feelii^,  and  dress,  into  a  monster.^  In  his  hand  tiiere 
was  a  golden  scepter ;  a  cimetor  by  his  side ;  his  robe  was  of 
puqyle,  clasped  with  enormous  jewels ;  and  he  wore  a  diadem, 
that  he  migtit  dally  with  the  queen  as  a  king. 
'  At  the  first  report  of  his  new  proceedings,  Caesar  had  crossed 
the  sea  from  Brundusium  to  meet  the  approaching  war.  Hav- 
ing pitched  his  camp  in  Epirus,  he  beset  the  island  of  Leucas, 
Mount  Leucate,  and  the  boms  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf^  with  a 
powerful  fleet  We  had  more  than  four  hundred  vessdb,  the 
enemy  about  two  hundred,  but  their  bulk  made  amends  for 
their  inferiority  in  number;  for,  having  from  six  banks  of 
oars  to  nine,  and  being  mounted  with  towers  and  high  decks, 
they  moved  along  like  castles  and  cities,  while  the  sea  groaned 
and  the  winds  were  ^Ktigoed.  Yet  their  magnitude  was  their 
destruction.  Caesar's  vessels  rose  from  three  banks  of  oars  to 
not  more  than  six,  and  being,  therefore,  ready  for  all  that 
necessity  required,  whether  for  charging,  retreating,  or  wheel- 
ing round,  they  attacked,  several  at  once,  each  of  those  heavy 
vessels,  too  unwieldy  for  any  kind  of  contest,  as  well  with  mis- 
sile wei^QS,  as  with  their  beaks,  and  firebrands  hurled  into 
them,  and  dispersed  them  at  their  pleasure.  Nor  was  the 
greatness  of  the  enemy's  force  shown  by  any  thing  so  much  as 

1  Ch.  XI.  Into  a  mooBter]  InUludmaruirwn.  That  is,  into  that  tnontUr 
<f  a  Ung,  snoh  ati  he  is  afterward  described.     See  note  on  d$9okcU  in 
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by  wbat  ocotmed  after  the  victory.  THie  vast  fleet,  bebg  sliat- 
tered  in  the  engagement,  spread  the  i^ils  of  the  Arabiaiu  and 
Sabaeans,  and  a  thousand  other  nations  of  Asia,  over  the  Tfhole 
£ice  of  the  deep.  The  waves,  driven  onwaxd  by  the  winds, 
were  continually  throwing  up  purple  and  gold  on  the  sAiore. . 
The  queen,  commencing  the  flight,  made  off  into  the  open  sea 
with  her  gilded  vessel  and  sails  of  purple.  Antony  inome- 
diately  followed. 

But  Caesar  pursued  hard  on  Iheir  track.  Neither  their 
preparations,  therefore,  for  flight  into  the  Ooean,^  nor  the  se- 
curing of  the  two  horns  of  Egypt,  Parsetonium  and  Pelusium, 
with  garrisons,  were  of  the  least  profit  to  them.  Tliey  were 
almost  caught  by  Caesar's  own  hand..  Antony  was  the  first 
to  use  his  sword  against  himself.  The  queen,  fidling  st  tiie 
feet  of  Caesar,  tempted  his  eyes  in  vain  ;  for  her  charms  were 
too  weak  to  overcome  the  prince's  continence.  Her  suit  was 
not  for  life,  which  was  offered  her,  but  for  a  portion  of  the 
kingdom.  Despairing  of  obtaining  this  from  Caesar,  and  see- 
ing that  she  was  reserved  for  his  triumph^  she  took  advantage 
ot  die  negligence  of  her  guard,  and  withdrew  herself  into  a 
mausoleum,  a  name  which  they  give  to  the  sepulchers  of  their 
kings.'  Having  there  put  on  her  best  apparel,  as  she  used  to 
be  dressed,  she  placed  herself  by  her  dear  Antony  in  a  coffin* 
filled  with  rich  perfumes,  and,  applying  serpents  to  her^veins, 
died  a  death  resembling  sleeps 

CHAP.   XII,     WARS   WITH   FOREIOIT  NATtOKS. 

This  was  the  termination  of  the  civil  wars*  Those  which 
followed  were  with  foreign  nattona^  and  started  up  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  while  the  empire  was  distracted  with  its 
own  troubles.  Peace  was  new ;  and  the  swelling  and  i»oud 
necks  of  the  nations  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  curb  of  bond- 

*  Preparations — for  flight  into  the  Ocean]  Prcsparaia  in  Oceanum/uML 
TlomB  allndeB  to  the  projeot  of  Cleopatra,  to  draw  her  vesaete  over  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  firom  tne  Mediterranean  into  the  Bed  Sea,  and  to  flee  to 
some  more  remote  ooontry.    8ee  Platarch.  Vit  Anton.,  c.  89. 

s  A  name  which  they  nve  to  the  sepnlcheTB  of  their  kings]  Sqniid^ 
regwn  de  voearU,  Salmaams  and  Freinsnemios  w onkL  eject  these  words,  as 
a  mere  intmded  gloss. 

«  In  a  coffin]  In  aoiio,  "  Sdvum  is  here  pnt  for  the  locuhtt  (coffin)  in 
which  dead  hodies  were  buried ;  as  in  Plin.  H.  N.,  xzzt.  18;  Q.  Cvrt,  z. 
1,  8S."  FMnthMnim.  Also  Suet.  Ner.,  o.  «0:  /6M»um  P^fjpkgr$iiei  mar* 
moru 
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age,  recoiled  from  tbe  yoke  that  had  been  but  recently  ish 
posed  upon  them.  The  part  of  the  world  lying  to  the  north, 
peopled  by  the  Norici,  niyrians,  PamMxiians,  Dalmatians,  My- 
nans^  Thfaeians,  Dacians,  Sarmatians,  and  Germans,  was  m 
general  Uie  most  violent  The  Alps  and  their  snows,  to  which 
they  thon^t  that  war  could  not  readi,  ^ve  confidence  to  the 
Noriei;  il^t  Caesar,  with  the  aid  of.nis  step-son,  Claudius 
Dmsas,  subjugated  all  the  people  of  those  regions,  the  Brenni, 
SeiK^nes,  and  Vindelici.  How  savage  these  nations  were,*  their 
women  ^plainly  proved,  for,  when  weapons  &iled,  they  threw 
their  very  infants,  after  having  dashed  them  on  the  ground,  in 
the  faces  of  the  soldiers. 

The  Blyrians  He  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  guard  their 
deep  yaileysy  which  are  a  sort  of  barriers'  of  defense  to  them, 
surrounded  by  precipitous  toirents.  Against  this  people  Caesar 
himself  undertook  an  expedition,  and  ordered  bridges  to  be 
constructed  in  order  to  reach  them.  Here  the  waters  and  the 
enemy^  throwing  his  men  into  some  confusion,  he  snatdied  a 
shield  from  a  soldier  hesitating  to  mount  a  bri<^,  and  was  the 
first  to  march  across;  and  when  the  army  had  followed,  and 
the  Blyriana,  from  their  numbers,  had  broken  down  the  l»idge, 
he,  wounded  in  his  hands  and  legs,  and  appearing  more  comely 
in  blood  and  more  majestic  in  danger,*  did  great  execution  on 
the  enemy's  rear. 

The  Pannonians  were  defended  by  twa  forests,  as  weU  as  by 
three  rivers,  the  Drave,  the  Save,  and  the  later.  After  laying 
waste  the  lands  of  their  neighbors,  they  had  withdrawn  them- 
sdlves  within  the  banks  of  the  streams.  To  reduce  them,  he 
dispatched  Yibius,  and  they  were  cut  to  pieces  along  both  the 
rivers.*    The  arms  of  the  conquered  were  not  burned,  accbrd- 

»  Ch.  Xn.  How  savage  these  nations  were]  QtuB  fuerU  cdUidarum  gefii^ 
ftmferUas,  The  word  eaUidarvm^  with  which  none  of  the  critics  are  satis- 
fied, I  have  omitted.    Sahnaaiua  ooigectiires  Al^ncarum;  Kic.  Heinsxns 

•  A  sort  of  barriers]  M  qiKsdam  quan  cUmstra.    I  read  «/,  with  Gmter. 
'  HeKto  the  waters  and  the  enexny^  etc.].  Hie  m  el  aqwu  et  iotts  twrbanbibua, 

*'  I  oan  not  see  the  propriety  of  the  pronoun  m,  and  oonld  wish  it  were 
absent.  *  *  *  But  if  for  ae  were  substituted  «t«w,  there  would  be  no 
obscurity.''  Dulser. 

8  More  comely  in  blood  and  more  majestic  in  danger]  Speoiodor  aanffuiney 
et  i^ioperieuh  auavMior, 

*  Along  both  the  rivers]  In  idrieque  Jlwninibtu,  Three  rivers  are  men- 
tioned  alwve,  tnbttsflwms,  Dravo,  SavOy  Metrogue.  But  Metro  is  not  found 
in  aU.thd  manuscripts,  ana  Salmasius  would  therefore  read  Jtwoiief  Dra/90 
Savoque,  omitting  tribue.  Periaonius  co^jectiffea  eaUe  aeribue  ^flwoiiey  Drttm, 
SawMMuf. 
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ing  to  the  tuage  of  war,  bat  were  gathered  up,  and  thrown  into 
the  rivers,  that  the  news  of  the  victory  might  thus  be  conveyed 
to  those  who  still  held  out. 

The  Dahnatians  live  for.  the  most  part  in  woods,  whence 
they  boldly  sally  out  to  commit  robberies.  This  people  Marcias 
had  before,  as  it  were,  deprired  of  a  head,  by  bohung  their 
city  Delminium.  Afterward  Asinius  Pollio,  he  that  was  the 
second  orator,  in  Rome,^°  deprived  them  of  their  flocks,  arms, 
and  lands.  But  Augustas  committed  the  final  subjugation  of 
them  to  Vibius,  who  forced  the  savages  to  dig  the  earth,  and 
collect  the  gold  from  its  veins,  for  which  this  nation,  natorally 
the  most  covetous  of  all  people,  seeks  with  care  and  industry, 
so  that  they  appear  to  hoard  it  for  their  own  purposes. 

To  describe  now  cruel  and  inhuman  the  Mysians  are,  and 
how  much  the  most  barbarous  of  all  barbarians,  would  be  a  ' 
horrid  task.  One  of  their  leaders,  calling  for  silence  in  front 
of  the  army,  exclaimed,  "  Who  are  you  ?"  The  answer  re- 
turned was, ''  The  Romans,  lords  of  all  nations."  ^  So  you  may 
be,"  they  retorted,  "  if  you  conquer  us."  Marcus  Crassus  took 
their  words  for  an  omen.  They,  having  straightway  offered  up 
a  horse  before  their  lines,  made  a  vow  that  ^  they  would  sacri^ 
fice,  and  eat,  the  bowels  of  the  Roman  generals  that  they 
should  kill."  I  could  suppose  that  the  goda  heard  them,  for 
they  could  not  endure  even  the  sound  of  our  trumpets.  Domi- 
tiiis,  a  centurion,  a  man  of  stolidity  sufficiently  barbarous,  yet 
effective  against  men  like  himself  struck  the  savages  with  no 
small  terror,  by  mountii^  a  pan  of  coals  upon  his  helmet,  and 
shedding  from  his  head,  which  appeared  on  fire,  a  flame  ex- 
cited by  the  motion  of  his  body. 

Before  these  the  people  of  Thrace"  had  revolted.  These 
barbarians  had  been  accustomed  to  the  military  standards, 
discipline,  and  arms  of  the  Romans.  But  being  subdued  1^ 
Kso,.  they  showed  their  violent  spirit  even  in  captivity,  at- 

>•  He  that  was  tbo  second  orator  in  Borne]  Bia  Meundus  oraier.  *'  I 
know  not  what  these  words  mean,  unless  it  be  that  Pollio  was  seoond  to 
Cicero.  I  would  rather  read/atftmoM;  *  *  ♦  bat,  to  say  the  tmtii,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  the  words  a  mere  gloss,  which  somebody  had  written 
in  the  margin  of  his  oopy,  as  his  own  designation  of  Pollio."  /WmmAmmim. 
Vinetas,  Isaae  Vossiua,  Madame  Daoier,  ToUius,  and  Dnker,  are  of  the 
same  opinion. 

"  The  people  of  Thraoel  Thracwm  maoMnk  pqpuhis,  I  have  omitted 
maecim^t  ^  nnintelligible.  'Madame  Daoier  and  Gneviua  wonld  read  r — ' 
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tempting  to  tnte  their  duiins,  and  thus  punishing  their  own 
ficirceneas. 

Tiie  Dacians  live  among  the  mountains.  Bat,  whenever  the 
I>aiiube  heeame  passable  by  bein^  frozen,  thej  were  accus* 
tamed,  at  the  command  of  Oodso  &eir  king,  to  make  descents, 
and  lay  waste  the  ne^hboring  country.  This  people,  so  diffi- 
cult of  Miproach,  Csssar  Augustas  determined  to  drive  back. 
Saving  di^>atidied  Lentulus  for  this  purpose,  he  repulsed  them 
beyond  the  further  bank,  and  built  garrisons  on  this  side  of 
th^  river.  The  Dacians  were  not,  therefore,  conquered,  but  re- 
pelled, and  left  for  a  future  opportunity. 

The  Sanuatians  occupy  wide  plains,  in  which  they  ride 
about ;  and  it  was^thoufflbit  sufficient  to  prevent  them,  by  the 
exertions  of  the  same  Lentulus,  from  crossing  the  Danube. 
They  hanre  nothing  on  the  face  of  their  taritory  but  snows 
and  a  few  woods,  and  such  savages  are  they,  that  they  know 
not  what  peace  is. 

I  wish  he  had  not  thought  it  of  so  much  importance  to  con- 
quer Germany.  The  dishonor  with  which  it  was  lost  was 
greater  than  the  glory  with  which  it  waa  gained.  But  because 
he  knew  that  Osesar,  his  father,  had  twice  made  bridges  over 
the  Rbme  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  country,  he  was 
desixous,  in  honor  of  him,  to  make  it  a  province,  and  it  would 
have  been  made  so  effectually,  if  the  barbarians  could  have 
endured  our  vices  as  well  as  our  government.  Drusus,^* 
being  sent  into  the  country,  first  subdued  the  Usipetes,  and 
then  overran  the  districts  of  the  Tenctheri  and  Catti.  Of  the 
remarkable  spoils  of  the  Marcomanni  he  raised  a  high  moimd, 
by  way  <^  a  trophy.  Next  he  attacked,  at  the  same  time,  the 
three  powerful  tribes  of  the  Cherusci,  Suevi,  and  Sicambri, 
who  had  commenced  the  war  by  burning  twenty  of  our  cen- 
turions, regarding  this  proceeding  as  a  bond  of  union,  and  en- 
tertaining such  confident  hopes  of  victory,  that  they  divided 
the  spoil  by  agreement  beforehand.  J'he  Cherusci  chose  the 
horses,  the  Suevi  the  gold  and  silver,  and  the  Sicambri  the 
captives.  But  all  happened  oontnury  to  their  expectations ;  for 
Drusus,  proving  conqueror,  divided  their  horses,  cattle,  gold 
chains,  and  themselves,  as  spoil,  and  sold  them.  For  the  de- 
fense of  the  provinces,  too,  he  fixed  garrisons,  and  bodies  of 
i 
"  DrosuB]  Slep-Bon  of  Augustus ;  the  8«me  that  is  mentioned  by  HoraoQi 
Od.,  iv.  ^ 
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guards,  along  the  Mense,  the  Elbe,  and  liie  Weser.  On  ^le 
banks  of  the  Rhine  he  raised  mcH'e  than  fifty  fortreflaea.  He 
built  bridges  at  Bonn  and  Gesoriaemn,^'  and  secured  them 
ipvith  ships.  He  opened  a  way  through  the  Hercynian  forest, 
which,  till  that  time,  had  been  unpenetrated  and  imaittempted. 
At  lengtli  such  peace  was  made  throughout  Germany;  &at  the 
inhabitants  seemed  changed,  the  ground  different  from  wliat  it 
was,  and  tJie  air  mild^  and  softer  than  it  was  wont  to  be. 
And  when  that  brave  young  man  died  there,  the  aenate  gave 
him  a  surname  from  the  province  (an  honor  'vdiich  they  had 
never  bestowed  on  any  other  general),  not  from  flattery,  but  in 
testimony  of  his  merit 

But  it  is  more  difficult  to  retain*^  provinces  than  to  acquire 
^em.  They  are  obtained  by  force,  but  secured  by  jiiadoe. 
Our  exultation  was  accordingly  but  short  The  Germans  had 
been  defeated  rather  than  subdued.  Under  the  rule  of  Drusus 
they  respected  our  manners  rather  than  our  arms.  But  wken 
Drusus  was  dead,  they  began  to  detest  the  licentiousness  and 
pride,  no  less  than  the  cruelty,  of  Quintilius  Varus.  He  Yea- 
tared  to  call  an  assembly,  and  administered  justice  in  tiis  camp, 
as  if  he  could  restrain  the  violence  of  barbarians  by  the  tods 
of  a  lictor  and  voice  of  a  crier.  But  the  GermanSjirho  had 
long  regretted  that  their  swords  were  coresed  with  rust,  and 
their  horses  idle,  proceeded,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  t<^a,  and 
felt  laws  more  cruel  than  arms,  to  go  to  war  under  the  coiiduct 
of  Arminiua,  while  Varus,  meantime,  was  so  well  assured  of 
peace,  that  he  was  not  the  least  alarmed,  even  by  a  previous 
notice,  and  subsequent  discovery  of  the  ]4ot,  made  by  Segestes, 
one  of  the  enemj^s  chieftains.  Hnving,  therefore^  risen  upon 
him  unawares,  and  fearing  nothir^  of  the  kind,  while  he,  with 
a  strange  want  of  precaution,  was  actually  summoning  Ihem 
to  his  tribunal,  they  assailed  him  on  every  side,  aeised  his 
camp,  and  cut  off  three  legions.  Varus  met  his  overthrow 
with  the  same  fortune  and  spirit  with  which  Paulus  met  the 
day  of  Cannse.  Never  was  slaughter  more  bloody  ihan  that 
which  was  made  of  the  Romans  among  the  marshes  and 
woods ;  never  were  insults  more  intolerable  than  diose  of  the 
barbarians,  especially  such  as  they  inflicted  on  the  pleaders  of 

It  Gesoriaonm]  Afterward  called  Bonoma,  whenoe  its  modem  name  £o9h 
i*  More  diffionlt  to  retain,  etc]  He  has  the  aame  remark,  iL  17. 
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causes.  Of  some  they  tore  out  the  eyes,  of  x>thera  tibey  cut  oflf 
the  hands.  Of  one  the  mouth  was  sewed  up,  afi:er  his  tongue 
had  been  cut  out,  which  one  of  the  savages  holding  in  his 
hand,  cried,  "  At  last,  viper,  cease  to  hiss."  The  body  of  the 
consul  himself  wMch  the  affection  of  the  soldiers  had  buried, 
was  dug  out  of  the  ground.  To  this  day  the  barbarians  keep 
possession  of  the  standards  and  two  eagles,"  the  third,  the 
standard-bearer,  before  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
wrenched  off,  and  keeping  it  hid  within  the  folds  of  his  belt, 
concealed  himself  in  the  bloodnstained  marsh.  In  consequence 
of  this  massacre,  it  happened  that  the  empire^  which  had  not 
stopped  on  the  shore  of  the  Ocean,  fotmd  its  oourse  checked  on 
the  banks  of  ^  Rhine. 

Such  were  the  occurrences  in  the  north.  .  In  the  south  there 
were  rather'  disturbances  than  wars.  Augustus  quelled  the 
Musulanians  and  Getulians,  who  bolder  on  the  Syrtes,  by  the 
agency  of  Cossus,  who  had  thence  the  surname  of  Getulicus. 
But  his  successes  extended  further  He  assigned  the  Marmaridffi 
and  Gka*amantes  to  Curinins  to  subdue,  who  might  have  re- 
turned with  the  surname  of  Mannaricus,  had  he  not  been  too 
modest  in  setting  a  value  on  his  victory. 

There  was  more  trouble  with  the  Armenians  in  the  east, 
whither  Agustus  sent  one  of  the  Caesars  his  grandsons."  Both 
of  them  were  short-lived,  but  only  one  of  them  died  without 
glory.  Lucius  was  carried  off  by  disease  at  Marseilles,  Gains  in 
Syria  by  a  wound,  while  he  was  engaged  in  recovering  Armenia, 
which  had  revolted  to  the  Parthians.  Pompey,  after  the  defeat 
of  king  Tigranes,  had  accustomed  the  Armenians  to  such  a 
degree  of  bondage  as  to  receive  rulers  from  us.  The  exercise 
of  this  right,  rfter  having  been  interrupted,  was,  by  Caius 
Drusus^  recovered  in  a  siigfe  struggle,  which,  however,  was  not 
without  bloodshed.  Domnes,  whom  the  king  had  made  gov- 
ernor of  Artaxata,  pretending  that  he  would  betray  the  place, 
struck  Prusus  as  he  was  intent  on  perusing  a  scroll,  which  the 
assassin  had  just  presented  to  him  as  containing  an  account  of 
the  treasures.    He  was  hurt,"  but  recovered  of  the  wound  for  a 

"  To  this  day— two  eagles]  Aquitaa  dtias  <idhue  barhari  possident.  Frein- 
Bhemias  observes  that  these  were  recovered  before  the  time  of  Floras ;  one 
by  Stertinius,  as  is  stated  in  Tacit.  Ann.,  i.  60;  and  the  other  by  Gabinius, 
as  is  told  by  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  Ix.  "  Lipsius,  on  Tacit.  Ann.,  ii.  25,  ex^ 
presses  a  suspicion  that  Flonis  copied  his  account  from  some  Bomau  hi&> 
torian  who  wrote  before  the  recoveiy  of  the  eagles.  Duker. 
^  ^*  His  grandsons]  Sons  of  his  daughter  Julia  and  Marcus  Agrippa. 

"  Hurt]  StriiAm,  Slringere^  used  in  this  way,  is  generally  fo©ifer  vuLneraf^^ 
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time.  But  Domnes,  pnrsaed  on  all  sides  by  the  inoensed  army, 
made  some  atonement  to  Oaesar  while  he  still  survired,  not  only 
by  his  sword,  but  a  burning  pyre,  on  which,  wh«i  wounded,  he 
cast  himself. 

In  the  west,  almost  all  Spain  was  subdued,  except  that  part 
which  the  Hither  Ocean"  washes,  and  whiidi  lies  close  upon 
the  rocks  at  the  extremity  of  the  Fycenees.  Here  two  very 
powerful  nations,  the  Oantabrians  and  Asturians,  lay  exempt 
from  ^e  domimon  of  the  Romans.  The  spirit  of  the  Canta- 
brians  was  the  more  mischievous,  more  haughty,  and  m<»e  ob- 
stinate in  raising  war ;  for  not  content  with  defending  their 
liberty,  they  also  attempted  to  domineer  over  their  ndghbors, 
and  harassed,  with  frequent  inroads,  the  Vaccsei,  the  Curgonii, 
and  the  Antrigonse. 

Against  this  people,  ther^ore,  as  they  were  saidvto  be  pursu- 
ing violent  measures,  an  expedition  was  not  ccnnmitted  by 
Augustus  to  another,  but  undertaken  by  himself.  He  advanced 
to  Segisama,  where  he  pitched  his  camp,  and  then,  dividing  his 
army;  he  inclosed  by  degrees"  the  whole  of  Campania,  and 
caught  the  savage  people,  like  wild  beasts,  as  with  a  circle  of 
nets.  Nor  were  they  ispared  on  tho  side  of  the  Ocean,  where 
their  rear  was  vigorously  assailed  by  a  fleet  His  first  battle 
ag^st  the  Cantabrians  was  under  the  walls  of  VelHca.'^  Hence 
they  fied  to  &e  lofty  mountain  Vinnius,  which  they  thou^t 
the  waters  of  the  Ocean  would  ascend  sooner  than  the  arms  of 
the  Romans.  In  the  third  place,  the  town  of  Araeillum  made 
violent  resistance ;  but  it  was  at  last  taken.  At  the  si^e  of 
the  mountain  Medullus  (which  he  had  surrounded  with  a  trench 
of  fifteen  miles  in  length),  when  the  Romans  pressed  forward  on 
every  side,  and  the  barbarians  saw  themselves  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity, they  eagerly  hastened  their  own  deaths  at  a  banquet*, 
with  fire,  sword,  and  a  kind  of  poison,  which  is  there  commonly 
extracted  from  yew-trees ;  and  thus  the  greats  p»*t  escaped  the 
cs^tivity  which  threatened  them.  Of  this  success,  obtained  by 
his  lieutenant-generals  Antistius,  Fumius^  and  Agrippa,  Caesar 

»  Hither  Oeean]    OUerior   Oeeamu.    What  HoraB  meMit  by  Gifeeiior 

Oceanns,  neither  Kyokias,  nor  Madame  Dader,  nor  Dnkei^  can  settle.  Tlie 
Cantabri  and  Astnres  were  situate  near  the  end  of  the  ryrenees  fVirtheat 
from  Bome,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

i»  By  degrees]  In  diem  "  Prom  ^day  to  day."  Periamins,  Freinshe- 
mius,  and  GneviuSj  would  read  indidem;  but  this,  as  Duker  observes,  is 
superfluous,  when  inde  precedes. 

90  Of  Vellica]  All  the  editions  have  BdgiecR  ;  but  there  is  no  place  of  this 
name  known  in  Spaui.  VMca  is  the  conjecture  of  Stadius,  approved  by 
Gruter,  Gra^vina,  and  Perizonius. 
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leoeived  tibe.newa  while  wiDtBiiiig  on  the  sea-coast  of  Tanraco.  He 
himself^  arriving  at  the  plaoe,  thought  some  of  the  inhabitants 
down  from  the  mountains,  bound  others  by  talcing  hostages  of 
them,  and  sold  others,  by  right  of  war,  for  idaves.  The  achievement 
appeared  to  the  senate  woraiy  of  the  laurel  and  triumphal  chariot, 
but  GiBsar  was  now  so  great  that  he  could  despise  triumphs. 

The  Asturians,  at  the  same  time,  had  come  down  in  a  vast 
body  from  their  mountains ;  nor  had  they  undertaken  an  enter- 
prise rashly,  like  barbarians,  but,  having  pitched  their  camp  at 
the  river  Astura,  and  divided  ^eir  forces  into  three  parts,  tney 
prepared  to  attack  three  camps  <^  the  Bomans  at  once.  With 
such  brave  enemies,  coming  ujpon  us  so  suddenly  and  in  such 
order,  there  would  have  been  a  doubtful  and  desperate  combat, 
(and  would  that  I  could  think  the  loss  on  both  sides  would 
have  been  equal !)  had  not  the  Trigiedni  betrayed  them.  Car- 
isius,  forewarned  by  the  latter  people,  and  coming  up  with  his 
army,  frustrated  the  enemy's  designs,  though  not  even  thus 
without  bloodshed.  Lancia,  a  strong  city,  received  the  survivors 
of  the  routed  army.  Here  theare  was  so  fierce  an  encounter, 
that  firebrands  were  called  for  to  bum  the  cit^  after  it  was 
taken,  when  the  general  with  difficulty  prevailed  with  the  troops 
to  spare  it,  ""  that  it  might  be  a  monxunent  of  the  Roman  vie- 
tory^as  it  stood,  rather  Uian  burnt" 

This  was  the  termination  of  the  campaigns  of  Augustus,  as 
well  as  of  rebellion  in  Spain.  The  fidelity  of  the  Spaniards 
toward  us  was  afterward  unshaken,  and  peace  remained  unin- 
terrupted ;  a  consequence  resulting  as  well  from  their  own  dis- 
position, whidi  was  now  more  inclined  to  tranquillity,  as  from 
the  management  of  Csssar,  who,  dreading  their  confidence  in 
the  mountains  where  they  sheltered  themselves,  ordered  them 
to  occupy  and  inhabit  the  part  in  which  his  camp  had  been, 
and  which  was  level  ground.  This  regulation  was  noticed  as 
one  of  great  prudence.  The  country  round  about  contains  gold, 
and  yields  vermilion,  chrysocolla,  and  other  pigments.'*  He 
accordingly  ordered  the  soil  to  be  worked.  Thus  the  Asturians 
became  acquainted  with  their  treasures  hid  in  the  eaith,  by 
searching  for  them  for  others. 

«  ChrysoooUa,  and  other  pigments!  ChryfocoUai,  et  dUonm  eolorum, 
Chrysocolla  is  generally  consiaered  to  ne  the  same  with  horax.  Good,  in 
Mb  notes  on  Lucretins,  vi.  1077,  says  that  it  Is  **  a  mineral  sand,  fonnd  on 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  of  an  elegant  ffreen  color,  denomimited  hy  the 
nations  of  modem  times  tmoar  or  tineaV^  See  Pliny,  H.  K.,  zxziii.  6. 
Bonx  is  also  said  to  be  found  in  great  quantities  in  Thibet. 
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All  nations  in  the  west  and  south  bemg  sobdaed,  and  aQ  to 
tiie  north  between  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  as  weU  as  all' to  the 
east  between  the  Cyrus  and  Euphrates,  the  other  countries  also, 
which  had  not  &Uen  under  the  authority  of  Rome,  yet  grew 
sensible  of  her  grandeur,-  and  reverenced  a  people  who  had 
conquered  so  many  nations.  The  Serbians  and  Sarmatians 
sent  embassadors  to  us,  desirir^  our  M^idship.  The  Seres,  too, 
and  the  Indians  who  live  under  the  very  aun,  coming  with 
jewels  and  pearls,  and  bringing  alsp  elephants  among  their 
presents,  thought  they  proved  thdr  re^)ect  to  Augustus  by 
nothing  so  much  as  the  length  of  their  journey,  which  they  had 
taken  four  years  to  complete.  The  complexion  of  the  men'* 
showed  that  they  came  nrom  another  chmate.  The  Parthians, 
also,  as  if  they  repented  of  their  victory,  brought  back,  of  their 
own  accord,  the  standards  which  they  had  t&en  on  the  over- 
throw of  Crassus. 

Thus  there  was  every  where,  throughout  the  whole  worid, 
uniform  and  uninterrupted'*  peace  or  agreement  f*  and  Caesar 
Augustus,  in  the  seven  hundredth  year  from  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  ventured  to  shut  the  temple  of  double-faced  Janus, 
which  had  been  shut  but  twice  before,  in  the  reign  of  Nuina, 
and  when  Carthage  was  first  conquered.  Afterward,  applying 
his  thoughts  to  secure  tranquillity,  iie  kept  in  order,  by  many 
strict  and  severe  laws,  an  age  which  was  prone  to  every  vice, 
and  plunging  fast  into  luxury.  .For  these  great. achievements, 
he  was  styled  Perpetual  Dictator^  and  Father  of  kis  Country. 
It  was  debated,  too,  in  the  senate,  whether,  as  he  had  established 
the  empire,  he  should  not  also  be  called  JSomtdue  ;  but  the 
name  of  Augustus  was  thought  more  saored  and  veneraUe,  in 
order  that,  while  he  s^ll  liv^  on  earth,  he  might  in  name  and 
title  be  ranked  among  the  gods. 

33  'Fhe  complexion  of  the  men,  etc.]  M  tamen  i^M  hmdwtm  edlar^  etc 
The  toffMA,  as  Madume  Dacier  remarks,  la  woxfi»  than  isaelaas.  givija^  a 
ridiculous  meaaing  to  the  sentence.  It  is  wanting  in  one  of  JSyckius^a 
manuscripts,  and  in  some  editions.    I  have  omitted  it. 

*>  Uniform  and  nnintermpted]  Ouneta  cOque  emHmua,  Ounieta  k  TMd  in 
all  manu8<uipt8  and  editions,  but  is,  as  OrsBvioa  observes,  unintelligible.  I 
have  preferred  tinOy  the  conjecture  of  Gronovius.  Xipsius  had  previously 
suggested  yuiu^. 

»*  Peace  or  agreement]  Paxr—aut  pacUo, '  All  people  were  qniet^  aa  hav- 
ing either,  from  being  conquered,  accepted  terms  of  peace,  or  consenting 
to  abstain,  at  least  for  the  present,  from  hostilities.  The  latter  dass,  sa 
Buker  observes,  were  those  of  whom  Florus  speaks  a  little  above ;  nations 
who,  though  not  actuallv  subdued  by  the  Bomans,  were  Sensible  of  their 
superiority,  and  respected  their  power. 
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Qrras  founded  by  the  Greeks  on  their  return  from  Troy :  acts  of  Orestes ; 
arrival  of  Tyrriienus  in  Italy,  I.  Betum  of  the  Heraclids ;  death  of  Co- 
dros;  founding  of  Mtgaia,  Qades,  and  Utioa,  II.  Qf  the  Adieans,  Pe- 
lasfi,  ThessalianSy  and  the  settlement  of  Corinth,  III.  Chalcis.  Magnesia, 
Gumse,  Naples,  and  many  other  cities,  founded,  IV.  A^e  and  character 
of  Homer,  V.  Of  the  Aasyriftn  empire,  Lycureus,  and  the  origin  of  Car- 
thage, VI.  Of  Heeiod,  and  the  building  of  Capua  and  Nola.  VII.  The 
Olynoplc  games ;  the  founding  of  Some,  VIII.  The  second  Macedonian 
war.  rX.  Of  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  Emilius  Paulus,  X.  Pseudo- 
PhilippuBj  Metellns  Macedonieus,  XI.  J>eBtmotion  of  Corinth  and  Car^ 
thag^XIi.  Death  of  Cato;  character  of  Mummius  and  Scipio  Africa* 
nus,  XIH.  Establishment  of  Roman  colonies,  XIV.,  XV.  Considerations 
why  ma^  eminent  men,  in  the  several  arts^  arise  at  the  same  time,  XVI., 
XVIL  -CommeacemBnt  of  linular  observations  on  cities,  XVIII. 

L  *  *  *  *  [Epeus],  being  parted*  .by  a  storm  from 
Nestor  his  commander,  built  Metapontmn.'  Teuc^,  not  being 
FBcewed  at  home,  by  his  father  T^amon,  for  his  posillanimity 
in  not  avenging  t^e  injustioe  shown  to  his  brother,"  sailed  to 
C3q>ras,  wl^re  he  bnut  Salamis,  a  oitj  named  afier  his  own 
birthplace.  Fyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles^  took  possession  of 
Epims,  ai^  Piudippns^  of  Bphyra  in  Ihesprotia.    As  to  Aga* 

1 1.  [Epeus,]  being^  parted,  etc.}  The  name  is  wanting  in  the  text  at  the 
comment^ment  of  this  fragment.  But  it  appears  from  Justin  zx.  2,  as  well 
as  from  Axiatotle,  Pe  MiracDlia,  IhaA  it  was  Kpeus,  the  builder  of  the  Trojan 
horse  idoli/abrieatar  Epeu9,  Virg.  ^n.,  ii.  S64)  who  founded  Metapontum. 

«  Metapontum]  on  tne  const  of  Lueania,  in  the  south  of  Italy. 

•  His  brother]  Ajax,  who  was  reftised  the  arms  of  Achilles. 

4  Phidippus]  An  ii^rior  leader  in  the  Troiiui  '^ar,  from  the  isles  of  Ca- 
lydns,  on  the  coast  of  Oaria.    Horn.  II.,  ii.  6f  a. 
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memnon,  the  king  of  kings,  he  was  driyen  by  a  tempest  on 
the  island  of  Crete,  where  he.  founded  thf^  cities,  Mycenae, 
Tegea,  and  Pergamns,  of  which  two  had  names  from  his  own 
comitry,  and  the  tMrd  from  the  recollection  of  his  recent  yic- 
tory.  Soon  after,  being  entrapped  by  the  treachery  of  his 
cousin*  JS^sthus,  who  bore  a  hereditary  hatred  toward  him, 
and  by  the  malioe  of  his  wife,  he  was  murdered.  «^^thus 
held  the  throne  for  seyen  years ;  when  Oeste%  in  concert  with 
his  sister  £lectra,  a  woman  of  masculine  courage,  and  sharer 
in  all  his  designs,  slew  both  ./^isthus  and  his  own  mother. 
That  his  deed  was  approyed  by  ue  gods,  was  appaient  from 
the  length  of  his  life  and  the  prosperity  of  his  reign ;  for  he 
liyed  mnety  years  and  reign^  seyenty.  He  also  reyenged 
himself  on  Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achilles,  with  similar  spirit ;  for 
Pyrrhus  haying  supplanted  him  by  marrying  Hermione,  the 
daughter  of  Menelaus  a^d  Helen,  who  had  been  betrothed  to 
Orestes,  Orestes  slew  him  at  Delphi. 

During  this  period,  the  brothers  Lydua  and  Tyrrhenus,  who 
reigned  in  Lydia,  were  compelled,  by  the  unproductiyeneas  of 
their  corn-fields,  to  cast  lots  which  of  the  two,  taking  half  of 
the  people  with  him,  should  quit  their  country.  The  lot  fell 
upon  Tyrrhenus,''  who,  sailing  into  Italy,  gaye,  from  his  own 
name,  an  illustrious  and  enduring  appellation  to  the  country, 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  adiacent  sea.  After  the  death  of  Ores- 
tes, his  sons,  Penthilus  and  Tisanienus,  reigned  three  years. 

n.  At  this  time,  about  eighty  years  after  Troy  was  taken, 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty  after  the  translation  of  Hercules  to 
the  gods,  the  family  of  Pelops,  which,  after  expelling  tbe  Her- 
aolidae,  had  held,  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  ihe  soyereign- 
ty  of  the  Peloponesstts,  was  in  turn  expelled  by  ih^n.  The 
leaders  in  recoyering  the  dominion  were  Temenua,  C]:eBphonteB, 
and  Aristodemus,  of  whom  Hercules  was  great-gnuMkather. 

About  the  same  period,  Athens  ceased  to  be  ruled  by  kings, 
its  last  monarch  being  CodrUs^  the  son  of  MelanthiM^  a  man 
deserving  of  particular  notice ;  fot  when  the  Spartans  were  ae- 
yerely  pressing  the  Athenians  in  war,  and  Apollo  had  ffiyen 
an  oracle  that  that  side  would  be  yictorious  whose  leader  £ould 
be  killed  by  the  enemy,  Codrus,  haying  laid  aside  his  royal 

•  His  cousin]  FatrudU.  .  Ho  waa  the  son  of  Tbyestea,  brother  of  Atnns, 
Agamemnon's  &ther. 

•  •  "IJ^nrheaTis]  He  gave  name,  it  is  said,  to  Tjrrhenia,  Toscia,  or  Etmria, 
Sn  Italjr.    The  stoiy  of  his  d^p^pre  from  Lydifi  is  taken  from  fierod,  L  94. 
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sj^rel,  put  on  tlie  attire  of  a  shepherd,  and  went  into  the ' 
midst  of  the  enemy's  camp,  where,  intentionally  provoking  a 
quarrel,  he  was  slain  without  being  known/  From  his  death, 
eternal  glory  accrued  to  Godrus,  and  victory  to  the  Athenians. 
Who  can  help  admiring  a  man  that  sought  for  death  with  the 
same  stratagems  with  which,  by  those  of  meaner  spirit,  life  is 
wont  to  be  sought?  His  son  Medon  was  the  first  archon  at 
Athens ;  from  whom  his  descendants  were  called  by  the  Athen- 
,  ians,  Medontidse  ;  and  these,  as  well  as  the  following  archons, 
down  to  the  tinra  of  Oharops,  held  their  office  during  life. 
The  Peloponnesians,  on  retiring  jfrom  the-  Athenian  territory, 
f<»inded  Megara,  a  city  equally  distant  from  Corinth  and 
Athens. 

At  this  time,  also,  a  fieet  of  the  Tyrians,  then  very  powerful 
at  sea,  founded  the  city  of  Gades,  on  the  remotest  coast  of 
Spain,  at  the  extremity  of  one  part  of  the  world,  and  on  an 
island  surrounded  by  the  Ocean,  divided  from  the  continent 
only  by  a  very  narrow  strait.  By  the  same  people,  also,  a  few 
years  afterward,  Utica,  in  Africa,  was  built  The  children  of 
Orestes,  being  expelled  by  the  Heraclidse,  and  harassed  by 
various  misfortunes,  as  well  as  by  hardships  at  sea,  found  a 
settlement,  in  the  fifteenth  year  after  their  expulsion,  opposite 
the  island  of  Lesbos. 

m.  During  this  period  Oreece  was  shaken  by  violent  com- 
motions. The  Aoh^ans,  driven  from  Laconia,  settled  in  those 
tracts  which  they  now  occupy.  The  Pelasgi  removed  to 
Athens ;  and  a  young  man  of  warlike  spirit,  by  name  Thessalus, 
and  by  birth  a  Thesprotian,  took  forcible  possession,  with  the 
aid  of  a  numerous  body  of  his  countrymen,  of  that  region 
which  is  now,  from  his  name^  called  Thessaly,  but  which  was 
before  termed  the  country  of  the  Myrmidons.  Hence  there  is 
reason  to  wonder  at  those  authors,  who,  in  their  accounts  of 
the  Trojan  period,  ^>eak  of  that  country  by  the  name  of  Thes- 
saly ;  a  fiuilt  which  not  only  other  writers  commit,  but  writers 
of  tragedy  more  frequently  than  any ;  though  in  them,  least  of 
aD,  is  such  license  to  be  excused,  for  they  express  nothing  in 
their  own  character  of  poets,  but  narrate  every  thing  under  the 
the  persons  of  tiiese  who  lived  at  the  time  But  if  any  one 
flhall  maintain  that  they  were  called  Thessalonians  from  Thes- 

^n.  Wit&oat  beinff  known! /jiiprfMi^n^.  '^Hewasfilainbytheenemy, 
not  being  awaie  that  ne  was  tne  nag.^^    Jjifdui. 
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sains,  the  son  of  Hercules,*  lie  will  have  to  giYe  a  reason  why 
the  people  did  not  assume  this  name  till  the  time  of  the  latter 
Thessalus*  A  Httle  hefore  this,  Aletes,  sixth  in  descent  from 
Hercules,  and  son  of  Hii^>otes,  rebuilt*  Corinth  on  the  Isthmus, 
which  was  previously  called  E^hyre,  and  which  forms  the 
prininpal  barrier  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
for  us  to  wonder  that  it  was  called  Corinth  by  Homer ;  for,  in 
his  character  of  poet,  he  calls  both  this  city,  and  some  of  the 
Ionian  colonies,  built  long  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  by  the  . 
same  names  which  they  bore  in  his  own  times. 

rV:  The  Athenians  settled  colonies  at  Chalcis  and  Eretria 
in  Euboea;  the  Lacedaemonians  established  another  at  Mag- 
nesia in  Asia.  Not  long  afterward,  the  people  of  Chalcis,  who 
were  sprung,  as  I  have  just  said,  fh>m  the  Athenians,  founded 
Cumffi  in  Italy,  under  the  leadership  of  Hippocles  and  Megas- 
ihenes.  The  course  of  their  fleet  was  directed,  as  some  say,  by 
the  flight  oi  a  dove  that  preceded  it,  or,  as  others  state,  by  the 
sound  of  brazen  instruments  during  the  night,  such  as  is  com- 
monly made  at  the  rites  of  Ceres.  Some  natives  of  this  dty, 
a  long  time  after,  built  Neapolis ;  and  the  exemplary  fidelity 
of  both  these  cities  to  the  Romans,  renders  them  eminently 
worthy  of  their  high  reputation,  and  of  the  delightful  situations 
which  they  enjoy.  ~  But  the  institutions  of  their  original  coun- 
try have  been  more  diligently  preserved  by  the  Neapolitans ; 
for  the  neighborhood  of  the  Osci  altered  the  manners  of  the 
people  of  Cunue.  The  present  extent  of  the  walls  of  these 
cities  shows  the  greatness  of  their  power  in  former  days. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  a  vast  number  of  Grecian  youth, 
seeking,  from  a  reduiudance  of  population,  for  new  settlements,, 
poured  into  Asia.  The  lonians^  sailing  from  Athens  under  the 
conduct  of  Ion,  took  possessicm  of  the  finest  part  of  the  sea- 
coast,  now  called  Ionia,  and  built  the  cities  of  Ephesus,  Miletus, 
Colophon,  Priene,  Lebedns,  Myus,  Brythra,  Clazomeme,  aid 
Phoca^  They  also  seized  on  many  of  the  islands  in  the 
j£gean  and  Icarian  seas^  as  Samos,  Chios,  Andros,  Tenos^ 
Paros,  Delos,  and  others  of  less  note.  So<mi  after,  the  .^fiofians, 
also,  setting  out  from  Greece,  and  wandering  about  for  a  long 
time,  found  at  length  settlemMits  not  less  valnable,  and  founded 

•  in.  Thessalna,  the  son.  of  Hercules]  Father  of  Phidippns  above 
^onecL    Homer,  loo,  dL 
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some  &mou8  cities,  as  Smyrna,  Cyme,  Larissa,  Myrina,  and 
Mitylene,  with  others  in  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

y.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  illustrious  genius  of  Homer 
shone  forth ;  a  genius  great  beyond  example ;  for  by  the  grand- 
eur of  his  siibjects,  and  the  splendor  of  his  rerse,  he  has  gained 
an  exclusiire  right"  to  the  name  of  poet.  What  is  most  re- 
markable with  respect  to  him,  is,  that  neither  was  there  any 
one  before  him  whom  he  could  imitate,  nor  has  any  one  since 
been  found  who  could  imitate  him.  Nor  can  we  point  to  any 
other  author,  except  Homer  and  Antilochus,  who  arrived  at 
thehighest  excellence  in  the  kind  of  writing  of  which  he  was 
the  inventor.  He  lived  longer  after  the  Trojan  war,  which  he 
took  for  his  subject,  than  some  suppose ;  for  he  flourished 
about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  was  bom  within  a 
thousand  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  fre- 
quently uses  theexpression  oio^  vvp  ^notol  eiui,  such  aa  men  now 
are  ;  for  by  this  the  difference  in  mankind,  as  well  as  in  ages, 
is  signified.  Whoever  believes  that  he  was  born'  blind,  must 
be  himself  deprived  of  all  his  senses. 

YI.  In  the  subsequent  period,  about  eight  hundred  and 
seyenty  years  ago,  the  empire  of  Asia  was  transferred  from  the 
Assyrians,  who  had  held  it  a  thousand  and  seventy  years,  to 
the  Medes.  For  Arbaces,  a  Mede,  dethroned  and  put  to  death 
'their  monarch  Sardanapalus,  a  man  immersed  m  luxurious 
gratifications,  and  courting  extravagant  pleasures  to  his  own 
destruction ;  ^d  who  was  the  thirty-third  in  suc/Cession  from 
Ninus  and  Semiramis,  the  founders  of  Babylon,  a  succession  so 
regular  that  the  son  had  in  every  instance  inherited  the  throne 
of  his  &ther. 

In  this  age,'  too,  Lycurgus,  the  Lacedaemonian,  a  man  of 
royal  birth,  was  the  author  of  a  most  severe  and  just  body  of 
laws,  and  of  a  system  of  education  most  suitable"  to  the  char- 
acter of  his  countrymen;  and  Sparta,  as  long  as  she  adhered 
to  it,  was  eminently  prosperous. 

During  the  same  period,  sixty-five  years  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Borne,  Uie  city  of  Carthage  was  built  by  Elissa  of  Tyre, 

>•  V.  An  excituuve  right,  etc.]  Solns  (MtpeHari  poeta  meruU.  "  Non  smn- 
musmodo,;  splendldam  jadlcium.*^    Krause, 

"  VL  System  of  education  most  snitable]  DUcipUruB  convenientttnma 
[vir\.  I  have  omitted  wr,  which,  as  Kuhnken  says,  "nuUo  pacto  tolerari 
potest."  Heinsins  wotdd  alter  it  to  virtuti;  Ruhnken  to  viribus;  and  some 
other  critios,  as  Kranse  signifies,  have  proposed  viris. 
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whom  flome  suppose  to  be  the  same  as  Dido.  About  the  same 
time,  Oaranus,  a  man  of  regal  extraction,  being  the  sixteenth  in 
descent  from  Hercules,  took  his  departure  from  Argos,  and 
seized  oh  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  The  great  Alexander, 
being  the  seventeenth  in  succession  from  Oaranus,  might  justly 
boast  of  his  lineages,  as  being  on  his  mother's  ade  firom 
Achilles,  and  on  his  father's  from  Hercules.^^ 

Vn.  Coeval  with  these  events,  and  separated  by  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  from  Homer,  hved  Hesiod,  a  man 
of  exquifflte  taste,  remarkable  for  the  gentle  sweetness  of  his 
numbers,  and  a  great  lover  of  ease  and  retirement.  As  he  was 
nearest  in  time  to  his  illustrious  predecessor,  he  was  also  nearest 
in  the  reputation  of  his  writings.  He  avoided  resembling 
Homer  in  one  respect,  for  he  has  mentioned  both  his  country 
and  his  parents ;  but  the  former  in  the  bitterest  terms  of  re- 
proach, on  account  of  a  fine  which  it  had  imposed  upon  him. 

While  I  am  treating  of  foreign  matters,  a  point  in  our  own 
history  occurs  to  me,  which  has  given  rise  to  many  mistakes, 
and  about  which  there  is  the  greatest  discrepancy  in  the  opin- 
ions of  writers.  Some  authors  say  that,  during  this  period, 
about  eight  hundred  and  thirty  years  i^o,  Capua  and  Nola 
were  founded  by  the  Tuscans ;  and  to  their  opinion  I  readily 
assent  But  how  greatly  does  Marcus  Cato  differ  from  them, 
who  states  that  ^^  Capua  was  first  founded  by  the  Tuscans,  and  ' 
Nola  some  time  afterward ;  but  that  Capua  had  stood,  before 
it  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  about  two  hundred  and  sixty 
years."  If  this  be  the  case,  and  as  only  two  hundred  and  forty 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  taking  of  Capua,  it  can  be  but  five 
hundred  years  since  it  was  built.  For  my  own  part,  speaking 
with  deference  to  the  accuracy  of  Cato,  I  can  scarcely  believe 
that  so  great  a  city  rose,  flourished,  fell,  and.  sprung  up  again, 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 

Vni.  The  Olympic  games,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  spec- 
tacles of  entertainment,  and  best  adapted  for  invigorating  the 
mind  and  the  body,  had  their  commencement  soon  afterward, 
the  founder  of  them  being  Iphitus  of  Elis,  who  institnted 
these  contests,  as  well  as  a  market,  eight  hundred  and  four 
years  before  you,  Marcus  Yinicius,  entered  upon  your  consulship. 

><  At  the  end  of  this  chapter  is  inserted,  in  all  the  editions,  a  passage  from 
^mUi/M  (or  rather  as  Krause  thinks,  ManiUw)  Sura,  Some  person,  in  old 
times,  seems  to  have  written  )t  in  the  mai^in  of  his  manosoript,  whenoe  it 
crept  iuto  the  text.    I  have  omitted  it. 
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Bj  some,  however,  Atreus  is  said  to  have  commenced  this 
solemnity,  when  he  exhibited,  in  this  same  place,  fimeral  games 
in  honor  of  his  &tber  Pelops,  about  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  on  which  occasion  Hercules  was  victor  in  every  kind 
of  contest 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  archons  at  Athens  ceased  to  be 
elected  for  life,  AlcmaBon  being  the  last  that  was  so  appointed, 
and  were  chosen  only  for  ten  years ;  an  arrangement  which 
lasted  for  seventy  years,  when  the  administration  was  committed 
to  annual  magistrates.  Of  those  who  held  office  for  ten  years, 
the  first  was  Charops,  and  the  last  Eryxias ;  of  those  who  re- 
tained it  but  one  year,  the  first  was  Oreon. 

In  the  sixth  Oljmdpiad,  twenty-two  years  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first,  Romulus,  the  son  of  Mars,  having  avenged 
the  wrong  done  to  his  grand^Ekther,  founded  the  citv  of  Rome 
on  the  Palatine  hill,  on  the  day  of  the  feast  of  Pales ;"  from 
which  time,  to  that  of  your  consulate,  is  a  period  of  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-three  years.  This  event  took  place  four 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  after  the  taking  of  Tioy.  The 
work  was  effected  by  Romulus,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Latin 
legions  of.  his  grandfather ;  for  I  can  readi  y  believe  those  who 
give  this  account,  since,  without  such  assistance,  and  with 
merely  a  defenseless  band  of  shepherds,  he  could  hardly  have 
established  a  new  city,  while  the  Vejentines,  the  other  Etrus- 
cans, and  the  Sabines,  were  so  close  upon  him,  how  much  so- 
ever he  strengthened  it  by  opening  an  asylum  between  the 
two  groves.  He  had  a  hundred  chosen  men,  called  Fathers,  as 
a  public  council.  Such  origin  had  the  term  Patricians.^^  The 
seizure  of  the  Sabine  virgins  *  *  *  ♦ 

*  *  *  *  4ft  *  * 

IX.  *  *  *  proved  a  more  powerful  enemy**  than  the  Ro- 
mans had  apprehended ;  for  he  maintained^a  struggle,  during 
two  years,  with  such  variation  of  fortune,  that  he  had  generally 
the  advantage,  and  drew  a  great  part  of  Greece  into  alliance 
with  him.    Even  the  Rhodians,  who  had  previously  been  most 

w  Vin.  Feast  of  Pales]  April  2lst. 

i«  Patricians]  Patrieiiy  from  patrei.    Comp,  Flor.,  L,  1. 

1*  IX.  Proved  a  more  powerful  enemy]  Here  is  a  great  hiatus,  all  the 
history  of  Bome  being  lost  ftx>m  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  year  u.o. 
582.  Theoommenoementof  the  chapter  stands  thus:  .  .  .  ^mtimuerat 
hostisy  expetU,  Cipsios,  for  expetU,  would  substitute  exiibU,  and  thinks  that 
the  author  had  written  something  to  this  effect:  Populo  Bomano  gravwt^ 
quhm  timumU,  hatUt  extitUf  nempe  Perset*  'See  Floras,  ii.  12. 
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fiutbfiil  to  the  Romans,  began,  with  wavering  allegiance,  to 
watch  the  turns  of  fortune,  and  appeared  rather  inclined  to  the 
side  of  the  king.  Eumenes,  too,  in  this  war,  was  undecided  in 
his  views,  and  acted  consistently  neither  with  his  brother's'* 
proceedings  at  first,  nor  with  his  own  general  conduct  At 
length  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  elected  to  the  consul- 
ship Lucius  .^Emilius  Paulus,  who  had  previously  triumphed 
both  as  praetor  and  consul ;  a  man  deserving  of  the  highest 
honor  which  merit  can  be  conceived  to  attain.  He  was  the 
son  of  that  Paulus  who  commenced  with  such  reluctance  the 
battle  of  Cannse,  so  £Ettal  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  who  met 
death  in  it  with  so  much  fortitude.  He  routed  Perses^  in  a 
great  battle,  near  a  city  named  Pydna  in  Macedonia,  and  drove 
him  from  his  camp ;  and  at  last,  afiber  destroying  his  troops, 
forced  him  to  flee  ^m  his  dominions.  The  king,  after  quitting 
Macedonia,  took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Samothrace,  and  com- 
mitted himself  as  a  suppliant,  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple. 
Cnaeus  Octavius,  the  praetor,  who  had  the  co^pmand  of  the 
fleet,  followed  him  thither,  and  prevailed  on  him,  rather  by  per- 
suasion than  by  force,  to  trust  himself  to  the  honor  of  the  Ro- 
mans. .^Emilius  Paulus,  in  consequence,  led  this  most  eminent 
and  celebrated  prince  zn  triumph. 

In  this  year,  too,  were  two  other  famous  triumphs ;  that  of 
Octavius,  the  naval  commander,  and  that  of  Anicius,  who 
drove  before  his  chariot  Gentius,  the  king  of  the  Ulyrians. 
How  constantly  envy  attends  eminent  fortune,  and  how  closely 
it  pursues  the  highest  characters,  may  be  understood  from  the 
following  circumstance,  that  while  no  one  objected  to  the 
triumphs  of  Anicius  and  Octavius,  theio  were  some  who  en- 
deavored to  hinder  that  of  Paulus,  though  it  far  exceeded  the 
others,  as  well  in  the  greatness  of  Pefses  as  a  monarch,  as  in  ' 
the  magnificent  display  of  war-trophies,  and  the  quantity  of 
money  carried  in  it ;  as  it  brought  into  the  treasury  two  hun- 
dred thousand  sestertia,^^  being  beyond  comparison  more  splen- 
did than  any  triumph  that  preceded  it 

X.  During  the  same  time,  while  Antiochus  Epipbanes,  who 
built  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Athens,  and  who  was  then  king 
of  Syria,  was  besieging  Ptolemy  the  young  king  of  Egypt,  in 
Alexandria,  Marcus  Popilius  Laenas  was  sent  as  embassador  to 

1*  me  brother's]  Attains. 

>7  Two  hundred  thoosaad  sestertia]  1,776,0412.  18«.  44. 
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him,  to  require  him  to  desirt  from  the  si^.  Popilius  delireied 
his  message,  aad  the  king  replpng  that  he  would  consider  of 
the  matter^  he  drew  a  circle  round  him  with  a  rod  upon  the 
sand,  desiring  him  to  give  a  decisive  answer  before  he  passed 
that  bounda^.  Roman  firmness  overcame  the  king^s  hesita- 
tion, and  the  consul  was  obeyed. 

Lucius  ^£milius  Paulus,  who  obtained  the  great  victory  over 
Perses,  had  four  sons ;  of  whom  he  had  allowed  Ihe  two  eldest 
to  be  adopted,  one  by  Publius  Scipio,  the  son  of  Africanus, 
who  retained  nothing  of  his  Other's  greatness  biit  the  ^lender 
ci  his  name  and  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  other  by 
Fabius  Mazimus ;  the  two  younger,  at  the  time  when  he  gained 
the  victory,  he  had  still  at  home,  as  being  yet  under  age. 
Previously  to  the  day  of  his,  triumph,  when,  according  to  an- 
cient usage,  he  was  making  a  statement  of  his  services  to  an 
assembly  without  the  city,  he  entreated  the  inunortal  gods,  that 
if  any  of  them  looked  enviously  on  his  actions  and  fortune, 
they  would  vent  their  displeasure  cm  himself  rather  than  on  the 
Commonwealth.  This  expression,  as  if  uttered  by  an  oracle, 
robbed  him  of  a  great  jpartof  his  o&pring^  for  of  the  two 
sons  whom  he  had  in  his  house,  he  lost  one  a  few  days  before 
his  triumph,  and  the  other  in  fewer  days  after  it 

About  this  time  occurred  the  censmhip  of  Fulvius  Flaocus 
and  Posthumius  Albinus,  which  was  exercised  with  great 
severity ;  for  Onseus  Fulvius,  the  brother  of  Fulvius  the  censor, 
and  partner  with  him  in  property,^*  was  expelled  from  the  senate 
by  those  very  censors. 

XL  Subsequently  to  the  conquest  and  capture  of  Perses, 
who  died  four  years  afterward  in  private  custody*'  at  Alba,  a 
man  who,  from  his  false  representations  concerning  his  birth, 
was  called  Pseudo-Philippus  {for  he  said  that  his  name  was 
Philip,  and  that  he  was  of  the  royal  blood,  though  he  was,  in 
reality,  of  the  meanest  extraction),  seized  the  government  of 
llaeedonia  by  force  of  arms,  and  assumed  the  ensigns  of 
royalty.  But  he  soon  paid  the  penalty  of  his  rashness ;  for  the 
praetor  Quintus  Metellus,  who,  from  his  merit  in  war,  had  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Macedonicus,  gained  a  noble  victory 
over  both  the  imposter  and  his  nation,  and  subdued  at  the 

»  X.  Partner  with  him  in  property]  Ooruors,  "  Chnaortes  are  properly 
coheirs,  inheriting  a  property  in  oommony  whieh  they  suffer  to  remain,  at 
least  lor  a  Ume,  ondivided."    Burman. 

!•  ^  Private  custody]  JAltrA  etutodid,    6ee  SalL,  Cat.,  o.  47. 
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same  time,  in  a  great  battle,  tite  AchnaiiB*^  who  had  recom- 
menoed  hoBtilities.  This  is  the  Metellua  Maoedomena  who 
erected  the  porticoa  romtd  the  two  temfJes  without  an  inaerip- 
tion,  now  encircled  by  the  porticoa  of  Octavia,  and  who 
brought  from  Macedonia  the  group  of  equestrian  statues  that 
face  the  front  of  th^  temples,  and  form  at  present  the  chief 
ornament  of  the  place.  Of  this  group  the  fallowing  wigin  is 
related.  Alexander  the  Great,  it  is  said,  de&ared  Lysippus,  axi 
eminent  artist  in  such  performances,  to  make  statues  of  sach 
horsemen  of  his  own  troop  as  had  &llen  at  the  river  Granicns, 
representing  their  likenesses  in  the  figures,  and  placing  one  of 
Alexander  himself  among  them.  It  was  this  MeteSits,  too^ 
who  first  built  at  Rome  a  temple  of  marUe,*^  among  the  edifices 
just  mentioned,  and  who  waa  consequently  the  introducer  of 
what  is  to  be  called  either  magnificence  or  luxury.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find,  indeed,  a  man  of  any  nation,  age,  or  rai^ 
whose  felicity  can  be  compared  with  that  of  Metellus,  for  be- 
sides his  splendid  triumphs,  his  distinguished  honors,  his  ao- 
knowledged  pre-eminence  in  the  state,  his  long  extent  of  life, 
and  his  zealous  yet  harmless  contests  with  opponents  hr  t!ie 
good  of  his  country,  he  was  the  &ther  of  four  sons,  whom  be 
saw  arrive  at  manhood,  and  whom  he  left  surviving,  and  in  en- 
joyment of  the  highest  honors.  These  four  sons  supported  his 
bier  before  the  Rostra,  one  of  them  having  been  consul  and 
censor,  another  consul,  the  third  being  consul  at  the  time,  and 
the  fourth  a  candidate  for  the  honor,  which  he  afterward  ob- 
tained. Such  an  end  may  rather  be  called  a  happy  retirement 
from  life,  than  death. 

XTI.  The  whole  of  Achaia,  of  which  a  great  part  had  been 
reduced  by  the  conduct  and  arms  <tf  Metellus,  was  now,  as  we 
have  said,  strongly  inclined  to  hostilities,  being  instigated 
chiefly  by  the  Corinthians,  who  were  guilty  even  of  great  in- 
sults to  the  Romans  ;  and  to  conduct  the  war  against  them  the 
consul  Mummius  was  chosen.  About  the  same  time,  too, 
rather  because  the  Romans  wished  to  believe  whatever  was 
said  against  the  Carthaginians,  than  because  any  thing  waa 

so  THe  Achsans]  Achaoe.  That  is,  the  Oreelcs.  The  Bomans  celled 
Greece,  as  their  proyince,  Achaia.    See  Floras,  ii.,  7. 

>i  A  temple  or  marble]  uSdem  ex  mturmom^  Bnrman  wonld  take  adem 
for  dMLee^  nnderstandixiff  a  private  boose  for  Metellns  himself:  bnt  this,  aa 
Eranse  says,  is  not  on^  inmtA  LatimUtU,  but  immtA  JUftorU;  fbr  marblo 
waa  not  used  in  the  erection  of  private  houses  till  a  much  later  period* 
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said  against  ihem  worthy  of  belief  the  senate  resolved  on  die 
destruction  of  Carthage.  Accordingly  Publius  Scipio  uiEiuila- 
nua,  a  man  who  emulated  alike  the  virtues  of  his  gnrndfiither 
PaUius  Afncanus  and  his  &ther  Lucius  Paulus ;  who,  in  every 
qualification  for  war  or  peace,  was  the  most  eminent  of  his  age 
as  well  in  natural  ability  as  in  acquired  knowledge ;  who,  through 
the  whole  of  his  life,  neither  did,  nor  said,  nor  thought  any 
thing  but  what  was  praiseworthy ;  and  who,  as  I  have  observed, 
had  been  adopted  by  Scipio  the  son  of  AMcamis,  was  elected 
consul,  thougn  at  the  time  he  was  only  candidate  for  an  sedile- 
ship.  He  had  been  previously  honored  in  Spain  with  a  mural, 
and  in  AMca  with  an  obsidional  crown ;  in  Spain,  also,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  a  challenge,  he  had,  though  but  of  moderate  bodily 
strength,  slain  an  antagonist  of  extraordinary  stature ;  and  h« 
now  pressed  on  the  war  against  Carthage,  which  had  been  con- 
ducted for  two  years  by  the  preceding  consuls,  with  additional 
vigor.  This  dty,  which,  rather  from  jealousy  of  its  power 
than  from  any  recent  ofiense,  was  an  object  of  hatred  to  Rome, 
he  utterly  destroyed,  and  made  it  as  much  a  monument  of  his 
ovm  military  prowess  as  it  had  previously  been  of  his  grand- 
other's  clemency. 

Carthage  was  demolished  a  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years 
ago,  in  the  consulship  of  Cnseus  Cornelius  Lentulus,  and  Lucius 
Mummius,  after  having  stood  six  hundred  and  seventy-two 
years.  Such  was  the  end  of  Carthage,  the  rival  of  the  empire 
of  Rome,  with  which  our  fore&thers  commenced  war  in  the 
consulate  of  Claudius  and  Fulvius,  two  hundred  and  ninety-six 
years  before  you,  Marcus  Yinicius,  entered  upon  your  consul- 
ship. Thus  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  there  subsisted  be- 
tween these  two  nations  either  war,  or  preparations  for  war, 
or  unsettled  peace.  Kor  did  Rome,  though  the  whole  world 
were  subdued,  trust  that  she  should  be  safe  while  there  was  left 
even  the  name  of  Carthage  unremoved.  So  apt  is  hatreds 
arising  from  contentions,  to  contioue  longer  than  the  fear  of 
danger,  and  not  to  be  hid  aade  even  when  the  opposite  party 
is  vanquished ;  nor  does  the  object  of  enmity  cease  to  be  dc 
tested  until  it  has  ceased  to  exist. 

Xm.  Three  years  before  Carthage  was  demolished,  Mamu9 
Cato,  who  had  been  a  constant  advocate  for  its  destruction,  died 
in  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Censc»ius  and  Marcus  Manlius.  In 
the  very  year  in  which  Carthage  fell,  Lucius  Mummius  utterly 

18* 
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destxoyed  Corinihf  nine  hundred  and  fiftj-two  years  after  it  luui 
been  built  hj  Aletes  ^e  son  of  Hippotes.  Each  of  the  generals 
was  honored  with  a  name  from  tibie  people  whom  he  conquered, 
the  one  being  styled  Africanus,  the  odier  Aohaicus.  "No  "new 
man^^  before  Munmiius,  had  ever  assumed  a  surname  derived 
from  military  merit  Of  l^ese  two  commanders,  the  dispositions, 
as  well  as  the  pursuits,  were  entirely  different  Sdpio  was  so 
elegant  a  cultivator  and  admirer  of  liberal  studies,  and  of  every 
'  kind  of  learning,  that  he  had  constantly  with  him,  at  home  and 
in  the  field,  two  men  of  eminent  talents,  Polybius  and  Pana&tiiis; 
for  no  man  balanced  the  &tigues  of  business  with  the  enjoy- 
ments of  leisure  more  judiciously  than  Scipio,  as  he  was  con- 
stantly studying  the  arts  either  of  war  or  of  peace,  and 
constantly  exercising  either  his  body  in  toil  or  his  mind  in 
learning.  Mummius,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  extremely  igno- 
rant, that  when,  on  the  taking  of  Corinth,  he  was  hiring  persons 
to  carry  pictures  and  statues,  finished  by  the  hands  <^  the 
greatest  masters,  into  Italy,  he  ordered  notice  to  be  given  to  the 
contractors,  that,  ^  they  lost  any  of  them^  thsy  must  find  new 
ones.  Yet  I  think  you,  Yinicus,  must  be  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  have  been*  more  for  the  advantage  of  our  countrymen 
that  their  minds  should  have  remained  still  ignorant  of  Corinth* 
ian  elegancies,  than  that  their  knowledge  of  them  should  have 
reached  its  present  height;  and  that  the  ancient  ignorance 
would  have  been  more  conducive  to  the  piiblic  honor  than  our 
modem  skill. 

XIY.  As  a  view  of  any  historical  subject,  when  contraeied 
into  one  continuous  narrative,  is  retained  more  easily  in  the  eye 
and  the  memory  than  when  left  dispersed  in  different  periods, 
I  have  determined  to  introduce  between  the  former  and  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  volume,  a  summary  of  particulars  on  a  not  un- 
important subject,  and  to  specify,  m  this  part  of  my  work,  what 
colonies,  since  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  have  been 
established  by  the  order  of  the  senate,  and  at  what  times ;  for 
of  the  military  settlements  the  occasions  and  founders  are  mxt^ 
dently  known  from  their  names.  With  this  detail  I  shall  unite, 
I  thiidc  without  impropriety,  an  account  of  the  enlargement  of 
the  state,  and  the  extension  of  the  Roman  name,  by  the  oom- 
munication  of  its  privileges. 

Sevep  years  after  the  Gauls  took  the  city,  the  colony  of  Su- 

»  Xm.  ykp  man]  See  Sail.,  Gat.,  o.  28. 
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trium  was  settled ;  the  year  after,  that  of  Setia;  and,  after  an 
interval  of  nine  years,  that  of  Nepe.  Two-and-thuty  years  after- 
ward, the  Ariciana  received  the  civic  franchise.  Three  hundred 
and  sixty-two  years  ngo,  in  the  consulship  of  Spurius  PosthiiminB 
and  Yetorius  Calvinns,  the  fiieedom  of  the  city,  hat  without  the 
ri^t  of  voting,  was  given  to  the  Campanians  and  part  of  the 
Samnites;  and  the  same  year  a  cok>ny  was  settled  at  Galea. 
Three  yean  afterward,  the  people  of  Fundi  and  Formi»  were 
admitted  as  citizens,  in  the  very  year  lliat  Alexandria  was 
Ibunded.  In  the  following  consulship,  when  Spurius  Posthu- 
mius*  and  Philo  Pnhlilins  were  censoia,  the  civic  franchise  was 
granted  to  Acerra.  Three  years  afterward  the  colony  of  Terror 
cina  was  settled ;  four  years  afterward,  that  of  Lucena ;  in  four  . 
years  more,  that  of  Suessa  Aurunca,  and  two  years  later,  those 
of  Saticula  and  Interamna.  Then  followed  ten  years  in  whidi 
nothing  of  the  kind  occurred;  at  the  end  of  which  time  were 
establi^ed  the  colonies  of  Sora  and  Alba,  and  two  years  aftei^ 
ward  that  of  OarseolL  In  the  consulate  of  Qnintus  Fabius  for 
the  fiftih  lime,  and  that  of  Dedus  Mus  for  the  fourth  time,  the 
year  in  which  Pyrrhus  began  to  reign,  colonies  were  sent  to 
Sinuessa  and  Mintnms,  and  four  years  afterward  to  Venusia. 
After  an  interval  of  two  years,  in  the  consulate  of  Marcus 
Ouriuis  and  Enfinua  Cornelius,  the  rights  of  citizenship,  but 
without  ^at  of  voting,  were  given  to  the  Sabines ;  an  event 
which  took- place  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 
About  three  hundred  yean  ago,  in  the  consulship  of  Fabius 
Dorso  and  Claudius  Canina,  colonies  were  sent  to  Cosa  and 
Paestnm,  and  five  years  afterward,  in  the  consulship  of  Sempro- 
liius  S(^U8  and  Appius,  the  son  of  Appius  Ciecus,  to  Armii- 
num  and  Beneventum;  and  the  right  of  voting  was  then, 
granted  to  the  Sabines.  At  the  commencement  of  the  first  Pu- 
nic war,  Firmum  and  Castrum  were  occupied  with  colonies,  and 
the  following  year  .^Esemia ;  in  seventeen  years  afterward  .^u- 
lum  and  Alsium ;  two  years  later,  Fregense ;  in  the  next  vear, 
when  Torquatus  and  Sempronius  were  consuls,  Brundusium; 
three  years  after,  in  the  year  when  the  games  of  Flora  com- 
menced, Spoletium.  Two  years  later,  Vaientia  was  colonized, 
and,  about  the  time  of  Hannibal^s  arrival  in  Italy,  Cremona  and 
Placentia. 

\  XV.  Neither  while  Hannibal  remained  in  Italy,  nor  for 
several  years  immediately  suceeding  his  departure,  had  the  Bo- 
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mao8  any  oppartunities  of  foundiiig  colooies ;  for,  wbik  the  war 
lasted,  they  were  obliged  to  press  soldiers,  instead  of  discharg- 
ing them,  and,  when  it  was  ended,  their  strength  required  to  be 
leoruited  rather  than  disposed.  However,  in  the  consulship  of 
Manlins  Yolso  and  Fabina  Nobilior,  about  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  years  ago,  the  colony  of  Bononia  was  settled,  and 
five  years  afterward,  those  of  Pisaurum  and  Potentia ;  in  three 
years  more,  Aquileia  and  Gravisca ;  four  years  later,  Luea. 
During  the  same  period,  though  some  express  a  dof^  of  it^ 
colonies  were  sent  to  Puteoli,  Sakmum,  and  Buxentum.  One 
hundred  and  eightyHseven  years  ago,  a  colony  was  sent  to  Aux- 
imum  in  the  Picenian  territory ;  this  took  plaoe  three  years 
before  Cassius  the  censor  began  to  build  the  theater  looldbo^ 
fiom  the  Lupercal"  toward  Moont  Palatine,  when  the  sreat 
austerity  of  manners,  and  the  consul  Scipio,  prevented  aim** 
from  completing  it ;  an  occunence  wbich  I  number  among  tiie 
SKWt  hcmorable  te^imonies  to  the  public  character  in  those 
days*  In  the  consulship  of  Cassius  Longinus  and  Sexttus  Gal* 
vinns  (who  defeated  the  Salyes'^  at  the  springs  which  w&^ 
£K>m  him  named  Aqua  Sextice),  about  one  hundred  and  fifty* 
sev^i  years  agoy  the  colony  of  Fabiateria  was  settled,  and  the 
yesr  i&er  those  of  Scylacium,  Minervium,  Tar^itum,  and  Nep- 
tunia,  as  well  as  Carthage  in  Africa,'^  which  was,  as  I  have 
said,  the  first  cokmy  {Wanted  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy.  Con* 
coming Dertona  there  is  no  certainty;  but  Narbo Martins  in 
Gaul  was  settled  in  the  consulship  ik  Pordua  and  Mardus, 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty-three  years  ago.  Twenty>thiee  yaara 
after  was  founded  Eporedia  among  the  Bagienni,''  when  Matina 
was  consul,  for  the  sixth  time,  with  Valerius  Flaocos.  Any 
colony  settled  since  that  time,  except  the  military  colonies,  I 
am  unable  to  reeoUect, 

XVL  Though  this  little  porticm  of  my  work  has  exceeded 

M  XV.  From  the  Lupercal]  A  Lv^pereaU,  "The  Lupercal  was  a  grotto 
sacred  to  Pan,  near  the  Palatine  moont.'*    S5^a/ii8e,* 

M  When  the  great  austerity  of  mamien— pvevented  hiiki,  ete.]  There  an 
various  readings  of  this  passage,  hut  all  produoSng  muoh  the  same  sense. 
Krause  reads,  Cui  (Cassio)  id  dernoUendo—-raHtire ;  that  is.  "  the  austerity 
of  manners,  and  Bcipio  the  consul,  opposed  Cassias  by  pulhng  it  (tiie  thea- 
ter) down." 

^  Salyes]  A  people  of  Gallia  Narboneneis. 

"^  Carthage  in  Afiica]  A  colony  was  established  on  the  site  of  the  old  ^ty 
by  the  Gracchi,  and  called  OoHoma  Qtr^a^. 

»  Ba^ennil  Otherwise  called  Vagiemu,  a  people  of  Liguria,  near  ths 
source  of  the  Fo. 
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ihe  limits  intended^  and  though  I  am  sensible  that  in  so  hasty 
a  composition,  which,  like  a  wheel  or  rapid  torrent,"  allows 
me  nowhere  to  make  a  stand,  I  ought  rather  to  omit  some 
things  that  may  seem  necessary  than  to  introduce  any  that 
are  saperfloous,  I  yet  can  not  regain  from  noticing  a  pomt  on 
which  I  have  .often  reflected,  and  on  which  I  could  never  arrive 
at  any  satisfactory  oonclouon.  For  who  can  sufficiently  won- 
der, that  the  most  eminent  geniuses  in  every  art  have  agreed 
in  cae  common  character,  and  have  fallen  within  one  period  of 
time ;  and  that,  as  different  kinds  of  animals,  shut  up  in  a  fold 
or  other  indosnre,  continue  each  distinct  from  those  around  it, 
and  form  themselves  into  separate  bodies,  so  minds^  capable  of 
any  great  achievements,  have  formed  distinct  assemblages 
about  the  same  time  and  with  similar  effect  1  One  age,  and 
that  not  extending  through  many  years,  gave  luster  to  tragedy 
by  the  works  of  £ose  great  authors,  men  animated  by  a  divine 
«pai%  JBschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  One  age  produced 
the  Ancient  Comedy,  under  Oratinua,  Aristoi^anes,  and  £upo- 
lis.  As  for  the  New  Comedy^  Menander,  witb  Philemon  and 
Diphilus,  his  equals  in  age  rather  than  ability,  not  only  invented 
it  within  a  few  years,  but  left  works  in  it  beyond  imitation. 
The  distingnished  philosophers,  too,  deriving  their  knowledge 
fix>m  the  lips  of  Socrates,  in  how  short  a  time  did  they  lol, 
whom  I  have  &  little  before  enumerated,^'  flourish  after  the 
death  of  Plato  and  Aristotle !  And  in  oratory  what  splendor 
was  there  b^ore  Isocrates,  or  after  the  death  of  his  hearers  and 
thdir  immediate  disciples  ?  So  crowded  were  they  into  a  short 
space  of  time,  that  all  who  were  worthy  of  being  remembered 
most  have  been  known  to  each  other. 

XVIL  Nor  has  this  peculiarity  occurred  more  among  the 
Greeks  than  among  the  Romans.  Roman  tragedy,  unless  we 
go  back  to  the  rudest  and  most  barbarous  efforts,  which  de- 
serve no  praise  but  as  attempts  at  invention,  subsists  wholly 
in  the  writings  of  Accius  and  his  cotemporaries.  The  agree- 
able sportiveness  of  Latin  humor  displayed  itself  about  the 
same  time,  in  Gaecilius,  Terence,  and  Afiranius.*"     As  for  the 

M  XVI.  Torrent]  GurgiUs,  The  words  ao  vertieiay  which  follow  this,  and 
which  Bnhnken  and  Kranse  think  a  mere  gloss,  I  have  omitted. 

*•  Whom  I  have  a  little  before  enumerated]  Quoapatdo  ante  emimeravimta. 
In  some  part  of  the  book  which  is  now  lost. 

M  ZVII.  Cocilias^  Terence,  and  Aftanius]  Why  does  he  omit  Flautos? 
<*  I  most  suppose  either  that  the  name  of  Hautas  has  dropped  out  of  the 
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historians,  a  period  of  less  than  eighty  years  (even  if  we  in- 
clude Livy  in  the  age  of  the  earlier  writers)  produced  them  all, 
with  the  exception  <^  Cato  and  some  old  and  obscure  annalists. 
Nor  did  the  assemblage  of  poets  extend  further  in  time,  either 
upward  or  downward.  With  respect  to  oratoiy,  forensic 
pleading,  and  the  perfect  beauty  of  prose  eloqu^ce,  they  burst 
forth  complete  (to  say  nothing  of  Oato,  and  to  speak  widi  due 
respect  for  Publius  Crassus,  Scipio,  Ls&lius,  the  Gracchi,  Fan- 
nius,  and  Servius  Galba)  under  Cicero,  who  was  the  coryphaeus 
in  his  art ;  as  of  all  other  orators  we  receive  pleasure  from  few, 
and  admire  none,  except  such  as  Hved  in  his  time,  or  imme- 
diately succeeded  it'^  That  the  same  has  been  the  case  with 
regard  to  grammarians,  statuaries,  painters,  and  sculptors^** 
whoever  investigates  the  records  of  ages  will  easily  convince 
himself^  and  will  see  that  the  most  eminent  performances  in 
every  art  are  confined  within  very  narrow  limits  of  time. 

Of  this  concurrence  of  similar  geniuses  in  the  same  period, 
of  their  corresponding  devotion  to  like  pursuits^  and  their 
equality  of  progress,  I  often  inquire  for  the  causes,  but  find 
none  that  I  can  regajxi  as  satisfactory.  Some,  however,  I  dis-  ' 
cover  that  are  probable;  among  which  are  the  following. 
Emulation  nourishes  genius ;  and  at  one  time  envy,  at  another 
admiration,  kindles  a  spirit  of  imitation.  Any  art,  too,  which 
is  pursued  with  extreme  zeal,  will  soon  reach  the  height  of 
excellence ;  and  to  stand  still  on  the  summit  is  difficmt ;  as, 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  what  can  not  advance,  recedes. 
And  as  we  are  at  first  excited  with  ardor  to  overtake  those 
whom  we  think  our  superiors,  so,  when  we  once  despair  of 
surpassing  or  equaling  them,  our  zeal  flags  with  our  hope, 
ceases  to  pursue  what  it  can  not  attain,  and,  relinquishing  that 
object  as  already  preH>ccupied,  turns  to  something  new.  De- 
test, or,  what  seems  more  probable,  that  Pateroolus  entertained  the  same 
opnionof  Plantns  as  Horaoe  expresses,  De  Arte  Poetie&,  270,  and  therefore 
intentionally  omitted  him.'*    Srause. 

»  Except  snch  as  lived  in  his  time,  or  immediately  snoeeeded  it]  H^mU- 
fMm— »»M  mitabiUo  viaumj  a/id  qui  iUtan  indent.  This  is  translated  aooord* 
ing  to  the  interpretation  of  Kranse.  Those  who  were  vid  db  iUd  were  hia 
cotemporaries  (some  of  them,  perhaps,  a  little  his  seniors),  with  whom  he 
lived,  as  it  were,  face  to  face ;  those  qtd  %0/um  viderwU  were  the  men  of  the 
sncceeding  generation,  who  were  just  old  enough  to  have  had  a  sight  of  him. 
Thus  Ovid  says  of  Virgil,  Virmltum  ionium  mdi, 

*s  Statnaries— Sculptors]  PtatHa—geaJptoribiu.  PUutm^  one  that  makes 
fgqres  of  any  soft  matter,  as  day ;  toalptarf  or  Mtt^pb>r,  one  who  worka  with 
barder  material,  as  stone  or  wood.  * 
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clining  any  parsuit  in  which  we  can  not  arrive  at  eminence,  we 
endeavor  to  find  one  that  will  allow  scope  for  our  exertions ; 
^and  the  consequence  is,  that  such  changes,  if  frequent  and  un- 
steady,  prove  tne  greatest  obstacle  to  perfection. 

AVJJi.  Our  wonder  may  well  be  transferred  from  ages  to 
cities.  One  city  in  Attica  was  distinguished  in  eloquence  for 
a  greater  number,  of  years,  and  for  more  achievements  in  it 
than  all  the  rest  of  Greece ;  so  that,  though  the  natives  of 
that  country  were  dispersed  through  its  different  states,  we 
might  suppose  its  genius  to  have  been  confined  entirely  within 
the  walls  of  Athens.  Nor  do  I  more  wonder  that  this  should 
have  been  the  case,  than  that  not  a  single  orator  of  Argos, 
Thebes,  or  Lacedsemon,  was  thought  worthy  of  notice  during 
his  life,,  or  of  remembrance  after  his  death.  In  such  studies, 
these,  as  well  as  many  other  cities,  were  wholly  unproductive, 
except  that  the  single  muse  of  Pindar  conferred  some  degree 
of  luster  on  TheMs.  Alcman"  the  Lacedemonians  fakely 
claim.     ♦    *     ♦     ♦ 

»  X vm.  Alcman]  He  was  a  native  of  Lydift,  and  biong&t  to  Laoednmon 
when  veiy  young,  aa  a  slave* 
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THE  ABGUMBNT. 

Djboueksioit  of  Boman  virtue  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage ;  wars  with 
Viriathus  and  Numantia«  I.  Acts  and  death  of  Tiberius  Gracohus,  II., 
Ill:  Aristonicus  defeated ;  Nmnantia  overthrown ;  character  aad  death 
of  Pnhlius  Soipio,  IV.  Acta  of  Aulas  Brutna  in  Spain,  V.  Prooeedings 
and  death  of  Caius  Gracchus,  VI.  Cruelty  of  Opimius,  VII.  Narbo  Mar- 
tins founded;  Cato  condemned  for  extortion;  triamnhs  of  the  Metelli 
and  Minutins,  VIII.  Eminent  Boman  orators  and  writers,  IX.  Severity 
of  the  censors ;  &mily  of  the  Bomitii,  X.  The  Jngurthine  war;  the  acts 
of  Marius,  XI..  XII.  Ill-fortune  and  death  of  Drusus.  XIII.,  XFV.  The 
colony  of  Garthace;  the  Italian  war.  XV.,  XVI.  The  dvio  fhmchise 
granted  to  the  Itaiiiuis ;  character  of  Sylla,  X VII.  War  with  Mitfaridates 
commenced ;  acts  of  Sulpicius,  XVIII.    Civil  war  between  Marius  and 


XXIII.  Deaths  of  Fimbria,  Ludlius,  and  Cinna,  XXlV.  Further  pro- 
ceedings of  SyUa,  XXV.,  XxVI.  Fate  of  Pontius  Telesinus,  and  of  the 
younger  Marius,  XXVII.  Sylla's  dictatorship  and  proscription,  XXVIII. 
Character  of  Pompev.  afterward  called  the  Great,  XXIX.  Death  of  Ser- 
torius;  triumphs  of  Metellus  and  Pompey;  war  with  Spartacus,  XXX. 
Pompey  suppresses  the  pirates,  XXXI.,  XXXII.  Pompey  reoeiveB  the 
command  of  the  Mithridatic  war :  acts  of  Lucullus,  XXXIII.  Conquest 
of  Crete ;  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  XXXIV.  Character  of  Cato ;  deaths  of 
Catiline  and  the  other  conspirators,  XXXV.  Augustus  Csesar  bom; 
learned  men  of  that  age,  XXXVI.  Tigranes  surrenders  to  Pompey, 
XXXVn.  Names  of  Koman  provinces,  and  by  whom  oonquei^ 
XXXVIII,  XXXIX.  Pompey  conquers  Mithridates,  and  trimnphs,  XL. 
Descen^  character,  and  actions  of  Julius  Cesar,  XLL-XLIII.  First 
Triumvirate;  consulship  of  Cesar,  XLTV.  Of  Clodius,  Cicero,  and  Cato, 
XLV.  Cesar's  acts  in  Gaul ;  Crassus  killed  in  Parthia,  XLVI.  Further 
proceedings  of  Cesar ;  Clodius  slain  by  Milo.  XLVII.  Civil  war  between 
Cesar  and  Pompev.  XLVIIL-LII.  Death  of  Pompey,  LIII.  Cnsai^a  ac- 
tions in  Sgypt.  AfHca,  and  Spain,  LIV.,  LV.  Cesar's  triumphs  imd 
death,  LVL,  LVII.  Proceedings  of  Brutus  and  Cicero.  LVIII.  Opening 
of  Cesar's  will;  family  lUid  character  of  Augustus.  LIX.  Dissensions 
and  war  between  Cesar  and  Antony,  LX.,  Lxl.  Provinces  decreed  to 
Brutus  and  Cassius  by  the  senate ;  Cesar  slighted.  LXII.  Antony  joins 
the  army  of  Lepidus,  LXIII.  Death  of  Dedmus  Brutus ;  baniahment  of 
Cicero,  liXrV.  The  second  Triumvirate,  LXV.  Another  prosoription; 
death  of  Cicero,  LXVI.  Conduct  of  the  Bomans  at  the  time  of  the 
proscription,  LXVII.    Of  Oelius  and  Milo ;  of  the  demeney  ot  i 
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LXVm.  Of  Dolabella,  Vfltiniius  and  the  PflBdiftn  law.  LXIX.  Proceed^ 
iDgs  of  Brutas  aud  Cassias;  they  are  slain  iu  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
JSX.  Consequences  of  the  battle,  LXXI.,  LXXII.  Of  Seztas  Pom- 
veios,  LXXIIL  Of  Antonj,  Cesar,  and  Livia,  LXXIV.,  LXXV.  Of 
CaioB  Velleius  and  Folvia;  peace  between  Caesar  and  Antony.  LXXVI. 
Peace  with  Sextos  Pompeins,  LXXVII.  Antony  marries  Octavia,  Caesar's 
sister;  I^Eibienns  overthrown,  LXX  VIII.  War  resumed  with  Sextos  Pom- 
pmus;  Cnear  maniea  livia,  LXXIX.  BMrradation  of  Lepidos,  LXXX. 
Csesar  suppresses  a  mutiny  m  the  army,  LxXXI.  Antony  invades  Par- 
thia,  LXXXn.  Of  Plancus,  LXXXIII.  Battle  of  Actiam,  and  what  im- 
meSatelyibUowed,  LXXXIV.-LXXXVI.  Deathof  Antoiqr,  LXXXVII. 
Conspiracy,  deaths  and  oharaoter  of  Lepidus,  LXXXVIII.  Caesar's  trir 
nmphs  and  plans  of  ffovemment,  LXXXIX.    Seduction  < 


nmphs  and  plans  of  government,  LXXXIX.  Seduction  of  Spain  and 
Daimatia,  XC.  Boman  ensigns  recovered  fVom  the  Parthians,  XCI.  Of 
Sentius  Satnminus,  XOII.  Of  Marcellus  and  Agrippa.  XCIII.  Eiq>edi> 
tions  of  Tiberius  and  Drusus;  death  of  Dru8U8.iCIV.-XC VII.  The 
Thradan  war.  XCVIII.  Tiberius  retbes  to  Bhodes,  XCIX.  Hostilities 
resumed  in  Parthia  and  Germim^ ;  excesses  of  Julia,  C.  Cains  Caesar  in 
Parthia:  his  death.  CI.,  CII.  Tiberius  and  Agrippa  adopted  by  Augus- 
tus, CIII.,  CIV.  Acts  of  Tiberius  in  Germany,  CV.-CIX.  Insurrection 
in  l>almatia,  OX.  Proceedings  of  Tiberius  against  the  Dalmatians  and 
Pannonians ;  both  are  subdued,  CXI.-CXV.  Of  some  who  were  distin* 
guished  in  this  war.  CXVI.  Loss  of  the  legions  in  Gemumy  under  Varsus, 
CXVII.  Of  Armmius;  death  of  Varsus,  CXVIII.,  CXIX.  Tiberius  oon- 
ducta  the  German  war ;  his  triumphs,  CXX.-CXXII.  Death  of  Angus* 
tus,  CXXin.  Tiberius  suooeeda  him,  CXXI V.  Mutiny  m  Germany  and 
niyricum  suppressed,  CXXV.  Government  of  Tibenus,  CXXVI,  Of 
Seianus,  CXXVII.,  CXXVin.  Observations  on  Tiberius,  CXXIX., 
CXXX.    Prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  Borne,  CXXXI. 

L  The  fonner  Scipio  had  opened  for  the  Romans  the  waj 
to  power ;  the  latter^  opened  that  to  luxury.  For  when  their 
dread  of  Carthage  was  at  an  end,  and  their  rival  in  empire  was 
removed,  the  nation,  deserting  the  cause  of  virtue,  went  over, 
not  gradually,  but  with  precipitation,  to  that  of  vice ;  the  old 
rules  of  conduct  were  renounced,  and  new  introduced ;  and  the 
people  turned  themselves  from  activity  to  slumber,  fi^om  arms 
to  pleasure,  from  business  to  idleness.  Then  it  was  that  Scipio 
built  porticos  on  the  Capitol ;  that  Metellus  erected  those  before 
mentioned ;'  and  that  Cmeus  Octavius  raised  that  pre-eminently 
delightful  one  in  the  Circus ;  and  private  luxury  soon  followed 
public  magnificence. 

There  soon  succeeded  a  lamentable  and  disgraceful  war  in 
Spain,  conducted  by  Viriathus,  a  captain  of  banditti ;  which, 
though  it  proceeded  with  various  changes  of  fortune,  was 
oftener  adverse  than  favorable  to  the  Romans.     And  Viria- 

1  The  former  Scipio— the  latter]  The  former  was  Scipio  AfHcanus  Major, 
the  conqneror  of  Hannibal ;  the  latter  Scipio  AMoanus  Minor,  who  destroyed 
Carthage  and  Numantia.  and  who  la  mentioned  above,  i.  15« 

•  Bev>re  mentioned]  See  i,  2» 
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thus,  rather  through  the  treachery  than  valor  of  Servilius 
Csepio,  being  killed,  a  still  more  violent  war  with  Numantia 
burst  forth.  This  city  never  had  under  arms  more  than  ten 
thousand  of  its  inhabitants,  yet,  whether  from  the '  obstinacy 
of  their  spirit^  the  inexperience  of  our  generals,  or  the  caprice 
of  fortune,  it  compelled  both  Pompeius,  a  mlEin  of  great  repu- 
tation (the  first  of  the  name  who  held  the  consulship),  to  sign 
a  treaty  of  peace  on  most  dishonorable  terms,  and  the  consul 
Mandnus  Hostilius  to  make  another  not  less  mean  and  dis- 
graceful. Interest  secured  Pompey  from  punishment;  but 
Sie  modesty  of  Mandnus,  by  shrinking  from  no  penalty,'  led 
to  his  being  surrendered  by  heralds  to  the  enemy,  stripped  of 
his  robes,  and  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back.  But  the 
Numantines,  acting  like  the  people  of  Caudium  in  former  times, 
refused  to  receive  him,  saying  that  a  public  violation  of  £iith 
was  not  to  be  expiated  by  the  blood  of  an  individual. 

n.  This  surrender  of  Mancinus^excited  violent  dissensions  in 
the  state.  For  Tiberius  Gracchus  (son  of  a  most  illustrious  and 
eminent  citizen,  and  grandson,  on  his  mother's  side,  of  Publius 
Africanus),  who  had  been  quaestor  at  the  time,  and  by  whose 
encouragement  that  treaty  had  been  concluded,  was  both 
grievously  offended  at  the  annulling  of  it,  and 'entertained 
apprehensions  for  himself  of  a  similar  sentence  or  punishment ; 
from,  which  causes,  though  in  his  other  conduct  a  man  of  the 
strictest  integrity,  endowed  with  the  highest  abilities,  and  pure 
and  upright  in  his  intentions,  in  short,  adorned  with  every  vir- 
tue of  which  man  when  perfected  both  by  nature  and  cultiva- 
tion is  susceptible,  he,  on  being  appointed  tribune  of  the  people 
in  the  consulate  of  Publius  Mutius  Scsevola  and  Lucius  Calpur- 
nius,  a  hundred  and  sixty-two  years  ago,  deserted  the  worthy 
party,  and  by  promising  the  rights  of  citizens  to  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Italy,  and  proposing  at  the  same  time  agrarian  laws, 
threw  all  things,  while  all  men  were  eager  to  secure  a  footing 
in  the  state,*  into  the  utmost  confusion,  fmd  brought  the  Com- 

*  Shrinking  from  no  penalty,  etc.]  Mn  recwando  perduxU  huCy  eto.1  The 
text  is  here  so  obscare  that  Bnhnken  Bays,  "  "Ego  nihil  hio  intelligo,'^'  and 
Buppoaes  that  some  words  are  lost.    On  Candinm,  see  Floras,  i.  16. 

« 11.  All  men  were  eager  to  secure  a  footing  in  the  state]  OmiUbut  tiaium 
eoncupiscenHbus.  Such  is  the  way  in  which  ^ause  and  Orellius  undentand 
this  phrase.  Lipsins  said  that  there  was  no  sense  in  it,  and  ooEgeetored 
'tmnibut  (so.  legibus  istis  aeranis)  §taium  con&utUiUibut^  which  Grater  and 
Heinsius  approved,  and  Buhnkeu  admitted  into  his  text  But  eon&tMntoa^ 
tibua  seems  to  have  been  too  hastily  condemned  by  these  crita^.    **  8tatum 
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xtLonwealth  into  imminent  danger,  of  which  it  was  for  some  time 
doubtful  what  would  be  the  ev^at.  Octarius,  one  of  his  col- 
leagues, who  stood  up  in  defense  of  the  public  good,  he  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  office,  and  procured  the  election  of  himself 
nis  father-in-law  Appius,  who  had  been  consul,  and  his  brother 
Gracchus,  then  very  young,  as  commissioners  to  distribute  lands, 
and  settle  colonies. 

in.  On  this,  Publius,  Scipio  Nasica,  grandson  of  him  who 
had  been  pronounced  by  the  senate  the  best  man  in  the  state, 
son  of  him  who  in  his  censorship  had  huilt  the  porticos  to  the 
Capitol,  and  great  grandson  of  Onseus  Scipio,  a  man  of  very 
illustrious  character,  uncle  of  PubUus  Afiicanus ;  this  Scipio,  I 
say,  though  not  invested  with  any  military  or  pubHc  office,  and 
though  he  was  cousin  to  Tiberius  Gracchus,  yet,  preferring  his 
country  to  £simily  connections,  and  considering  whatever  injured 
the  public  as  hurtful  to  each  individual  (for  which  merits  he 
was  afterward,  in  his  absence,  created  chief  pontiff;  the  first 
inst£uice  of  the  kind),  wrapped  the  lappet  of  his  gown  round 
his  left  arm,  and  mounted  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Capitol ; 
where,  standing  on  the  summit  of  the  s^eps,  he  called  on  all 
that  desired  the  safety  of  the  Commonwoalth  to  follow  him. 
Immediately  the  chief  of  the  nobility,  the  senate,  the  greater 
and  better  part  of  the  equestrian  body,  and  such  plebeians  as 
were  unallured  by  the  pernicious  views  of  the  Gracchi,  rushed 
together  against  Gracchus,  who,  with  some  bands  of  his  parti- 
sans, was  standing  in  the  court,  haranguing  a  concourse  of 
people  from  almost  every  part  of  Italy.  Betaking  himself  to 
flight,  he  was  struck,  as  he  was  running  down  the  descent  from 
the  Capitol,  with  a  piece  of  a  broken  bench,  and  thus  prematurely 
dosed  a  life  whicn  he  might  have  passed  with  the  greatest 
honor.  This  was  the  commencement  of  civil  bloodshed,  and  of 
impunity  to  the  sword,  in  Rome.  Henceforward  right  was 
oppressed  by  strength ;  the  more  powerful  were  the  more  highly 
esteemed ;  disputes  between  citizens,  which  were  formerly  settled 
on  amicable  terms,  were  decided  by  the  sword;  and  wars  were 
undertaken,  not  for  honorable  reasons,  but  from  prospects  of 
gain.  Nor  can  this  excite  our  wonder ;  for  examples  do  not 
stop  where  they  begin ;  but  if  allowed  to  spread  through  a 

.habere,^'  sayft  Krauae^  "  est  vel  ciyitatetn,  vol  bona  certa,  a^^ros  Boilicei,  ha- 
.here,  et  bIo  esae  aliquid  in  republiclk."  So,  he  adds,  the  proscribed  are  said, 
c.  72,  nuUum  •iaiwn  habere. 
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diannel  ever  so  narrow,  make  waj  for  themselves  to  «dj  extent ; 
and,  when  men  have  once  deviated  from  the  right  path,  they 
are  hurried  headlong  into  wrong ;  and  no  one  thinks  that  dis- 
honorable to  himself  which  is  gainful  to  another. 

IV.  During  the  course  of  these  transactions  in  Italy,  Aris- 
tonicus,'  who,  on  the  death  of  king  Attalus,  by  whom  Asia  had 
been  bequeathed  to  the  people  of  Rome  (as  Bithynia  was  after- 
wards bequeathed  to  them  by  Nicomedes),  pretending  to  be 
sprung  from  the  royal  family,  had  seized  the  government  by 
force  of  arms,  was  conquered,  and  led  in  triumph  by  Marcus 
Perpema^  and  afterward  put  to  death  by  Manius  Aquilius,  for 
having,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  killed  the  proconsul 
Crassus  Mucianus,  a  man  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  law, 
as  he  was  on  his  journey  out  of  the  country. 

After  so  many  defeats  experienced  at  Numantia,  Publins 
Scipio  Africanus  JQmilianuB,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  being 
elected  a  second  time  consul,  and  sent  into  Spain,  supported  in 
that  country  the  character  for  conduct  and  success  that  he  had 
acquired  in  Africa,  and  within  a  year  and  three  months  after  his 
amval  leveled  Numantia,  afrer  surrounding  and  shaking  it  with 
batteries  to  the  ground.  Nor  did  any  man  of  any  nation,  be- 
fore his  time,  consecrate  his  name  to  perpetual  remembrance  by 
a  more  remarkable  destruction  of  cities ;  for,  l^y  the  overthrow 
of  Carthage  and  Numantia,  he  freed  us  from 'the  dread  of  the 
one,  and  from  the  dishonor  that  we  suffered  fix)m  the  other.  It 
was  this  Scipio,  who,  being  asked  by  Carbo,  a  tribune,  what  he 
thought  of  ike  killing  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  replied,  that  if  he 
had  any  thought  of  usurping  the  government,  he  was  justly 
slain ;  and,  wh^i  the  whole  assembly  cried  out  against  him,  he 
exclaimed,  ^*  After  having  so  often  heard,  without  fear,  the  shouts 
of  armed  enemies,  how  can  I  be  alarmed  at  the  cries  of  such  as 
you,  to  whom  Italy  is  but  a  step-mother?"* 

Eetuming,  from  a  short  absence,  into  the  city,  in  the  consu- 
late of  Manius  Aquilius  and  Caius  Sempronius,  a  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  years  ago,  affcer  his  two  consulships  and  two  triumphs, 
and  after  having  removed  two  objects  of  terror  to  his  country, 

»  IV.  To  whom  Italy  is  but  a  step-znother]  Quorum  novereaettliaUa,  The 
idle  and  dissolnte  crowd  that  wandered  aboat  the  city,  many  of  whom  were 
not  natives  of  the  country,  were  not  considered  or  valued  by  Italy  as  her 
children,  but  regarded  by  ner  with  the  disdun  of  a  step-mother.  The  ori- 
sAa  of  the  expression,  as  Wesseling  pointed  out,  is  in  Plato's  Menezenvs. 
CJomp.  Vol  Max.,  vi.  2,  8. 
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lie  was  found  one  morning  dead  in  hk  bed,  and  marks  of  stran- 
gulation were  observed  on  his  neck.  Tet  concerning  the  death 
of  so  great  a  man  no  inquiry  was  made ;  and  the  body  of  him 
by  whose  services  Rome  had  raised  her  head  above  the  world, 
was  carried  to  its  burial-place  y?ith  the  head  vailed."  Whether 
he  died  a  natural  death,  as  most  people  think,  or  came  to  his 
end,  as  some  have  asserted,  by  treachery,  he  certainly  passed  a 
life  of  sudi  hootor  that  it  is  eclipsed  by  none  before  his  time  ex- 
cept ^t  of  his  grand&ther.  He  died  at  about  fifty-four  years 
of  age.  If  any  one  questions  this,  let  him  look  back  to  Scipio^s 
first  consulship,  to  which  he  was  elected  at  the  age  of  thirty-six, 
and  doubt  no  more. 

y*  Before  the  destruction  of  Numantia,  the  military  efforts 
of  Decimus  Brutus  in  Spain  had  been  remarkable;  so  that, 
having  made  his  way  through  all  the  nations  of  that  country, 
subdued  vast  multitudes  of  men,  and  a  great  nmnber  of  cities, 
and  Tisited  places  of  which  the  names  had  scarcely  been  heard, 
he  merited  the  surname  of  Gall^cus.  A  few  years  before  him, 
military  obedience,  under  Quintus  Maoedonicus,  was  euforced  in 
that  country  with  such  severity  that,  while  he  was  besieging  a 
city  named  Oontrebia,  he  ordered  five  legionary  cohorts,  which 
had  been  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  a  very  steep  place,  to  mount 
it  again  immediately.  Though  all  the  soldiers  made  their  wills  , 
in  preparation  for  action,  as  if  going  tx>  certain  destruction,  the 
obstinate  general  was  not  deterred  from  his  purpose,  and  saw 
his  men  return  with  victory,  whom  he  had  sent  out  in  expecta- 
tion of  death.  So  great  was  the  effect  of  shame  blended  with 
fear,  and  of  hope  springing  from  despair.  He  gained  much 
credit  for  courage  and  strictness ;  but  Fabius  .^Emi^nus  showed 
in  Spain  the  most  noble  example  of  discipline. 

VI.  After  an  interval  of  ten  years,  the  same  rage  which  had 
animated  Tiberius  Gracchus  seized  his  brother  Gains,  who,  re- 
sembling him  in  all  his  virtues  as  well  as  in  his  want  of  judg- 
ment, was  in  abilities  and  eloquence  far  his  superior ;  and  who, 
though  he  might  without  the  least  anxiety  of  mind,  have  be- 
ccHne  the  very  first  man  in  the  state,  yet,  prompted  by  a  desire 
either  of  revenging  his  brother's  death,  or  of  preparing  a  way 
for  himsfelf  to  regal  power,  he  entered  on  a  tribuneship  of  simi- 

•  With  the  head  vwled]  Velato  eapite.  "  Obvoluto  capita  elatus  eat,  ne 
livor  in  or©  appareret'*  Aaxrei.  Vfct.,  68.  Thia  seems  to  have  been  cus- 
tomary. 
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lar  character  to  that  of  his  brother,  fonning  projects,  however, 
mach  more  extensive  and  influentiaL  He  designed  to  extend 
the  civic  franchise  to  all  the  Italians,  as  far  almost  as  the  Alps ; 
to  divide  the  lands,  and  to  prohibit  every  citizen  from  possess- 
ing more  than  five  himdrei  acres.;  a  restriction  which  had  once 
been  enjoined  by  the  licinian  law.  He  likewise  wished  to  lay 
new  taxes  on  imported  goods,  to  fill  the  provinces  with  new 
colonies,  to  transfer  the  privilege  of  being  judges'  from  the  sen- 
ators to  the  knights,  and  to  distribute  com  to  the  populace ;  in 
short,  he  was  resolved  to  leave  nothing  quiet  and  undisturbed, 
nothing  in  the  condition  in  which  he  found  it  He  even  pro- 
cured himself  to  be  re-elected  tribune.  But  the  consul  Lucius 
Opimina,  who  in  his  prsetorship  had  demolished  Fregellae,  at- 
tacked him  with  an  armed  force,  and  put  him  to  death,  and  to- 
gether with  him  Fulvius  Flaccus,  a  man  who  had  been  consul, 
and  had  triumphed,  but  was  equally  inclined  to  noxious  meas- 
ures ;  and  whom  Caius  Gracchus  had  nominated  a  commission- 
er in  the  room  of  his  brother  Tiberius,  and  associated  with  him- 
self to  be  a  sharer  in  his  king^like  power.  One  particular  in 
Opimius's  conduct  is  mentioned  deserving  of  reprobation,  name- 
ly, ihaf  he  offered  a  reward  for  the  heml,  not  merely  of  Grac- 
chus, but  of  any  turbulent  Roman  citizen,  promising  its  weight 
in  gold.  Flaccus,  while  he  was  collecting  a  party  in  arms  on  the 
Aventine,  with  intent  to  make  resistance,  was  killed,  together  with 
his  elder  son ;  Gracchus,  attempting  to  escape,  and  being  nearly 
overtaken  by  a  party  sent  by  Opimius,  held  out  his  neck  to  Eupoms 
his  slave,  who  slew  nimself  with  the«ame  fortitude  with  which  he 
relieved  his  master.  Pomponius,  a  Roman  knight^  showed  on 
that  day  a  singular  degree  of  attachment  to  Gracchus ;  for,  like 
Codes,  he  withstood  his  enemies  on  the  bridge,  and  then  run  him- 
self through  with  his  sword.  The  body  of  Oaius  Gracchus,  with 
great  barbarity  on  the  part  of  the  victors,  was  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  as  had  previously  been  the  case  with  that  of  Tiberius. 

VII.  Such  was  the  latter  part  of  the  lives,  and  such  the 
deaths,  of  the  sons  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  the  grandsons  of  Pub- 
lius  Scipio  Africanus,  men  who  made  a  bad  use  of  the  best 
talents,  and  who  died  while  their  mother,  the  daughter  of  Afri- 
canus, was  still  alive.  Had  these  men  fixed  their  .d^res  on 
any  degree  of  eminence  compatible  with  civil  liberty  (whatever 

"f  VT.  To  tranflfer  the  privilege  of  being  jad^^es,  etc.]  See  Psendo-Salliuit, 
first  KpiBtle  to  GflBsar,  c.  8,  8. 
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it  -was  that  they  sought  to  gain  by  their  turbulent  proceedings), 
the  public  would  have  granted  it  without  an  effort  on  their  part 
To  ^e  severity  before  mentioned,  was  added  an  act  of  unparallel- 
ed barbarity.  A  youth  of  uncommon  beauty,  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  age,  son  of  Fulvius  Flaccus,  but  innocent  of  his  fa- 
ther's offenses,  being  sent  to  negotiate  terms  of  accommodation, 
w<as  ordered  to  be  put  to  d&th  by  Opimius.  A  Tuscan  sooth- 
sayer, his  Mend,  seeing  the  lad  weep  as  he  was  dragged  to  pris- 
on, said  to  him,  "Why  do  you  not  rather  act  thus  ?"  And  im- 
mediately dashing  his  head  against  a  stone  pillar  at  the  prison- 
door,  beat  out  his  brains,  and  expired. 

Examinations  of  the  Mends  and  clients  of  the  Gracchi  were 
soon  after  held,  and  with  great  severity.  Hence,  when  Opimius, 
who,  in  other  matters  was  upright  and  respected,  was  afterward 
condemned  on  a  trial  before  the  people,  no  commiseration  was 
shown  him  by  his  countrymen,  through  their  recollection  of  his 
former  want  of  feeling.  The  same  general  odium  afterward  de- 
servedly crushed,  under  trials  before  the  people,  RutiHus  and  Pop- 
illius,  who,  being  consuls  at  the  time,  had  acted  cruelly  toward  the 
Mends  of  Tiberius  Gracchus.  Among  affairs  of  such  importance 
I  shall  mention  one  of  which  the  knowledge  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. This  is  the  Opimius,  from  whom,  when  he  was  consul, 
tne  celebrated  Opimian  wine  was  named.  That  there  is  none 
of  it  at  present  may  be  inferred  from  the  distance  of  time,  for 
between  his  consulate  and  yours,  Marcus  Yinicius,  a  hundred 
and  fifty-one  years  have  elapsed.  The  .conduct  of  Opimius  met 
the  less  approbation,  because  his  object  was  revenge  from  per- 
sonal enmity ;  and  his  severity  seemed  to  have  been  inflicted  to 
satisfy,  not  public  justice,  but  private  hatred. 

Vin.  [Soon  after,  in  the  consulate  of  Marcius  and  Porcius, 
the  colony  of  Narbo  Marcius  was  settled.*]  Let  the  strictness 
of  judicial  proceedings  in  those  times  be  here  recorded.  Gains 
Gato,  who  had  been  consul,  and  who  was  grandson  of  Marcus 
Gato,  and  son  of  the  sister  of  AMcanus,  was  convicted  of  extor- 
tion committed  in  Macedonia,  and  fined  eighteen  sestertia  ;*  for 
judges  then  considered  the  inclination  c^  tibe  man  to  dishonesty 
rather  than  the  magnitude  of  the  offense,  and  estimated  deeds, 
in  general,  by  intention,  regarding  rather  what  had  been  done 
than  to  how  great  an  extent     About  the  same  time,  the  two 

•  VIII.  The  sentence  inclosed  in  brackets  is  evidently  out  of  place,  oft 
Bnrman  and  Krause  remark. 

•  Eighteen  sestertia]  Aboat  169i.  7«.  6<;. 
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Metelli,  brodiers,  triumphed  on  one  day.  Anothw  instance  of 
distinction  not  less  honorable,  and  hitherto  nnparaUeled,  iras,  that 
two  sons  of  Fulvins  Flaccus,  him  who  had  taken  Capua,  weie 
joined  together  in  the  consulship.  One  of  them  indeed  had 
been  adopted,  and  received  into  the  &mily  of  Maniius  Acidinns. 
As  to  the  two  Metelli,  who  were  censors  t<^ther,  thej  were 
cousms-german,  not  brothers ;  the  Circumstance  of  two  full  bro- 
thers being  united  in  office  fell  to  the  lot  of  none  but  the  Scipios." 
At  this  time  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  came  across  the  Rhine, 
and  soon  made  themselves  notorious  by  the  calamities  that  they 
brought  on  us  and  on  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  there  was 
celebrated  a  briUant  triumph  of  Minucius,  him  who  built  the 
porticos  now  so  much  admired,  over  the  Scordisci 

IX.  During  this  period  flourished  those  eminent  orators 
Scipio  .^Bmilianus,  Laelius,  Servius  Galba,  the  two  Gracchi,  Caius 
Fannius,  Papirius  Carbo,  and,  above  all,  Lucius  Crassua  and 
Marcus  Antonius.  Nor  must  we  omit  Metellus  Numidicus,  or 
^urus.  These,  in  time  as  well  as  genius,  were  followed  by 
Caius  Caesar  Strabo  and  Pnblius  Sulpicius.  As  to  Quintus 
Mucins;  he  was  more  noted  for  his  knowledge  of  the  law  than 
for  eloquence.  During  the  same  age  appeared  the  bright  genius 
of  Afranius  in  comedy,  and  those  of  Pacuvius  and  Attius  in 
tragedy ;  geniuses  who  rise  into  competition  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Greeks.  Then  were  displayed,  too,  the  powers  of  Ennius,"  who 
claims  for  his  works  an  honorable  place  with  theirs ;  for,  though 
they  wrote  with  more  correctness,  he  seems  to  have  had  the  great- 
er ^are  of  energy.  A  distinguished  name  was  likewise  acquired 
by  Lucilius,  who  in  the  Numantine  war  had  served  in  tiie  caval- 
ry under  Publius  Africanus.  At  the  same  time  Jugurtha  and 
Marius,  then  both  young,  learned  in  the  same  camp  under  AM- 
canus  that  skill  which  they  were  a^rward  to  practice  in  op- 
posite  camps.  Sisenna  the  historian  was  then  young,  but  some 
years  after,  at  a  more  advanced  age,  published  his  faifrtory  of 
the  civil  wars,  and  those  of  Sylla.  Coelius  was  prior  to  SiseiiBa ; 
coeval  with  him  were  Rutilius,  Claudius  Quadngarius,  and  Val- 
erius Antias.  We  must  not,  however,  fomt  uiat  Pomponius 
lived  in  this  age,  a  writer  admired  for  his  thoughts^  tnough 

!•  The  Sclpios]  The  office  in  whioh  the  Sdpioft  were  united  was  the  edile- 
ship,  as  Kranse  Bays,  who  suppoees  that  some  words  to  that  efTect  have  been 
lost  out  of  the  text. 

"  IX.  Of  Ennias]  The  name  of  Ennias  has  been  supplied  in  the  tezfai  of 
Buhnken  and  Krause  from  a  conjecture  of  Heiuuus. 
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Hide  in  iiftiyiiige,  and  ehi^j  deaermg  notice  for  the  n0V6% 
id  wh«t  he  invented.*' 

JL  Let  us  here  record  a  severe  act  of  the  censors  Oasaius 
Losiginiis  and  Cspio,  who,  a  hundred  and  fifly-five  years  ago, 
summoned  before  them  an  juigor,  JBknilius  Lepidus,  because  he 
rented  a  house  at  six  sestertia."  At  present^  if  any  person  lived 
at  0oiow  a  rent,  he  would  scarcely  be  acknowled^ad  as  a  sen- 
ator: so  soon  do  people  proceed  horn  the  reasonable  to  the  un- 
leaaonahiey  from  the  unreasonable  to  the  vicious,  from  the  vicious 
to  the  extiBvagant.  During  this  period  a  remarkable  victory 
was  gained  by  Domitius  over  the  Arvemi,  and  another  by 
Eabius  over  the  Allobr<^s.  Fabius,  who  was  grandson  of 
Pftolos,  acquired  from  his  sueeess  l^e  surname  of  Allobrogicus. 
Iffffte  we  may  observe  a  peculiar  kind  of  happiness  attending 
the  Domitian  £unily,  which  was  highly  distinguished,  though 
eoofined  to  a  small  number.  Before  the  present  Onsens  Domi* 
tins,  a  youth  of  most  remarkable  goodness  of  disposition,  there 
were  seven  of  that  &mily,  the  only  sons  of  their  respective  pa- 
rents^ who  all  arrived  at  the  constdship  and  priesthood,  and  lal- 
most  all  at  the  honors  of  a  triumph. 

XL  The  Jugurthine  war  was  then  conducted  by  Quintus 
MetellHS,  a  commander  inferior  to  no  one  of  the  age.  Under 
liim  aetedy  as  Heutenant^eneral,  Caius  Harius,  whom  we 
HiaKtioiBed  above,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  coarse  and  rough  in 
jhia  manners^  but  <^  strict  t^nperance,"  who,  in  proportion  as 
lie  was  excellent  in  war^  was  fatal  to  peace.  He  was  immoder- 
ately eagdr  for  glory,  his  ambition  was  insatiable,  his  passions 
QSgovemable,  so  that  he  was  never  at  rest  By  disseminating, 
throi^  fiumers  of  the  revenue,  and  others  who  traded  in 
Africa,  insinuations  against  Metellus,  as  being  dilatory  in  his 
operations,  and  purposely  protracting  the  war  to  the  third  y^ar, 
as  well  as  invectives  against  Ihe  natural  pride  of  the  nobles, 
and  their  ambiticMi  to  continue  in  posts  of  power,  he  succeeded, 
after  obtanuBg  leave  of  absence  to  come  to  R<Hne,  in  procuring 
his  election  to  the  consulship,  and  getting  the  management  of 

"What  he  invented]  He  was  an  eminent  -writer  of  the  IhbuUB  Aid- 
lAnOj  but  not  the  inventor  of  that  kind  of  compoaition.  Bat  perhaps  he 
was  the  first  that  gave  them  any  regolaritj  of  form. 

IS  X.  Six  sestertia]  About  532.  28.  Bd. 

M  XI.  Of  strict  temperance]  VUdMrnOw,  This  is,  as  Krause  observes, 
evidently  the  sense.  SoCrassos,  in  c  46,  is  said  to  be  tanc6immtu  vnmu- 
iMWiM  whijMibuB.  llariua  is  called  by  SaUnst,  Jog.,  c  68,  luhidimt  tU^ue 
diMiiarummctor. 
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the  wvt,  now  nearly  terminated  hj  Metellns^  who  had  twice 
routed  Jugortha  in  the  field,  intrusted  to  himselC  Nevertheless, 
the  trium^  of  Metellus  was  exceedingly  magnificent,  and  the 
snmame  of  Numidicus,  which  he  had  well  earned  by  his  merits 
in  the  field,  was  conferred  upou^him.  As  we  preyiously  noticed 
the  splendid  fortune  of  the  Domitian  family,  we  may  here  menr 
tion  that  of  the  Osecilian,  for  within  about  twelve  years  of  this 
time  there  were  above  twelve  Metelli  either  consuls  or  censors, 
or  who  enjoyed  triumphs.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  for- 
tune of  jEamilies,  like  that  of  cities  and  empires,  flourishes^  fades, 
and  decays. 

Xn.  Caius  Marius,  at  this  early  time,  had  Lucius  Bylla  con- 
nected with  him  in  quality  of  quaestor,  as  if  from  some  precau- 
tion of  the  fates,"  and  having  sent  him  embassador  to  king 
Bocchus,  received,  through  his  meana^  king  Jugurtha  as  a 
prisoner;  an  event  which  took  place  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
years  ago.  Being  elected  consul  a  second  time,  and  letuming 
to  Rome,  he  led  Jugurtha  in  triumph  on  the  first  of  January, 
the  day  on  which  his  second  considship  commenced.  As  the 
overwhelming  force  of  the  German  Anbea,  the  Oimbri  and 
Teutones  mentioned  above,  had  vanquished  and  put  to  flight  in 
Gaul  the  consuls  Caepio  and  Manuus,  as  well  as  Carho  and 
Silanus  previously,  and  had  dispersed  their  armies,  and  killed 
Aurelius  Scaurus  ^e  consul,  as  well  as  other  leaders  of  great 
reputation,  the  Roman  people  deemed  that  no  commander  was 
better  quialified  than  Marius  to  repel  such  formidable  enemies. 
Thencerorward  consulships  multiplied  on  him.  'Baa  ihird  was 
spent  in  preparations  for  the  war,  and  in  the  same  year  Gnaeus 
Domitius,  a  tribune  dT  the  people,  got  a  law  passed,  that  the 
people  should  appoint  priests,  who  were  formerly  elected  by  the 
sacerdotal  body.  In  his  fourth  he  engaged  the  Teutones,  at 
AqucB  SezticByhejond  the  Alps,  and  in  two  successive  days 
slew  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  <^  them,  and  utterly  reduced 
their  nation.  In  his  fifth,  he  himself,  and  the  proconsul  Qdn- 
tus  Lutatius  Catulus,  met  the  Gimbri  on  what  are  called  the 
Raudian  plains,  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
war  by  a  most  successful  battle,  killing  or  takmg  above  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men.    By  these  victories  Marius  seems  to  have 

»  XII.  From  some  precantion  of  the  fktes^  Ul  praoamrUibm  feOu,  As 
if  the  fiates^  by  uniting. thorn  together  at  this  time,  had  been  anxioiu  topra- 
vent  the  disoord  that  afterwararaged  between  tiiem.    Jltomm. 
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descorred  that  bis  countiy  should  not  regret  his  birth ;  and  to 
have  made  amends  by  bis  services  for  the  evils  that  he  brought 
upon  it  The  sixth  was  conferred  on  him  as  a  reward  for  nis 
merits.  Yet  must  not  this  consulship  be  defrauded  of  it&  due 
share*  of  praise,  for,  during  the  course  of  it,  the  consul  re- 
pressed, with  an  armed  force,  the  excesses  of  Servilius,  Glaucia, 
and  Satuminus  Apuleius,  who,  maintaining  l^emselves  in  office, 
were  inflicting  deep  wounds  on  the  constitution,,  and  dispersing 
the  assemblies  of  tne  people  with  violence  and  bloodshed ;  and 
be  at  last  put  those  pestilent  disturbers  to  death  in  the  Curia 
Hotilia.'' 

XTTT.  At  the  end  of  a  few  succeeding  jears,  Marcus  Livins 
Drusus  entered  On  the  office  of  tribune ;  a  man  of  the  noblest 
birth,-the  greatest  eloquence,  and  the  strictest  purity  of  life ; 
but  who,  in  all  his  undertakings,  was  more  distinguished  by 
ability  and  good  intention  than  bjr  success.  He  formed  a 
design  of  restoring  to  the  senate  its  ancient  dignity,  and  of 
transferring  from  the  knights  to  that  body  the  right  of  being 
judges ;  because  when  the  knights,  by  the  Sempronian  laws, 
were  invested  with  that  authority,  they  had  treated  with  cruel 
severity  many  of  the  most  illustrious  and  most  innocent  citizens ; 
and  in  particular  had  brought  to  trial  for  extortion  Publius 
Butilius,  a  man  distinguished  for  virtue  not  only  above  his  own, 
but  above  any  age,  and,  to  the  exceeding  great  grief  of  the 
public,  had  condenmed  him  to  pay  a  penalty.  But  in  those 
very  efforts  which  he  made  in  &vor  of  the  senate,  he  found  the 
senate  itself  opposed  to  him.  For  they  did  not  perceive  that 
whaterer  he  brought  forward  in  favor  of  the  plebeians  was 
intended  to  allure  and  attract  the  multitude,  in  order  that, 
being  gratified  in  smaller  matters,  they  might  consent  to  others 
of  greater  importance.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  fate  of  Drusus, 
that  the  senate  fiivored  the  injurious  proceedings  of  his  col- 
leagues more  than  his  own  excellent  designs,  rejecting  with 
sc(M*n  the  honor  offered  by  him,  while  they  submitted  patiently 
to  the  wrong  done  them  by  the  others ;  looking,  in  short,  with 
envy  on  his  very  exalted  reputation,  and  with  indulgence  on  the 
mean  characters  of  his  <mpK>nents. 

XrV.  When  such  well-intended  plans  were  badly  received, 
the  purpose  of  Drusus  was  changed,  and  he  resolved  to  extend 
the  civic  franchise  to  all  Italy.     As  he  was  taking  measures  for 

M  CnruB  were  honseB  of  assembly  for  the  wards  (euriai).of  the  oity. 
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this  purpose,  on  coming  liome  one  day  from  the  forum,  sur- 
rounded by  the  immense  disorderly  crowd  that  constantly 
attended  him,  he  was  stabbed  in  the  court-yard  of  his  own 
house  with  a  knife,  which  was  left  sticking  in  his  side,  and 
within  a  few  hours  expired.  While  he  was  drawing  almost  his 
last  breath,  he  uttered  an  expression,  as  he  looked  xm  the 
crowd  standing  round  and  lamenting  over  him,  very  consonant 
to  his  inward .  feelings.  '^  My  relations  and  friends,"  said  he, 
"  will  the  Commonwealth  ever  Rgam  have  a  citizen  like  me  ?" 
Thus  ended  the  life  of  this  illustrious  man.  One  incident 
which  marks  the  goodness  of  his  disposition  must  not  be 
omitted.  When  he  was  Indlding  a  house  on  the  Palatine 
Mount,  on  the  spot  where  that  stands  which  form^ly  was 
Cicero's,  afterward  Censorinus's,  and  now  belongs  to  Stadhus 
Sisenna,  and  the  architect  Offered  to  construct  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  would  be  proof  against  all  overlookers,  no  one 
being  able  even  to  cast  a  glance  into  it,  ^  Rather,"  replied  he, 
**  if  you  have  such  skill,  construct  my  house  in  such  a  manner, 
that  whatever  I  do  may  be  seen  by  all." 

XV.  [Among  the  most  pernicious  measures  introduced  by 
the  laws  of  Gracchus,  I  reckon  the  planting  of  colonies  out  of 
Italy.  Such  a  proceeding  our  ancestors  had  so  carefully 
avoided  (because  they  saw  Carthage  so  much  more  powerful 
than  its  mother  city  Tyre ;  Marseilles  than  Phocaea ;  Syracuse 
than  Corinth ;  Cy2dcu8  and  Byzantium  than  Miletus^,  that  they 
even  called  home  Roman  citizens  from  the  provmced  to  be 
registered  by  the  censors  in  Italy.  The  first  colony  planted 
6eyond  the  limits  of  Italy  was  Carthage."]  The  death  of 
Brusus  hastened  the  breaking  out  of  the  Italian  war,  which  had 
been  gathering  to  a  head  during  a  considerable  time  before ; 
for  in  the  consulate  of  Lucius  Csesar  and  Publius  Rutihus,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  from  the  present,  all  Italy  took  arms 
-  against  the  Romans.  This  unfortunate  insurrection  had  its 
origin  among  the  people  of  Asculum  (who  killed  Servius  a 
praetor,  and  Fonteius  a  lieutenant-general),  and  from  them  it 
soon  spread  to  the  Maraians,  and  diffused  itself  through  eveiy 
quarter  of  the  country.  As  the  subsequent  sufferings  of  those 
people  were  very  severe,  so  were  their  demands  extremely  just; 
for  they  claimed  the  privileges  of  a  country,  whose  power  they 

"  XV.  The  words  inclosed  in  brackets  are  entirely  out  of  place,  like 
those  at  the  beigixming  of  o.  S. 
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Btrpported  by  liieir  anns ;  every  year,  and  for  every  war,  they 
furnished  a  double  number  of  men,  both  horse  and  foot,  and 
yet  were  not  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  state,  which,  by 
their  services^  had  arrived  at  ^t  very  eminence  from  which  it 
looked  down  with  disdain  on  men  of  me  same  nation  and  blood, 
as  aliens  and  foreigners.  This  war  carried  off  above  three 
hundred  thousand  of  the  flower  of  Italy.  The  Roman  generals 
most  distinguished  in  it  were,  Cnseus  Pompey,  £Ed^her  of  Cnseus 
Pompey  the  Great;  Caius  Marius  before  mentioned;  Lucius 
SyUa,'who  was  praetor  in  the  preceding  year;  and  Quintus 
Metellus,  son  of  Numidicus,  who  deservedly  obtained  the  sar- 
name  of  Pius :  for  .when  his  father  was  banished  by  Lucius 
Satuminus,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  becaiue  he  alone  refused 
to  swear  obedience  to  his  laws,  the  son,  by  his  dutiful  exertions, 
and  with  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  and  the  approbation  of  the 
Roman  people,  procured  his  recall.  So  that  Numidicus  was  not 
more  honored  by  his  triumphs  and  distinctions  than  by  the 
cause  of  his  exile,  the  exile  itself^  and  his  return  from  it 

XVL  The  most  remarkable  leaders  of  the  Italians  were 
Silo  Popsedius,  Herius  Asinius,  Insteius  Cato,  Caius  Pontidius, 
Telesinus  Pontius,  Marius  Egnatius,  and  Papius  Mutilus.  Nor 
shall  I,  through  mistaken  modesty,  withhold  any  part  of  the 
praise  due  to  my  own  £unily,  while  I  relate  only  the  truth ;  for 
much  honor  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  Minadus  Ma- 
gius  of  .^culanum,  my  ancestor  in  the  fourth  degree.  He  was 
grandson  of  Decius  Ma^us  (a  man  of  high  cSstinction  and 
trust  among  the  Gampanians),  and  displayed  in  this  war  such 
a  frdthful  attachment  to  the  Romans,  that^  with  a  legion  which 
he  himself  had  raised  among  the  Hirpinians,  he,  in  conjunction 
with  Titus  Didius,  took  Herculaneum,  and  with  Lucius  Sylla 
besi^ed  Pompeii,  and  gained  possession  of  Compsa.  His  vir- 
tues have  been  celebrated  by  several  writers,  but  by  Horten- 
sius,  in  his  Annals,  more  fully  and  clearly  than  by  any  other. 
The  Roman  people  amply  recompensed  his  fidelity,  by  voting 
him  a  citizen  with  pecidiar  distinction,  and  electing  his  two 
sons  praetors,  at  a  time  when  only  six  were  elected.  So  va- 
riable and  alarming  was  the  fortune  of  the  Italian  war,  that  in 
the  course  of  two  successive  years  two  Roman  consuls,  first 
Rutilius  and  afterward  Porcius  Cato,  were  slain  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  armies  of  the  Roman  people  discomfited  in 
several  places,  so  that  a  general  assumption  of  the  military 
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dress*'  took  place,  and  was  long  continued.  The  enemj  chose  for 
their  seat  of  government  the  city  of  Oorfininm,  which  they  named 
Italicum.  The  strength  of  the  Romans  was  afterward  recruit- 
ed, though  slowly,  by  admitting  into  citizenship  such  as  either 
had  not  taken  arms,  or  had  laid  them  down  early,  while  the 
exertions  of  Pompey,  Sylla,  and  Marius,  revived  the  energy  of 
the  government  when  it  was  debilitated  and  ready  to  sink. 

XVn.  An  end  being  now  nearly  put,  except  where  the  re- 
mains of  hostility  continued  at  Nola,  to  the  Italian  war  (the 
result  of  which  was  that  the  Romans,  themselves  exhausted, 
consented  to  grant  the  privilege  of  citizenship  to  certain  states 
that  were  vanquished  and  r^uced,  rather  than  to  the  whole 
when  flourishing  in  omimpaired  strength),  Quintus  Pompeius 
and  Lucius  Cornelius  Sylla  entered  upon  their  consulship. 
Sylla  was  a  man,  who,  before  he  had  subdued.  "Jiis  competitors, 
could  not  be  sufficiently  commended,  nor  afterward  too  se- 
verely censured.  He  was-  of  a  noble  family,  being  the  sixth 
in  descent  from  Cornelius  Rufinus,  one  of  the  most  celel»tited 
leaders  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus ;  but  as  the  luster  of  the  ^Eunily 
had  been  for  some  time  obscured,  he  conducted  himseL^ 
through  a  great  part  of  his  Ufe,  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
-seemed  to  have  no  thought  of  standing  for  the  consulship. 
However,  after  his  praetorsnip,  having  acqifired  great  reputation 
in  the  Italian  war  (such  as  he  had  before  gained  when  lieu- 
tenant-general under  Marius  in  Gaul,  where  he  defeated  some' 
of  the  enemy's  most  eminent  commanders),  he  assumed  courage 
from  success,  and  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
was  elected  by  the  almost  universal  suffrage  of  his  country- 
men. When  he  attained  this  honor,  he  was  in  the  forty-ninUi 
year  of  his  age. 

Xym.  About  this  time  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  a  prince 
who  must  neither  be  passed  without  notice,  nor  be  slightly 
mentioned  ;  a  man  most  active  in  war,  pre^-eminent  in  courage, 
distinguished  sometimes  by  success  and  always  by  spirit ;  in 
council  a  general,  in  action  a  soldier,  and  in  hatred  to  the  Ro- 
mans ano&er  Hannibal,  took  forcible  possession  of  Asia,  and 

18  Assumption  of  the  military  dress]  Ad,  Mga  ireiur.  <'  lAvjj  Epit. 
Ixzii.,  says,  with  reference  to  these  times,  eagavqpvlus  sumpsU.  This  mili- 
tary garment,  the  soffutn,  the  Bomans  assumed,  oy  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
in  the  most  alarming  wars,  and  retained  it  till  hetter  fiirtane  appeared,  when 
they  returned  to  the  to^a.  Compare  Liv.,  £pit.  body. ;  Cio.,Thil.,  xiv.  1." 
S5rauee, 
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put  to  death  all  the  Roman  citizens  that  were  in  it,  whom,  by 
sending  letters  to  the  different  states,  ^ed  with  promises  of 
great  rewards,  he  procured  to  be  slain  on  the  same  day  and 
hour.  At  Ihis  crisis  no  people  equaled  the  Rhodians,  either  in 
resolute  exertions  against  Mithridates,  or  in  &rm  attachment  to 
the  Romans ;  and  a  luster  was  thrown  on  their  fideUty  by  the 
perfidy  of  the  Mitylen^sans,  who  gave  up  in  chains  to  Mith* 
ridat€»,  Mamus  Aquillius  and  several  others ;  and  yet  to  these 
very  Mitylenseans  liberty  was  afterward  granted  by  Pompey, 
merely  to  gratify  Theophanes."  Mithridates,  now  becoming 
ibrmidable,  seemed  to  threaten  even  Italy,  when  the  province 
of  Asia  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sylla.  After  leaving  Rome,  he  stayed 
some  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nola ;  (for  that  city,  aa  if 
repenting  of  the  fiddity  to  us,  which  it  had  sacrdSly  main- 
tainiod  during  the  Punic  war,  continued  in  arms  with  per- 
severing obstmacy,  and  was  then  besieged  by  a  Roman  army ;) 
during  which  interval,  Publius  Sulpicius,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  an  eloquent  and  active  man,  distinguished  for  wealth, 
intere^  the  number  of  his  friends,  and  the  vigor  of  his  under- 
standing and  character  (who,  though  he  had  formerly,  with 
the  best  apparent  intentions,  obtained  from  the  people  the  bigh-« 
est  ofSce  in  the  state,  yet  afterward,  as  if  he  repented  of  his 
virtues,  and  as  if  his  good  resolutions  were  profitless,  grew 
suddenly  vicious  and  violent,  and  attached  himself  to  Marius, 
who,  at  the  end  of  his  seventieth  year,  was  still  coveting  every 
command  and  every  province),  this  man,  I  say,  now  proposed  a 
law  to  the  people,  by  which  Sylla's  commission  was  annulled, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Mithridatic  war  decreed  to  Marius;  to 
which  he  added  other  laws  of  pernicious  and  &tal  tendency, 
fluch  as  could  not  be  endured  in  a  free  state.  He  even,  by 
means  of  some  emissaries  of  his  fiidion,  put  to  death  a  son 
of  the  consul  Quinius  Pompeius^  who  was  also  son-iurlaw  of 
Sylla.  , 

XIX.  On  this,  Sylla,  having  collected  a  body  of  troops,  and 
returned  to  the  city,  took  possession  of  it  by  force  of  arms,  and 
expelled  twelve  promoters  of  these  new  and  pernicious  meas- 
ures, among  wnom  were  Marius,  his  son,  and  Publius  Sul- 
picius; at  the  same  time  procuring  a  law  to  be  passed  de- 
dlaring  them  exiles.     As  for  Sulpicius,  some  horsemen  over- 

^»  XVIII.  Theophanes]  AnatiFeof.Mitylexifi,  and  friend  of  Pompey,  of 
whose  acts  he  wrote  a  histoxy. 
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taliiig  lum  in  the  Laarentine  maf^es^  put  liim  to  deafii;  sod 
his  head,  being  elevated  and  displayed  on  the  Bostroniy  was 
an  omen,  aff  it  were,  of  &e  approaching  proscriptioa..  Marius^ 
after  his  shrth  oonsulship  and  his  seventieth  year^  beii^  fomd 
naked,  and  covered  wiik  nmd,  with  only  his  eyes-  and  nose 
above  the  sttrfiioe,  among  tiie  reeda  at  the  maigin  of  the  Jake 
of  Marioa,  where  he  had  concealed  hinaaelf  to  escape  the  pup- 
snit  of  Sylla's  horsemen,  was  taken  out,  and,  with  a  cord  about 
his  neck,  dragged  to  the  prison  of  Mintonue^  by  order  of  <»ie 
of  the  two  colonial  magistrates*  A  public  servant,  hy  nation 
a  German,  who  happened  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by 
Marius  in  the  Oimbruin  war,  was  sent  with  a  sword  to  di^Mitch 
him;  but  no  sooner  did  he  reeogliize  Marina,  than,  with  a 
loud  outcfy,  showing^  how  much  he  was  shocked  at  the  fall  of 
so  great  a  man,  he  wrew  away  thtf  "weapon,  and  hurried  out  of 
the  prison*  Bis  countrymen,  thus  taught  by  a  barbarian'^  to 
commis^ate  the  man  wno  was  recently  at  their  head,  sr^^ed 
him  with  cldthes  and  provision  for  a  voyage,  and  put  hun  on 
board  a  ship.  Having  overtaken  his  son  near  the  island  of 
^naria,  he  steered  his  course  to  A^ca,  where,  in  a  hut  among 
'the  ruins  of  Carthage,  he  lived  in  a  state  of  indigence*  Here, 
while  Maiius  viewed  Carthage,  and  Carthage  oontenq[>latod  him, 
iAiej  might  afford  oonsolatlon  to  each  other. 

XX.  In  this  year  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  were  first  stained 
with  the  blood  of  a  Ronuui  consul.  Quintus  Pompeiua,  Syl- 
la's  eoUei^e  was  slain  by  the  troops  of  Cnseus  Pompey,  tlie 
proconsul,  in  a  mutiny  which  their  leader  had  Jiimsefr  ex- 
cited.   *    *     ♦ 

Cinna  showed  no  more  moderation  Hian  Marius  and  Sul- 
picius ;  for  although  tiie  citizenship  of  Rome  had  been  granted 
to  Italy,  on  the  understanding  that  the  new  members  should 
be  included  in  eight  new  tribes,  (lest  otherwise  their  power  and 
numbers  might  detract  fiom  the  dignity  of  the  original' dtiaens, 
and  the  receivers  of  the  kindness  be  more  power^l  than  their 
benefactors),  he  now  promised  IJiat  he  would  distribute  thmn 
through  all  the  tribes.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  had  drawn 
together  into  the  city  a  vast  multitude  from  all  parta  of  Italy. 
But  he  was  driven  out  of  Rome  by  the  power  of  his  colleague 
and  of  the  nobles ;  and,  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  Campania, 

*o  XIX,  Bv ahtaebaxian]  M  iotie.    "A  burbaro."    JSyrm.    JOodii^wk 
oppoBed  ta  civuu 
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the  consulship  was  taken  from  him  by  a  vote  of  the  senate, 
and  Lucius  Cornelius  Merula,  flamen  of  Jupiter,  was  appointed 
in  his  place ;  an  illegal  proceeding,  better  suited  to  the  demerits 
of  the  man  than  for  a  precedent.  Cinna,  after  first  bribing 
the  tribunes  and  centurions^  and  then  gaining  over  the  soldiers 
by  promises  of  largesses,  was  received  as  le^er  by  the  anny 
at  Nola,  and  when  all  the  troops  had  sworn  obedience  to  him, 
he,  retaining  the  ensigns  of  consul,  turned  their  arms  against 
his  country ;  depending  chiefly,  however,  on  the  vast  number 
of  the  new  citizens,  of  whom  he  had  enlisted  above  three  hun- 
dred cohorts,  and  filled  up  the  complement  of  thirty  legions. 
His  party  stood  in  need  of  men  of  character  and  influence ;  and^ 
to  add  to  these,  he  recalled  from  exile  Caius  Marius,  his  son, 
and  the  others  who  had  been  banished  with  them. 

XXL  While  Cinna  was  making  war  .on  his  country,  Cnieus 
PompeiuB,  father  of  Pompey  the  Great  (who  had  done  eminent 
service  to  the  state  in  the  Marsian  war,  especially  iif  the  Pioenian 
territory,  and  had  taken  Asculum,  near  which  city,  while  the 
troops  were  dispersed  in  various  other-])art3,  seventy-five  Eoman 
citizens,  in  one  day,  maintained  a  conflict  with  more  than  sixty 
tiiousand  Italians),  had  become,  from  being  disappointed  of 
another  consulship,  so  equivocal  in  his  conduct,  and  so  apparent- 
ly undecided  for  either  party,  that  he  seemed  to  do  nothing  but 
with  a  view  to  his  own  advantage,  and  to  be  Watching  for  oppor- 
tunities of  turning  himself  and  his  army  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  wherever  the  greater  prospect  of  power  far  himself  should 
appear.  But  at  last  he  came  to  a  collision  with  Cinna,  in  a  long 
and  fierce  battle,  of  which,  begun  and  ended  as  it  was  under  the 
very  walls  and  view,  of  the  city  of  Rome,  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pressed how  grievous  was  the  result  both  to  the  combatants  and 
the  spectators.'*  Soon  after,  while  a  pestilence  was  ravaging 
both  armies,  as  they  were  not  suflSciently  exhausted  by  the 
sword,  Cnaeus  Pompeius  died ;  but  the  joy  felt  at  his  deam  was 
in  a  great  measure  counterbalanced  by  schtow  for  the  loss  of  so 
many  citizens,  cut  off  by  the  sword  or  by  sickness.  The  Roman 
people  vented  oh  his  corpse  the  resentment  which  they  owed  to 
him  when  alive.  Whether  there  were  two  or  three  families  of 
the  Pompeii,  Quintus  Pompeius  was  the  first  consul  of  that 
name,  with  Cnaeus  Servilius,  about  a  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
years  ago.    Cinna  and  Marius,  after  several  encounters,  not 

«  XXI.  Tb— the  Bpectatora]  From  the  loss  of  their  relatives. 
19* 
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without  oonBiderable  bloodshed  on  both  siddes,  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  city ;  but  Ginna  entered  it  first,^  and  proposed  a 
law  for  the  recall  of  Marius. 

XXTL  Soon  after,  Caius  Marius  made  his  entry  into  the  city, 
an  entry  fatal  to  his  countrymen.  Nothing  could  have  surpassed 
his  victorious  irruption  in  cruelty,  had  not  that  of  Sylla  speedily 
followed.  Nor  was  the  licentious  barbarity  of  the  sword  inflicted 
only  on  the  middling  ranks ;  but  men  of  the  highest  stations, 
and  most  eminent  characters,  were  destroyed  under  various  kinds 
of  sufferings ;  among  these  the  consul  Octavius,  a  man  of  the 
mildest  disposition,  was  slain  by  order  of  Ginna.  Merula,  who, 
on  the  approach  of  Oinna,  had  resigned  the  consulship,  having 
opened  his  veins,  and  sprinkled  his  blood  on  the  altars,  implored 
the  same  gods  whoin,  as  prieit  of  Jupiter,  he  had  often  entreat- 
ed to  preserve  the  Conunonwealth,  to  pour  curses  on  Ginna  and 
his  party,  and  then  resigned  a  life,  which  had  greatly  served 
the  state.  Marcus  Antonius,"a  man  as  eminent  in  civil  dignity 
as  in  eloquence,  was,  by  order  of  Marius  and  Ginna,  stabb^  by 
die  swords  of  tJie  soldiers,  whom  he  long  caused  to  hesitate  by 
the  power  c^  his  eloquence.  Quintus  Gatulus,  celebrated  for  his 
other  merits,  as  well  as  for  the  fame  acquired  in  the  Gimbrian 
war,  which  was  common  to  him  and  Marius,  when  search  was 
made  for  him  by  executioners,  shut  himself  up  in  a  place  lately 
plastered  with  mortar,^^  had  Are  brought  in  to  raise  a  strong 
smell,  and  then,  by  inhaling  the  noxious  vapor,  and  holding  in 
his  breath,  he  found  a  death  agreeable  to  the  wishes,  though 
not  to  the  intentions  of  his  enemies.  Every  thing  was  &lling 
headlong  into  ruin,  but  no  person  was  yet  found  who  dared  to 
make  a  donation  of  the  property  of  a  Roman  citizen,  or  to  ask 
for  it  Afterward  this  additional  evil  was  introduced,  that 
avarice  sup^^ed  motives  for  cruelty ;  magnitude  of  guilt  was  esti- 
mated by  magnitude  of  wealth ;  whoever  was  rich,  was  criminal, 
and  became  a  reward,  as  it  were,  for  his  own  destruction;*' 
nor  was  any  thing  considered  dishonorable  that  was  gainfol. 

XXnL  Ginna  now  entered  on  his  second  consmship,  and 
Marius  on  his  seventh,  to  the  utter  disgrace  of  the  former  six. 
In  the  early  part  of  it  he  fell  sick  and  died,  leaving  a  character 
for  having  been  implacable  in  war  toward  his  enemies,  and  in 

^  «  XXn.  "V^th  mortar!  Calee  armdque^  With  lime  and  sand.  FloruB, 
iiL  21.  says  that  Catolas  died  ignit  haustu,  by  Bwallowing  fire.  . 

**  A  reward— for  his  own  deBtmction]  Sw^—periculi  msroa,  *'  Bjs  prop- 
erty being  divided  among  thoae  who  prooured  hia  death.*'  JRminien* 
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peace  towai^d  his  countrymen,  and  utterly  impatient  of  qniet 
in  his  room  was  elected  Valerius  Flaccus,  tho  author  of  li  most 
dishonorable  law,  by  which  he  obliged  all  creditors  to  accept  a 
fourth  part  of  what  was  due  to  them ;  for  which  proiceeding 
deserved  pnnishment  overtook  him  within  two  years  after. 
While  Ciima  t^rrannized  in  Italy,  the  greater  part  of  the  nobiMty 
fled  into  Achaia  to  Sylla,  and  thence  afterward  into  Asia.  Sylla 
meaBwhile  engaged  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  near  Athens, 
in  Boeotia,  and  Macedonia,  with  «ueh  success  that  he  recovered 
Athens,  and,  aft»r  expending  a  vast  deal  of  labor  in  reducing 
the  nomerous  fortifications  ^  the  Firaeeus,  slew  above  two  hun- 
dred thousand  of  the  enemy,  and  took  at  least  as  many  prisoners. 
If  any  person  imputes  the  guilt  of  rebellion  to  the  Athenians, 
at  the  time  when  their  city  was  besieged  by  Sylla,  he  is  certainly 
ignorant  both  of  the  truth  and  of  history.  For  so  invariable 
was  the  fidelity  of  the  Athenians  to  the  Romans,  that  at  all 
times,  and  in  every  transaction,  whatever  was  performed  with 
perfect  good  &ith,  the  Eomans  used  to  say  was  done  with 
**  Attic  Suth."  But  that  people,  overpowered  by  the  force  of 
Mithridates,  were  in  a  most  miserable  condition,  held  in  posses- 
sion by  their  enemies,  besieged  by  their  friends,  and,  while  their 
inoliikations  were  outside  Sie  walls,  compelled  by  necessity  to 
keep  their  persons  within.  Syllia,  then  passing  over  to  Ama, 
found  Mithridates  submissive,  and  ready  to  agree  to  any  terms 
whatever.  He  obliged  him,  after  paying  a  fine  in  money,  and 
delivering  up  half  of  his  ships,  to  withdraw  ^om  Asia  and  all 
the  other  provinces  of  which  he  had  taken  possesion  by  force 
of  arms;  he  recovered  the  prisona^  punished  the  deserters  and 
other  traitors,  and  ordered  the  king  to  confine  himself  within 
his  father's  territory,  that  is,  P<Hitus. 

XXIV.  Omqs  Flavins  fimbria  (who,  being  general  of  the 
cavalry  before  Sylla  came  into  Asia,  had  pnt  to  death  Valerius 
Flaccus^  a  man  that  had  been  consnl,  and,  having  assumed  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  been  sainted  with  me  tide  of  Im- 
perator,  had  got  the  better  of  Mithridates  in  a  vigorous  engage- 
ment) slew;  himself  on  Sylla's  arrivsd.  He  was  a  young  man, 
who  exe<iuted  with  bravery  what  he  planned  with  utter  dis- 
regard of  honesty.  In  the  same  year  Publius  Leenas,  a 
tribdiie  of  the  people,  threw  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  Seztus 
Lucilius,  who  had  been  tribune  the  year  before;  and  as  his 
colleagues,  whom  he  had  fixed  a  day  to  bring  to  trial,  fled 
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in  alaim  to  Sylla,  he  |>roci]red  &  senteoqe  <^  bafiiahmeBt^' 
against  them.    ^   . 

Sylk,  having  bow  arranged  affaiiB  beyond  sea,  and  having, 
a»  diief  of  the  Bomans^  received  enibassadoTs  fivom  the  Par- 
thiana  (some  of  whom,  being  magi,  foretold  from  marks  <m  hia 
body  that  his  life  and  memory  woidd  be  glorious),  sailed  home 
to  Italy,  landing  at  Brundusium  not  more  than  tmrty  thousand 
men  to  oppose  two  hundred  thousand  <^  hia  en^nies.  I  eaa 
scarcely  consider  any  part  of  Sylla's  ccoMiuct  more  honM»ble 
than  this ;  that  while  the  party  of  Marius  and  Cinna  held  Italy 
in  subjection,  during  three  years,  and  while  he  never  dissembled 
hia  intention  of  turning  hia  arms  against  them,  he  yet  did  not 
relinquish  the  affairs  which  he  had  in  hand,  judging  it  light  to 
humble  an  enemy  before  he  took  vengeance  on  a  cirantryinaa ; 
nor  was  it  till  fear  from,  abroad  was  removed,  and  till  he  had 
subdued  foreign  foes,  that  he  proceeded  to  su^^esa  oppositioD 
at  home*  Before  the  arrival  of  Luciua  Sylla^  however,  Ciana 
was  slain  in  a  mutiny  of  his  troops.  8uch  a  man  deserved  to 
die  xathev  by  the  sentence  of  a  conqueror,  than  by  the  rage^f 
the  soldiery.  But  he  was  a  character  of  whom  it  may  ixwly  be 
said,  that  he  dared  what  no  good  man  would  dare,  and  iuxx>m* 

Elished  what  could  be  effected  by  none  but  the  bravest;  that 
e  was  precipitate  in  forming  his  designs,  but  executed  them 
like  aman.  Garbo,  electing  no  colleague  in  his  room,  continued 
sole  consul  for  all  the  rest  of  the  year. 

XXY.  It  might  be  supposed  that  Sylla  had  come  hito  Italy, 
not  to  take  vengeance  for  the  war  raised  against  him,  but 
metdy  to  estabhsh  peace;  so  quietly  did  he  lead  Ins  army 
through  Calabria  and  Apulia  into  Campania,  taking  the  great- 
est  care  for  the  safety  of  the  fruits,  lands,  inhabitants^  and  towns ; 
and  endeavoring  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  on  just  and,  equitable 
terms.  But  peace  could  nev^  be  acceptable  to  those  whose 
desires  wer»  unprincipled  and  without  control.  In  the  mean 
time  Sylla's  army  increased  daily ;  for  all  the  best  and  most 
judidous  flocked  to  his  standard.  Then,  by  a  happy  ooaear- 
rence  of  eyents,  he  suppressed  the  consds  Sotpio  and  Norbaans 
near  Capua ;  Norbanus  was  conquered  in  b$tUe ;  Sdpio^  deserted 
by  his  troops,  and  delivered  into  Sylla's  hands,  was  dismissed 
without  injury.    So  different  was  Sylla  as  an  adversary  and  a 

^  XXIV.  Procured  a  sentence  of  banishment]  Aaud  ianiatte  Ub  itiUr- 
dwU,    See  noms,  iii.  16,  ^     :i      ^  -i 
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oonqueror,  that,  while  he  was  Btill  gaining  a  victory,  he  was 
merciful  to  excess,'*  but  after  it  was  secured,  more  cruel  than 
any  on  record,  llius  he  dismissed  the  disarmed  consul,  as  we  ' 
have  said,  and  released,  in  like  manner,  Quintus  Sertorius  (soon 
to  prove  the  firetMnnid  of  so  great  a  war),  and  many  others  whom 
he  had  taken  ;  in  order,  we  might  suppose,  that  a  proof  might 
be  aeen  of  the  existence  ci  two  distinct  and  opposite  minds  in 
the  same  person.  Aflter  his  victory,  on  the  spot  where,  in  his 
desoeM  from  Mount  Tifieita,  he  had  encountered  Caius  Norbanus^ 
he  gave  solemn  thanks  to  Diana,  the  deity  to  whom  that  tract 
is  sacred,  and  dedicated  to  the  goddess  the  waters  so  celebrated 
for  their  salubrity  and  for  curing  diseases,  with  all  the  adjacent 
land.  An  insciplion  on  a  pillar  at  the  door  of  her  temple,  and 
a  hnusen  taUet  within  it,  preserve  to  the  present  day  the 
memory  of  this  grateful  religious  ceremony. 

XXYL  The  next  consuls  were  Oarbo,  a  third  time,  and  Caius 
Markn,  son  of  him  who  had  been  seven  times  consul ;  the  latter 
was  then  twenty-six  jeturs  old,  and  was  a  man  of  his  Other's 
sfmty  thoo^  not  of  his  Other's  l^igth  of  life.'*  He  made  many 
comgaous  efforts,  nor  did  he,  as  consul.  Mi  in  any  way  below 
hig  name.  But  being  defeated  by  Sylla  in  a  {Htched  battle  at 
Saoriportus,  he  retreated  with  his  troops  to  Pneneste,  a  phice 
whdoh  was  well  defended  by  nature,  and  in  which  he  had  placed 
a  strong  gaiTOon. 

That  n^ing  might  be  wanting  to  the  public  caUmuties,  men 
rivaled  each  other  in  crimes,  in  a  state  where  the  rivalry  had 
always  been  in  virtues ;  and  he  thought  himself  the  best  man 
who  proved  himself  the  worst  Thus  Damasippus,  then  praetor, 
during  the  contest  at  Sa<»iportu8^  murdered  in  the  Curia  Hoatilia, 
as  abettors  of  Sylla^s  party,  Domittus,  Mucins  Scsevola,  who  was 
^ief  pontifi^  aad  highly  odebrated  for  his  knowledge  both  of 
divine  and  human  law,  Caius  Carbo,  who  had  been  pnetor,  and 
was  brother  of  the  ccmsul,  and  Antistius^  who  had  been  sedile. 
Let  not  Calpumia,  daughter  of  Bestia,  and  wife  of  Antistius. 
loae  the  renown  of  a  verv  glorious  act  When  her  husband 
( put  to  death,  as  ^e  have  said,  she  stabbed  herself  with  a 


»  XXV.  Merciful  to  excess]  JueAimmo  lenior.  The  text  is  here  defect- 
ive. 

9«  XXVI.  A  man  of  his  father's  spirit,  though  not  of  his  father's  length 
of  life]  Vir  animi  magia  qudm  asm  patemi,  ''''.Mourn  is  here  for  cetat. 
Mains  did  n^t  live  as  many  yean  aa  hia  fiither,  being  killed  yoong,  as  is 
related  in  o.  27.**  Krauze. 
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sword.     What    sa    accession    of    glory  and    fame    to  her 
femily!"     *     *     * 

XXVn.  At  this  time,  Pontius  Telesinus,  a  Samnite  general, 
a  man  of  great  spirit  and  activity  in  the  field,  and  a  thorough 
enemy  to  all  the  Roman  name,  having  assembled  about  forty 
thousand  young  men  of  the  greatest  bravery,  and  the  most  de- 
td^mined  obstinacy  in  continuing  the  war,  maintained,  in  the 
consulship  of  Carbo  and  Marius,  on  the  first  of  November,  a 
hundred  and  eleven  years  ago,  such  a  struggle  with  Bylla  at  the 
CoUine  gate,  as  brought  lK»th  him  and  the  republic  into  the 
utmost  peril ;  nor  was  the  state  in  more  imminent  danger  when 
it  beheld  the  camp  of  Hannibal  within  three  miles  of  the  city, 
than  on  that  day  when  Telesinus,  hurrying  through  the  ranks 
of  his  army,  exclaimed  that  the  last  day  of  Rome  was  ccmie, 
and  exhorted  them  in  a  loud  voice  to  pull  down  and  destroy 
t}ie  city,  adding,  that  those  wolves,  the  devourers  of  Italian  lib- 
erty, would  never  cease  from  ravaging,  imtil  the  woods,  in  which 
they  took  refuge,  were  hewn  down.  At  length,  after  the  first 
hour  of  the  night,  the  Roman  troops  took  breath,  and  those  of 
the  enemy  retired.  Next  day  Telesinus  was  found  mortally 
wounded,  but  wearing  the  look  of  a  conqueror,  rather  thiaii  of  a 
man  at  the  point  of  death.  Sylla  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut 
off,  and  carried  and  displayed  around  the  walls  of  Pneneste. 
Young  Caius  Marius,  then  at  length  seeing  his  cause  d^perate, 
endeavored  to  make  his  way  out  through  subterraneous  pas- 
sages,''^ which,  constructed  with  wondeiful  labor,  led  to  different 
parts  of  the  adjacent  country,  but,  as  soon  as  he  emerged  fix>m 
an  opening,  he  was  slain  by  persons  stationed  there  for  the  puiv 
pose.  Some  say,  that  he  died  by  his  own  hand ;  others,  that  as 
iie  was  struggling  with  the  younger  brother  of  Telesinus,  who 
was  shut  up  with  him,  and  attempting  to  escape  at  the  same 
time,  they  tell  by  mutual  wounds.  £  whatever  manner  he 
died,  his  memory,  even  at  this  day,  is  not  obscured  by  the  grand 
reputation  of  his  &ther.  What  was  Sylla's  o^inioii  of  the 
youth,  is  manifest ;  for  it  was  not  till  after  his  death  that  he  a»> 
Slimed  the  title  of  Felix,  which  he  would  have  adopted  with  the 
greatest  justice,  had  his  victories  and  his  life  ended  together, 

^  Tho  words  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  are  so  defective,  that  it  is  nseleaa 
to  attempt  a  translation  of  them. 

^  XXVlI.  Sabterraneous  passages]  Ouniculos.  ''Made  either  for  the 
eonveyanoe  of  water,  or  for  iecret  ways  of  exit  from  the  city.  See  Strabo, 
v.,  p.  865."  JSrause,  ...."' 
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The  oommander  of  the  forces  that  besieged  Marius  in  Prseneste 
was  Lucretius  Ofelia,  who,  having  been  previously  a  leader  on 
Marius's  side,  had  deserted  to  Sylla.  The  happy  issue  of  that 
day,  on  which  Telesinus  and  the  Samnite  army  were  repulsed, 
Sylla  honored  with  an  annual  celebration  of  games  in  the  Circus, 
which  are  exhibited  under  the  title  of  ^  Sylla's  Games.'' 

XXVnL  A  short  time  before  Sylla's  battle  at  Sacriportus, 
some  officers  of  his  party  had  defeated  the  enemy  in  engage- 
ments of  great  importance ;  the  two  Servilii  at  Clusium,  Metellus 
Pius  at  Faventia,  and  Marcus  Lucullus  near  Fidentia.  The 
miserieff  of  civil  war  seemed  now  to  be  at  an  end,  when  they 
were  renewed  with  additional  violence  by  the  cruelty  of  Sylla ; 
for,  being  made  dictator  (an  office  which  had  been  discontinued 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  the  last  having  been  in  the  year 
subsequent  to  Hannibsd's  departure  from  Italy;  whence  it  is 
evident  that  the  Roman  people  did  not  so  much  desire  the  au- 
thority of  the  dictatorship  in  times  of  danger,  as  they  dreaded 
it  in  those  of  peace),  he  used  that  power,  which  former  dictators 
had  employed  to  preserve  the  state  from  imminent  dangers, 
with  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  wanton  barbarity.  He  first 
adopted  (would  that  he  had  been  the  last !)  the  plan  of  proscrip- 
tion ;  so  that,  in  a  state  in  which  justice  is  granted  to  a  hissed 
aotor,  if  assailed  with  abusive  language,  a  reward  was  publicly 
offered  fer  the  murder  of  a  Roman  citizen ;  he  who  procured 
most  deaths  gained  most  money ;  the  price  for  killing  an  enemy 
was  not  greater  than  that  for  ^ling  a  citizen ;  and  each  man's 
property  became  a  prize  for  depriving  him  of  life.*'  He  vented 
his  barbarous  rage,  not  only  on  those  who  had  borne  arms 
against  him,  but  on  many  who  could  not  be  charged  with  any 
guilt  He  directed,  also,  that  the  goods  of  the  proscribed 
should  be  sold ;  and  the  children,  after  being  excluded  from  the 
property  of  their  fathers,  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  suing  for 
places  of  honor;  thus,  what  was  most  unreasonable,  the  sons  of 
senators  were  obliged  to  bear  the  burdens  of  their  station,  and 
at  the  same  time  lost  their  privileges. 

XXIX.  Not  long  before  Lucius  Sylla's  arrival  in  Italy, 
Cnieus  Pompey,  son  of  that  Onaeus  Pompey  whose  great  ex- 
ploits in  his  consulship,  during  the  Marsian  war,  we  have 
previously  mentioned,  being  then  twenty-three  years  of  age,  a 

>•  XXVni.  A  prize  for  depriving  him  of  life]  QtiUque  merest  morUi  iua, 
Comp.,  o.  22. 
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hundred  and  thirteen  Years  ago,  began  to  form  great  ^  ^  , 
depending  as  well  on  nis  own  private  resources  as  on  his  own 
judgment,  and  boldly  to  put  them  in  execution ;  and  in  order  to 
support  or  restore  the  dignity  of  his  country,  assembled  a  strong 
army  from  the  Picenian  territory,  which  was  wholly  filled  with 
his  Other's  clients.  To  do  justice  to  this  man's  greatness  would 
require  many  volumes ;  but  the  limits  of  my  work  require  that 
he  should  be  characterized  in  a  few .  words.  His  moti^r's 
name  was  Lucilia,  of  a  senatorial  family ;  he  was  remarkable 
for  beauty,  not  such  as  adorns  the  bloom  of  life,  but  of  such 
dignity  and  serenity  as  was  w^  adapted  to  his  rank  and  sta^ 
tion,  and  which  accompanied  him  to  the  last  day  of  his  ]ife. 
He  was  distinguished  for  temperance,  was  eminent  for  integrity, 
and  had  a  moderate  share  of  eloquence.  He  was  excessiTely 
covetous  of  power,  when  conferred  on  him  from  regard  to  his 
merit,  but  had  no  desire  to  acquire  it  4>y  irregular  means.  In 
war,  he  was  the  most  skillful  of  generals ;  in  peace,  the  most 
modest  of  citizens,  except  when  he  was  jealous  of  having  an 
equal.  He  was  constant  in  his  frienddiips,  placable  when 
offended,  most  cordial  in  reconciliation,  most  ready  to  receive 
an  apology.  He  never,  or  very  rarely,  stretched  his  power  to 
excess,  and  was  almost  exempt  from  vice,  unless  it  be  counted 
among  the  greatest  vices,  that,  in  a  free  state,  ihe^  mistress  of 
the  world,  though,  in  right,  he  saw  every  citizen  his  equal,  he 
could  not  endure  to  behold  any  one  on  a  level  with  him  in 
dignity.  From  the  time  of  his  assuming  the  manly  gown,  he 
was  trained  to  war  in  the  camp  of  his  &ther,  a  genend  of  con- 
summate judgment ;  and  he  improved  a  genius  naturally  good, 
and  capable  of  attaimng  aU  useful  knowledge,  with  such  sm- 
ffular  skiU  in  military  affiiirs,  that  while  Metellus  received 
higher  praise  from  Sertorius,  Pompiey  was  ihuch  more  dreaded 
by  him. 

XXX."  *  *  *  *  At  this  time  Marcus  Perp^na,  a  man  who 
had  held  the  praetorship,  one  of  Ihe  proeciibed,  and  who  was  o^ 
high  family,  but  of  little  honor,  assassinated  Sertorius  at  a  feast 
at  Oaca ;  and  by  this  execrable  deed  procured  certain  victory 
for  the  Bomans,  ruin  for  his  own  party,  and  a  most  shamefdl 
death  for  himself."     Metellus  and  Pompey  triumphed  for  the 

**  XXX.  EraQse  thinks  that  there  is  a  considerable  hiatos  between  these 
two  ohapters.  * 

*^  Shamefhl  death  fbr  himself]  His  treachery  led  to  his  desertion  hj  his 
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oooquest  of  Spain.  At  the  tune  of  this  triumph,  also,  Pompe^ 
was  still  a  Eoman  knight ;  yet  oa  the  day  before  he  enteied  on 
hia  coiuulship,  he  rode  through  the  city  ia  his  chariot.**  Must 
it  not  be  matier  of  w(H)der,  uiai  this  man,  elevated  to  the  sum- 
mit <^  dignity  through  so  many  extraordinary  gradations  of  pre- 
ferment^  should  be  displeased  at  the  Roman  senate  and  people 
lor  &roring  Oaius  Caesar  in  his  application  for  a  second  consul- 
ship ?  So  apt  are  men  to  think  every  thing  pardonable  in  them- 
selves,  and  to  show  no  indulgence  to  others ;  regulating  their 
dislike  of  proceeding  i^ot  by  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  by  their 
own  wishes  and  feehngs  for  particular  characters^  In  this  con* 
sulate,  Pompey  re-estSblished  the  tribunitial  power  of  which 
Sylla  had  left  the  shadow  without  the  substance. 

While  the  war  with  Sertorius  continued  in  Spain,  sixty-four 
ihgitiTe  slaves,  headed  by  Spartacus,  made  their  escape  out  of 
a  gladiator's  school  at  Capua ;  and,  forcibly  supplying  them- 
sdves  with  swords  in  that  city,  directed  their  course  at  first  to 
Mount  Vesuvius.  Afterward,  increasing  daily  in  numbers,  they 
brought  many  and  grievous  disasters  on  the  whole  of  Italy.  At 
length  they  became  so  numerous,  that  in  the  last  battle  which 
they  fought,  they  opposed  forty  thousand  men  to  the  Roman 
army.  The  h<»ior  of  terminating  this  war  fell  to  Marcus  Cras- 
sus,  who  soon  after  became  a  leading  man  among  the  Roman 
people. 

y^XXl.  The  character  of  Cnseus  Pompey  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  whole  world,  and  he  was  regarded  as  something 
more  than  man.  In  his  consulship  he  had  very  laudably  taken 
an  oath,  that,  on  the  expiration  of  his  o£Sce,  h^  would  not  take 
the  government  of  any  province ;  and  this  oalh  he  had  observ- 
ed ;  when,  two  years  after,  Aulus  Gabinius,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  got  a  law  passed,  that,  whereas,  certain  pirates  kept  the 
world  in  alarm  with  their  fleets,  ^igaging  in  regular  warfare, 
and  not  in  mere  robberies  or  secret  expeditions,  and  had  even 
plundered  several  cities  in  Italy,  Cnaeus  Pompey  should  be  com- 
missioned to  suppress  them ;  and  should  have  authority  in  all 
the  provinces,  equal  to  that  of  the  proconsuls,  to  the  distance 

troops,  and  his  defeat  and  death  at  tiie  hands  of  Pompey.  See  Appian, 
B.  0.,  i.  115;  Plutarch,  Sert.,  c,  27 ;  Tomp.  c.  20. 

»  Sode  through  the  dty  in  his  chariot]  There  -was  a  law  which  fbrbado 
any  one,  who  was  not  of  oonanlar  or  pfwtorian  diffnitv,  to  have  a  triumph. 
Bat  this  was  Pompey's  second  triamph.  Hence  Velleios  says  hoc  £uopt§ 
<rnim|;Ao,*<  in  this  triompii  also."    See  Pintireh,  Pomp.|  o*  1^  82, 
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of  fifty  miles  from  the  sea.  By  this  decree  the  government  of 
almost  the  whole  world  was  vested  in  one  man.  However,  a 
law  of  the  like  kind  had  heen  made  two  years  before  in  the  case 
of  Marcus  Antonins,  when  praetor ;  but  as  the  character  of  the 
person  concerned  renders  such  a  precedent  more  or  less  perni- 
cious, so  it  augments  or  diminishes  men's  disapprobation  of  the 
proceeding.  With  regard  to  Antonius,  they  acquiesced  without 
displeasure,  for  people  are  rarely  jealous  of  the  honors  of  those 
whose  influence  they  do  not  fear.  On  the  contrary,  they  look 
with  dread  on  extraordinary  powers  conferred  on  persons  who 
seem  able  either  to  re^gn  or  retain  them  at  their  own  chmce, 
and  who  have  no  limit  to  their  acts  but  their  own  will.  The 
nobility  opposed  the  measure,  but  prudence  was  overcome  by 
party  violence. 

XXXn.  It  is  proper  to  mention  in  this  place,  a  testimony  to 
the  high  character,  and  extraordinary  modesty,  of  Quintus  Oato- 
lus.  Arguing  against  this  decree  in  the  assembly,  and  having 
observed  that  Pompey  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  extraordinary 
merit,  but  that  he  was  aheady  too  great  for  a  member  <^  a  free 
state,  and  that  all  power  ought  not  to  be  reposed  in  one  indivi- 
dual, he  added,  ^'  If  any  thing  shall  happen  to  that  man,  whom 
will  you  substitute  in  his  place  ?"  To  which  the  whole  assem- 
bly answered  aloud,  "•  Yourself  Quintus  Catulus."  On  this,  be- 
ing overcome  by  the  general  concurrence  of  opinion,  and  by 
such  an  honorable  proof  of  the  public  esteem,  he  withdrew  from 
the  assembly.  Here  it  is  pleasing  to  admire  the  modesty  of  the 
man  and  the  justice  of  tiie  people ;  his  modesty  in  desisting 
from  pressing  his  opinion  further,  and  their  justice  in  proving 
themselves  imwilling  to  defraud  him  of  a  due  testimony  of  es- 
teem, though  he  was  opposing  and  urging  against  their  mclina- 
tions.  About  the  same  time.  Gotta  divided  equally  between 
the  two  orders  the  privileges  of  being  judges,^*  which  Cains 
Gracchus  had  taken  from  the  senate,  and  transferred  to  the 
knights,  and  which  Sylla  had  again  restored  to  the  senators. 
Boscius  Otho  now  restored*^  to  the  knights  their  places  in  the 
theater.     GnsBus  Pompey  having  engaged  many  officers  of 

ss  XXXII.  Privilege  of  being  jadi^s]  JudiMndimuntu.  See  tbe  Pseudo- 
Ballast's  First  Epistle  to  Cassar.  c.  7. 

*4  Bosoias  Otho  now^  restoredj  Otho  Sotewi-'-retiituU,  *'  The  same  word 
is  twice  used,  in  speaking  of  this  law,  by  Cicero,  pro  Mnrsn.,  o.  19,  so  that 
it  is  probable,  as  rateanus  has  snggested.  that  the  equUet  had  seats  separ* 
ate  from  th.6jM9  before  this  weU-6own  law  waa  paased."  Buinkm, 
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great  abilities  to  assist  him  in  the  war,  and  having  raised  a 
navy  sufficient  to  command  every  nook  of  the  sea,  very  soon, 
-with  his  invincible  hand,  freed  the  world  from  apprehension, 
defeated  the  pirates  ♦  ♦  *  in  various  places,"  and,  attacking 
them  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  gave  them  a  final  overthrow.  And 
in  order  the  sooner  to  conclude  a  war  so  widely  spread,  he  col- 
lected the  remains  of  those  depredators  together,  and  appointed 
them  fixed  reddences  in  towns,  and  in  parts  remote  in>m  the 
sea.  Some  blame  this  proceeding ;  but  the  high  character  of 
the  man  sufficiently  justifies  it ;  though,  indeed,  its  reasonable- 
ness would  have  justified  it  in  a  man  of  any  character.  Ena- 
bling them  to  live  vnthout  plundering,  he  of  course  diverted  them 
from  a  predatory  life. 

XXXIIL  When  the  war  with  Mithridates  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  while  Lucius  Lucullus,  who,  on  the  expLraiion  of  his 
consulship,  seven  years  before,  having  received  Asia  as 'his  prov- 
ince, and  been  appointed  to  act  against  Mithridates,  had  achiev- 
ed many  memorable  exploits,  having  often  defeated  that  mon- 
arch in  various  places,  having  relieved  Cyzicus  by  a  glorious 
victory,  having  vanquished  Tigranes,  the  greatest  king  of  the 
age,  in  Armenia,  and  having  forborne,  rather  then  been  unable, 
to  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  war  (for  though  in  every  other 
respect  highly  deserving  of  praise,  and  in  the  field  almost  invin- 
cible, he  was  a  slave  to  the  desire  of  increasing  his  wealth), 
while  Lucullus,  I  say,  was  still  prosecuting  the  contest,  Manilius, 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  a  man  always  venal,  and  the  tool  of 
men  in  power,  proposed  a  law,  "  that  the  war  with  Mithridates 
should  be  conducted  by  Cnaeus  Pompey."  This  law  was  pass- 
ed ;  and  a  quarrel  ensued  between  the  two  commanders,  attend- 
ed with  violent  altercations.  Pompey  reproached  Lucullus  with 
his  scandalous  love  of  money,  and  Lucullus  railed  at  Pompey's 
inordinate  ambition ;  and  neither  could  be  convicted  of  falsehood 
in  what  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  other.  For  Pompey,  from 
his  first  engagement  in  public  business,  could  never  with 
patience  endure  an  equal,  and  in  cases  where  he  was  entiled  to 
the  first  share  of  honor,  he  wished  to  engross  the  whole ;  no 
man,  indeed,  being  less  covetous  of  every  thing  else,  or  more  so 
of  glory.     In  his  pursuit  of  employments  of  honor,  he  was  im- 

.  »•  Defeated  the  pirates  ♦  ♦  ♦  in  various  places]  Prcedonesqus  per 
muUa  *  *  *  a  mtdHe  locis^  etQ.  A  defective  passage.  The  Bipoot  edi- 
tor reads  per  multa  maria  tmiUity  etc. 
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modeTate;  in  office,  he  displayed  the  utmost  moderation. 
Though  he  accepted  posts  of  distinction  with  pleasure,  he  quit- 
ted them  without  legret,  resigning  at  the  will  of  others  what  he 
had  sought  for  his  own  gratification.  Lucullus,  in  other  par- 
ticulars a  very  great  man,  was  the  first  introducer  of  the  luxury 
which  now  prevails  in  buildings,  entertainments,  and  furniture ; 
80  that,  in  allusion.to  the  structures  which  he  raised  in  the  sea, 
and  his  conducting  the  sea  into  the  land  by  undermining  mount- 
ains, Pompey  the  Great  used  facfstiously  to  call  him  ''  Xerxes 
in  a  tc^^" 

XXXIV.  About  this  time,  the  island  of  Crete  was  reduced 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  people  by  Quintus  Metellus. 
Hiis  island,  under  two  leaders,  named  Panares,  and  Lesthenes, 
at  the  head  of  twenty-four  thousand  young  men,  who  were 
swift  and  active,  patient  of  wsrisae  and  toil,  and  eminently 
skilled  in  archery,  had  wearied  out  the  Roman  armies  during 
the  previous  three  years.  Even  of  the  renown  acquired  here, 
Pompey  did  not  refrain  from  seeking  a  share,  but  endeavored 
to  make  it  appear  that  a  portion  of  the  success  -was  due  to 
himself.  However,  their  own  singular  merits,  and  the  feeling 
i^ainst  Pompey  entertained  by  the  most  honorable  men  on  the 
occasion,  rendered  the  triumph  of  Lucullus  and  Metellus  ex- 
tremely popular. 

Soon  after,  Marcus  Cicero,  who  was  indebted  to  himself  for 
all  his  advancement,  the  noblest  oi  new  men,**  honored  in  his 
life  and  pre-eminent  in  ability,  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  not 
being  excelled  in  genius  by  those"  whom  we  conquered  in 
arms,  detected,  in  his  character  of  consul,  and  with  extraordi- 
nary courage,  fismness,  vigilance,  and  activity,  a  conspiracy  of 
Sergius  Catiline,  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  other  members  of  the 
senatorial  and  equestrian  orders.  Catiline  was  compelled,  by 
dread  of  the  extraordinary  powers  conferred  on  the  consul,  to 
flee  from  the  city.  Lentulus,  who  had  been  consul,  and  was 
then  in  his  second  praetorship,  Cethegus,  and  several  others  of 
great  note,  were,  by  the  consul's  order,  under  the  authority  of 
the  senate,  put  to  death  in  prison. 

XXXY.  That  day  of  the  senate's  meeting,  on  which  these 
transactions  passed,  displayed  in  the  brightest  colors  the  merit 
of  Marcus  Cato,  which  on  many  prior  occasions  had  shone  con- 

M  XXXIV.  Noblest  of  new  men]  MmtatU  nobiUsnma,    The  tnuuslation 
is  BakeWs 
*7  Excelled  in  genios  hj  those,  etc.]  Viz.,  by  the  Greeks. 
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spicuoiis,  and  yn&i  peetdbr  luster.  Be  was  ereat-gnindson  of 
Marcus  Cato,  the  founder  of  the  Poreian  famify,  and  waa  a  man 
who  closely  resembled  virtae  itseli^  and,  in  eveiy  particular  of 
his  conduct,  seemed  more  like  the  gods  than  mankind ;  who 
never  acted  rightly,  that  he  might  appear  to  do  so,  but  because 
he  could  not  act  otherwise;  who  never  thought  any  thing 
reasonable  that  was  not  bkewise  just ;  and  who,  exempt  from 
every  vice,  kept  his  own  fortune  always  in  his  own  power. 
After  some  had  advised  that  Lentulus  and  the  other  conspir- 
ators should  be  kept  in  custody  in  the  municipal  towns,  he, 
being  then  tribune  of  the  people  elect,  very  young,  and  almost 
the  last  that  was  asked  his  opinion,  inveighed  against  the  con- 
spiracy with  such  energy  and  ability,  that,  by  the  warmth  of 
his  discourse,  he  caused  the  language  of  aU  that  recommended 
lenity  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  as  if  they  were  ccHmected 
with  the  plot ;  and  so  forcibly  did  he  represent  the  dangers  im- 
pending from  the  destruction  and  burning  of  the  city,  and  from 
the  subversion  of  the  established  state  of  public  affairs,  so  highly, 
too,  di4  he  extol  the  merits  of  the  consul,  that  the  whole  senate 
went  over  to  his  opinion,  and  decreed  that  capital  punishment 
should  be  inflicted  on  the  conspirators ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
that  body,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  escorted  him  to 
his  house.  But  Catiline  was  not  less  resolute  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  schemes  than  he  had  been  in  forming  them ;  for,  fight- 
ing with  the  greatest  courage,  he  resigned  in  the  field  of  b^tle 
the  breath  which  he  owed  to  the  executioner. 

XXXVI.  The  birth  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  ninety-two 
years  from  the  present  time,  who  was  afterward,  by  his  great- 
ness, to  cast  a  shade  over  all  men  of  all  nations,  add^  no  small 
luster  to  the  consulship  of  Cicero.  To  notice  the  times  at 
which  eminent  geniuses  flourished  during  this  period,  may 
seem  almost  superfluous ;  for  who  is  ignorant  that  in  this  age 
arose,  separated  by  short  intervals,  Cicero,  Hortensius,  and,  a 
little  before  them,  *  *  *  Crassus,**  Cotta,  and  Sulpidus,  while, 
immediately  after,  appeared  Brutus,  Calidius,  Caelius,  Calvus,  and 
Caesar,  who  came  next  to  Cicero,  besides  the  disciples,  as  we 
may  call  them,  of  these,  Corvinus,  Asinius  Pollio,  Sallust,  the 
rival  of  Thucydides,  as  well  as  the  poets  Yarro  and  Lucretius, 

«  XXXVI.  A  little  before  tbem,  ♦  »  »  Crasatis,  etc]  Anteaque 
*  -*  *  Oras9um,  Anteaqus  is  a  oonjectnre  of  HeiDBios  for  sanegue,  th« 
previous  reading.  Pateaana  thinks  that  the  name  of  Antoiiias  is  wanting 
in  tlie  text. 
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with  Catullus,  who  was  inferior  to  none  in  the*  style  of  writi]^ 
which  he  adopted  ?  To  enumerate  those  that  are  before  our 
ejes  would  seem  to  be  but  folly ;  among  whom,  however,  the 
most  eminent  are  Virgil,  the  prince  of  poets,  Rabirius,*'  livy, 
who  follows  hard  upon  Sailust,  Tibullus,  and  Ovid,  each  excel- 
lent in  hiff  peculiar  species  of  composition.  But  the  difficulty 
of  criticizing  our  living  authors  is  j^oportioned  to  the  great  ad-^ 
'  miration  felt  for  them. 

XXXVU.  During  the  time  of  these  transactions  in  Rome 
,  and  Italy,  Cnaeus  Pompey  was  carrying  on  the  war  with  extrar 
ordinary  success  Against  Mithridates,  who,  after  the  departure 
of  LucuUus,  had  formed  a  new  army  of  very  great  force.  But 
the  king  being  routed  and  put  to  flight,  and  stripped  of  all  his 
forces,  went  into  Armenia,,  to  his  son-in-law  Tigranes,  the  most 
powerful  prince  of  that  age,  had  not  his  strength  b.een  some- 
what reduced  by  the  arms  of  Lucullus.  Pompey,  therefore,  in 
pursuit  of  both,  entered  Armenia.  The  son  of  Tigranes,  who 
was  at  variance  with,  his  father,  was  the  first  to  meet  Pompey, 
and  soon  after,  the  king  himself,  in  a  suppliant  manner,  sur- 
rendered his  person  and  his  kingdom  to  his  disposal ;  previously 
declaring,  that  there  was  no  man,  either  of  the  Roman  or  of  any 
other  nation,  to  whose  honor  he  would  intrust  himself  but 
Cnaeus  Pompey ;  that  any  condition,  whether  favorable  or  ad- 
verse, which  he  should  appoint,  would  be  tolerable  to  him ;  and 
that  it  was  no  disgrace  to  be  conquered  by  him  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  conquer,  nor  any  dishonor  to  submit  to  him  whom 
fortune  had  raised  above  all  men.  The  king  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain  the  honor  of  soverei^ty,  but  was  oWiged  to  pay  a  vast 
sum  of  money ;  the  whole  of  which,  according  to  Pompey's  con- 
stant practice,  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  quaestor,  and  reg- 
istered in  the  public  accounts.  Bjn&  sfad  the  other  provinces 
which  he  had  seized,  were  taken  from  him ;  of  which  some  were 
restored  to  the  Roman  people,  and  others  came  for  the  first 
time  under  its  dominion,  as  Syria,  which  was  sentenced  to  pay 
tribute.  The  limits  of  the  king's  dominion  were  fixed  as  those 
of  Armenia. 

XXXVni.  It  seems  not  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  this 
work  to  recount  briefly  what  states  and  nations  have  been  re^ 

»»  Eabiiios]  ForJStffttrwM,  Markland,  E^.  Crit.,  p.  14,wonld  read  Variug. 
Perizonins  thinks  that  fforatnta  should  be  insetted ;  and  Burmffli  anpposea 
that  the  name  of  Propertiu»  has  drop|M9d  out  of  the  text  But  VMelua, 
says  Kianse,  might  have  reasons  for  omittix^  both  Horace  and  Propertius. 
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duced,  and  under  whose  generalship,  into  the  form  of  proyinces, 
and  made  tributary.  I&  statement  I  shall  give,  that  the 
whole  history  of  them  may  more  easily  be  learnt  at  one  view, 
than  if  each  were  mentioned  separately.  The  finst  who  trans* 
pOTted  an  army  into  Sicily  was  the  consul  Claudius ;  and  about 
fifiby-two  years  after,  Claudius  Marcellus,  having*  taken  Syracuse, 
made  it  a  province.  Begalus  first  carried  hostilities  into  Africa, 
about  the  ninth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war ;  but  it  was  not  till 
a  hundred  and  five  years  f^r  (a  hundred  and  seventy-five  from 
the  present  time),  that  Pubhus  Scipio.^Emilianus,on  destroying 
Carthage,  reduced  Africa  to  the  form  of  a  province.  Sardinia 
submitted  to  a  permanent  yoke  of  government  between  the  first 
and  second  Punic*  wars,  through  the  exertions  of  the  consul  Ti- 
tus Manlius.  It  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  warUke  disposition  of 
the  Roman  nation,  that  the  shutting  of  the  temple  of  double- 
faced  Janus  gave  indication  of  general  peace,  only  once  under 
the  kings,  a  second  time  in  the  consulate  of  this  Titus  Manlius, 
and  a  ^ird  time  ip.  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  first  who  led 
armies  into  Spain  were  the  two  Scipios,  Cnseus  and  Publius,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  two  hundred  and  Ahy 
years  ago ;  after  that,  our  possessions  there  varied,  and  were 
often  paurtly  lost,  but  the  whole  was  made  tributary  by  the  arms 
of  Augustus.  Paulus  subdued  Macedonia,  Mummius  Achaia, 
Fulvius  Nobilior  ^tolia.  Lucius  Scipio,  brother  of  Africanus, 
took  Asia  from.  Antiochus;  but  after  it  had  been  possessed 
some  time  by  the  royal  fiunily  of  Attains,  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Roman  senate  and  people,  Marcus  Perpema,  havitig  taken 
Aristonicus  prisoner,  made  it  a  tributary  province.  Of  ccmquer- 
ing  Cyprus  the  honor  can  be  given  to  no  one ;  for  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  and  by  the  instnmientality 
of  Cato,  on  the  death  of  its  king,  which,  conscious  of  guilt,  he 
inflicted  on  himself,  that  it  became  a  province.  Crete  was  pun- 
ished, under  the  command  of  MeteUus,  with  the  loss  of  his 
long-enjoyed  Uberty,  and  Syria  and  Pontus  are  monuments  of 
the  valor  of  Cnaeus  Pompey. 

XXXTX.  In  Gaul,  which  was  first  entered  with  an  army  by 
Domitius,  and  Fabius  the  grandson  of  Paulus,  who  got  the  title 
of  Ail6br<^cus,  we  often,  with  great  detriment  to  ourselves, 
made  acquisitions  and  lost  them.  But  the  most  splendid 
achievement  of  Cains  CsBsar  is  there  conspicuous ;  for,  under 
his  conduct  and  auspices,  it  was  so  reduced,  that  it  tamely  pays 
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ahnoflt  the  same  tribute  as  all  the  lest  of  the  wortd.  By  the 
same  commander  Numidia  was  made  a  piovince.  Isaaricus 
completely  subdued  Cilicia,  and  Manlius  Vulso  Guilo^rnMsia^ 
aiiter  the  war  with  Antiochus^  Bithynia,  as  we  have  said,  was 
left  us  as  an  inheritance  by  the  will  of  Nicomedes.  The  cdvine 
Augustus,  beside  Spain  and  other  nations,  with  the  names  of 
which  his  Forum  is  adorned,  brought  into  the  treasury,  by 
maMng  Egypt  tributary,  almost  as  great  a  revenue  as  his  &ther 
did  by  the  reduction  of  GauL  Tiberius  Ciesar  extorted  from 
the  niyrians  and  Dalmatians  as  ^cplicit  a  confession  of  subjec- 
tion as  his  parent  had  exacted  frcMOi  the  Spaniards,  and  ann^»d 
to  our  empire,  as  new  provinces,  Rhsetia,  Yindelicia,  Norieum, 
Pannonia,  and  the  Scordisci.  As  he  reduoelL  these  b^  arms, 
so,  by  the  influence  of  his  name,  he  ^^lade  Gappadoda  tributary 
to  the  Romans.  But  let  us  return  to  the  course  <^  our  narra- 
tiye. 

XL.  Then  followed  the  military  exploits  of  Omeus  Pompey, 
of  which  it  is  hard  to  tell,  whether  the  glory  or  the  toil  was 
greater.  In  his  victorious  career,  he  traversed  Media,  Albania^ 
Iberia,  and  then  directed  his  march  to  the  nations  inhabiting 
the  interior  and  right-hand  ^soasts  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  the 
Oolchians,  Heniochi,  and  Achssans.  Mithridates,  sinking  tmder 
the  ascendency  of  Pompey,  and  the  treachery  of  his  own  son 
Phamaces,  was  the  last  of  independent  longs,  excepting  the 
Parthian.^'  Thus  Pompey,'  victorious  over  every  nation  to 
whidi  he  had  gone,  grown  greater  than  the  wish  of  his  coun- 
trymen or  even  than  his  own,  and  having  in  every  way  ex- 
ceeded the  measure  of  human  fortune,  returned  U>  Italy*  An 
opini<»i  that  had  prev»led  rendered  his  return  extremely  popu- 
lar ;  for  most  people  had  asserted  that  he  would  not  come  into 
the  city  without  his  army,  and  that  he  would  limit  the  liberty 
of  the  people  by  his  own  will  The  more  strongly  they  were 
affected  by  this  apprehension,  the  more  grateful  was  the  un- 
assuming manner  in  which  that  great  ccHumander^ returned; 
for,. having  disbanded  his  whole  army  at  Brundusimn,  and 
retaining  nothing  of  the  general  but  me  title,  he  entered  the 
city  wi£  no  other  retinue  than  that  which  was  constantly  ac- 
customed to  attend  him.    During  two  days  he  exhibited  a 

means  in  the  East.     AH  oiber 
-  kinffdoms  to  the  bidiilgiiiee  of 

r -wil^  ehiefly  by  the  instroment- 

ality  of  Pompey.*'    Xrause, 
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most  magnificent  triumph  over  so  many  kings,  and,  ont  of 
the  spoils,  brought  into  the  treasury  a  much  larger  sum  of 
money  than  had  been  known  in  any  former  instance,  excepting 
that  of  Paulus.**  During  the  absence  of  Pompey,  Titus 
Ampius  and  Titus  Labienus,  tribunes  of  the  people,  got  a  law 
passed,  that  at  the  games  in  the  Circus  he  might  wear  a  crown 
of  laurel^  and  all  the  dress  usual  in  triumphs ;  and  at  exhibi- 
tions on  the  stage,  a  purple-bordered  robe,  and  laurel  crown ; 
but  this  privilege  he  never  thoiight  proper  to  use  but  once, 
and,  in  truth,  even  that  was  too  much.  Fortune  added  to  this 
man's  dignity  with  such  laige  increase,  that  he  triumphed  first 
over  Africa^  then  over  Europe,  and  next  over  Asia,  rendering 
each  part  of  the  world  a  monument  of  his  victories.  But 
eminent  stations  are  never  exempt  from  envy.  Lucullus,  who, 
however,  was  moved  by  resentment  of  the  ill-treatment  shown 
him,  and  Metellus  Creticus,  who  had  a  just  cause  of  complaint 
(for  Pompey  had  taken  from  him  some  captive  leaders  that 
were  intended  to  grace  his  triumph),  in  conjunction  with  many 
of  the  nobles,  labored  to  prevent  both  Pompey's  engagements 
to  the  several  states,  and  his  promises  of  rewards  to  the  deserv- 
ing, from  being  fulfilled  according  to  his  direction. 

XLL  Next  followed  the  consulship  of  Caius  Caesar,  who 
arrests  me  as  I  am  writing,  and  forces  me,  though  in  haste,  to 
bestow  some  attention  on  him.  He  was  bom  of  the  most 
noble,  and,  as  all  writers  admit,  most  ancient  family  of  the 
Julii,  deriving  his  pedigree  from  Anchises  and  Yenus.  In  per- 
sonal beauty  ne  was  the  first  of  all  his  countrymen  ;  in  vigor 
of  mind  indefatigable ;  liberal  to  excess ;  in  spirit  elevated 
above  the  nature  and  conception  of  man ;  in  the  grandeur  of 
his  defflgns,  the  celerity  of  his  military  operations,  and  in  his 
cheerful  endurance  of  dangers,  exactly  resemWing  Alexander 
the  Great  when  sober  and  free  from  passion.  Food  he  took  for 
the  sustenance  of  life,  not  for  pleasure.  Though  he  was  closely 
connected  in  relationship  with  Caius  Marfus,  and  was  also  son- 
in-law  to  Cinna  (whose  daughter  he  could  by  no  intimidation 
be  induced  to  divorce,  though  Marcus  Piso,  a  man  of  consular 
rank,  to  gratify  Sylla,  had  divorced  Annia,  who  had  been  wife 

4>  Ezceptinff  that  of  Paalns]  PrcEterquam  a  Paulh,  Vossins,  Barman, 
Omter,  RulmKen,  and  Kraose  concur  in  thinkinj?  these  words  spurious ; 
for  Pompey,  acoordSng^  to  Plutarch,  Pomp.,  c.  45,  brought  into  the  treasury 
tvrenty  tnoosand  talents  of  gold  and  silver,  a  sum  twice  as  great  as  that 
which  was  brought  by  Paulus  .fiodliuB. 
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of  CixmaX  and  though  he  wa&  only  about  nineteen  years  old 
when  SyUa  assumed  the  govenunent  of  the  state^  yet  the  min- 
isters and  creatures  of  Sylla^  more  than  himself  made  search 
for  him,  in  order  to  kill  him ;  on  which  he  changed  his  clothes, 
and,  putting  on  a  dress  fax  inferior  to  his  rank,  escaped  out  of 
the  city  in  the  night.  Afterward,  while  he  was  still  very  young, 
he  was  taken  by  pirates,  and  during  the  whole  time  that  he 
was  detained  by  them,  behaved  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  be- 
came an  object  both  of  teirpr  and  veneration  to  them ;  nor 
did  he  ever,  by  night  or  by  ^y,  take  off  his  shoes  or  hia  girdle 
(for  why  eiiould  so  remarkable  a  circumstance  be  omitted, 
though  it  can  not  be  told  with  any  grace  of  style  ?)  lest,  if  he 
made  any  alteration  in  his  usual  dress,  he  should  render  him- 
self suspected  by  those  who  watched  him  only  with  their 
eyes." 

XUL  It  would  require  too  much  space  to  speak  of  all  his 
various  and  numerous  services,  or  of  the  conduct  of  the  Boman 
magistrate,  who  then  governed  Asia,  and  who,  through  timid- 
ity, shrunk  from  seconding  his  efforts.  Let  what  follows  be 
mentioned,  as  a  specimen  of  the  conduct  of  a  man  soon  to  be- 
come so  great.  On  the  night  succeeding  the  day  on  which  he 
was  ransomed  by  the  puUic  money  of  several  states  (which, 
however,  he  managed  so  as  to  make  the  pirates  give  hostages 
to  those  states),  he  collected  a  squadron  of  private  vessels  hastily 
fitted  out,  and  sailing  to  the  place  where  the  pirates  were,  dis- 
persed part  of  their  fleet,  sunk  part,  took  several  of  their  ships 
and  men,  and  then,  delighted  at  the  success  of  his  nocturnal 
expedition,  returned  to  his  friends.  Having  lodged  his  prison- 
ers in  custody,  he  proceeded  to  Bithynia,  to  the  proconsul 
Junius,  the  governor  of  Asia,  and  requested  him  to  give  orders 
for  putting  the  prisoners  to  death.  This  he  refused,  and  said 
he  would  sell  them  (for  envy  was  the  concomitant  of  his  base- 
ness of  spirit),"  when  Caesar,  with  incredible  speed,  returned  to 

«a  XLI.  Watched  Mm  only  with  their  eyes]  They  watched  him  only  with 
their  eves,  says  Eransej  havme^  no  mental  oommmiication  with  him.  Had 
he  mane  any  alteration  m  hia  curess.  they  might  have  aappoaed  that  he  was 
preparing  for  flight,  and  have  laid  nands  npon  him. 

«  XLu.  Envy— baseness  of  spirit]  Segusbatur  invidia  inertiam,  Oaden^ 
dorp  oonjectared  avarUia  for  ittvidia.  Euhnken  jostifles  inmdia  by  a  sen- 
tence of  Seneca,  De  Tranq.  Anim^  p.  345,  ed.  Gronov. :  AJlit  tnim  Uver^m 
ir^dix  inertia;  et  omnes  deHrui  cupiunt,  quia  h  non  poterunt provider* ;9Sid 
by  another  from  Cicero,  PhiL,  x.  1 :  Verum  esse  id  quod  effo  < 
nenUnem  aUeriuSy  qui  swb  eonsuUret^  airitUi  invidere. 
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the  col^t)  and  before  letters  from  the  proconsul  about  the  busi- 
ness could  be  conveyed  to  any  one,  crucified  the  whole  of  the 
prisoners. 

XTJTT.  Returning  in  haste  to  Italy,  to  take  on  him  the 
priest's  office  ^for  he  had  been  elected  a  pontifex  in  his  absence, 
m  the  room  ot  Cotta,  who  had  been  consul ;  and  when  almost 
a  boy,  indeed,  he  had  been  appointed  a  priest  of  Jupiter  by 
Marius  and  Cinna,  but  had  lost  that  office  through  the  victory 
of  Sylla,  who  annulled  all  their  acts^,  he  embark^,  in  order  to 
escape  Ihe  notice  of  the  pirates,  wno  covered  the  whole  sea, 
and  were  then  naturally  incensed  against  him,  in  a  four-oared 
boat,  with  two  friends  and  ten  servants,  and  thus  crossed  the 
vast  gulf  of  the  Adriatic.  On  his  passage,  having  seen,  as  he 
thought,  some  of  the  pirates'  vessels,  he  threw  off  his  gown, 
and  ^tened  his  dagger  to  his  side,  preparing  himself  for  any 
event,  but  soon  discovered  that  his  sight  had  been  deceived  by 
a  row  of  trees  at  a  distance  presenting  the  appearance  of  the 
rigging  of  ships.  The  rest  of  his  acts  in  the  city,  his  cele* 
Inrated  impeachment  of  Dolabella,  to  whom  more  public  favor 
was  shown  than  is  genially  extended  to  persons  arraigned ; 
his  remarkable  political  contests  with  Qumtus  Catulus,  and 
other  eminent  men ;  his  victory,  before  he  was  praetor,  and 
when  he  stood  for  the  offiee  of  pontifex  maximus,  over  the 
same  Quintus  Catulus,  who  was  universally  allowed  to  be  the 
first  man  in  the  senate ;  his  repairing,  in  his  ledileship,  the 
monuments  of  Gains  Marius,  even  in  opposition  to  the  nobility ; 
his  re-instatement,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
scribed in  the  right  of  standing  for  office ;  his  wonderfri]  energy 
and  activity  in  his  pnetor^ip  and  qusestorship  in  Spain  (where 
he  was  quaestor  under  Antistius  Vetus,  the  grandfitther  of  the 
present  Vetus,  who  has  been  consul  and  is  a  pontifex,  and  who 
IS  the  fiither  of  two  sons  that  have  been  consuls  and  are  priests, 
a  man  of  as  much  virtue  as  human  integrity  can  be  conceived 
to  embrace),  all  these  matters  are  too  well  known  to  require 
repetition  here. 

XLTV.  In  his  consulship,  there  was  settled  between  him, 
Cn^us  Pompey,  and  Marcus  Orassus,  a  treaty  of  alliance  in 
power,  which  proved  of  &tal  consequence  to  the  city  and  to 
the  world,  and  not  less  so,  at  subsequent  periods,  to  themselves. 
Fompey's  motive  for  entering  into  this  plan  was,  that  his  acts 
in  the  provinces  beyond  sea,  which  were  opposed  by  many,  as 
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we  have  already  mentioned,  might  at  length  be  confirmed:  by 
means  of  Ciesar,  while  consul ;  Caesar's,  becanse  he  imagined, 
that  by  yielding  for  a  time  to  Pompey's  power,  he  should  ad- 
Tance  his  own,  and  that  by  throwing  on  nim  the  jealousy  at- 
tending their  common  greatness,  he  should  gain  stability  to  his . 
own  strength ;  while  Orassus  was  filled  wi^  the  hope  of  ac- 
quiring, through  the  influence  of  Pompey,  and  the  si^port  of 
GsQsar,  that  pre-eminence  which  he  nerer  could  attain  by  bis 
own  single  efibrte.  An  affinity  had  also  been  contracted  by 
marriage  between  Caesar  and  Pompey ;  for  Pompey  had  mar- 
ried Cssar's  daughter.  In  bis  consulship,  Caesar  procured  a 
law  to  be  passed,  which  was  also  supported  by  Pompey,  that 
the  lands  of  Campania  should  be  divided  among  the  people ; 
in  consequence  of  which,, about  twenty  thousand  citizens'  were 
c<»iducted  thither,  and  the  privileges  of  Rome  were  restored  to 
that  country,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  afber  Capua 
had,  in  the  Punic  war,  been  reduced  by  the  Romans  into  the 
condition  of  a  prefecture.  Bibulus,  Caesar's  colleague,  being 
more  willing  than  able  to  obstruct  his  proceedings,  confined 
himself  to  his  house  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  by 
-which  conduct,  while  he  wished  to  increase  the  odium  against 
his  colleague,  he  only  increased  his  power.  The  province  of 
Gaul  was  then  decreed  to  Caesar  for  five  years. 

XLV.  During  this  period,  PubHus  Clodius,  a  man  of  noble 
birth,  eloquent,  and  daring,  who  knew  no  control  for  his  words 
or  actions  but  his  own  will,  who  fearlessly  executed  what  he 
wickedly  conceived,  who  bore  the  infamy  of  an  incestuous  com- 
merce with  his  own  sister,  and  who  had  been  publicly  accused 
of  having  committed  adultery  amid  the  most  solemn  religious 
rites  of  the  Roman  people ;  this  man,  I  say,  being  actuat^  by 
a  most  violent  enmity  to  Marcus  Cicero  (for  how,  indeed,  could 
imy  thing  like  fiiendship  subsist  between  characters  so  dis- 
similar?) renounced  ^is  patrician  rank,  became  a  plebeian,  was 
appointed  a  tnbune,  and  passed  a  law  in  his  tribunate,  that  any 
person  who  had  put  a  Roman  citizen  to  death  without  a  judi- 
cal sentence,  should  be  sent  into  banishment.^*  It  was  Cicero 
alone,  though  he  was  not  named  in  ihis  law,  that  was  meant  to 
be  affected  by  it  Thus  a  man,  who  had  performed  the  highest 
services  to  the  state,  received,  in  return  for  having  saved  his 
country,  the  penalty  of  exile.    Caesar  and  Pompey  did  not 

<*  XLV.  Sent  into  banishment]  Aqua  et  igni  irUerdioereiup,    See  c.  24. 
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escape  suBpicion  of  having  abetted  tliis  persecution  of  CiceTo, 
who  seemed  to  have  brought  it  on  himself  by  refusing  to  be 
one  of  the  twenty  commissioners  for  dividing  the  lands  of 
Campania.  In  less  than  two  years,  however,  by  the  late  but 
intrepid  exertions  of  Cnaeus  Pompey,  joined  with  the  wishes  of 
all  Italy  and  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  said  through  the  energy 
and  efforts  of  Annius  Milo,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  he  was 
restored  to  his  dignity  and  his  country.  Nor,  since  the  exile 
and  recall  of  Numidicus,  had  the  banishment  of  any  one  ex- 
cited more  regret,  or  the  return  more  joy.  His  house,  which 
had  been  pulled  down  with  great  malice  by  Clodius,  the  senate 
rebuilt  with  equal  magnificence. 

The  same  Publius  Clodius  removed  Marcus  Cato  from  the 
seat  of  government,  imder  pretense  of  giving  him  a  very  honor- 
able employment ;  for  he  procured  a  kw  to  be  passed,  that  he 
should  be  sent  in  character  of  qusestor,  but  witn  the  authority 
of  praBtor,  and  with  another  quaestor  attending  him,  into  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  to  despoil  Ptolemy  of  his  kingdom,  who, 
indeed,  deserved  such  treatment  by  the  general  viciousness  of 
his  life.  But,  just  before  Cato's  arrival,  he  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  and  Cato  brought  home  from  Cyprus  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  treasure  than  had  been  expected.  To  praise  Cato 
ft>r  his  honesty,  would  be  rather  derogatory  to  him  than  otiier- 
wise ;  but  to  accuse  him  of  ostentatiously  displaying  it,  would 
seem  but  just;  for  when  all  the  populace  of  the  city,  together 
with  the  consuls  and  the  senate,  poured  forth  to  salute  him  as 
he  was  sailing  up  the  Tiber,  he  did  not  disembark  to  meet 
them  until  he  arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  treasure  was  to  be 
landed. 

XLVL  While  Caesar  was  achieving  vast  exploits  in  Gaul, 

the  relation  of  which  would  require  many  volumes,  and,  not 

content  with  numerous  and  glorious  victories,  or  with  killing  or 

taking  great  multitudes  of  the  enemy,  had  at  las^  transported 

his  army  into  Britain,  seeking,  as  it  were,  a  new  world  for  our 

government  and  his  own,  a  remarkable  pair  of  consuls,**  Cnaeus 

Pompy  and  Marcus  Crassus,  entered  on  a  second  consulship, 

whicn  they  neither  acquired  by  honorable  means,  nor  conducted 

in  a  praiseworthy  manner.    By  a  law  which  Pompey  proposed 

to  the  people,  the  government  of  his  province^was  continued  to 

«•  XLVI.  A  remarkable  pair  of  oonsnls]  Invietwnjfar  conmslum,  Invie- 
turn  not  being  satiaftctonr,  lipeina  and  HeinsiiiB  coigectnred  ineUtum  parj 
Bnhnken  umeumpar,    I  nave  adopted  the  former. 
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Gtesar  for  the  same  length  of  time  as  before,  and  Syria  was 
decieed  to  Crassus,  who  now  meditated  a  war  with  Parthia. 
This  man,  in  other  respects  irreproachable,  and  unstained  by 
dissipation,  knew  no  linuts,  and  imposed  no  restraint  on  himself 
in  his  pursuit  of  wealth  and  glory.  When  he  was  setting  out 
hr  Syrisi,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  strove  in  yain  to  detain 
him,  by  announcing  un&vorable  omens ;  and,  had  their  curses 
taken  effect  on  him  alone,  the  loss  of  the  general,  while  the 
army  was  safe,  would  have  been  rather  an  advantage  to  the 
public.  Crassus  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  was  on  Ms 
mgiToh  toward  Seleucia,  when  king  Orodes,  surrounding  him 
with  an  immense  force  of  cavalry,  slew  him,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  Roman  army.  Caius  Cassius  (who  was 
afterward  guilty  of  a  most  atrocious  crime),^'  being  at  that 
time  quaestor,  preserved  the  remains  of  the  legions,  ably  re- 
tained Syria  under  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  routed,  with 
distinguished  success,  the  Parthians  who  had  invaded  it,  and 
compelled  them  to  flee. 

XLVn.  During  this  period,  that  which  followed,  and  the  one 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  above  four  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy  were  slain  by  Caius  Caesar,  and  a  greater 
number  taken.  He  fought  often  in  pitched  battles,  often  on 
his  march,  often  made  sudden  attacks;  twice  he  penetrated 
into  Britain;  and  of  nine  campaign's,  scarcely  one  passed 
without  his  justly  deserving  a  triumph.  But  near  Alesia  such 
achievements  were  effected  as  it  was  scarcely  for  man  to  at- 
tempt, and  for  little  less  than  a  deity  to  accomplish.  It  was  in 
the  seventh  year  of  Caesar's  stay  in  Gaul  that  Julia,  the  wife  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  died,  the  connecting  link  of  concord  between 
Pompey  and  Caesar.;  which,  through  their  mutual  jealousy  of 
power,  had  been  some  time  in  danger  of  disruption ;  and,  as 
if  fortune  would  dissolve  every  tie  between  leaders  destined  to 
so  great  a  o^ntest,  the  little  son  of  Pompey  and  Julia  died  a 
short  time  after.  Then,  while  ambition  extended  its  rage  to 
the  sword  and  civil  slaughter,  of  which  neither  end  nor  control 
could  be  found,  his  third  consulship  was  conferred  on  Cnseus 
Pompey,  he  being  made  sole  consul,  with  the  approbation  even 
of  those  who  had  formerly  opposed  his  pretensions.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  distinction  conferred  on  nim  by  this  election, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  the  party  of  the  nobles  were  recon- 

«*  Most  atrocious  orUne]  The  nasassination  of  JuUua  Cttsar. 
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died  to  liim,  the  breach  was  greatly  widened  between  him  and 
Caius  Caesar,  But  he  employed  the  whole  power  of  that  con- 
sulship in  laying  restraints  on  bribery.  In  this  year,  Publius 
Clodius  was  killed  by  Milo,  then  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
in  a  quarrel  that  arose  on  their  meeting  near  Bovillse ;  an  act 
of  bad  precedent,  but  beneficial  to  the  public.  It  was  not 
more  the  feeling  excited  against  the  deed,  than  the  will  of 
Pompey,  that  caused  Milo  to  be  condemned  on  his  trial; 
though  Marcus  Cato  publicly  gave  his  opinion  in  favor  o{  his 
acquittal.  Had  he  given  it  sooner,  several  would,  doubtless, 
have  followed  his  example,  and  have  approved  of  the  sacrifice 
of  such  a  member  of  the  community,  than  whom  there  never 
lived  one  more  pernicious  to  the  state,  or  a  greater  enemy  to 
all  good  men, 

XLVIIL  In  a  short  time  after,  the  flames  of  civil  war  began 
to  blaze,  while  every  man  who  regarded  justice  wished  both 
Caesar  and  Pompey  to  disband  their  armies.  For  Pompey,  in 
his  second  consulship,  had  desired  that  the  province  of  Spain 
might  be  assigned  to  him;  and  during  three  years,  while  he 
was  absent  from  the  country,  ai;id  directing  affairs  in  Rome,  he 
administered  the  government  the^re  by  his  deputies,  Afranius 
of  consular,  and  Petreius  of  praetorian  rank;  and  while  he 
assented  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  insisted  on  Caesar's  dis- 
banding his  army,  he  opposed  those  who  required  the  same 
from  lumself.  Had  this  man  died  two  years  before  recourse 
was  had  to  arms,  after  he  had  finished  the  structures  erected  at 
his  own  expense,  his  theater,  and  the  buildings  around  it,  and 
when  he  was  attacked  by  a  violent  disorder  in  Campania  (at 
whi<5i  time  all  Italy  offered  prayers  for  his  recovery,  an  honor 
never  before  paid  to  any  citizen),  fortune  would  not  have  had 
opportunity  to  work  his  overthrow,  and  he  would  have  carried 
undiminished  to  the  shades  below  the  greatness  that  he  enjoyed 
in  this  upper  world. 

For  producing  the  civil  war,  and  all  the  calamities  that  en- 
sued from  it,  through  a  space  of  twenty  successive  years,  there 
was  no  one  that  supplied  more  fiame  and  excitement  than  Caius 
Curio,  a  tribune  of  the  people.  He  was  of  noble  birth,  eloquent, 
intrepid,  prodigal  alike  of  his  own  fortune  and  reputation,  and 
those  of  others ;  a  man  ably  wicked,  and  eloquent  to  the  injury 
of  t£e  public,  and  whose  passions  and  desires  no  degree  of  wealth 
or  gratification  could  satisfy.    At  first  he  took  the  side  of  Pom- 
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pej,  that  is,  as  it  was  theu  deemed,  the  side  of  the  Common- 
weaJth;  soon  after^  he  pretended  to  oppose  both  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  but,  iu  reality,  was  attached  to  Caesar*  Whether  this 
attachment  was  the  result  of  his  own  choice,  or  the  consequence 
of  a  bribe  of  ten  thousand  sesterda,*^  as  has  been  said,  we  shall 
leave  undetermined^  At  last,  when  salutary  conditions,  tend- 
ing to  unite  all  parties  in  peace,  had  been  very  fairly  pro- 
posed by  Caesar,  and  were  patiently  considered  by  Pompey, 
this  man  interrupted  and  broke  off  the  treaty,  while  Gcero 
laboifed,  with  singular  zeal,  to  preserve  cionoori  in  the  state. 
Of  these  and  the  preceding  transactions,  the  detail  is  given  in 
the  largfer  volumes  of  others,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  sufficiently  set 
forth  in  mine. 

XLIX.  Let  my  work  now  resume  its  intended  character ; 
though  I  would  first  congratulate  Quintus  Catulus,  the  two 
Luculli,  Metellus,  and  Hortensius,  that  after  having  flourished  in 
the  state  without  envy,  and  enjoyed  great  eminence  without 
danger,  they  died  in  the  course  of  nature  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  broils,  and  while  the  state  was  still  quiet,  or  at 
least  not  tending  to  its  fall.  In  the  consulship  of  Lentulus  and 
Marcellus,  seven  hundred  and  three  years  after  the  foundation 
of  the  city,  and  seventy-eight  before  the  commencement  of  your 
consulate,  Marcus  Yinicius,  the  civil  war  blazed  forth.  The 
cause  of  one  of  the  leaders  appeared  to  be  the  better,  that  of  the 
other  was  the  stronger.  On  one  side  every  thing  was  specions, 
on  the  other  was  greater  power.  The  support  of  the  senate 
armed  Pompey  with  confidence,  that  of  the  soldiery,  Cscsar. 
The  consuls  and  senate  conferred  supreme  authority,  not  on 
Pompey,  but  on  his  cause.  Nothing  was  omitted  by  Cdfesar 
that  could  be  tried  for  the  promotion  of  peace ;  to  nothing 
would  the  party  of  Pompey  hsten.  Of  the  consuls,  Marcellus 
was  more  violent  than  was  reasonable ;  Lentulus  saw  that  his 
own  security*'  was  incompatible  with  that  of  the  state.  Marcus 
Cato  insisted  that  it  were  better  for  them  to  die,  than  for  the 
state  to  listen  to  offers  from  a  private  citizen.  A  man  of  probity 
and  sound  judgment  would  approve  Pompey's  party ;  a  man  of 
prudence  woidd  rather  follow  Cgesar's ;  deeining  the  former 
more  honorable,  the  latter  more  formidable..    At  length,  after 

<f  XLVin.  Ten  thousand  Bestertia]  Som«tlung'more  than  80,0002: 
^  XLIX.  LentuluB  saw  that  his  own  security,  etc]  "  He  was  deeply  in 
debt,  from  which  he  could  not  emerffa  aa  lon^  as  the  state  waa  undis- 
turbed." KnMM.  ^ 
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rejecting  every  ^proposal  of  Caesar's  the  opposite  party  decreed 
that^  retaining  the  mere  title  of  a  proyinoe,  and  a  single  legion, 
he  dbiould  come  to  Borne  as  a  private  person,  and,  in  standing 
for  the  consulship,  should  submit  .himself  to  the  votes  of  the 
Roman  people ;  Caesar  then  resolved  on  war,  and  passed  the 
Eubicon  with  his  army.  Cnaeus  Pompey,  the  consuls,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  senate,  withdrawing  vcom  the  dty,  and  then 
&om  It£dy,  sailed  over  to  Dyrrachium. 

L«  Caesar,  having  got  into  his  power  Domitius,  and  the  le- 
gions with  him  at  Corfinium,  dismissed  that  general  without 
delay,  and  every  one  else  who  chose  to  go  to  Pompey,  whom 
he  men  followed  to  Brundusium;  thus  making  it  apparent 
that  he  desired  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  while  the  powers  of 
the  state  were  unimpaired,  and  negotiation  open,  rather  than  to 
overpower  his  opponents  in  their  mght.  Finding  that  the  con- 
suls had  sailed,  he  returned  to  the  city,  and  having  represented 
in  the  senate,  and  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people,  the 
motives  of  his  proceedings,  and  the  cruel  necessity  under  which 
he  lay,  in  being  compeUed  to  take  arms  by  the  hostility  of 
others,  he  resolved  to  go  into  Spain.  His  progress,  rapid  as  it 
was,  was  for  some  time  retarded  by  the  conduct  of  Marseilles, 
which,  with  more  honesty  than  good  policy,  unseasonably  as- 
sumed the  arbitration  between  mose  great  men  in  arms;  a 
case  in  which  such  only  ought  to  interpose  as  have  power  to 
enforce  submission  to  their  award.  The  army,  which  was  com- 
manded by  Afranius,  who  had  been  consul,  and  Petreius,  who 
had  been  praetor,  amazed  at  the  energy  and  brilliancy  of  his 
progress,  immeduitely  surrendered  itself  to  his  jpleasure.  Both 
the  commanders^  and  all  men  of  every  description  who  wished 
to  follow  them,  were  permitted  to  go  to  Pompey. 

LL  In  the  year  following,  wben  Dyrrachium,  and  the  whole 
country  round  it^  were  occupied  by  Pompey's  camp  (who,  by 
collecting  about  him  legions  from  all  the  foreign  provinces, 
auziHary  troops  of  horse  and  foot,  and  forces  from  kings, 
tetrarchs,  and  petty  prinees,^f  had  formed  a  vast  army,  and  hwl, 
as  he  thought,  guarded  the  sea  with  such  a  line  of  ships  as 
would  prevent  Caesar  from  transporting  his  legions),  Caesar, 
proceeding  with  his  usual  dispatch  and  success,  suffered  nothing 
to  hinder  him  and  his  army  from  making  good  their  passage  by 

«•  LI.  EingB.  tetrarchs,  and  petty  piinoes]  Begum^w  et  Utforcharvm  «f 
dyruutantm,    8ee  Sail.,  Cat.,  o.  SO. 
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sea,  wbitheraoeTer  and  whensoerer  he  'pleased.  At  first  he 
pitched  his  camp  dose  to  Pompey^s,  and  soon  afber  shut  him 
up  within  a  line  of  circumvallation  luad  forts.  Scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, however,  began  to  be  /elt,  and  more  severely  by  the  be- 
siegers than  the  besieged.  In  this  state  of  things,  Ck>melius 
Balbus,  with  a  spirit  of  enterprise  almost  incredible,  went  into 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  held  frequent  conferences  wilii  the  con- 
sul Lentulus  (who  was  undetermined  at  what  price  he  would 
sell  himself  )y  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  himself  1x>  those 
prefermeuts,  by  which  he  (not  a  mere  sojourner  in  Spain, 
but  a  native  Spaniard),  rose  to  triumph  and  a  pontificate, 
and,  from  a  private  station,  became  a  consul.  Several  battles 
followed  with  various  success ;  but  one  of  them  proved  very 
favorable  to  Polnpey's  party,  Caesar's  troops  meeting  a  severe 
repulse. 

LIL  Caesar  then  led  his  army  into  Thessaly,  the  destined 
scene  of  his  future  victory.  Pompey,  though  his  friends  advis- 
ed a  very  different  course  (most  of  tnem  recommending  him  to 
transfer  the  war  into  Italy ;  and  indeed  no  movement  could  have 
been  more  beneficial  to  his  party ;  others  persuaded  him  to  pro- 
tract the  contest,  a  plan  which,  from  the  increasing  popularity  of 
his  cause,  would  daily  be  more  and  more  productive  of  good),  yet, 
yielding  to  his  natural  impetuosity,  marched  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  The  day  of  battle  at  Pharsalia,  so  &tal  to  the  name  of 
Borne,  the  vast  efi'osicm  of  blood  on  both  sides,  the  two  heads 
of  the  state  meeting  in  deadly  conflict,  the  extinction  of  one  of 
the  luminaries  of  tite  Commonwealth,  and  the  slaughter  of  so 
many  and  so  eminent  men  on  the  side  of  Pompey,  the  limits  of 
this  work  do  not  allow  me  to  describe  at  large.  One  thing 
must  be  observed,  that  as  soon  as  Csesar  saw  Pompey's  line 
give  way,  he  made  it  his  first  and  principal  care  (if  I  may  use 
a  militiuy  expession  to  which  I  have  been  accustomed)  to^dis- 
band^®  from  his  breast  all  considerations  of  party.  O  immortal 
gods !  what  requital  did  this  merciful  man  afterward  receive  for 
his  kindness  then  shown  to  Brutus  ?  Nothing  could  have  been 

■•  Lll.  Use  a  military  expression— disband,  etc.]  The  text  is  here  corrupt 
and  defective.  Bnhnken  riaicnles  the  notion  of  dvmUteret  heing  the  V4fimm 
miUtare,  as  most  critics  have  supposed,  and  thinks  that  Velleius  -wrote 
something  like  this :  NegueprUu  neque  anUqui/us  guiequam  habuitqudm  tit 
in  omne$  partes  prceconss  aiamanUs,  pares  embus,  ut  miUtari  et  wroo  a  con- 
mtetudme  tUar,  dimiUeret,  For  a  confirmation  of  this  conjecture  he  refers 
to  Appian,  B. C,  ii.,  p*  783 ;  Suet.  Cibs.,  c.  75;  Slor.,  iv.  u.  The  transla- 
tion which  I  have  given  is  borrowed  ft-om  Baker. 
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mare  ^idmirable,  more  noble,  more  illustrious,  than  this  victory 
(for  the  nation  did  not  miss  one  citizen,  except  those  who  fell 
in  battle),  had  not  obstinacy  defeated  the  exertions  of  compas- 
sion, as  me  conqueror  granted  life  more  freely  than  the  van- 
quished received  it 

Lin.  Pompey,  having  fled  with  the  two  Lentuli,  who  had 
been  consuls,  his  son  ^xtus,  and  Favonius,  fonnerly  a  prsetor, 
all  of  whom  chance  had  assembled  in  his  company  (some  ad- 
vising him  to  retreat  to  Parthia,  others  to  Africa,  where  he 
would  jfind  Mng  Juba  a  most  faithful  supporter  of  his  party), 
determined  at  last  to  repair  to  I^pt ;  a  course  to  which  he 
Tvas  prompted  by  his  recollection  of  the  services  which  he  had 
rendered  to  the  &ther  of  Ptolemy,  who,  rather  a  boy  than  a 
man,  was  now  seated  on  the  throne  of  Alexandria.  But  who, 
when  his  benefactor  is  in  adversity,  remembers  his  benefits  ? 
Who  thinks  that  any  gratitude  is  due  to  th$  unfortimate  ?  Or 
when  does  a  change  of  fortune  not  produce  a  change  in  attach- 
menlB  ?  Men  were  dispatched  by  the  king,  at  the  instigation 
of  Theodotus  and  Achillas,  to  meet  Pompey  oh  his  arrival  (who 
was  now  accompanied  in  his  flight  by  his  wife  Cornelia,  having 
taken  her  on  board  at  Mitylene),  and  to  desire  him  to  remove 
from  the  transport-ship  into  a  vessel  which  was  come  to  receive 
him.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  he,  the  chief  of  all  that 
bore  the  name  of  Roman,  was  murdered  by  the  order  and  di- 
rection of  an  Egyptian  slave ;  an  event  which  took  place  in 
the  consulship  of  Caius  Caesar  and  Publius  Servilius.  Such 
wiis  the  end  of  a  most  upright  and  excellent  man,  in  the  fifty- 
eight  year  of  his  age,  and  on  the  day  before  his  birthday, 
after  three  consulships  and  as  many  triumphs,  after  subdu- 
ing the  whole  world,  and  after  reaching  a  degree  of  exalta- 
tion beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to  ascend ;  fortune  having 
made  such  a  revolution  in  his  condition,  that  he  who  lately 
wanted  earth  to  conquer,  could  now  scarcely  find  sufficient  for 
a  grave. 

Of  those  who  have  made  a  mistake  of  five  years  in  the  age 
of  this  great  man,  who  lived  almost  in  our  own  times,  what  can 
I  say  but  that  they  have  not  given  due  attention  to  the  matter, 
especially  as  the  succession  of  years,  from  the  consulship 
of  AtiUus  and  Servilius,  was  so  easy  to  settle  ?  This  I  mention, 
not  to  censure  others,  but  to  escape  censure  myself 

UV.  Tet  the  king,  and  those  by  whose  influence  he  was 
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goTemed,  showed  no  more  attachment  to  Caesar  than  .the  j  had 
shown  to  Pompey ;  for,  at  his  coming,  they  made  a  treacherous 
attempt  on  his  life,  and  afterward  were  daring  enough  to  make 
open  war  on  him  ;  but  they  soon  atofied  for  their  conduct  to 
both  those  great  commanders,  the  living  and  the  deceased,  by 
Bu£fering  well-merited  deaths. 

Pompey  was  no  longer  on  earth,  but  his  name  still  had  in- 
fluence every  where.  A  strong  devotion  to  his  cause  excited  » 
formidable  war  in  Africa,  conducted  by  king  Juba,  and  by 
Scipia,  who  had  been  consul,  %nd  whom  Pompey,  two  years  be- 
fore his  death,  had  chosen  for  a  fether-in-law ;  their  strength 
being  augmented  by  Marcus  Cato,  who  brought  some  legions 
to  them,  though  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  by  reason  of  the 
badness  of  the  roads  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  who, 
when  the  soldiers  offered  him  the  supreme  command,  chose 
rather  to  act  under  a  person  of  superior  dignity. 

LV.  My  promise  to  be  brief  reminds  me  with  what  haste  I 
must  pursue  my  narrative.  Csesar,  pushing  his  good  fortune, 
and  sailing  to  Africa,  of  which  the  army  of  Pompey's  party, 
after  killing  Curio,  the  leader  of  Caesar's  adherents,  had  taken 
possession,  fought  there  at  first  with  various  success,  but  after- 
ward with  such  as  usually  attended  him,  and  the  enemy^s  forces 
were  obliged  to  yield.  His  clemency  to  the  vanqmshed,  on 
this  occasion,  was  such  as  he  had  shown  to  those  whom  he  had 
previously  4efeated.  But  when  he  had  finished  the  war  in 
Africa,  ano^er  still  more  formidable  demanded  his  attention  in 
Spain  (as  to  his  conquest  of  Phamaces,  it  scarcely  added  any 
thing  to  his  renown),  for  Cnaeus  Pompey,  son  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  a  young  man  of  great  energy  in  war,  had  formed  there 
a  powerful  and  formidable  opposition ;  as  midtitudes,  still  rever- 
ing the  great  &me  of  his  &ther,  flocked  to  his  aid  from  every 
quarter  of  the  earth.  His  usual  fortune  accompanied  Ciesar 
into  Spain ;  but  no  field  of  battle,  more  perilous  or  desperate, 
had  he  ever  entered ;  for,  on  one  occasion,  when  his  prospect 
of  success  seemed  worse  than  doubtful,  he  dismounted  from  his 
horse,  placed  himself  before  the  line  of  his  retreating  troops, 
and,  after  reproaching  fortune  for  having  preserved  nim  lor 
such  an  end,  declared  to  his  soldiers  that  he  would  not  retire  a 
step ;  bidding  them  therefore  consider  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  general  whom  they  were  going  to  desert 
The  battle  was  restored  by  the  effect  of  shame  rather  than 
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of  courage ;  and  greater  efforts  were  made  by  the  leader  than 
by  his  men.  Cnaeus  Pompey,  who  was  found  grievously 
wounded  in  a  desert  place,  was  slain.  Labienus  and  Varus 
fell  in  the  engagement 

LVL  Caesar,  victorious  over  all  opposition,  came  home  to 
Rome,  and,  what  is  almost  incredible,  granted  pardon  to  all 
who  had  borne  arms  against  him,  and  delighted  the  city  with 
most  magnificent  exhibitions  of  gladiators,  and  representations 
of  sea-flghts,  and  of  battles  with  cavalry,  infantry,  and  even 
with  elephants ;  celebrating  a  feast,  too,  at  which  he  entertained 
the  pec^le,  and  which  lasted  several  days.  He  had  five  tri- 
mnphs ;  the  figures  displayed  in  that  for  Gaul  were  made  of 
citr<m.  wood ;  in  that  for  Pontus,  of  acanthus  wood  ;*^  in  that 
few  Alexandria,  of  tortoise-shell ;"  in  that  for  Africa,  of  ivory; 
and  in  that  for  Spain,  of  polished  silver.  The  money  arising 
from  the  spoils  was  somewhat  more  than  six  hundred  thousand 
sesterda.*'  But  this  great  man,  who  had  used  aU  his  victories 
with  so  much  mercy,  was  not  allowed  peaceable  possession  of 
supreme  power  more  than  five  months ;  for  after  returning  to 
Rome  in  the  month  of  October,  he  was  killed  on  the  ides  of 
March  by  a  band  of  conspirators  under  Brutus  and  Cassius; 
the  former  of  whom,  though  he  had  promised  him  a  second 
consulship,  he  had  not  by  that  means  secured  to  his  interest, 
and  the  latter  he  had  offended  by  putting  him  off  to  another 
time.  They  had  even  drawn  in  to  their  murderous  plot  Deci- 
mus  Brutus  and  Caius  Trebonius,  the  most  intimate  of  all  his 
adherents,  men  who  had  been  raised  to  the  highest  dignity  by 
the  success  of  his  party,  with  several  others  of  great  note. 

Vsrk  Antony,  however,  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  a 
man  always  ready  for  any  daring  deed,  had  excited  a  strong 
feelii^  against  him,  by  placing  on  his  head,  as  he  was  sitting  in 
the  Rostrum  at  the  festival  of  Pan,  a  royal  diadem,  w&ch 
Cttsar  indeed  pushed  away,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  he  did 
not  seem  offended. 

LVn.  By  this  event  was  shown  the  excellence  of  the  advice 

n  LVI  Acanthus  wood]  AearUko.  The  aeanihtu  was  a  tree  of  the  aeaoia 
kind,  now  generally  snppoBed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Mimosa  NUoUca  of 
lannssns,  or  "  Egyptian  thorn."  See  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxiv.  12;  Miller's  Cku-d- 
ener's  Diet.,  Art.  Acacia;  Martyn  on  Viig.  Georp.,  ii.  119. 

••  Tortoise-shell]  "  We  must  suppose  that  the/<?rcuto.  or  frames  on  which 
the  artides  were  carried  in  the  prooession,  were  inlaid  with  tortoise-shell, 
•8  is  DOW  the  ease  with  many  articles  of  furniture."  Krause, 

M  Six  hundred  thousand  sestertia]  Something  more  than  4,800,000{. 
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of  BQrtius  and  Pansa,  who  had  always  warned  Csesar  to  pre- 
serve by  arms  the  sovereignty  which  by  arms  he  had  acquired ; 
but  he  constantly  declared  that  he  would  rather  die  than  live 
in  constant  fear  of  death  ;  and  thus,  while  he  expected  to  meet 
the  same  good  feeling  that  he  had  shown  to  others,  he  was  cut 
off  by  the  ungrateful  men  around  him.  The  immortal  gods  had 
given  him  many  presages  and  signs  of  his  approaching  danger ; 
for  the  aruspices  had  forewarned  him  carefully  to^beware  of  the 
ides  of  March ;  his  wife  Calpumia,  terrified  by  a  vision  in  the 
night,  besought  him  to  stay  at  home  that  day ;  and  he  received 
a  paper  from  one  that  met  him,  containing  an  account  of  the 
conspiracy,  but  which  he  did  not  read.  Surely  the  resistless 
power  of  fete,  when  it  determines  to  reverse  a  man's  fortune, 
confounds  his  understanding ! 

LVlll.  The  year  that  they  perpetrated  this  deed,  Brutus  and 
Cassius  were  praetors,  and  Decimus  Brutus  consul  elect  These, 
with  the  body  of  conspirators,  attended  by  a  band  of  gladiators 
belonging  to  Decimus  Brutus,  seized  on  the  Capitol.  On  this 
Mark  Antony  the  consul  convened  the  senate.  Cassius  had 
proposed  that  Antony  should  be  killed  at  the  same  time  with 
Caesar,  and  that  Caesar's  will  should  be  annulled ;  but  this  was 
overruled  by  Brutus,  who  insisted  that  the  citizens  ought  to 
seek  no  more  than  the  blood  of  the  tjrrant ;  for  so,  to  paUiate 
his  own  conduct,  he  thought  proper  to  call  Caesar.  In  the 
mean  time,  Dolabella,  whom  Caesar  had  destined  for  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  consulship,  laid  hold  on  the  fasces  and  badges  of 
that  office ;'  and  Antony,  as  wishing  to  preserve  peace,  sent  his 
own  sons  into  the  Capitol  as  hostages,  and  pledged  his  faith  to 
the  murderers  of  Caesar,  that  they  might  come  down  with 
safety.  Then  was  proposed  by  Cicero,  and  approved  by  a 
resolution  of  the  senate,  the  imitation  of  that  famous  decree  of 
the  Athenians,  enacting  a  general  oblivion  of  the  past. 

LIX.  Caesar's  will  was  then  opened,  by  which  he  had  adopted 
Cnaeus  Octavius,  grandson  of  his  sister  Julia,  of  whose  origin, 
though  he  himself  has  anticipated  me,**  *  *  *  I  must  yet  say  a 
few  words.  Caius  Octavius,  his  fether,  was  of  a  family  of  which, 
though  not  patrician,  was  of  a  highly  honorable  equestrian 
rank.     He  possessed  a  sound  understanding  and  a  virtuous  dia- 

M  LIX.  He  biraself  has  anticipated  me]  Pra^vemt  et**  *  etc.  "  Vofiftias 
and  Bceder  rightly  tq^zt  pra&venvt  to  Augastas  himself,  and  his  comment- 
aries on  his  life  mentioned  hy  Suetonius,  Aug.,  c.  2."  Krause,  Some 
words,  which  introduces  the  acootmt  of  Octavins^s  fither,  have  been  lost. 
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position;  his  conduct  was  distinguished  by  probity,  and  his 
wealth  was  great.  In  standing  for  the  prsetorship,  he  was 
chosen  first  among  competitors  of  the  highest  character;  and 
this  honorable  distinction  gained  him  Atia,  daughter  of  Julia, 
in  marriage.  On  the  expiration  of  his  praetorship,  the  lots  gave 
him  the  province  of  Macedonia,  where  he  was  honored  with  the 
title  of  Imperator.  On  his  way  home  to  stand  for  the  consulship 
he  died,  leaving  a  son,  who  was  under  the  age  of  manhood.  This 
youth,  who  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his  step-father 
Philippus,  Cains  Gsesar  loved  as  if  it  were  his  own  son  ;  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  as  he  had  followed  him  to  Spain,  he  made 
him  his  constant  companion  in  the  Spanish  war ;  not  suffering 
him  to  use  any  other  quarters,  or  to  travel  in  any  other  car- 
riage than  his  own ;  and,  even  while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  honored 
him  with  the  Mce  of  poi^tiff.  When  the  civil  wars  were 
ended,  in  order  to  improve  the  young  man's  excellent  capacity 
by  a  liberal  education,  he  sent  him  to  ApoUonia  to  study,  pro- 
posing afterward  to  take  him  to  the  wars  which  he.  meditated 
against  the  Getae  and  Parthiansr  When  the  news  of  the  mur- 
der of  his  uncle  reached  him,  he  received  from  the  centurions 
of  the  legions  in  that  neighborhood  an  offer  of  their  support, 
and  that  of  the  troops ;  which  Salvidienus  and  Agrippa  advised 
him  not  to  reject.  Hastening  to  Rome,  he  found  at  Brundusium 
full  accounts  of  the  fell  of  Caesar,  and  of  his  wilL  On  his  ap- 
proach to  the  city,  he  was  met  by  immense  crowds  of  his 
Mends ;  and  when  he  was  entering  the  gate,  the  orb  of  the  sun 
over  his  head  was  seen  regularly  curved**  into  a  circular  form, 
and  colored  Uke  a  rainbow,  as  if  setting  a  crown  on  the  head  of 
a  man  who  was  soon  to  become  so  great. 

LX.  His  mother  Atia  and  his  step-father  Philip  were  of 
opinion  that  he  should  not  assume  the  name  of  Caesar,  as  being 
likely  to  excite  jealous  feelings  toward  him ;  but  the  propitious 
fetes  of  the  state,  and  of  the  world,  claimed  him,  under  that 
name,  as  the  founder  and  preserver  of  the  Roman  nation.  His 
celestial  mind  accordingly  spumed  human  counsels,  determined 

w  *the  orb  of  the  Btin— regularly  enrved.  etc.]  Solis  orhis — tmiroabis  atqua- 
liter  roiundaitu^y  in  colorem  are&s.  It  is  not  poBsible  to  expUin  tbese 
wtsrdB  at  all  satisfactorily.  Snetonins,  in  speaking  of  the  same  occurrence. 
Aug.,  c.  95,  says,  Oirewus  ad  tpeciem  caUstU  areusorhem  dolU  ambwt;  and 
Seneca,  Q.  N.,  i.  2;  Dion  Cassins,  xlv.  4;  and  Plin.,  H.  N.,  ii.  28,  allude  to 
the.  matter  in  a  similiur  way.  Hence  Hotdnger,  a  friend  of  Herelins,  con- 
jectnred  that  we  ahonld  read  cmfMtwn  aqudUUr  rotundatumque  verHeMorem 
areum^  etc. 
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to  pursue  the  loftiest  desie^  with  danger  rather  than  a  humble 
course  with  safety,  and  choosing  to  follow  th6  direction  of  an 
uncle,  and  that  uncle  CaBsar,  in  preference  to  that  of  his  step- 
father; observing  that  it  would  be  impious  to  think  himself 
unworthy  of  a  name  of  which  Caesar  had  thought  him  worthy. 
The.Gonsul  Antony  at  first  met  him  with  haughtiness,  not  in- 
deed fi:om  contempt,  but  from  fear;  and  after  granting  him  an 
interview  in  Pompey^s  g^ens,  scarcely  allowed  him  time  to 

rk  with  him.  Soon  after,  he  spread  malicious  insinuations 
Octavius  was  plotting  against  him ;  the  falsehood  of  which 
was  detected  to  his  disgrace. 

The  madness  of  the  consuls  Antony  and  Dolabella  soon  burst 
forth  into  open  acts  of  abominable  tyranny.  The  sum  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  sestertia,**  deposited  by  Gaius  Caesar  in  the 
temjde  of  Ops,  was  seized  by  Antony,  under  color  of  false  inser- 
tions which  he  made  in  Caesar's  registers."  Every  thing  had 
its  price,  the  consul  setting  the  Commonwealth  to  sale.  He  even 
resolved  to  seize  on  the  province  of  Gaul,  which  had  been 
decreed  to  Decimus  Brutus,  consul  elect;  while  Dolabella 
allotted  the  provinces  beyond  sea  to  himself.  Between  parties 
so  discordant  in  their  natures,  and  so  opposite  in  their  Views, 
mutual  hatred  continually  increased;  and  Caius  Caesar,  in 
consequence,  was  exposed  to  daily  machinations  on  the  part  of 
Antony. 

LXI.  The  state,  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  Antony,  lost  all 
vigor;  every  inan  felt  indignation  and  grief^  but  none  had 
courage  to  make  resistance ;  when  Caius  Caesar,  in  the  beginning 
<^  his  nineteenth  year,  by  his  wonderful  exertions,  and  accom- 
plishment of  the  most  important  measures,  displayed,  while  act- 
ing  in  a  private  character,  a  greater  spirit  than  the  senate  in 
support  of  the  republic.  He  called  out  his  &ther*s  yeterans,  first 
fnin  Calatia,  and  then  from  Casilinum ;  and  tiieir  example  was 
followed  by  others,  who  came  together  in  such  numbers  as 
quickly  formed  a  regular  army;  and  when  Antony  met  the 
troops,  which  he  had  ordered  to  come  from  the  foreign  provin- 
ces to  Brundusium,  a  portion  of  them,  consisting  of  the  Martian 

M  LX.  Seven  hundred  thousand  sestertia]  Something  more  than  6,650,- 
OOOZ. 

sy  False  insertions^in  Cesar's  registers]  Aetorum  efusdem  insertiB/alnty 
eivUatibtisoue  *  *  *  carm^H  oommeniarU,  I  have  omitted  the  last  three 
words.  Variooa  emendations  of  the  passage  have  been  suggested,  but  to 
little  purpose. 
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and  the  fourth  legions,  having  learned  the  wish  of  the  senate, 
and  the  abilities  of  Caesar,  took  up  their  standards,  and  went  off 
to  join  him.  After  honoring  him  with  an  equestrian  statue, 
which  at  this  day  stands  on  the  Rostrum,  and  testifies  his  age 
by  its  inscription,  a  compliment  which,  during  three  hundred 
years,  was  paid  to  none  but  Lucius  Sylla,  Cnaeus  Pompey,  and 
Caius  Csesar,  the  senate  commissioned  him,  in  the  character  of 
propraetor,  and  in  conjunction  witb  the  consuls  elect,  Hirtius 
and  Pansa,  to  make  war  on  Antony.  This  charge,  he  in  his 
twentieth  year  executed  with  the  grateet  bravery  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mutina.  Decimus  Brutus  was  relieved  from  a  siege ; 
and  Antony  was  forced  to  quit  Italy  in  a  disgraceful  and  solitary 
flight.  One  of  the  consuls,  however,  fell  in  the  field,  and  the 
other  died  of  a  wound  a  few  days  after. 

LXn.  Before  Antony  was  obliged  to  flee,  the  highest  honors 
were  decreed  by  the  senate,  chiefly  at  the  suggestion  of  Cicero, 
to  Caesar  and  his  army;  but^  as  soon  as  their  fears  were 
removed,  their  real  feeling  discovered  itself  and  their  &vor  to 
Pompey's  party  was  renewed.  To  Brutus  and  Cassius  were 
decreed  those  provinces,  which  they  the^iselves,  without  any 
authority  from  the  senate,  had  already  seized ;  those  who  fur- 
nished diem  with  troops  were  conunended,  and  all  the  foreign 
settlements  were  committed  to  their  direction.  For  Marcus 
Brutus  and  Caius  Cassius,  at  one  time  fearing  the  arma  of 
Antony,  at  another  time  counterfeiting  fear  in  order  to  increase 
the  odium  against  him,  had  published  declarations,  that  they 
would  willingly  live  even  all  their  lives  in  exile,  if  harmony 
could  by  that  means  be  established  in  the  republic ;  that  they 
would  never  afford  occasion  for  a  civil  war,  but  were  satisfied 
with  the  honor  which  they  enjoyed  in  the  consciousness  of  what 
they  had  done ;  and,  leaving  Rome  and  Italy,  with  settled  and 
similar  intentions,  they  had,  without  any  public  commission, 
possessed  themselves  of  the  provinces  and  armies ;  and  pretend- 
ing that  wherever  they  were,  there  waa  the  Commonwealth,  had 
received  froni  such  as  were  willing  to  gratify  them  the  sums  of 
money  which  used  to  be  transmitted  to  Rome  from  the  foreign 
provinces  by  the  quaestors.  All  these  proceedings  were  recited 
and  approved  in  decrees  of  the  senate.  To  Decimus  Brutus, 
because  he  had  escaped  with  life  by  the  kindness  of  another, 
a  triumph  was  even  voted.  The  bodies  of  Hirtius  and  Fansa 
were  honored  with  a  funeral  at  the  public  expense.    So  little 
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regard  was  paid  to  CsBsar,  that  the  deputies  who  were  sent  to 
the  army,  were  directed  to  address  themselves  to  the  soldiers  in 
his  absence.  But  the  army  was  not  so  ungrateful  as  the  senate ; 
for,  though  OsBsar  bore  the  affront,  pretending  not  to  notice  it, 
the  soldiers  refused  to  listen  to  any  directions  unless  their  gene- 
ral were  present  It  was  at  this  time  that  Cicero,  out  of  his 
rooted  love  of  Pompey's  party,  gave  his  opinion,  that  Caesar  was 
^laudandus  et  tollendus ;""  saying  one  thing  while  he  wished 
that  another  should  Be  understood. 

LXUL  Meanwhile  Antony,  having  fled  across  the  Alps,  and 
meeting  a  repulse  in  a  conference  with  Lepidus  (who  had  been 
clandestinely  made  pontifex  maximus  in  the  room  of  Cains 
Csesar,  and  though  appointed  to  the  government  of  Spain,  still 
delayed  in  Gaul),  came  afterward  frequently  before  the  eyes  of 
the  soldiers,  by  whom,  as  any  commander  was  preferable  to 
Lepidus,  and  Antony,  when  sober,  was  superior  to  many,  he  was 
admitted  at  the  rear  of  the  camp  through  a  breach  which  they 
made  in  the  rampart ;  but  while  he  took  the  entire  direction  of 
affairs,  he  still  3nelded  to  Lepidus  the  title  of  commander. 
About  the  time  that  he  entered  the  camp,  Juventius  Laterensis, 
a  man  whose  life  was  consistent  with  his  death,  having  earnestly 
dissuaded  Lepidus  from  joining  Antony,  who  had  been  pro- 
claimed a  rebel,  and  finding  his  counsel  disregarded,  ran  lum- 
self  through  with  his  sword.  Plancus,  with  his  usual  duplicity, 
after  long  debating  in  his  mind  which  party  he  should  follow, 
and  with  much  diflBculty  forming  a  resolution,  supported  for 
some  time  Decimus  Brutus  who  was  consul  elect,  and  his  own 
colleague),  boasting  of  acting  thus  in  letters  to  the  senate ;  but 
soon  after  betrayed  him.  Asinius  Pollio  was  steadfast  in  his 
purpose,  faithful  to  the  Julian  party,  and  adverse  to  that  of 
Pompey.  Both  these  officers  made  over  their  troops  to 
Antony. 

LXIV.  Decimus  Brutus,  being  first  deserted  by  Plancus,  and 
then  endangered  by  his  plots,  and  seeing  his  troops,  too,  gradu- 
ally forsaking  him,  betook  himself  to  light,  and  was  slain  by 
some  of  Antony's  emissaries,  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  a  noble- 
man named  Camelus,  thus  suffering  just  punishment  for  his  con- 
duct to  Cains    Caesar,  to  whom  he  was  under  the  greatest 

M  LXII.  Laudandua  et  tollendus]  The  play  on  the  word  toUendtu  can  not 
be  rendered.  IbUo  means  not  only  to  raise  or  ejOol,  but  to  take  outqfihs 
way.  It  is  as  ]f  we  should  say  of  a  man  that  merits  hanging,  that  he  do* 
serves  to  be  exalted. 
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obligations.  For,  thougli  he  had  been  the  most  intimate  pf  all 
his  friends,  he  became  his  murderer,  and  threw  on  his. benefac- 
tor the  odimn  of  that  fortime  of  which  he  had  reaped  the  bene- 
fit. He  thought  it  just  that  he  should  retain  the  favors  which 
he  had  received  from  Caesar,  arid  that  Osesar,  who  had  given 
them,  should  perish.  It  was  during  these  times  that  Marcus 
TuUius,  in  a  series  of  orations,  branded  the  memory  of  Antony 
with  eternal  infamy.  He,  indeed,  assailed  Antony  in  splendid 
and  noble  language,  but  Canutius,  a  tribune,  attacked  him  with 
constant  abuse.  Their  defense  of  liberty  cost  both  of  them 
their  lives ;  the  proscription  commenced  with  the  blood  of  the 
tribune,  and  ended  with  that  of  Cicero,  as  if  even  Antony  were 
satiated  with  the  death  of  such  a  man.  Lepidus  was  then  de- 
clared an  enemy  by  the  senate,  as  had  previously  been  the  case 
with  Antony. 

LXV.  A  correspondence  by  letter  was  then  commenced 
between  Lepidus,  Caesar,  and  Aitony.  '  Hints  were  thrown  out 
of  an  accommodation,  while  Antony  frequently  reminded  Caesar 
how  hostile  to  him  Pompey's  party  was,  to  what  a  height  of 
power  it  had  already  arisen,  and  with  what  zeal,  on  the  part  of 
Cicero,  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  extolled ;  declaring  that  if  Caesar 
disdained  to  come  to  terms  with  him,  he  would  join  his  power 
to  that  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  were  already  at  the  head  of 
seventeen  legions ;  at  the  same  time  remarking,  that  Caesar  was 
under  stronger  obligations  to  revenge  a  father**  than  he  to 
revenge  a  friend.  Hence  a  league  of  partnership  iii  power  was 
concluded;  and  in  compliance  with  the  exhortations  and  en- 
treaties of  the  armies,  an  affinity  was  contracted  between  Caesar 
and  Antony,  the  step-daughter  of  Antony  being  betrothed  to 
Caesar.  Caesar  entered  on  the  consulship  with  Quintus  Pedius, 
on  the  day  before  he  completed  his  twentieth  year,  the  twenty- 
second  of  September,  seven  hundred  and  eleven  years  after  the 
building  of  the  city,  and  seventy-two  before  the  beginning  of 
your  consulate,  Marcus  Vinicius.  This  year  saw  Ventidius 
assume  the  consular  robe,  immediately  after  wearing  the  praeto- 
rian, in  that  city  through  which  he  had  been  led  in  triumph 
among  other  Picenian  prisoners.  He  had  afterward  also  a 
triumph. 

LXVI.  While  Antony  and  Lepidus  were  greatly  enraged, 

w  LXV.  To  revengo  a  fiither,  etc.]  It  was  more  mcnmbent  on  OotavloB 
to  revenge  the  death,  of  Julias  Cesar  than  on  Antony ;  Ceasar  being  hia 
adopted  son,  Antony  only  his  fiiend> 
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both  ci  them  baying,  as  we  have  said^  been  declared  public 
enemies,  imd  while  both  were  better  pleased  at  hearing  what 
they  had  suffered,  than  what  they  had  gained,  the  practice  of 
proscription,  on  the  model  given  by  Sylla,  was,  in  spite  of  Csesar's 
opposition,  which  was  vain  against  ibe  two,  revived.  Nothing 
reflects  more  disgrace  on  that  period,  than  that  either  Gsesar 
should  have  been  forced  to  proscribe  any  person,  or  that  Cicero 
should  have  been  proscribed  by  him,  and  that  the  advocate  of 
the  public  should  have  been  cut  off  by  the  villainy  of  Antony, 
no  one  defending  him,  who  for  so  many  years  had  defended  as 
well  the  cause  of  the  public  as  the  causes  of  individuals.  But 
you  have  gained  nothing,  Mark  Antony  (for  the  indignation 
bursting  from  my  mind  and  heart,  compels  me  to  say  what  is  at 
variance  with  the  character  of  this  work),  you  have  gained 
nothing,  I  say,  by  paying  the  hire  for  closihg  those  divine  lips, 
and  cutting  off  that  noble  head,  and  by  procuring  for  a  fatal 
reward,  the  death  oi  a  man,  once  so  great  as  a  consul,  and  the 
preserver  of  the  Conamon wealth.  You  deprived  Marcus  Cicero 
of  a  life  full  of  trouble,  and  of  a  feeble  old  age ;  an  existence 
more  unhappy  imder  your  ascendency,  than  death  under  your 
triumvirate;  bat  of  me  fame  a^d  glory  of  his  actiona  and 
writings  you  have  been  so  fer  from,  despoiling  him  that  you 
have  even  increased  dt.  He  lives  and  will  live  in  the  memory 
of  all  succeeding  ages.  And  as  long  as  this  body  of  the  universe, 
whether  framed  by  chance,  or  by  wisdom,  or  by  whatever  means, 
which  he,  almost  alone  of  the  Romans,  penetrated  with  his  genius, 
comprehended  in  his  imagination,  and  illustrated  by  his  elo- 
quence, shall  continue  to  exist,  it  will  carry  the  praise  of  Cicero  as 
its  companion  in  duration.  All  posterity  will  admire  his  writings 
against  you,  and  execrate  your  conduct  toward  him ;  and  sooner 
snail  the  race  of  man  fail  in  the  world,  than  his  name  decay. 

LXVn.  The  calamity  of  this  whole  period  no  one  can  suffi- 
ciently deplore ;  much  less  can  any  one  find  language  to  express 
it.  One  thing  demands  observation,  that  there  prevailed  toward 
the  proscribed  the  utmost  fidelity  in  their  wives,  a  moderate 
share  of  it  in  their  freedmen,  some  portion  in  their  slaves,  and 
in  their  sons  none  at  all ;  bo  intolerable  to  men  is  the  delay  of 
hope,  on  whatever  grounds  it  be  conceived.  That  nothing, 
however,  should  be  left  inviolate,  Antony,  as  if  for  an  attraction 
and  excitement  to  atrocities,  proscribed  his  uncle  Lucius  Cassar, 
and  Lepidus  his  brother  Paulus.    Plancus,  too,  had  interest 
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enoagh  to  procure  a  like  sentenoe  upon  liis  brother  Plotius 
Plancus.  AxDong  the  jests  <^  the  soldiers,  accordingly,  who, 
amid  the  curses  of  their  countrymen,  followed  the  chariots  of  Le* 
pidns  and  Plancus,  they  made  use  of  this  expression,  ^^The  consuls 
triumph  over  Germans,''  (that  t»,  brothers),**  "  not  over  Gauls.'* 
LXVin.  Let  us  here  mention  an  affair  which  was  omitted 
in  its  proper  place  ;  for  the  character  of  the  agent  does  not  al- 
low a  screen  to  be  cast  over  his  act.  While  Csesar  was  de- 
ciding by  arms  the  fate  of  the  empire  at  Pharsalia,  Marcus 
Cselius,  a  man  nearly  resembling  Curio  in  eloquence  and 
ability,  but  his  superior  in  both,  and  not  less  ingeniously 
vicious,  proposed  in  his  prsBtorship,  as  he  could  not  be  saved 
by  quiet  and  moderate  means  (for  his  property  was  in  a  more 
desperate  state  than  even  his  mind),  a  law  for  the  relief  of 
debtors;  nor  could  he  be  deterred  fix)m  his  purpose  by  the 
influence  of  the  senate  or  the  consul,  but  called  to  his  aid  An- 
nius  Milo  (who  was  incensed  against  the  Julian  party,  because 
he  had  not  obtained  a  repeal  of  his  banishment),  and  endeavor- 
ed to  raise  a  sedition  in  the  city,  and  secretly  to  stir  up  war  in 
the  country ;  however,  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  he  was 
first  banished,  and  soon  niter  cut  oS  by  the  arms  of  the  consuls 
near  Thurii.  Similar  fortune  attended  Milo  in  a  similar  at- 
tempt ;  for  while  he  was  besieging  Oompsa,  a  town  of  the  Hir- 
pini,  he  was  killed  by  the  strcuce  of  a  stone,  and  paid  the  pen- 
alty of  his  offenses  against  Publius  Clodius,  and  against  his 
country,  on  which  he  was  making  war.  He  was  a  restless 
character,  and  carried  his  bravery  even  to  rashness.  But  since 
I  am  reverting  to  things  omitted,  let  me  observe,  that  MaruUus 
Epidius  and  Flavins  Caesetius,  tribunes  of  the  people,  having 
used  intemperate  and  unseasonable  ^  liberties  in  prejudice  of 
Oaius  C»sar,  and  having  charged  him  with  aspiring  to,  royalty, 
were  very  near  feeling  me  force  of  absolute  power.  Yet  the 
anger  of  the  prince,  uiough  often  provoked,  went  no  further 
than  tihis,  that,  satisfied  with  a  sentence  of  disgrace  from  the 
censors,  instead  of  the  punishment  which  a  dictator  might  in- 
flict, he  banished  them  from  the  country,  declaring  that  it  was 
a  great  unhappiness  to  him,  to  be  obliged  either  to  depart  from 
his  nature,  or  suffer  his  dignity  to  be  violated.  But  I  must  re- 
turn to  the  course  of  my  narrative. 

••  LXYII.  OermaDB  (ihat  w,  brothers),  etc.]  De  G^rmanit.    A  play,  on 
the  Latin  word  Oertnaiws, 
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LXIX.  In  Asia,  Dolabella,  having  by  a  stFatagem  deluded 
Caiiu  Treboniua,  who  had  been  coosul,  and  with  whom  he  was 
at  enmity,  had  slain  him  at  Smyrna.  Trebonius  was  a  man 
most  ungrateful  for  the  kindnesses  of  Csesar,  and  a  participator 
in  the  murder  of  him  by  whom  he  had  been  raised  to  ihe  dig- 
nity of  consul.  In  Syria,  Cains  Oassius,  having  received  some 
legions  from  Statins  Murcus  and  Crispus  Marcius,  who  had 
been  praetors,  and  were  at  the  head  of  a  very  powerful  force, 
shut  up  Dolabella  in  Laodicea  (for  he,  finding  Asia  pre-occu- 
pied,  had  proceeded  into  Syria),  and,  having  taken  the  town, 
put  him  to  death  (Dolabella,  with  spirit  enough,  holding  out 
his  neck  to  the  stroke  of  his  slave),  and  thus  acquired  the  com- 
mand of  ten  legions  in  that  country.  In  Macedonia,  Marcus 
Brutus  had  drawn  over  to  his  side  the  legions  of  Gains,  the 
brother  of  Mark  Antony,  and  those  of  Yatinius,  near  Dyrra- 
chium,  who  willingly  joined  him.  Antonius  he  had  attacked 
in  the  field  ;  Yatinius  he  had  overawed  by  the  dignity  of  his 
character ;  as  Brutus  was  reckoned  preferable  to  any  leader  <^ 
the  times,  and  Yatinius  was  considered  inferior  to  every  one ; 
a  man  in  whom  deformity  of  person  vied  with  depravity  of 
mind,  so  that  his  soul  seemed  lodged  in  an  habitation  perfectly 
adapted  to  it.     He  was  seven  legions  strong. 

By  the  Pedian  law,  which  the  consul  Pedius,  Caesar's  col- 
league, had  proposed,  a  sentence  of  banishment  had  been  passed 
on  all  persons  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Csesar  his  £ather. 
At  that  time,  Capito,  my^uncle,  a  man  of  senatorial  rank,  sec- 
onded Agrippa  in  the  prosecution  of  Caius  Cassius.  While  these 
transactions  were  passing  in  Italy,  Casaius  by  active  and  suc- 
cessful operations,  had  got  possession  of  Rhodes,  an  enterprise 
of  extreme  difficulty.  Brutus  had  subdued  the  Lycians,  and 
both  of  them  had  then  marched  their  armies  into  Macedonia, 
while  Cassius,  on  every  occasion,  acting  against  his  nature,  ex- 
ceeded even  Brutus  in  clemency.  You  can  not  find  two  men 
whom  fortune  more  propitiously  attended,  or  whom,  as  if  tired 
of  them,  she  sooner  deserted,  than  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

LXX.  Caesar  and  Antony  then  transported  their  armies  into 
Macedonia,  and  near  the  city  of  Philippi  came  to  a  general  enr 
gagement  with  Brutus  and  Cassius.  The  wing  that  Brutus 
commanded,  driving  the  enemy  from  the  field,  took  Caesar's 
camp ;  for  Caesar  himself,  though  in  a  very  weak  state  of 
health,  performed  the  duties  of  a  commander ;  notwithstanding 
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lie  was  urged  by  his  physician,  Artoriiifl,  who  had  been  alarmed 
by  a  plain  warning  in  a  dream,  not  to  remain  in  the  camp. 
But  the  wing  which  Cassius  commanded,  being  routed  with 
great  loss,  retreated  to  higher  ground ;  when  Cassius,  judging 
of  his  colleague's  fortune  by  his  own,  dispatched  a  veteran, 
with  orders  to  bring  him  an  account  what  body  of  men  it  was 
that  were  coming  toward  him  ;  but  the  veteran  being  slow  in 
bringing  the  intelligence,  and  the  band  of  men,  marching 
hastily  up,  being  just  at  hand  (neither  their  faces  nor  their 
standards  being  distinguishable  by  reason  of  the  dust),  Cassius, 
supposing  them  enemies  ready  to  rush  on  him,  covered  his  head 
with  his  robe,  and  intrepidly  presented  his  extended  neck  to 
his  freedman.  The  head  of  Cassius  had  fallen,  when  the  vet- 
eran returned  with  intelligence,  that  Brutus  was  victorious; 
and,  seeing  the  body  of  his  general  extended  on  the  earth,  he 
exclaimed,  "  I  will  follow  him  whom  my  tardiness  has  Idlled, 
and  immediately  fell  on  his  sword.  In  a  few  days  after,  Brutus 
engaged  the  enemy  again,  and,  being  worsted  in  the  field,  and 
retreating  to  a  hill  in  the  night,  he  prevailed  on  Strato  of 
w^Egeum,  an  intimate  friend,  to  lend  him  his  hand  in  effecting 
his  death ;  when,  raising  his  left  arm  over  his  head,  and  holding 
the  point  of  his  sword  in  his  right  hand,  he  applied  it  to  the 
left  side  of  his  breast,  at  the  very  spot  where  the  heart  beats, 
and  throwing  himself  on  the  weapon,  was  transfixed  by  the  one 
efibrt,  and  immediately  expired. 

LXXL  Messala  Corvinus,  a  young  man  of  shining  character, 
who,  next  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  possessed  the  greatest  in- 
fluence of  any  in  the  camp,  and  whom  some  solicited  to  take 
the  command,  chose  to  be  indebted  for  safety  to  Caesar's  kind- 
ness, rather  than  to  try  any  further  the  chance  of  arms.  Nor 
did  any  circitostance  attending  his  victories  afibrd  greater  joy 
to  Caesar,  than  the  saving  of  Corvinus ;  nor  was  there  ever  an 
instance  of  greater  gratitude,  or  more  affectionate  attachment, 
than  Corvinus  showed  to  Caesar  in  return.  No  war  was  ever 
more  stained  with  the  blood  of  illustrious  men.  The  son  of 
Cato  fell  in  it ;  and  the  same  fate  carried  off*  LucuUus  and  Hor- 
tensius,  sons  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  state.  Varro, 
when  ready  to  die,  predicted  with  great  freedom  of  speech,  in. 
taockery  of  Antony,  several  circumstances  respecting  his  death, 
which  were  well  suited  to  his  character,  and  which  really  came 
to  pass.    livius  Drusus,  hther  of  Julia  Augusta^  and  Quintilius 
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Varus,  did  not  even  try  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  ;  for  Drusus 
slew  himself  in  his  tent ;  and  Varus,  after  decking  himself  with 
all  the  insignia  of  his  honors,  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  a  freed- 
man,  whom  he  compelled  to  be  his  executioner. 

LXXn.  Such  was  the  end  assigned  by  fortune  to  the  party 
of  Marcus  Brutus,  who  was  then  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  and 
whose  mind  had  been  incorrupt  till  the  day  which  obscured  all 
his  virtues  by  the  rashness  of  one  act.  Cassius  was  as  much 
the  better  commander,  as  Brutus  was  the  better  man.  Of  the 
two,,  you  would  rather  have  Brutus  for  a  friend ;  as  an  enemy, 
you  would  stand  more  in  dread  of  Cassius.  In  the  one  there 
was  greater  ability,  in  the  other  greater  virtue.  Had  they  been 
successful,  it  would  have  been  as  much  for  the  interest  of  the 
state  to  have  had  Brutus  for  its  ruler  rather  than  Oassitis,  aa  it 
was  to  have  Caesar  rather  than  Antony.  Cnaeus  Domitius, 
father  of  Lucius  Domitius,  whom  we  lately  saw,*'  and  who  was 
a  man  of  very  eminent  and  distinguished  integrity,  and  grand- 
father of  the  present  excellent  youth  of  the  same  name,  seized 
several  ships,  and,  with  a  numerous  train  of  such  as  chose  to 
follow  his  guidance,  committed  himself  to  lliffht  and  fortune, 
looMng  for  no  other  leader  of  the  party  than  himself.  Statius 
Murcus,  who  commanded  a  fleet,  and  had  charge  of  the  sea, 
deserted  with  all  the  troops  and  ships  intrusted  to  him,  and 
joined  Sextus  Pompey,  son  of  Cnaeus  €ie  Great ;  who,  on  his 
return  from  Spain,  had  by  force  gained  possession  of  Si<jily. 
$he  proscribed,  whom  fortune  had  rescued  from  immediate 
danger,  flocked  to  him  from  the  camp  of  Brutus,  from  Italy, 
and  from  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  for  to  those  who  had  no 
position  in  the  state,*^  any  leader  appeared  sufficient,  as  Fortune 
did  not  give  them  an  option,  but  merely  pointed  ^out  a  refuge ; 
and  to  those  who  are  fleeing  from  a  destructive  tempest,  any 
anchoring-place  serves  for  a  narbor. 

LXXin.  Sextus  was  quite  illiterate,  and  in  his  language 
barbarous ;  but  he  was  of  a  bold  spirit,  prompt  to  act,  and  quick 
to  judge.  In  sincerity,  however,  ne  was  very  unlike  his  father. 
He  was  a  freedman  among  his  own  freedmen  ;*'  a  slave  to  his 
slaves ;  envying  men  of  dignity,  to  become  subservient  to  the 

u  3LXXn.  Whom  we  lately  saw]  Ifuper  a  nobU  visi.    He  had  died  a  liUle 
•before. 
"  «  Ko  position  in  the  state]  IfuUum  hdberUihui  statum.     See  note  on  ii.  8. 

'^  I/XAllI.  A  freedman  amon^  his  own  freedmenl  Liberiorum  miorum 
Ubertua.    He  lowered  himsef,  and  laid  himself  nnder  obligations  to  them. 
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meanest  To  this  youn^  man,  who  had  been  recalled,  after 
Antony  quitted  Mutina,  Irom  Spain,  where  Asinius  PoUio,  who 
had  been  praetor,  had  carried  on  the  war  against  him  with  much 
hon^r,  the  senate,  which  consisted  almost  wholly  of  Pompey's 
partisans,  restored,  at  the  same  time  that  they  decreed  the  trans- 
marine provinces  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  possession  of  his 
fsither's  property,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  the  sea-coast. 
Having  possessed  himself  of  Sicily,  as  we  have  just  said,  he  filled 
up,  by  receiving  slaves  and  vagabonds  into  his  troops,  a  com- 
plement of  several  legions ;  and  having,  by  the  aid  of  Menas  and 
Menecrates,  two  of  his  fether's  freedmen  who  commanded  his 
fleet,  ravaged  the  sea  with  piracies  and  rapine,'  he  made  use  of 
the  plunder  to  support  himself  and  his  followers^  without  being 
ashamed  to  disturb  with  the  atrocities  of  freebooters  those  seas 
which  had  been  cleared  of  them  by  the  arms  and  exertions  of 
iiis  &ther. 

LXXrV.  The  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  being  crushed, 
Antony  stayed  behind,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  foreign 
provinces,  while  Caesar  returned  to  Italy,  which  he  found  in  a 
much  more  turbulent  state  than  he  had  expected.  For  the  con- 
sul Lucius  Antony,  a  partaker  in  all  his  brother's  vices,  but 
destitute  c^  the  virtues  which  sometimes  appeared  in  him,  had, 
sometimes,  by  inveighing  against  Caesar  in  the  hearing  of  the 
veterans^  and  sometimes  by  exciting  those  to  arms,  who  nad  not 
been  included  in  the  regular  distribution  <^  lands  and  the  nomi-  ' 
nation  of  colonists,  collected  a  large  army.  On  the  other  side, 
Fulvia  the  wife  of  Antony,  in  whom  there  was  nothing  feminine 
but  the  form,  was  throwing  ev^y  thing  into  confusion  and 
tumult  She  had  chosen  Praeneste  as  the  seat  of  war.  Lucius 
Antony,  forced  to  give  way  in  every  quarter  to  Caesar's  superior 
strength,  retired  to  Perusia;  while  Plancus,  a  favorer  of  Antony's 
party,  rather  held  out  hopes  of  assistance  than  afforded  him 
any.  Caesar,  relying  on  his  courage,  and  pursuing  his  good 
fortune,  took  Perusia,  and  dismissed  Antony  unhurt  On  the 
Perusians  great  severities  were  inflicted,  rather  through  the  vio- 
lence of  the  soldiers  than  with  the  consent  of  their  commander. 
The  city  was  burnt ;  but  of  this  conflagration  Macedonicus,  one 
of  thQ  principal  inhabitants,  was  the  author,  who,  after  setting 
fire  to  his  house  and  effects,  stabbed  himself  and  fell  amid  the 
flames. 

LXXV.  At  the  same  time  an  insurKCtion  broke  out  in 
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Etnzria,  wMch,  nnder  pretense  of  serving*  Ihose  wiio  Iiad  lost 
their  lands,  Hberins  Claudius  Nero,  who  had  been  praetor  and 
was  then  pontifex,  and  who  was  the  father  of  Tiberius  Gsesar, 
and  a  man  of  great  spirit,  accomplishments,  and  abilities^  em- 
ployed himself  in  fomenting.  This  party  was  dispersed  and 
quelled  on  the  arriyal  of  Caesar.  Who  can  sufficiently  wonder 
at  the  changes  of  fortune,  and  the  uncertain  vicissitudes  of  hu- 
man affairs  ?  Who  must  not  either  hope,  or  fear,  some  altera- 
tion in  his  present  circumstances,  or  something  contrary  to  what 
is  expected  t  livia,  the  daughter  of  Drusus  Glaudianus,  a  man 
of  the  highest  distinction  and  courage ;  Livia,  I  say,  the  most 
eminent  in  birth,  virtue,  and  beauty,  of  all  the  Boman  ladies, 
whom  we  subsequently  saw  the  wife  of  Augustus,  and,  aft^  his 
translation  to  the  gods,  his  priestess  and  daughter,'^  was  now 
flying  from  the  troops  of  Caesar,  who  was  soon  to  be  her  consort^ 
carrying  in  her  bosom  a  child  scarcely  two  years  old,  the  present 
Tiberius  Caesar,  the  supporter  of  the  Roman  empire;  and  thus, 
passing  through  unfrequented  roads,  to  avoid  the  swcMids  of  the 
soldiers,  accompanied  only  by  a  single  attendant,  that  her  flight 
might  the  more  easily  be  concealed,  she  made  her  way  to  the 
sea,  and  sailed,  with  her  husband  Nero,  over  to  Sicily. 

LXXVI.  The  testimony  which  I  would  give  to  a  stranger, 
I  will  not  withhold  firom  my  own  grandfather.  Ouus  Yelleius 
had  been  chosen  by  Cnaeus  Pompey  in  the  most  honorable 
place  among  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  judges ;  he  had  been 
praefect  of  the  artificers  under  him,  Marcus  Brutus,  and  Tiberius 
x^ero,  and  was  a  man  inferim*  to  none.  Being  in  Campania,  at 
the  departure  of  Nero  from  Naples^  whose  party,  through  inti- 
mate friendship  for  him,  he  had  supported,  and  being  unable, 
from  the  pressure  of  age  and  weakness  of  body  to  fc^ow  him, 
he  run  himself  through  with  his  own  sword. 

Caesar  allowed  Fulvia  to  depart  frv>m  Italy  in  safety,  and 
Plancus  to  accompany  her  in  her  flight.  Asinius  Pollio,  with 
seven  legions,  had  long  retnned  Venetia  in  subjection  to 
Antony,  and  had  performed  many  and  brilliant  exploits  at 
Altinum,  and  in  other  parts  of  that  country ;  and,  as  he  was  now 
marching  toward  Antony,  he  prevailed  on  Domitius  (who, 
having,  as  we  said  before,  ouitted  the  camp  of  Brutus  on  the 
death  of  that  general,  was  still  undedded  in  his  movements,  and 

.  •«  liXXV^  IHngbterl  3y  adoptipo  into  the  JoUffi  ftnily  jcnarding  to  the 
will  of  Augustus,    Tacit.  Ann.,  i.  8 ;  Suet.  Aug.,  101.  , 
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at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  his  own)  to  join  Antony's  party ; 
Donutius  being  induced  to  take  this  step  by  Pollio's  represent- 
ations and  solemn  assurances.  By  this  proceeding,  whoever 
forms  a  fair  judgment,  must  allow  that  no  less  benefit  was 
conferred  by  Pollio  on  Antony  than  had  been  bestowed  by 
Antony  on  Pollio.  Antony's  arrival  in  Italy  soon  after,  and 
Caesar's  preparations  to  oppose  him,  excited  apprehensions  of 
war ;  but  an  accommodation  was  effected  near  Brundusium. 
About  this  time,  the  wicked  schemes  of  Salvidienus  Rufus  were 
detected.  This  man,  sprung  from  the  most  obscure  parentage, 
was  not  satisfied  with  having  received  the  highest  honors,  with 
being  the  next  after  Cnaeus  Pompey  and  Caesar,  and  with  having 
rais^  from  the  equestrian  rank  to  the  consulship,  but  would 
even  have  mounted  to  such  an  height  as  to  see  both  Caesar  and 
the  Commonwealth  beneath  him. 

LXXVn.  In  consequence  of  the  general  expostulations  of 
the  people,  who  were  sorely  distressed  by  &  scarcity  of  provisions 
occasioned  by  the  depredations  committed  at  sea,  a  treaty  was 
likewise  concluded  with  Sextus  Pompey  at  Misenum ;  who,  en- 
tertaining Caesar  and  Antony  on  board  his  ship,  observed  with 
some  humor,  that  he  was  giving  a  supper  in  his  own  CarincB^* 
alluding  to  the  name  of  the  street  in  which  stood  his  father's 
house,  then  occupied  by  Antony.  In  this  treatj  it  was  resolved 
to  assign  Sicily  and  Achaia  to  Pompey;  but  with  this  his  rest- 
less mind  could  not  be  long  content ;  and  the  only  advantage 
that  his  coming  produced  to  nis  country  was,  that  he  stipulated 
for  the  recall  and  safety  of  all  the  proscribed,  and  of  others  who, 
for  various  reasons,  had  taken  refuge  with  him.  This  stipula- 
tion restored  to  the  republic,  among  other  illustrious  men, 
Claudius  Nero,  Marcus  Silanus,  Sentius  Satuminus,  Aruntius, 
and  Titius.  Statins  Murcus,  who,  by  joining  Pompey  with  his 
&mou8  fleet,  had  doubled  his  strength,  he  loaded  with  false 
accusations,  because  Menas  and  Menecrates  had  disdained  such 
a  man  as  a  colleague,  and  put  him  to  death  in  Sicily. 

LXXVTU.  At  this  period,  Mark  Antony  married  Octavia, 
Caesar's  sister.  Pompey  returned  to  Sicily,  Antony  to  the  trans- 
marine provinces,  which  Labienus,  who  had  gone  from  the 
camp  of  Brutus  to  the  Parthians,  had  brought  an  army  of  that 

•»  LXXVn.  In  his  own  (hrinci]  In  Oarinis  *«w.  A  pun  on  carina,  sliipB, 
which  was  also  the  name  of  an  open  plsoey  or  street,  in  Borne.  Bomano^u4 
foro  et  lanUa  mugire  Oarmis,    Virg.  2Bn.,  viii.  861. 
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people  into  Syria,  and  had  put  to  death  Antony's  deputy,  had 
disturbed  with  violent  commotions ;  but,  through  the  courage 
and  good  conduct  of  Ventidius,  he  was  cut  oE,  together  with 
the  Parthian  troops,  and  their  king's  son  Paoorus,  a  young 
prince  universally  celebrated.  Meanwhile,  Caesar,,  lest,  in  such 
quiet  times,  idleness,  the  greatest  foe  to  discipline,  should  debili- 
tate the  soldiery,  made  frequent  excursions  throughout  Dlyricum 
and  Dalmatia ;  and  by  inuring  the  nien  to  hardships,  and  train- 
ing them  in  action,  confirmed  their  strength.  At  this  time 
Domidus  Calvinus,  being,  on  the  expiration  of  his  consulship, 
made  governor  of  Spain,  gave  an  instance  of  strict  discipline, 
comparable  to  the  usage  of  old  times ;  for  he  put  to  death  by 
the  bastinado  a  centunon  of  the  first  rank,  named  Yibillius,  for 
having  shamefully  fled  in  the  field  of  battle. 

LXXTX.  As  the  fleet  and  fame  of  Pompey  increased  daily, 
Caesar  resolved  to  take  on  himself  the  weight  of  the  war  against 
hiuL  To  build  ships,  to  collect  ^Idiers  and  seamen,  and  to 
train  them  in  naval  exercises  and  evolutions,  was  the  charge  of 
Marcus  Agrippa,  a  man  of  distinguished  courage,  proof  against 
toil,  watching,  and  danger ;  who  knew  perfectly  well  how  to 
obey,  that  is,  to  obey  one ;  others,  he  certainly  wished  to  com- 
mand :  a  general,  in  all  his  proceedings,  averse  to  delay,  and 
making  action  keep  pace  with  deHberation.  Having  built  a 
very  fine  fleet  in,  the  Avemian  and  Lucrine  lakes,  he  brought, 
by  daily  practice,  both  soldiers  and  seamen  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  military  and  naval  business.  With  this  fleet, 
Caesar  (having  first,  however,  with  omens,  propitious  to  the 
state,  espoused  Livia,  who  was  given  to  him  in  marriage  by 
Nero  her  former  husband)  commenced  hostilities  against 
Pompey  and  Sicily.  But  Fortune,  on  this  occasion,  gave  a  severe 
shock  to  him  who  was  iAvincible  by  human  power ;  for  a  storm, 
arising  from  the  south-west,  shattered  and  dispersed  the  greater 
part  of  his  fleet  near  Velia  and  the  promontory  of  Pahnurus. 
This  event  occasioned  a  delay  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
which  was  afterward  carried  on  with  uncertain  success  on 
Caesar's  part,  and  sometimes  with  danger.  For  his  fleet  suffered 
severely  in  a  second  storm  at  the  same  place,  and  although  in 
the  first  naval  engagement  at  Mylae,  in  which  Agrippa  com- 
manded, the  issue  was  £Etvorable,  yet  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
expected arrival  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  a  heavy  loss  was  sustained 
at  Tauromenium  under  Caesar's  eye,  nor  was  his  person  umnen- 
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aced  by  danger;  as  £he  legions,  which  had  been  landed  with 
Comificins,  his  lieutenant-general,  were  nearly  surprised  by 
Pompey.  But  the  fortune  of  this  hazardous  juncture  was 
amended  by  steady  courage ;  for  in  a  general  engagement  at 
sea,  Pompey  test  nearly  all  his  ships,  and  was  forc^  to  fly  to 
Asia,  where,  by  order  of  Mark  Antoiyr,  to  whom  he  applied  for 
succor,  while  ne  was  acting  a  confused  part  between  the  gen- 
eral and  the  suppliant,  at  one  time  supporting  his  dignity,  at 
another  begging  his  life,  he  was  slain  by  Titius ;  who,  some 
time  afterward,  when  he  was  celebrating  games  in  Pompey's 
theater,  was  driven  out  by  the  execrations  of  the  people,  so 
strong  had  continued  the  detestation  which  he  had  incurred 
by  such  a  deed,  from  the  exhibition  which  he  himself  had 
given. 

LXXX.  In  prosecuting  the  war  against  Pompey,  Caesar  had 
summoned  Lepidus  from  Africa,  with  twelve  legions  containing 
half  their  complement  of  men.  This  man,  the  vainest  of  human 
beings,  who  merited  not  by  a  single  good  quality  so  long  an  in- 
dulgence of  fortune,  had  taken  the  command,  as  he  happened 
to  bi  nearer  to  them  than  any  other  leader,  of  the  troops  of 
Pompey,  who,  however,  were  attracted,  not  by- his  influence  or 
honor,  but  by  Caesar's ;  and  inflated  with  vanity  at  the  number 
of  the  legions,  which  was  more  than  twenty,  he  proceeded  to 
such  a  degree  of  madness,  that,  though  he  had  b^n  a  useless 
attendant  on  another's  victory,  which  he  had  long  retarded  by  ' 
dissenting  from  Caesar's  plans,  and  constantly  urging  measures 
different  from  those  recommended  by  others,  he  yet  claimed  the 
whole  credit  of  the  success  as  his  own,  and  even  had  the  assur- 
ance to  send  notice  to  Caesar  to  quit  Sicily.  But  neither  by 
the  Scipios,  nor  l^y  any  of  the  ancient  Roman  commanders, 
was  a  more  resolute  act  ever  attempted  or  executed,  than  was 
now  performed  by  Caesar.  For,  though  he  was  unarmed  and 
in  his  cloak,  carrying  with  him  nothing  but  his  name,  he  went 
into  the  camp  of  Lepidus,  and  avoiding  the  weapons  which 
were  thrown  at  him  by  the  order  of  that  infamous  man,  one  of 
which  pierced  through  his  mantle,  he  boldly  seized  the  eagle 
of  a  legion.  Then  might  be  seen  the  difference  between  the 
commanders.  The  armed  troops  followed  the  unarmed  leader, 
and  Lepidus,  in  the  tenth  year  after  he  had  arrived  at  a  height 
of  power  not  at  all  merited  by  his  conduct,  being  deserted  by 
Fortune  and  his  troops,  wrapped  himself  up  in  a  black  cloa^ 
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andf  passing  unobserved  among  the  hindmost  of  the  crowd  that 
flocked  about  Caesar,  prostrated  himself  at  his  feet.  His  life, 
and  the  disposal  of  his  property,  were  granted  to  his  entreaties ; 
his  dignity,  which  he  was  ill  qualified  to  support,  was  taken 
from  him.  ^ 

LXXXL  A  sudden  mutiny  then  broke  out  in  the  army ;  for 
when  troops  consider  theif*  own  great  numbers,  they  are  apt  to 
revolt  from  discipline,  and  to  scorn  to  ask  what  they  tnink 
themselves  able  to  obtain  by  force ;  but  it  was  soon  quelled, 
partly  by  the  firmness,  and  partly  by  the  liberality  of  the  prince. 
A  grand  addition  was  made  at  this  time  to  th^  colony  of  Capua. 
Its  lands  were  public  property ;  and,  in  exchange  for  these, 
others,  producing  revenues  of  much  larger  value,  to  the  amount 
of  twelve  hundrS  sestertia,**  were  assigned  them  in  tKe  island 
of  Crete ;  a  promise  was  also  ^ven  to  them  of  the  aqueduct, 
which  to  this  day  is  an  exceedingly  fine  ornament,  productive 
of  both  health  and  pleasure. 

Agrippa,  for  his  singular  services  in  this  war,  was  reward- 
ed with  the  distinction  of  a  naval  crown,  an  honor  never  be- 
fore conferred  on  any  Roman.  Caesar  then  returned  victorious 
to  Rome,  and  a  great  number  of  houses  having  been  pur- 
chased by  his  agents,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  his  own^ 
he  declared  that  he  intended  them  for  public  uses,  and  an- 
nounced his  purpose  of  building  a  temple  to  Apollo,  surrounded 
with  porticos,  which  he  afterward  erected  with  extraordinary 
magnificence. 

TiXXXTT.*^  During  this  summer,  in  which  Caesar  so  happily 
quelled  the  war  in  Sicily,  fortune  changed  in  the  east,  as  weU 
to  his  prejudice  as  that  of  the  CommonwealtJi.  For  Antony,  at 
the  head  of  thirteen  legions,  having  entered  Armenia  and  Media, 
and  marching  through  those  countries  against  the  Parthians, 
had  tq,  encounter  their  king  in  the  field.  At  first  he  lost  two 
legions,  with  all  their  baggage  and  engines,  with  Statianus,  one 
of  his  lieutenant-generals ;  afterward,  he  himself,  to  the  great 
hazard  of  the  whole  army,  became  often  involved  in  difficulties 

••  LXXXI.  Twelve  hundred  sestertia]  About  10,000Z. 

•7  LXXXII.  The  commencement  of  this  chapter,  in  which  Krause  retains 
the  old,  unintelligible  reading,  is  translated  according  to  the  emendation 
of  Ruhnken:  Qua  (zstate  Ccuar  tamprospere  aepeUvU  in  Sieilia  heUiUm^for' 
tuna  in  Oceaan  et  repubUed  mutavU  ad  OrienUm,  Thia  ia  the  best  of  all  the 
corrections  that  have  been  proposed ;  though  the  words  i»  Ocuare  tt  rtpvb- 
Ued,  as  a  Gottingen  reviewer  observes  (Ephem.  lit.,  1799,  p.  120),  will 
hardly  satisfy  every  reader. 
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from  whioh  be  despaired  d.  escape  ;  and  when  he  had  lost  no  less 
than  a  fourth  part  of  his  soldiers,  he  was  saved  by  the  advice 
and  fidelity  of  a  captive  KomaiL  This  man  had  been  made  a 
prisoner  when  the  army  of  Orassns  was  cut  of^  but  as  this 
change  in  his  condition  had  produced  no-  alteration  in  his  feel- 
ings, he  came  by  night  to  an  outpost  of  the  Bomans,  and  gave 
them  warning  not  to  proceed  by  the  road  which  they  intended, 
but  to  make  their  escape  through  a  wooded  part  of  Ihe  country. 
This  proved  the  preservation  of  Mark  Ajitony  and  his  legions, 
out  of  which,  however,  and  the  whole  army,  was  lost,  as  we 
have  said,  one  fourth  part  of  the  soldiers,  and  one  third  of  the 
servants  and  slaves;  while  of  the  baggage  hardly  any  thing  was 
saved.  Yet  Antony  called  this  flight  of  his,  because  he  escaped 
■from  it  with  life,  a  victory.  In  the  third  year  after,  having  re- 
turned  into  Armenia,  and  having,  by  some  artifice,  got  its  king 
Artavasdes  into  his  power,  he  &rew  him  into  chains,  which, 
not  to  fail  in  respect  for  him,  he  made  of  gold.  But  his  passion 
fi>r  Cleopatra  daily  increasing,  as  well  as  the  strength  of  those 
vices  which  are  «V6r  nourished  by  wealth,  license,  and  flattery, 
he  determined  to  make  war  upon  his  country.  Previously, 
however,  he  had  given  c^ers  that  he  should  be  called  the  new 
Father  Bacchus;  afiber  riding  in  his  chariot,  in  the  character  of 
Bacchus,  through  the  city  of  Alexandria,  with  a  chf4>let  of  ivy 
on  his  head,  a  golden-colored  robe,  a  thyrsus  in  his  hand,  and 
buskins  on  his  feet 

LXXXIIL  While  Antony  was  niakinff  preparations  for  war, 
Plancus,  not  :&om  a  belief  that  he  was  choosmg  the  right  side, 
or  from  love  of  Csasar  or  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  to  both  he 
was  ever  a  £>e,  but  from  being  infected  with  treason  as  a  disor^ 
der  (having  previously  been  the  meanest  flattever  of  the  queen, 
more  obsequious  than  any  slave,  the  letter-<)arrier  of  Antony, 
the  prompter  and  actor  of  tiie  vilest  obscenities,  venal  to  all  men 
and  for  all  purposes,  and  having  at  a  banquet  represented  Glau- 
cus  in  a  dance,  naked  and  painted  green,  carrying  on  his  head 
a  chaj^et  of  reeds,  dragging  a  tail  after  him,  and  crawling  on 
his  kneesV  formed  the  resolution,  on  being  coldly  regarded  by 
Antony,  because  of  certain  plain  proofs  of  his  dishonesty,  to  de- 
sert to  Caesar.  He  afterward  constructed  the  clemency  of  the 
conqueror  into  a  proof  of  his  own  merit,  alle^ng  that  Caesar 
had  approved  what  he  had  only  pardoned.  Titius  soon  follow- 
ed the  example  of  this  uncle  of  his.    One  day  when  Plancus, 
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in  the  fienate,  charged  Antony  in  his  absence,  whom  he  had  but 
recently  deserted,  with  many  foul  enormitieSy  Oop<»iiaSy  who 
had  been  praetor,  and  was  a  man  of  high  character,  observed 
with  some  hmnor,  ^  Surely  Antony  did  a  great  many  things  the 
day  before  you  left  him.** 

TiXXXIV,  Soon  after,  in  the  consulate  of  Caesar  and  Mesaala 
OorvinuB,  the  decisive  contest  was  fought  at  Actinm,  where, 
lon^  before  the  engagement,  the  victory  of  the  Julian  party  was 
certain.  Od  one  side,  both  the  soldiers  and  the  commander  wera 
ftdl  of  energy ;  on  the  other,  every  thing  showed  want  of  spirit ; 
on  the  one,  tiie  seamen  were  in  full  strength ;  on  the  other,  they 
wef^  greatly  weakened  by  want  of  provisiofns ;  on  the  one,  the 
ships  were  moderate  in  size  and  active ;  on  the  opposite,  more 
formidable  only  in  appearance*  From  the  one  side  not  a  man 
deserted  to  Antony ;  ^m  the  other,  deserters  came  daily  to 
Caesar.  Besides,  in  the  very  presence  and  view  of  Antony's 
fleet,  Leucas  was  stormed  by  Marcus  Agrippa,  Patne  taken, 
Corinth  seized,  and  the  enemy's  fleet  worsted  twice  b^ore  the 
final  decision.  King  Amyntais,'*  adopting  the  better  and  more 
profitable  side  (for  Dellius,**  adhering  to  his  usual  practice  * 
*  *  * ),  and  Cnaeus  Domitius,  a  man  highly  esteemed,  and 
the  only  one  of  Antony's  party  who  never  addressed  the  queen 
but  by  her  name,^*  came  over  to  Caesar  through  great  ana  im- 
minent dangers. 

LXXXV.  At  length  arrived  the  day  of  the  great  straggle, 
when  Caesar  and  Antony,  with  their  fleets  drawn  up,  came  to 
a  general  engagement ;  one  fighting  to  save,  the  other  to  ruin 
the  world.  The  right  wing  of  Caesar's  fleet  was  intrusted  to 
Marcus  Lurius,  the  left  to  Amntius;  to  Agrippa  was  com- 
mitted the  mant^ment  of  the  whole  action.  Caesar  himself 
ready  to  go  wherever  he  should  be  called  by  fortune,  might  be 
said  to  be  present  everywhere.  On  Antony's  side,  the  direction 
of  the  fleet  was  given  to  PubGooIa  and  Sosins.  Of  the  troops 
stationed  on  the  land,  Taurus  commanded  Caesar's  and  Canidius 
Antony's.   When  the  engagement  began,  there  was  every  thing 

«  LXXXIV.  Amyntas]  The  snceessor  of  Deiotams  in  the  kingdom  erf 
Galatia. 

•B  DellinslQnintaB  Dellias.  to  whom  Horace  addressee  Od.  ii.  8.  He  de- 
serted fi'om  I)olabeIla  to  CassinSyfirom  Cassias  to  Antony,  and  from  Antony 
to  Cesar.  Sen.  Sttasor.,  i.  The  text  is  here  imper^t,  and  a  fbw  words 
are  omitted  in  the  transladon. 

""^  ^y  her  name]  iV^niMM.  Not  saluting  her  as  a  queen,  haft  ealling  her 
merely  deopatnu 
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ready  on  one  side,  the  commander,  the  seamen,  the  soldiers ;  on 
the  other,  nothing  hut  the  soldiers.  Cleopatra  first  hegan  the 
flight,  and  Antony  chose  rather  to  he  the  companion  of  a  flying 
qiieen  than  of  a  fighting  soldieiy ;  and  the  general,  whose  duty 
it  had  been  to  punish  deserters,  became  a  deserter  from  his  own 
army.  The  courage  of  his  men,  through  deprived  of  their  head, 
held  out  a  long  time  in  a  most  determined  struggle ;  despairing 
of  victory,  they  sought  death  in  the  conflict.  Caesar,  wishing 
to  soothe  with  words  those  whom  he  miffht  have  slain 
with  the  sword,  and  calling  and  pointing  out  that  Antony  had 
fled,  asked  them  for  whom,  and  against  whom,  they  were  fight- 
ing. At  last,  after  a  long  effort  in  &yor  of  their  absent  letter, 
they  reluctantly  laid  down  their  arms,  and  yielded  the  victory ; 
and  Caesar  granted  them  life  and  pardon  more  readily  than 
they  could  be  persuaded  to  ask  them  of  him.  It  was  univer- 
sally allowed,  that  the  sc^diery  acted  the  part  of  an  excellent 
commander,  and  the  commander  that  of  a  most  dastardly 
soldier.  Who  can  doubt,  therefore,  whether  he  who  took  to 
flight  at  the  will  of  Cleopatra,  would,  in  case  of  success,  have 
regulated  his  conduct  by  her  will  or  his  own  ?  The  army  on 
land  submitted  in  like  manner,  Canidius  having  precipitatey  fled 
to  join  Antony. 

LXXXVI.  What  blessings  that  day  procured  to  the  worid, 
what  an  improvement  it  produced  in  the  state  of  the  public 
welfare,  who  would  attempt  to  recount  in  such  a  hasty  narrative 
as  this  abridgment?  The  victory  was  attended  with  the 
greatest  clemency ;  only  a  few  were  put  to  death ;  and  these 
were  such  as  would  not  deign  to  sue  for  mercy.  From  this 
lenity  of  the  leader,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  limits 
which  he  would  have  prescribed  to  himself  in  success,  had  he 
been  allowed,  both  at  the  beginning  of  his  triumvirate  and  in 
the  plains  of  Philippi.  The  faithful  friendship  of  Lucius  Arun- 
taus,  a  man  remarkable  for  integrity  like  that  of  old,  was  the 
means  of  saving  the  life  of  Sosius,  though  Caesar  had  a  long 
struggle  against  his  inclination  to  spare  him.  Let  us  not  pass 
unnoticed  the  memorable  conduct  and  l&ngnage  of  Asinius 
Pollio.  Having,  after  the  peace  of  Brundusium,  stayed  at  home 
in  Italy,  having  never  seen  the  queen,  nor,  after  Antony's  mind 
was  enervated  by  his  passion  for  her,  ever  interfered  in  the 
business  of  his  party,  he  replied  to  a  request  from  Caesar  to  ac- 
company hftn  to  the  battle  at  Actium,  "  My  services  to  Antony 
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are  too  great ;  bis  kindnesses  to  me  are  too  notorious ;  I  will, 
therefore  keep  aloof  from  your  contest,  and  be  tbe  prey  of  the 
conoueror." 

IikXXyiL  In  tbe  next  year,  Caesar,  pursuing  the  queen  and 
Antony  to  Alexandria,  brougbt  tbe  civil  wars  to  a  conclusion. 
Antony  killed  bimself  courageously  enougb,  so  as  to  compen- 
sate by  bis  deatb  for  many  iaxi\t&  of  effeminacy.  Cleopatra, 
eluding  tbe  vigilance  of  ber  guards,  and  causing  an  asp  to  be 
brougbt  into  ber,  put  an  end  to  ber  life  by  its  bite,  sbowing  no 
signs  of  vromanish  fear.  It  reflected  bonor  on  Csesar's  success, 
and  bis  merciful  disposition,  tbat  not  one  of  tboee  wbo  bad 
borne  arms  against  bim  was  put  to  deatb  by  bim.  Tbe  cruelty 
of  Antony  took  off  Decimus  Brutus ;  uid  tbe  same  Antony  de- 
prived Sextus  Pompey  of  life,  tbougb,  on  con<|uering  bim,  be 
bad  pledged  bis  bonor  to  secure  to  Imn  even  bis  rank.  Bmtns 
and  Cassius  died  voluntary  deatbs,  witbout  waiting  to  make 
trial  of  tbe  disposition  of  tbe  conquerors.  Tbe  end  (^Antony 
and  Cleopatra  I  bave  just  related.  Canidius  died  in  a  more 
cowardly  xnanner  tban  was  consistent  witb  bis  frequent  profes- 
sions. Of  tbe  murderers  of  CsBsar,  Cassius  Parmensis  was  tbe 
last  victim  of  vengeance,  as  Trebonius  bad  been  tbe  first. 

LXXXVin.  Wbile  Caesar  was  employed  in  putting  tbe^last 
band  to  tbe  Actian  and  tbe  Alexandrine  wars,  Marcus  Lepidus, 
a  young  man  more  amiable  in  person  tban  in  mind,  son  of  tbat 
Lepidus  wbo  bad  been  triumvir  for  regulating  tbe  govemment^ 
by  Junia  a  sister  of  Brutus,  formed  a  plot  to  assassinate  Caesar, 
as  soon  as  be  sbould  return  to  Rome.  Tbe  guardianship  of  the 
city  was  then  in  tbe  bands  of  Caius  Maecenas,  wbo  was  of  equefr- 
trian  rank,  but  of  a  highly  honorable  family ;  a  man  who,  when 
any  affair  demanded  vigilance,  showed  the  greatest  alacrity^ 
foresight,  and  judgment,  but  who,  when  relaxation  from  busi- 
ness could  be  obtained,  indulged  himself  in  indolence  and 
pleasure  to  an  excess  of  effeminacy.  He  was  ]|o  less  bdoved 
by  Caesar  tban  was  Agrippa,  but  be  was  not  so  highly  pro- 
moted, because,  through  life,  be  was  fully  contented  wilb  tbe 
narrow  purple  ;^^  be  might  have  obtained  equal  preferment,  but 

71  LXXXVIII.  Fully  oonte^ited  Yriih  the  narrow  purple]  The  text  has  (u^ 
gwiti  davipene  eotUerUtu^  which  is  manifestly  corrupt,  for  anv  trustworthy 
example  ofdorUmttu  with  a  gemtive  is  not  to  be  found.  Bnhnken  thinks 
ihatpm*  is  »  corruption  of  some  substantive.  The  Basil  editor  gives  an- 
gusto  clave.  For  pene,  Erause  proposes  h$M  or  plank  The  amntstna  cUnmi 
was  the  badge  of  a  knight.  ^^ 
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he  had  not  equal  decdre  for  it  On  this  occasion,  making  not 
the  least  stir,  but  dissembling  his  knowledge  of  the  matter,  he 
watched  the  proceedings  of  this  hot-headed  joimg  man,  and 
then  cmshii^  him  with  wonderful  dispatch,  and  without  any 
disturbance  either  of  men  or  business,  he  stifled  the  diieful 
seeds  of  a  new  and  £Eist-reyiying  civil  war,  the  author  meeting 
the  punishment  due  to  his  eriminal  purposes.  Heie  we  maj 
produce  an  instance  of  conjugal  affection  parallel  to  that  of 
Calpumia,  wife  of  Antistius,  whom  we  have  mentioned  above ;" 
Servilia,  the  wife  of  Lepidus,  swallowed  burning  coals,  and  thus 
gained  immortal  fame  as  a  compensation  for  a  premature 
death. 

TiXXXTX.  How  great  the  concourse  was,  and  how  ardent 
the  welcome  from  men  of  all  ^s  and  ranks,  with  which  Cae- 
sar was  met  on  his  return  to  limj  and  Rome ;  how  magnificent, 
too,  were  his  triumphs  and  donations,  can  not  be  fully  related 
even  in  the  compass  of  a  regular  history,  much  less  in  so  brief 
a  work  as  this.  There  is  no  good  which  men  can  desire  of  the 
gods,  none  that  the  gods  can  bestow  on  men,  none  that  can  be 
conceived  in  wishes,  none  that  can  be  comprised  in  perfect  good 
fortune,  which  Augustus  on  his  return  did  not  realize  to  the 
state,  to  the  Koman  people,  and  to  the  world.  The  dvil  wars, 
whidi  had  lasted  twenty  years,  were  ended,  foreign  wars  were 
suppressed,  peace  was  recalled,  the  fury  of  arms  every  where 
laid  asleep,  energy  was  restored  to  the  laws,  authority  to  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  majesty  to  the  senate ;  the  power  of  the 
magistrates  was  confined  within  its  ancient  limits,  only  two 
praetors  being  appointed  in  addition  to  the  former  eight;  the 
old  and  original  form  of  the  Commonwealth  was  re-established ; 
the  culture  of  the  lands  was  revived;  reverence  was  restored  to 
religion,  security  to  men^s  persons,  and  to  every  man  safe  en- 
joyment of  his  property ;  the  old  laws  received  useful  emendar 
tioDs,  and  others  of  a  salutary  nature  were  introduced ;  and  the 
senate  was  chosen  without  severity,  though  not  without  strict- 
nes^  The  principal  men,  who  had  enjoyed  triumphs  and  the 
highest  honors,  were  induced  by  the  lehcouragement  of  the 
pnnce  to  add  to  the  decorations  of  the  city.  He  himself  could 
only  be  persuaded  to  accept  of  the  consulship,  which  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  hold,  though  he  made  many  endeavours  to 
prevent  it,  for  eleven  years ;  %e  dictatorship,  which  the  people 

»  dUpuniSft— mentioned  above]  See  c.  26. 
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resolutely  pressed  upon  him,  he  as  resolutely  refused.  A  reci> 
tal  of  the  wars  waged  under  his  command,  of  his  Tictories  that 
gave  peace  to  the  world,  and  of  his  numerous  works  both  in 
Italy  and  abroad,  would  give  full  employment  to  a  writer,  who 
Gkhould  dedicate  the  whole  of  his  life  merely  to  those  subjects. 
Mindfiil  of  our  declared  purpose,  we  have  laid  before  our 
readers  only  a  general  view  of  his  administration. 

XC.  When  the  civil  wars  were  composed,  as  we  have  said, 
and  the  parts  of  the  state,  which  a  long  succession  of  contests 
had  lacerated,  began  to  coalesce,  Dalmaiia,  which  had  con- 
tinued rebellious  for  two  hundred  and  twenty  years,  was  re- 
duced to  make  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  Roman  supremacy. 
The  Alps,  inhabited  by  fierce  and  barbarous  nations,  were 
entirely  subdued.  Spain,  after  much  fighting  with  various 
success,  was  completely  subjugated,  partly  by  Osesar  in  person, 
and  partly  by  Agrippa,  whom  the  friendship  of  the  prince 
raised  to  a  third  consulship,  and  aifterward  to  be  his  colleague 
in  the  tribunitial  power.  Into  this  province  a  Roman  army 
Xiras  first  sent  in  the  consulship  of  Scipio  and  Sempronius 
Longus,  in  the  first  year  of  the  second  Punic  War,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  present  time,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Scipio,  the  uncle  of  Africanus ;  and  a  war  was  main- 
tained  there  for  two  hundred  years,  with  so  much  bloodshed  on 
both  sides,  that,  while  Rome  lost  several  armies  and  generals, 
the  struggle  was  often  attended  with  dishonor,  and  sometimes 
even  with  danger,  to  her  empire.  This  province  brought  death 
to  the  Scipios ;  this  province  employed  our  fore&thers  in  a  dis- 
graceful contest  of  twenty  years  with  the  general  Yiriathus; 
Siis  province  shook  Rome  itself  with  the  terror  of  the  Numan- 
tine  war.  In  this  province  was  made  the  scandalous  treaty  of 
Quintus  Pompeius,  and  the  more  scandalous  one  of  Mancinus, 
which  the  senate  rescinded  by  delivering  up  that  commander 
with  ignominy.  This  province  caused  the  loss  of  many  generals 
of  consular  and  praetorian  rank,  and,  in  the  time  of  our  fethers, 
exalted  Sertorius  to  such  power  in  arms,  that  during  five  yean 
it  was  impossiUe  to  judge  whether  the  Romans  or  the  Span- 
iards were  the  stronger  m  the  field,  or  which  nation  was  des- 
tined to  obey  the  other.  This  province,  then,  so  extensive,  so 
populous,  and  so  warlike,  Augustus  Caesar,  about  fifty  years 
ago,  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  pacification,  that  the  country, 
which  had  never  been  free  from  most  violent  wars,  was  thenc&- 
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forward,  first  under  Cains  Antistius,  then  under  Publius  Silius, 
and  afterward  under  other  governors,  perfectly  exempt  from  the 
disturbance  even  of  marauders. 

XCI.  While  means  were  employed  for  establishing*  peace  in 
the  west,  the  Roman  standards  which  Orodes  had  taken  when 
Orassus  was  cut  off,  and  those  which  his  son  Phrates  had  cap- 
tured when  Antony  was  driven  from  the  country,  were  sent 
back  from  the  east,  by  the  king  of  ftie  Parthians,  xo  Augustus, 
the  name  which  the  general  voice  of  the  senate  and  people  of 
Borne  had,  on  the  motion  of  Plancus,  conferred  upon  Csesar. 
Yet  there  were  some  who  felt  dissatisfied  with -this  most  happy 
state  of  affairs.  Lucius  Murena  and  Fannius  Csepio,  men  of 
different  characters  (for  Murena,  setting  aside  his  present  mis- 
conduct, might  be  esteemed  a  good  man ;  Caepio,  even  before 
this,  had  shown  himself  one  of  the  worst),  formed  a  plot  to 
assassinate  Caesar,  but,  being  found  guilty  on  a  pul>lic  trial, 
they  suffered  from  justice  that  which  they  had  intended  to 
inflict  on  another  by  violence.  Not  long  after,  RufuB  Egnadus, 
a  man,  who,  in  every  respect,  was  more  like  a  gladiator  than  a 
senator,  but  who,  in  the  office  of  aedile,  had  acquired  a  consid- 
erable share  of  popularity,  which  he  had  increased  by  occasion- 
ally extinguishing  fires  with  the  aid  of  his  own  servants ;  so 
that  from  that  office  he  succeeded  to  the  praetorship,  and  after- 
ward had  the  assurance  to  stand  for  the  consulate,  though  he 
was  conscious  of  being  sunk  in  every  kind  of  vice  and  infamy ; 
nor  was  his  property  in  better  condition  than  his  mind ;  this 
man,  I  say,  having  collected  a  number  of  accomplices  like  him- 
self resolved  to  effect  Caesar's  death,  being  willing  to  die  him- 
sell^  if  he  could  but  cut  off  the  man  during  whose  life  he  could 
not  hope  to  prosper.  For.  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  a 
desperate  man  chooses  to  fall  amid  public  ruin,  rather  than  to 
fidnk  by  himself,  and  desires,  if  he  must  perish,  to  escape  notice 
among  a  multitude.  But  he  was  not  more  successful  in  keep- 
ing the  secret  than  the  former  conspirators ;  for  being  thrown 
into  prison,  he  suffered,  with  his  accomphces,  the  death  best 
suited  to  his  life. 

XCIL  Let  us  not  defraud  of  due  commemoration  the  very 
meritorious  conduct  of  an  excellent  man,  Caius  Sentius  Satur- 
ninus,  who  was  consul  at  this  time.  Caesar  was  absent,  being 
employed  in  regulating  the  afiSairs  of  Asia,  and  of  the  east,  and 
dispensing  by  his  presence  to   every  part  of  the  world  the 
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blessmgs  of  that  peace,  of  which  he  was  the  author.  Sentius, 
iiL  Caesar's  absence,  happened  to  be  sole  consul;  and,  after 
giving  other  instances  of  conduct  distinguished  by  primitiye 
strictness  and  the  greatest  firmness  of  mind,^'  such  as  dragging 
into  light  the  frauds  of  the  revenue  farmers,  punishing  dieir 
avarice,  and  replacing  the  public  money  in  the  treasury,  he 
also,  when  presiding  at  the  elections,  supported  the  character 
of  consul  with  extraordinary  dignity ;  for  whatever  persons  he 
judged  unworthy  to  stand  for  the  qusestorship,  he  forbade  to 
declare  themselves  candidates  for  it ;  and,  if  they  persisted  in 
doing  so,  he  threatened  to  make  them  feel  the  power  of  a  con- 
sul, shoidd  they  appear  in  the  Campus  Martius.  And  when 
E^natius,  elated  by  his  popularity,  conceived  hopes,  that  as  he 
had  advanced  immediately  from  the  office  of  aedile  to  that  of 
praetor,  so  he  would  proceed  from  the  praetorship  to  the  conr 
sulate,  he  ordered  him  to  withdraw  from  the  field,  and,  on  fail- 
ing to  obtain  compliance  from  him,  he  assured  him  with  an 
oath,  that  even  if  ne  should  be  elected  by  the  votes  of  the 
people,  he  would  not  return  him.  Such  conduct  I  think  com- 
parable to  any  of  the  celebrated  acts  of  the  early  consuls ;  but 
such  is  our  nature,  that  we  more  readily  bestow  praise  on 
actions  of  which  we  hear,  than  on  those  which  we  see ;  we  view 
present  merit  with  envy,  and  past  with  veneration ;  thinking 
ourselves  obscured  by  the.  one,  but  stimulated  by  the  other. 

XCin.  Three  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  plot  of  E^na- 
tius,  about  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Murena  and  Caepio, 
fifty  years  from  .the  present  time,  Marcus  Marcellus,  son  of 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus  (whom  the  people  generally 
.  supposed,  if  Caesar  should  die,  to  be  likely  to  succeed  to  bis 
station,  but  suspected  that  that  dignity  would  not  be  conferred 
on  him  without  opposition  from  Marcus  Agrippa),  died  very 
young,  after  having,  in  the  office  of  aedile,  exhibited  games 
with  the  greatest  magnificence.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
youth  of  I  excellent  natural  Qualities,  happy  in  temper  and 
ability,  and  capable  of  filling  tne  high  station  for  which  he  was 
educated.  After  his  death,  Agrippa,  who  had  gone  to  Asia 
under  pretense  of  acting  as  deputy  to  the  prince,  but,  as  £une 
says,  choosing  to  be  out  of  the  way  during  the  present  state 

7s  XCn.  By  primitive  strictneaB  and  the  greatest  fimmesB  of  mind] 
Pritea  temrUate  «t  twnma  corutcmHa,  The  words  which  follow  these,  ttUr* 
coMulum  mare  ae  severitate^  are  not  translated,  being,  as  Krause  observes,  a 
Bumifest  interpolationr 
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of  affiiirs,  on  account  of  private  misunderstandings  between 
bim  and  Marcellus,  returned  home  and  married  Csesar's  daugh- 
ter Juli%  who  had  been  the  wife  of  Marcellus,  a  woman  whose 
ol&pring  promoted  neither  her  own  nSr  her  country's  happiness. 

XOIV.  During  this  period,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  ni?ho,  as 
we  have  said,  was  three  years  old  when  livia,  daughter  of 
Claudiauus  Drusus,  became  the  wife  of  Caesar,  being  contracted 
to  him  by  Nero  her  former  husband),  a  youth  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  noblest  principles,  who  possessed  in  the  highest 
degree  birth,  beauty,  dignity  of  mien,  valuable  knowledge,  and 
superior  capacity,  and  who  from  the  beginning  gave  hopes  of 
becoming  the  great  man  that  he  now  is,  and  by  his  look 
announced  himself  a  prince,  began  to  act  in  a  public  character, 
being  made  (juaestor  in  his  nineteenth  year ;  and,  under  the 
direction  of  his  step-father,  took  such  judicious  measures,  both 
in  Rome  and  at  Ostia,  to  remedy  the  exorbitant  price  of  provi- 
sions and  the  scarcity  of  com,  that  from  what  he  did  on  that 
occasion,  it  plainly  appeared  how  great  he  was  to  become. 
Not  long  after,  being  sent  with  an  army,  under  a  commission 
also  from  his  step-father,  to  inspect  and  regulate  the  provinces 
in  the  east,  he  displayed  in  those  countries  instances  of  every 
kind  of  virtue ;  and,  having  marched  his  legions  into  Armenia, 
and  reduced  it  under  the  power  of  the  Roman  people,  he 
bestowed  the  government  of  it  [which  had  been  taken  from] 
Artavasdes,^^  on  [Tigranes].  Even  the  king  of  the  Parthians, 
awed  by  the  fame  of  his  great  character,*sent  his  own  soni^  as 
hostages  to  CsBsar. 

XCV.  When  Nero  returned  from  those  parts,  Caesar  deter- 
mined to  try  his  abilities  in  supporting  the  weight  of  a  difficult 
war,  giving  him,  as  an  assistant  in  the  business,  his  own  brother 
Claudius  Drusus,  whom  livia  had  borne  in  the  house  of  Caesar. 
The  two  brothers  attacked  the  Rhaetians  and  Yindelicians  on 
different  sides,  and  having  accomplished  the  sieges  of  many 
cities  and  forts,  as  well  as  some  successful  actions  in  the  field, 
they  completely  subdued  those  nations  (though  strongly  pro- 
tected by  the  nature  of  the  country,  difficult  of  access,  abound- 
ing in  numbers,  and  of  savage  fierceness),  with  more  danger 
than  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  but  with  great  bloodshed 
on  that  of  the  enemy. 

74  XCIV.  Artavasdes,  etc.]  Than  is  bdro  «  Maiutvx  the  text.  The  words 
in  brackets  are  a  anggestion  of  Lipaina. 
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Some  time  befor^  this,  the  censorship  of  Plancus  and  Panlus 
was  spent  in  quarreling  with  each  other,  producing  neither 
honor  to  themselves  nor  advantage  to  the  public  ;  for  one  of 
them  wanted  the  requisite  capacity,  the  other  the  requisite 
character,  for  a  censor.  Paulus  could  hardly  fill  the  office ; 
and  Plancus  ought  to  have  shrunk  from  it ;  for  he  could  not 
charge  young  men,  or  hear  others  charge  them,  with  any 
crime  of  which  he  in  his  old  age  was  not  guilty. 

XCVt.  Soon  after,  the  death  of  Agrippa,  who  had  ennobled 
his  original  obscurity  by  many  honors,  and  had  advanced  so 
far  as  to  become  father-in-law  to  Nero,  whose  sons  the  em- 
peror Augustus,  being  his  own  grandsons,  had  adopted,  prefix- 
ing the  names  Oaius  and  Luci.us  to-  their  own,  brought  Nero 
into  closer  connection  with  Caesar,  for  Julia,  Caesar's  daughter, 
who  had  been  the  wife  of  Agrippa,  married  Nero.  The  war  in 
Pannonia,  which  had  commenced  in  the  consulate  of  Agrippa 
and  Marcus  Vinicius  your  grandfether,  and  which,  raging  with 
great  fury,  threatened  Italy  with  imminent  danger,  was  then 
conducted  by  Nero.  The  Pannonian  nations,  the  tribes  of  the 
Dalmatians,  the  situations  of  the  countries  and  rivers,  the  num- 
bers of  their  people  and  the  extent  of  their  strength,  the  nu- 
merous and  most  glorious  victories  gained  in  that  war  by  this 
consummate  general,  we  shall  describe  in  another  place.  Let 
this  work  preserve  its  character.  In  consequence  of  this  suc- 
cess Nero  enjoyed  the^honor  of  an  ovation. 

XCVII.  But  while  all  things  on  this  side  of  the  empire  were 
conducted  with  the  greatest  success,  a  severe  loss  was  sustained 
by  the  troops  in  Germany,  under  the  command  of  the  lieuten- 
ant-general Marcus  Lollius,  a  man  who  was  always  more  anx- 
ious to  get  money  than  to  discharge  his  duty,  and,  while  be 
carefully  concealed  his  vices,  was  extremely  profligate.  T%e 
loss  of  the  eagle  of  the  fifth  legion  called  Caesar  from  the  city 
into  GkiuL  The  change  and  management  of  the  German  war 
was  then  delegated  to  Claudius  Drusus  the  brother  of  Nero,  a 
youth  of  as  many  and  as  great  virtues  as  human  nature  can 
cherish,  or  industry  acquire  ;.  and  of  whose  genius  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  was  better  adapted  for  the  arts  of  war  or  of 
peace.  His  sweet  and  engaging  manners,  his  courteous  and 
unassuming  demeanor^^  tow^  his  friends,  are  said  to  have 

.  'A  XOYII.  UnaBsnmiiiff  demeanor]  Par  m  ixstwrnitlM,    '*  Just  estiniatioii 
of  himself." 
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been  inimitable.  The  eomeliness  6f  his  person  approached  very 
near  to  that  of  his  brother.  But,  when  he  had  conquered  a 
great  part  of  Gefmany,  after  shedding  a  profusion  of  the  blood 
of  the  inhabitants  in  various  parts,  the  cruelty  of  the  &tes 
snatched  him  from  the  world  while  he  was  consul,  and  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  The  burden  of  the  war  then  de- 
volved on  Nero,  who  executed  it  with  his  usual  valor  and  suc- 
cess; and,  carrying  his  victorious  arms  over  every  part  of 
Germany,  without  any  loss  of  the  troops  committed  to  his 
charge  (an  object  always  of  great  solicitude  with  this  com- 
mander), he  subdued  it  so  effectually  as  to  reduce  it  nearly  to 
the  state  of  a  tributary  province.  Another  triumph,  and  an- 
other consulship,  were  in  consequence  conferred  upon  him. 

XCVnL  While  the  transactions  which  we  have  mentioned 
passed  in  Pannonia  and  Grermany,  the  military  exertions  of 
Lucius  Piso,  whom  we  behold  at  present  the  mildest  guardian 
of  the  city's  safety,  suppressed  a  furious  war  that  broke  out  in 
Thrace,  where  all  the  tribes  of  the  nation  had  arisen  in  arms. 
As  lieutenant-general  to  Caesar,  he  carried  on  the  war  against 
them  for  three  years ;  and  partly  by  engagements  in  the  field, 
partly  by  taking  their  towns,  with  great  destruction  on  their 
side,  he  reduced  those  ferocious  people  to  submission  on  the 
former  terms  of  peace ;  by  which  achievement  he  restored  se- 
curity to  Asia,  and  peace  to  Macedonia.  Of  this  man,  eveiy 
one  must  think  and  acknowledge  that  his  character  is  a  com- 
position of  vigor  and  gentleness,  and  that  it  is  hard  to  find  any 
person,  either  more  fond  of  ease,  more  ready  to  tmdergo  the 
fatigue  of  business,  or  more  anxious  to  dispatch  what  is  re- 
quired of  him,  without  any  display  of  activity. 

XCIX.  Not  long  after,  Tiberius  Nero,  having  now  enjoyed 
two  consulships,  and  as  many  triumphs,  having  been  raised  to 
an  equality  with  Augustus  in  the  partnership  of  the  tribunitian 
power,  having  become  the  most  eminent  of  all  his.  countrymen 
excepting  one,  and  being  inferior  to  him  only  because  he  unshed 
to  be  so ;  the  greatest  of  commanders,  the  most  distinguished 
in  fame  and  fortune,  the  second  luminary  and  hea(^of  the  Com- 
monwealth, requested  (out  of  a  surprising,  incredible,  and  un- 
speakable effort  of  affection,  the  causes  of  which  were  after- 
ward discovered,  as  he  considered  that  Caius  Caesar  had  al- 
ready assumed  the  manly  gown,  and  that  Lucius  was  now 
grown  up  to  manhood,  and  apprehended  that  his  own  splendor 
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might  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  rising  youths),  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  his  &ther-in-law  and  step-father,  that  he  might  rest 
from  a  continual  course  of  labors,  but  without-  discovering  the 
true  reasons  for  such  a  resolution.  An  account  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  on  this  occasion,  of  the  feelings  of  indi- 
viduals, of  the  tears  shed  by  every  one  on  taking  leave  of  this 
great  man,  and  how  near  his  country  was  to  insisting  on  his 
stay,  must  be  reserved  for  my  history  at  large.  But  one  thing 
must  be  mentioned  even  in  this  hasty  narration ;  that  he  spent 
seven  years  at  Ehodes  in  such  a  manner,  that  all  proconsuls 
and  legates  going  into  the  transmarine  j^rovinces  waited  on 
him  there  widi  compliments,  lowering  their  fasces  to  him  al- 
ways even  in  his  private  character  (if  such  majesty  was  ever 
private),  and  acknowledging  his  retirement  more  to  oe  respect- 
ed than  their  high  employments. 

C.  The  whole  world  was  sensible  that  Nero  had  withdrawn 
from  the  guardianship  of  the  city.  Not  only  the  Parthians, 
renouncing  the  alliance  of  Eome,  laid  their  hands  on  Armenia ; 
but  Germany,  when  the  eyes  of  its  conqueror  were  turned 
away,  rose  up  in  rebellion.  But  in  the  city,  in  that  same  year 
(thirty  from  the  present  time),  in  which  the  emperor  Augustus, 
being  Consul  with  Caninius  "Gallus,  gratified  the  eyes  and 
minds  of  the  Roman  people,  on  occasion  of  dedicating  a  temple 
to  Mars,  with  most  magnificent  spectacles  of  gladiators  and  a 
sea-fight,  a  calamity  disgraceful  to  mention,  and  dreadfril  to 
call  to  mind,  fell  upon  his  own  house.  His  daughter  Julia^ 
utterly  regardless  of  the  dignity  of  her  father  and  husband,  in- 
dulged in  every  excess  which  a  woman  can  practice  or  allow 
at  &  instigation  of  luxury  and  libidinousness,  nieasuring  her 
license  to  be  vicious  by  the  eminence  of  her  station,  and  pro- 
nouncing every  thing  lawful  that  gratified  her  desires.  On 
this  occasion,  Julius  Antonius,^*  who  from  being  a  conspicuous 
example  of  Caesar's  mercy  libcame  a  violator  of  his  house,  was 
himself  the  avenger  of  his  own  guilt  To  this  man,  after  the 
overthrow  of  his  father,  Caesar  had  granted  not  only  life,  but  a 
priest's  office,  a  praetorship,  a  consulate,  and  the  government 
of  provinces,  and  had  even  admitted  him  to  the  closest  affinity 
by  giving  him  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  his  own  sister. 
And  Quintius  Cnspinus,  who  covered  exorbitant  wickedness 
under  a  morose  austerity  of  countenance,  with  AppiuB  Qau* 

7«  C.  Jalius  AntoniaB]  Son  of  Mark  Antony,  by  Folvia. 
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dins,  Sempronius  Gracchus,  Scipio,  and  others  of  less  note,  of 
both  orders,  suffered  only  such  punishment  as  they  would  have 
incurred  for  corrupting  any  ordinary  person's  wife;  though 
they  had  defiled  tne  daughter  of  Caesar,  and  wife  of  Nero. 
Julia  was  banished  to  the  island  [of  Pandataria],  and  thus  re- 
moved from  the  sight  of  her  country  and  her  parents ;  though, 
indeed,  her  mother  Scribonia  accompanied  her,  and  remained 
a  voluntary  sharer  in  Iter  exile. 

CI.  A  short  time  had  intervened,  when  Caius  Csesar,  after 
making  a  progress  through  other  provinces  to  inspect  their 
condition,  was  sent  to  Syria,  and  made,  on  his  way,  a  visit  to 
Tiberius  Nero,  paying  every  mark  of  respect  to  him  as  to  a 
superior;  but,  during  his  stay  in  the  province,  his  conduct 
was  so  variable  that  neither  would  abundant  matter  be  want- 
ing to  him  who  would  praise  it,  nor  a  sufficiency  to  him  who 
would  censure  it  This  noble  youth  had  an  interview  with  the 
king  of  the  Parthians  in  an  island  of  the  Euphrates,  each  hav- 
ing an  equal  number  of  attendants.  This  grand  and  memo- 
rable spectacle,  of  the  Roman  army  standing  on  one  side,  and 
the  Parthian  on  the  other,  while  the  mo^t  illustrious  heads  of 
the  greatest  empires  in  the  world  held  tlieir  meeting,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  behold,  soon  after  my  entrance  into  the  army, 
being  then  a  military  tribune.  This  rank  I  attained,  Marcus 
Vinicius,  while  serving  under  your  father  and  Publius  Silius  in 
Thrace  and  Macedonia ;  and  having  since  seen  Achaia,  Asia, 
all  the  provinces  in  the  east,  and  the  mouth  and  both  shores 
of  the  Pontic  sea,  I  now  receive  much  pleasure  from  the  recol- 
lection of  so  many  events,  places,  nations,  and  cities.  The  Par- 
thian was  first  entertained  at  a  banquet  by  Caius,  on  our  bank ; 
then  Caius  by  the  king  on  the  bank  opposite. 

CII.  On  this  occasion,  some  treacherous  schemes,  full  of 
artifice  and  deceit,  which  had  been  formed  by  Marcus  LoUius, 
whom  Augustus  had  chosen  director  of  the  youth  of  his  son, 
were  revealed  to  Caesar  by  the  Parthian  prince ;  and  they  were 
afterward  made  public  by  common  fame.  Whether  lioUius's 
death,  which  followed  in  a  few  days,  was  fortuitous  or  voluntary, 
I  have  not  discovered ;  but  the  joy,  which  people  felt  at  his  de- 
cease, was  counterbalanced  by  their  grief  for  the  loss  of  Censo- 
rinus  who  died  soon  after  in  the  same  province,  a  man  formed 
by  nature  to  captivate  the  aflfections  of  mankind.  Caius  th6n 
marched  into  Armenia,  and,  at  the  beginning,  conducted  every 
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thing  well ;  but  afterward,  in  a  conference  near  Artigera,  where 
he  had  rashly  exposed  himself,  being  severely  wounded  by  a 
man  named  Adduus,  he  became,  in  consequence,  less  active  in 
body,  and  mentally  less  capable  of  benefitmg  the  public.  He 
had  about  him,  also,  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  who  encouraged  his 
vices  by  adulation ;  for  flattery  is  always  an  attendant  on  high 
station,  and,  by  this  means,  he  was  so  far  perverted,  that  he 
wished  to  spend  his  life  in  the  most  retiifed  and  distant  comer 
of  the  globe,  rather  than  return  to  Rome.  However,  after  many 
struggles  he  consented,  and  having  reluctantly  set  out  for  Italy, 
he  fell  sick  and  died  at  a  town  in  Lycia,  which  they  call  Limyra. 
His  brother,  Lucius  Caesar,  had  died  a  year  before  at  Marseilles, 
as  he  was  going  to  Spatn. 

CIIL  But  Fortune,  though  she  had  frustrated  the  hopes  en- 
tertained of  those  illustrious  names,  had  already  restored  to  the 
republic  its  own  peculiar  safeguard.  For  before  the  death  of 
either,  Tiberius  Nero  coming  home  from  Rhodes,  in  the  consu- 
late of  Publius  Vinicius,  your  father,  had  filled  his  country  with 
incredible  joy.  Augustus  Csesar  did  not  long  hesitate  as  to  his 
adoption ;  not  having  to  seek  one  whom  he  might  elect,  but  to 
elect  him  who  was  most  worthy.  AVhat  he  had  purposed, 
therefore,  after  the  death  of  Lucius,  while  Caius  was  yet  alive, 
but  had  been  diverted  from  doing  by  the  earnest  opposition  of 
Nero,  he,  on  the  decease  cf  the  two  young  men,  determined  to 
execute ;  and  accordingly  constituted  Nero  his  partner  in  the 
tribunician  power,  thotigh  the  latter  used  many  arguments 
against  the  measure,  both  at  home  and  in  the  senate ;  and  more- 
over, in  the  consulship  of  -^ius  Catus  and  Sentius,  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  years  after  the  building  of  the  city,  twenty- 
seven  from  the  present  time,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June, 
he  adopted  him  as  his  son.  The  joy  of  that  day,  the  concourse 
of  all  ranks  of  men,  the  prayers  offered  by  people  stretching 
their  hands,  as  it  were,  up  to  heaven  itself,  and  the  hopes  then 
conceived  of  perpetual  security,  and  of  the  eternal  duration  of 
the  Roman  empirej  we  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  represent  fully 
in  our  large  work,  much  less  can  we  attempt  to  do  justice  to 
them  here.  I  must  be  content  with  observing  that  he  was  all  in 
all  to  every  one."     Then  shone  forth  to  parents  a  certain  hope 

^^  CIII.  That  he  was  all  in  all  \p  every  one]  Qiiam  in  iUo  [omnia]  omnibua 
fuervrU,  "  How  much  all  thinffs  were  in  him  for  all."  The  omnia  is  an 
msertion  of  Kranse's,  borrowed  by  him  from  lipsius's  oo^jectove,  quaim  iZZs 
omnui  omnibus /iierii. 
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of  securify  for  their  children^  to  husbands  of  provision  for  their 
wives,  to  landowners  of  retaining  their  patrimony,  and  to  all 
men,  of  safety,  quiet,  peace,  and  tranquillity ;  so  that  nothing 
further  could  be  noped,  nor  could  hope  have  a  happier  prospect 
of  fulfillment. 

CIV.  On  the  same  day  he  adopted  Marcus  Agrippa,  of  whom 
Julia  was  delivered  after  Agrippa^s  death.  But  in  the  adoption 
of  Nero  an  addition  was  made  to  the  formula  in  these  very 
words  of  Caesar :  "  This  I  do  for  the  good  of  the  Common- 
wealth." His  country  did  not  long  detain  in  the  city  the 
diampion  and  guardian  of  its  empire,  but  speedily  sent  him  into 
Germany,  where  a  most  violent  war  had  broken  out  .three  years 
before,  when  Marcus  Vinicius,  your  grandfather,  a  man  of  the 
highest  reputation,  was  governor  there,  who  had  engaged  the 
enemy  in  some  places,  and  in  others  had  made  an  bonorable 
defense;  for  which  merits  triumphal  ornaments  were  decreed 
him,  with  a  noble  inscription  reciting  his  performances.  This 
year  made  me  a  soldier  m  the  camp  of.  Tiberius  Caesar,  having 
previously  held  the  office  of  tribune.  For  shortly  after  his 
adoption,  being  sent  with  him  into  Germany  in  the  post  of 
praefect  of  cavalry,  succeeding  my  father  in  that  office,  I  was, 
for  nine  successive  years,  either  as  praefect,  or  lieutenant-general, 
a  spectator,  and,  as  &r  as  the  mediocrity  of  my  ability  allowed, 
an  assistant  in  his  glorious  achievements.  Nor  do  I  think  that 
any  human  being  can  have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  another 
spectacle  like  that  which  I  enjoyed,  when,  throughout  the  most 
populous  part  of  Italy,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  Gallic  prov- 
inces, the  people,  on  seeing  again  their  former  commander, 
who  in  merit  and  power  was  Caesar,  before  he  was  so  m  name, 
congratulated  themselves  even  more  warmly  than  they  congratu- 
lated him.  At  the  very  sight  of  him  tears  of  joy  sprung  from 
the  eyes  of  the  soldiers,  and  there  appeared  in  their  salutations 
an  unusual  degree  of  spirit,  a  kind  of  exultation,  a^ji  an  eager 
wish  to  touch  his  hand.  Nor  could  they  restrain  themselves 
from  adding,  "  General,  we  see  you,  we  once  more  receive  you 
in  safety ;''  and  again,  "  General,  I  was  with  you  in  Armenia," 
"  I  in  Khaetia,"  "  I  was  rewarded  by  you  in  Vindelicia,"  "  I  in 
Pannonia,"  "  I  in  Germany ;"  all  this  can  not  be  described  in 
words,  and  perhaps  will  scarcely  gain  belief. 

CV.  Germany  was  entered  without  delay ;  the  Caninefates, 
the  Attuarii,  the  Bructeri,  were  subdued;  the  Cherusci  were 
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agun  received  into  submission;  the  river  Visupgis,  afterwanl 
rendered  remarkable  by  a  disaster  of  our  troops,  was  crossed ; 
the  parts  beyond  it  were  penetrated ;  while  Caesar  assumed  to 
himself  all  the  most  laborious  and  dangerous  parts  of  the  war, 
employing,  in  those  which  were  attended  with  less  hazard,  the 
services  of  Sentius  Satuminus,  who  was  then  his  father's  deputy 
in  Germany ;  a  man  of  manifold  virtues,  diligent,  active,  provi- 
dent, able  to  sustain  military  duties,  as  well  as  eminently  skilled 
in  them ;  but  who,  when  business  gave  place  to  leisure,  wasted 
his  time  in  expensive  indulgences,  yet  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
might  rather  be  called  splendid  and  gay  than  luxurious  or  indo- 
lent Of  his  meritorious  and  celebrated  consulship  we  have 
already  spoken.  The  campaign  of  that  year  was  protracted  to 
the  month  of  December,  and  rewarded  our  exertions  with 
abundant  success.  His  filial  aiSection  drew  Caesar  to  Rome, 
though  the  Alps  were  rendered  almost  impassable  by  the  winter ; 
but  in  the  be^nning  of  spring  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
empire  recalled  him  to  Germany,  in  the  heart  of  which  country, 
at  the  source  of  the  river  Lupia,'*  the  general  at  his  departure 
had  fixed  his  winter  quarters. 

CVI.  Good  gods!  For  how  large  a  volume  did -we  achieve 
sufiicient  exploits  in  the  following  summer,  under  the  command 
of  Tiberius  Csesar!  The  whole  extent  of  Germany  was 
traversed  by  our  army;  nations  were  conquered  that  were 
almost  unknown  to  us  even  in  name.  The  tribes  of  the  Cau- 
chians  were  reduced  to  submission ;  all  their  youth,  infinite  in 
number,  gigantic  in  size,  strongly  guarded  by  the  nature  of  the 
country,  delivered  up  their  weapons,  and,  with  their  leaders, 
surrounded  by  troops  of  our  soldiers  glittering  in  arms,  pros- 
trated themselves  before  the  general's  tribunal.  The  Longobardi, 
a  nation  exceeding  even  the  Germans  in  fierceness,  were  crushed. 
In  fine,  what  had  never  before  been  hoped,  much  less  attempted, 
the  Roman  army  carried  its  standards  to  the  distance  of  four 
hundred  miles  from  the  Rhine,  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  which  flows 
along  the  borders  of  the  Semnones  and  Hermunduri ;  and,  by 
singular  good  fortune,  the  care  of  the  general,  and  a  proper 
attention  to  the  seasons,  a  fleet  which  had  sailed  round  the  bays 
of  the  Ocean,  came  from  a  sea,  previously  unheard  of  and  un- 
known, up  the  Elbe  to  the  same  place,  and,  crowned  with  vic- 

'8  CV.  LtipiBi  Now  called  lAfpe;  a  river  of  Westpludia,  riaing  in  the 
biahoprio  of  jPaderbom,  and  mnmng  iato  the  Khine  near  WeaeL 
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tory  over  many  nations,  and  supplied  with  a  vast  abundance  of 
all  things,  joined  Csesar  and  his  army. 

CVn.  I  can  not  forbear  inserting  the  following  incident, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  it,  among  affairs  of  so  much  greater 
magnitude.  While  we  were  encamped  on  the  hither  bank  of 
the  last-mentioned,  river,  and  while  the  farther  bank  glittered 
with  the  armor  of  the  enemy's  troops,  who,  be  it  observed, 
always  drew  back  at  the  least  movement  of  our  ships,  one  of 
the  barbarians,  far  advanced  in  years,  of  extraordinary  stature, 
and,  as  his  dress  indicated,  of  the  highest  dignity,  embarked  in 
a  canoe  formed  of  a  tree  hollowed  out,  such  as  is  common 
among  those  nations;  and,  managing  this  vessel  alone,  he 
advanced  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  stream,  requesting  to  be 
allowed,  without  danger  to  himself^  to  land  on  the  bank  which 
we  occupied  with  our  army,  and  to  see  Caesar.  This  request 
was  granted.  Having  then  brought  his  canoe  to  the  shore,  and 
contemplated  Caesar  a  long  time  in  silence,  he  said,  "  Our  young 
men  are  certainly  mad;  they  worship  your  divinity  in  your 
absence;  yet,  in  your  presence,  choose  rather  to  dread  your 
arms;  than  to  trust  your  faith.  For  my  part,  Caesar,  I  have  this 
day,  by  your  permission  and  fevor,  seen  the  gods,  of  whom  I 
had  before  only  heard,  and  I  never  in  my  life  either  wished  for, 
or  experienced  a  day  of  greater  happiness."  Then,  having 
obtained  leave  to  touch  his  hand,  he  re-embarked  in  his  little 
vessel,  and  continually  looking*  back  at  Caesar,  sailed  away  to 
the  ban'k  occupied  by  his  countrymen.  Victorious  over  every 
nation  and  place  that  he  had  approached,  Caesar,  with  his  army 
safe  and  unimpaired,  for  it  had  been  only  once  attacked,  and 
then  by  a  stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  with  great 
loss  to  themselves,  led  back  his  legions  to  winter  quarters,  and 
returned  to  Rome  with  as  much  haste  as  he  had  used  in  the 
preceding  year. 

CVHL  Nothing  now  remained  to  be  conquered  in  Germany, 
except  the  nation  of  the  Marcomanni,  who,  under  the  command 
of  Maroboduus,  had  forsaken  her  original  abode,  and  having  re- 
tired into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  now  dwelt  in  plains 
surrounded  by  the  Hercynian  forest  No  haste  could  be  an  ex- 
cuse for  passing  this  chieftain  without  notice.  Maroboduus  was 
of  distinguished  birth,  of  great  bodily  strength,  of  a  bold,  daring 
spirit,  and  though  a  barbarian  by  birth,  was  no  barbarian  in 
imderstanding.     He  held  a  sovereignty  over  his  nation,  not 
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gained  by  pftrty  Btruggles  or  by  ohaace,  nor  variable  at  ibe  will 
of  bis  subjects,  but  steady  and  firmly  established ;  and,  animat- 
ed by  a  kingly  spirit,  be  determined  to  lead  away  his  people 
£Eir  from  the  Romans,  and  ta  proceed  to  some  place,  where,  be- 
ing beyond  the  reach  of  more  powerful  arms,  he  might  render 
his  own  supreme. 

CIX.  Accordingly,  having  taken  possession  of  the  country 
above  mentioned,  he  brought  all  the  neighboring  tribea  under 
his  dominion,  either  by  force,  or  by  terms  of  agreement  He 
had  a  guard  for  the  protection  of  his  person ;  and  his  aErmy  be- 
ing brought,  by  continual  practice,  to  a  close  res^nblauce  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Romans,  b^  advanced  his  power  to  osuch  a 
height  as  to  become  formidable  even  to  our  empire.  Toward 
the  Romany  he  so  conducted  himself,  that,  though  he  did  not 
attack  us,  he  plainly  showed,  that  if  he  should  be  attacked,  he 
had  abundance  of  strength  and  inclination  to  make  resistance. 
The  embassadors,  whom  he  sent  to  the  CsBsars,  sometimes  pre- 
sented his  respects,  as  if  he  were  their  humble  suppliant,  and 
sometimes  spoke  for  him  as  their  equal.  For  nations  and  indi- 
viduals revolting  from  us,  there  was  with  him  a  safe  refuge ; 
and  he  acted  the  part,  wholly  or  with  but  little  dissimulation, 
of  a  rival.  His  army,  which  he  had  raised  to  seventy  thousand 
foot,  and  four  thousand  horse,  he  prepared,  by  constant  exercise 
in  warfare  against  his  neighbors,  for  nK>re  important  business 
than  he  had  then  in  hand.  He  was  formidable  likewise  on  this 
account,  that  having  Germany  on  his  left  and  front,  Pannonia 
on  the  right,  and  Noricum  at  the  back  of  his  territory,  he  was 
dreaded  by  them  all,  as  being  always  ready  to  attack  than. 
Nor  did  he  allow  Italy  to  be  unconcerned  at  the  growth  of  his 
power ;  for  the  frontier  of  his  dominions  was  distant  little  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  from  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  which 
form  the  boundary  of  Italy.  This  man  and  his  country,  Tiberius 
Cffisar  resolved  to  attack  in  the  following  year,  on  difieient 
sides.  Sentius  Satuminua  was  accordingly  directed,  after  cut- 
ting a  passage  through  the  Hercynian  forest,  to  nuuch  his  le- 
gions through  the  Catti  to  Boiohoemum  (so  the  country  of  Maro- 
boduus  is  called),  and  Caesar  himself  proceeded  to  lead  Uie  army, 
which  was  then  serving  in  Dlyricum  against  the  Maroomanni, 
by  the  way  of  Camuntum,  the  nearest  j^aoe  in  the  kingdom  ol 
Noricum  on  that  side.  • 

CX  Fortune  sometimes  frustrates,  aometames  retaids,  the 
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pmrpofles  of  men.  GsBsar  had  already  prepared  winter  quarters 
on  the  Danube,  had  brought  his  army  within  five  day's  march 
of  the  enemy's  frontier,  and  had  ordered  Satuminus  to  bring 
up  his  forces  (which  were  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  from  the 
enemy,  and  were  ready  to  form  a  junction  with  Caesar  in  a  few 
days,  at  the  place  already  mentioned^'),  when  the  whole  of 
Pannonia,  which  had  become  impatient  of  control  from  long 
enjoyment  of  peace,  and  Dalmatia,  now  grown  up  to  full 
strength,  havine  drawn  into  a  confederacy  all  the  nations  of 
that  region,  to<»:  up  arms  in  concert  The  commands  of  neces- 
sity were  consequently  preferred  to  the  call  of  glory ;  for  it  was 
not  thought  safe  to  keep  the  army  at  such  a  distance  in  the  in- 
terior country,  and  leave  Italy  open  to  an  enemy  so  near  it.  Of 
the  states  and  nations  which  rose  in  insurrection,  the  number 
of  men  amounted  to  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  ;■  two 
hundred  thousand  foot  were  assembled,  well  appointed  with 
arms,  and  nine  thousand  hone.  Of  this  immense  multitude, 
commanded  by  very  active  and  able  leaders^  one  part  was  in- 
tended to  march  against  Italy,  which  joins  their  country  at  the 
confines  of  Nauportum  and  Tergeste ;  another  part  had  already 
made  an  irruption  into  Macedonia,  and  a  third  was  appointed  to 
guard  their  own  countries.  The  chief  command  was  vested  in 
three  leaders,  the  two  Batones  and  Pinnes.  With  regard  to 
the  Pannonians,  they  had  all  some  knowledge,  not  only  of  the 
discipline,  but  also  of  the  language  of  the  l^mans ;  and  most 
of  them  understood  something  of  letters,  and  were  no  strangers 
to  exercise  of  the  mind.  No  other  nation  ever  entered  on  war 
so  soon  after  resolving  on  it^  or  so  speedily  put  its  determina- 
tions in  execution.  >  Roman  citizens  were  murdered,  traders 
slain,  and,  in  that  quarter  of  the  country  most  remote  from  the 
general,  a  vast  number  of  soldiers"'  cut  off.  All  Macedonia  was 
reduced  by  their  -arms,  and  every  thing  in  every  part  wasted 
with  fire  and  sword.  So  powerful,  indeed,  were  the  apprehen- 
sions excited  by  this  war,  that  they  shook  and  alarmed  even  the 
steady  mind  of  Augustas  Ciesar,  strengthened  as  it  was  by  ex- 
perience in  wars  of  such  magnitude. 

7»  ex.  At  the  place  already  menUcmed]  /i»  pradieto  loeo.  Apparently 
Camiintam,  o.  109,^ 

M  A  vaat  number  of  soldiers]  Mof^nut  num$nuvtxiUariorum,  What  the 
TflCPiffffrii  were,  is  not  qnite  certain.  Emeati,  in  hia  Ezcnrsua  on  the  aub* 
jeoty  anlqoined  to  Tadraa'a  Hiatoiy,  thinks  that  they  were  Utwtsty  and  the 
sameastoeAaite^i. 
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CXL  TrodpA  were  occoidiB^  lened ;  all  the  yettenaift  wore 
•vorj  where  called  out ;  and  not  JOtHy  men^  but  vqkuoi,  wefe 
compelled  to  fiiniish  £raedm8n  for  soldiers^  in  proportion  to 
their  income*  The  prince  waa  heard  to  cay  in  the  BenaU^lhaty 
vnlew  they  were  on  their  gnard^  the  enemy  might  Ia  ten  d^jB 
come  witiun  sight  of  the  city  of  Bome»  Ike  services  of  Boinan 
senaton  and  kmghts  were  required^  according  to  tibeir  pconuBear 
in  support  of  the  war.  But  all  these  pr^arationa  we  afaoidd 
have  made  in  vain^  had  there  been  no  one  to  direct.  The  Crom* 
monweaith,  therefore,  requested  of  Augustas  to  give  the  com« 
mand  in  tluit  war  to  Tiberius,'  as  their  best  delbukr. 

In  this  war,  Hkewise,  my  humble  ability  found,  a  post  o€hon* 
oraUe  employment.  After  completing  my  service  in  the  caval* 
ry,  and  being  appointed  qu8est<M*,  and,  thoughf  not  yet  a  senator^ 
set  on  an  equal  rooting  with  seootots,  and  witht  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  elect,'^  I  led  from  the  city  a  detachment  of  the  amy, 
jhtroBted  to  me  by  Augustus,^  to  jo&t  his  son.  Then^  in  my 
qnsftstorship,**  having  given  up  my  cluaioe  of  *a  piovincev  I  "^ 
sent  by  Angostus  as  nis  legate  to  his.  son^  and  what  pre  " 
armies  of  the  enemy  did  we  behold^^  in  ti^t  fint  year ! 
opportmntiesdid  we  improve,  through  the  wisdom  of  our  leadei^ 
so  as  to  exhaust  tiie  imy  of  their  whole  ibroe  hy  dividing^st ! 
With  what  attention''  to  the  cenvenienee  of  the  men  did  we 
see  business  managed,  under  the  orders  of  the  commandtf! 
With  what  wisdom  were  the  winter  quarters  regulated  !  How 
laboriously  was  the  enemy  surmunded  with  guardsr  of  our  ti^ops^ 
so  that  they  might  not  make  their  way  oat,  but,  destitBte  of 
providons,  and  ra^ng  in  their  confinement^  might  waste  their 
spirit  and  their  strength  I 

CXJL,  An  exploit  of  Messalinns,  in  ^e  first  campaign,  of  this 

M  CXI.  "WitK  the  tiibtiries  hf  the  people  elcoQ  Pm^tutUf  frOunAMu, 
Aooording  to  Iipsiiii,the.  tribones  of  the  people  were  at  this  pwiod  daoBm 
only  from  the  seiiators.  If  bo,  eotzi^  partieow:  fayor  was  ehown  to  Velleiu 
on  this  occasion,  allowing'  him,  thoogh  not  yet  a  senator,  to  stand  on  an 
eqttaHty  with  the  tribones* 


tt  In  my  qoMstorship,  etc.]  After  takingr  the  detachmsnt  of  the  Axmyinto 
Gennany,  says  Eraiise,  Velleinss "      " ^  ^    *. 


Taeems  to  have  retanked  to  Kome  to  ento- 
npoD  hift  qnffifltorship ;  and  then,  daring  the  time  that  he  held  that  effice, 
to  have,  heen^gaan  dispatched  to  GemwiQr  by  Angostns  Sn  the  qmility  ef 
le^te,  without  waiting  to  take  a  province  at  the  expixatien  of  "tiui  qnaator* 

<»  Bid  we  hehold]  Vidiimu»    Kranse^s  text  hss  fkdkmtry  u  eonjeetaFS  of 
Heinsins.    Barman  holds  to  indimu«t  aa  savoring  less  of  boastftihien. 
•^  With  what  attention,  etc.}  l^he  text  is  heremotilatedai&d^lMeiiie. 
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war,  hi^pyin  the  iamie,  tm  well  as  resolute  in  tke  effort,  demrfea 
to  be  recorded.  This  man,  more  noble  in  spirit  than  even 
in  birth,  most  worthy  of  having  Corvinus  for  his  father,  and 
of  leaving  his  surname  to  his  brother  Cotta,  being  appointed 
to  command  in  IDyricmn,  and,  in  a  sudden  insurrection,  being 
surrounded  by  an  army  of  the  enemy,  and  having  with  him 
only  the  twentieth  legion,  which  had  then  but  half  its  complex 
ment  of  men,  routed  and  put  to  fight  a  force  of  twenty  thous- 
and ;  an  acluevement  for  which  he  was  honored  with  tnumphal 
decorations. 

So  little  confidence  had  the  barbarians  in  their  numbers,  and 
so  little  reliance  in  their  strength,  that  wherever  Caesar  appear* 
ed  they  could  not  be  svre  of  making  any  effectual  effort  i^ainst 
him.  The  division  of  their  army  oj^KMsed  to  him,  being  cut  off 
from  provisions  at  our  pleasure  or  convenience,  tasd  reduced  to 
mort^  &mine,  and  neiuer  daring  to  withstand  ns  when  we  as* 
sailed  them;  nor  to  engage  with  ns  when  we  offered  battle  and 
drew  up  in  line  before  them,  took  post  at  last  on  Mount  Claudius, 
and  protected  themselves  with  a  fortification.  But  another  di- 
vkion,  which  had  poured  out  to  meet  an  army  brought  from  the 
transmarine  provinces  by  Aulus  Cadcina  and  Plautius  Silvanus, 
both  of  whom  had  been  consuls,  surrounding  five  of  our  legions, 
with  the  auxiliarytrpops  and  royal  cavalry  (for  Rhsemetalces, 
king  of  Thrace,  nad  joined  these  two  generals,  bringing  a  large 
body  of  Thracians  to  assi$t  in  the  war),  gave  them  sudi  a  blow 
as  h»d  nearly  proved  fatal  to  them  all.  The  king's  cavalry  was 
routed ;  the  horse  of  the  allies  put  to  flight ;  the  cohorts  were 
fonsed  to  retreat ;  and  even  at  the  standards  of  the  legions^^ 
some  confui^on  took  place.  But  the  courage  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  on  that  occasion,  gained  them  more  honor  than  they 
left  to  their  officers,  who,  widely  differing  from  the  practice  of 
the  oommander-4n-chie^  found  themselves  in  tbe  midst  of  the 
enemy,  before  they  had  ascertained  from  iJi^r  ecottts  in  which 
direction  they  lay.  In  this  perilous  emergency  (when  some  of 
the  military  tribunes  were  slain,  with  one  pre&ct  of  the  camp^ 
and  some  prefects  of  the  cohorts,  the  centurions,  also,  not  hav- 
ing escaped,  for  some  of  the  first  rank  were  killed),  the  legions, 
encouraging  one  another,  made  a  charge  upon  the  enemy,  and, 

»  CXII.  At  the  Btandards  of  the  legions]  Amtd  siffna^'4effum>um.  Kntui 
in  Ernesti's  BeiiM  of  vtxUlarii  f    Bee  note  on  o.  110. 
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not  content  imih  standing  their  ground  against  them,  broke 
their  line,  and  gained  an  unexpected  victory. 

About  this  time,  Agrippa,  who  had  been  adopted  by  his 
natural  grandfather,  on  the  same  day  with  Tiberius,  and  had  in 
the  two  last  years  begun  to  discover  his  real  character,  plunging 
into  profligacy  with  extraordinary  depravity  of  mind  and  feeing, 
alienated  from  himself  the  affection  of  his  father  by  adoption, 
who  was  also  his  grandfather ;"  and  soon  after,  sinking  every 
day  deeper  into  vice,  he  met  an  end  suitable  to  the  ma^iess  of 
his  conduct 

nxiii-  You  may  now,  Marcus  Vinicius,  conceive  Caesar  as 
great  in  the  character  of  a  leader  in  war,  as  you  see  him  in  that 
of  a  prince  in  peace.  When  he  had  united  his  forces,  those 
under  his  immediate  command,  and  those  who  had  joined  him 
as  auxiliaries,  and  had  brought  into  one  camp  ten  legions,  more 
than  seventy  auxiliary  cohorts,  fourteen  squadrons  of  horse, 
more  than  ten  thousand  veterans,  a  great  number  of  volunteers, 
and  the  numerous  cavalry  of  the  king  (in  short,  so  great  an 
army,  as  had  never  been  seen  in  one  place  since  the  civil  wars), 
every  one  was  rejoiced  at  the  sight,  feeling  the  utmost  confldence 
of  success  from  their  numbers.  But  the  general,  the  best  judge 
of  his  own  proceedings,  preferring  the  advantageous  to  the 
showy,  and,  as  I  always  saw  him  act  in  every  war,  pursuing  what 
was  eligible  in  itself,  not  what  was  generally  recommended, 
having  allowed  the  army  that  had  jomed  him  to  rest  a  few 
days,  to  recruit  the  strength  of  the  men  after  their  march,  and 
having  decided  that  it  rendered  his  force  too  large  to  be  kept 
in  order,  and  too  unwieldy  to  be  properly  managed,  he  resolved 
to  send  it  away ;  and,  after  accompanying  it  through  a  long  and 
most  fritiguing  march,  the  difficulty  of  which  can  hardly  be 
described  (in  order  that  as  none  would  venture  to  attack  the 
whole,  so  the  whole,  each  nation  from  apprehension  for  its  own 
territories,  might  abstain  from  attacking  either  of  the  parties  on 
their  separation),  he  sent  it  back  to  the  parts  from  which  it 
came,  and  returning  himself  to  Siscia,"'  in  the  beginning  of  a 
very  severe  winter,  appointed  lieutenant-generals,  of  whom  I 
was  one,  to  command  the  several  divisions  in  winter  quarters. 

8«  Agrippa]  See  c;  104,  mU. 

87  A^  nis  grand&ther]  An  inadvertent  repetition;  '* natural  grand- 
&th6r'*  oocurrin^  above. 

1^  CXIII.  Siacia]  In  Pannonia,  now  Siaseok,  at  the  oonfluenoe  of  the  Save 
and  Golapis. 
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CXlV.  His  conduct  was  truly  amazing,  not  ostentatious,  but 
distinguished  by  real  and  solid  virtue  and  usefulness,  most 
delightful  to  experience,  most  exemplary  in  its  -humanity. 
During  the  whole  time  of  the  German  and  Pannonian  wars,  not 
one  of  us,  or  of  those  who  preceded  or  followed  our  steps,  was 
at  any  time  sick,  but  his  recovery  and  health  were  promoted  by 
Caesar  with  as  much  care,  as  if  his  thoughts,  which  were  obliged 
to  attend  to  such  an  infinite  variety  of  laborious  business,  had 
no  employment  but  this  alone.  There  was  a  carriage  kept  al- 
ways in  readiness  for  such  as  wanted  it,  and  a  litter  tor  general 
use,  of  which  I,  as  well  as  others,  experienced  the  benefit, 
liiysicians,  too,  proper  kinds  of  food,  and  the  warm  bath,  in- 
troduced for  that  sole  purpose,  contributed  to  the  health  of  all. 
Houses  and  domestics,  indeed,  were  wanting,  but  no  accommoda- 
tion that  could  either  be  afforded  or  desired  in  them.  To  this 
I  shall  add  what  every  one,  who  was  present  on  the  occasions, 
will  readily  acknowledge  to  be  true,  as  well  as  the  other  circum- 
stances that  I  have  mentioned.  The  general  alone .  always 
traveled  on  horseback ;"'  he  alone,  with  those  whom  he  invited 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  campiaigns,  sat  at  meals.*^ 
To  such  as  forbore  to  follow  this  strict  mode  of  living,  he  was 
very  indulgent,  provided  they  did  no  harm  by  their  extonple; 
he  frequently  admonished  and  reproved,  very  rarely  punished ; 
acting  a  middle  part,  dissembhng  his  knowledge  of  most  &ults, 
and  preventing  tJie  commission  of  others.  The  winter  contrib- 
uted much  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion.  In  the  following 
smnmer,  all  Pannonia  begged  for  peace;  so  that  the  remains  of 
war  were  confined  to  Dabaatia.  So  many  thousands  of  brave 
men  who  had  lately  threatened  Italy  with  slavery,  surrendering 
their  arms  (which  tney  had  employed  at  a  river  called  Bathinus),'* 
and  prostrating  themselves  at  the  knees  of  Csesar,  together  with 
Bato  and  Pines,  leaders  of  high  reputation,  one  captive,  the 
other  submitting,  formed  a  scene  which  I  hope  to  describe  at 
large  in  my  regular  history.  In  autumn,  the  victorious  army 
was  led  back  into  winter-quarters ;  and  the  command  in  chief 
of  all  the  troops  was  given  by  0»sar  to  Marcus  Lepidus,  a  man 
in  fame  and  fortune  nearest  to  the  Csesars ;  and  every  one,  the 

»•  CXrV.  On  horseback]  "  Not  ia  any  carriage,  op  lectica,^^  Buhnken. 

»o  Sat  at  meals]  OxnavU  sedens.    Not  reclining  on  a  couch. 

•1  Bathinns]  As  this  name  for  a  river  occurs  in  no  other  writer,  Kranse 
fiuggests  that  we  should  read  Baoontius,  now  Bosset,  a  river  mmung  into 
theSave. 
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longer  and  better  he  knows  and  becomes  aequauited  wiUi  hkn, 
the  more  he  loves  and  admires  him,  and  acknowledges  him  to 
be  a  credit  to  the  great  names  from  which  he  is  descended. 

€Xy<  Cffisar  now  tamed  his  thoughts  and  arms  to  the 
remaining:  part  of  ike  war  in  Daimatia ;  in  which  connti^,  haw 
useful  an  assistant  and  lieutenimt-general  he  found  in  my 
brother,  Magins  Oelear  Yelleianua,  is  testified  by  his  own  and  hiis 
Other's  declaration ;  and  the  record  of  the  high  honOTs  con* 
ferred  on  him  by  Gssar  at  his  triumpfa,  confirms  it  In  the 
beginning  of  the  simmier,  Ijepidas,  having  drawn  out  the  anny 
from  winter  quarters,  and  making  his  way  to  join  his  general 
Tiberius,  through  nations  unimpaired  in  strength,  still  firee  from 
the.  calamities  of  war,  and,  in  consequence,  danng  and  ferodous, 
he  succeeded,  after  struggling  with  the  difficulty  of  the  passes, 
and  the  force  of  the  enemy,  and  making  great  havoc  of  those 
who  opposed  him,  cutting  down  their  com,  buroing  their  houses^ 
and  slaughtering  their  men,  in  reaching  the  quarters  of  Csosar, 
before  whom  he  appeared  exulting  with  victory  and  laden  with 
spoil.  In  reward  for  these  services,  which,  if  performed  on  his 
own  account,  would  have  entitled  him  to  a  triumph,  he  was 
honored  with  triumphal  decorations ;  the  will  of  the  aenate  con- 
curring with  the  judgment  of  th^  princes.  That  summer 
brought  this  important  war  to  a  conclusion,  for  the  Penistae 
and  Desitiates  of  Daimatia,  notwith^anding  that  they  .were  al- 
most impregnably  secured  by  their  mountainous  countries,  by 
the  fierceness  of  their  temper,  by  their  surprising  military  sktU, 
and  more  especiaUy  by  the  narrow  passes  of  their  forests,  were 
at  length,  after  hekng  brought  to  the  utmost  extremities,  reduoed 
to  quiet,  not  by  the  orders,  but  by  the  arms  and  personal  exer- 
tions, of  Caesar  himself.  In  all  this  great  war  in  Germany,  I 
could  observe  nothing  more  noble,  nothing  more  deserving"  of 
admiration,  than  that  the  general  never  tiiought  any  opportur 
nity  of  success  so  attractive  as  to  justify  a  squanderii^  of  the 
lives  of  his  soldiers;  he  ever  judged  the  safest  means  the  most 
honorable,  and  preferred  the  approbation  of  his  conscience  to 
the  acquisition  of  fame ;  nor  were  the  counsels  of  the  general 
ever  swayed  by  the  feelings  of  the  army,  but  the  army  was 
always  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  the  general. 

CXVI.  In  the  Dalmatian  war,  Germanicus,  being^  sent  for- 
ward into  various  places  of  difficulty  and  danger,  exhimted  great 
proofe  of  cowage ;  and  Vibius  Postumus,  who  had  been  cosSml, 
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flild  w«»  fo^enMt  of  Didtturtlii,  oiytaoned,  bf  Im  activity  and 
diligeace  ia  Ihe  eerace,  the  difltiaelioa  of  triumphal  deoorationB  ; 
vb^  honor,  a  few  yeavsb^re,  FnMienus  and  CoesiUy  men 
CfMUKslbbA  for  oertain  vhtues  of  oppoate  Unds,  had  attained  in 
AMosh  Bat  Oossuft  converted  this  testimony  of  hia  aticoess  into 
a  flamadM  ibr  hk  son/'  a  yoath  iormei  by  nature  aa  a  pattern 
cf  evdff  vktaa  Ludaa  Apronina,  who  ahaied  in  the  actions  of 
PostamnSi  metited,  by  his  4eK0dllent  conduct  i]»  that  service, 
&080  honors  vhich= he  afterward  obtained.  I  wish  that  it  were 
net|^rored  by  more  femarkablc  instances  howmach  Fortune 
rales  in  oveiy  thing;  bat  in  cases  of  tins  idnd  her  power  may  he 
abnndantiy  TOeognized  hr  J^va  Lanua,  a  man  of  primitive 
manners,  who  always  tempered  with  humanity  the  aeverily  of 
old  times,  fitiled,  after  ^schai^ng  the  most  bonoraUe  employ- 
moiti  in  Oermaay,  Illyrieum,  and  Africa^  not  of  deserving,  but 
of  an  oppoftomty  of  obtididng  triumphal  honors.  Aulus 
licinios  Nerva  Silianos,  too,  son  of  Publiiis  SiUus,  a  man  whom 
not  even  those  who  knew  him  could  aofficientiy  admire,  was 
prematurely  snatched  away  by  &it€{  (all  the  hopes  of  an  excel- 
lent citizen'  and  most  upright  •commander  being  cut  off),  and 
prevei^ted  f^m  efnjoying  th^  fhiit  of  the  prince's  distinguished 
friendship,  and  f^om  attaining  a  height  of  exnhation  as  lofty  as 
that  of  his  father.  If  any  one  shaO  say  that  I  looked  for  a 
p^ace  for  mentioning  these  men,  he  will  but  chinge  me  with 
what  r  readily  admit ;  for  candidly  to  do  justice,  without,  ex* 
ceeding  tiie  truth,  is  no  subject  of  accusation  in  the  eyes  4fi  the 
right-minded. 

CXYIL  Caesar  had  but  just  concluded  the  war  in  Pannonia 
and  Dalmatia,  when,  within  five  days  after  the  final  termination 
of  it,  mournful  news  [arrived]"  fixMn  Germany ;  that  Varus  was 
killed,  thi^e  l^ions  cut  to  pieces,  as  many  troops  of  cavalry, 
and  six  cohorts;  the  only  favor  allowed  to  us  by  Fortune  being, 
that  fthis  calamity  did  not  happen]  while  the  C(Mnmander-in- 
chiefs  was  atiU  engaged  [in  the  Dalmatic  war,  when  the  rebel- 
lious Gfermans  might  have  farmed  a  junction  with  the  enemy 
in  that  country].  But  the  ocoa»on,  and  the  character  of  the 
leader,  demand  some  attention.  Quintilius  Varus  was  bom  of 
a  noble  rather  than  illustrious  family,  was  of  a  mild  disposition, 

»•  CX VL  A  snmame  for  liis  son]  He  left  to  his  son  the  samame  GcbIu- 
licuA,  

••  'CXm.  Anired]  The  Terh  is  irantSng  m  the  or^nnal,  as  -well  as  the 
vorda  inclosed  in  braeketa  below,  whieh  are  anggeated  oy  Yosains. 
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of  sedate  xnanners,  and^  being  somewhat  iiid<dent  aa  well  ii^ 
body  as  in  mind,  was  more  aecustomed  to  ease  in  a  camp  than 
to  action  in  the  field*  How  fiur  he  was  from  despising  nuMiej, 
Syria,  of  which  he  had  been  governor,  afforded  proof;  for,  going 
a  poor  man  into  that  rich  province,  he  became  a  rich  man,  and 
left  it  a  poor  province.  Being  appointed  commander  of  the 
army  in  Germany,  he  imagined  £at  toe  inhabitants  had  nothing 
human  bat  the  voice'^  and  limbs,  and  that  men  who  could  not 
be  tamed  by  the  sword,  mi^ht  be  civilized  by  kw.  With  this 
notion,  having  marched  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  as  if 
among  people  who  delighted  in  the  sweets  of  peace,  he  spent 
the  summer  in  deciding  conUroversies,  and  ordering  the  plead- 
ings before  a  tribunaL 

CXVIIL  But  those  people,  though  a  person  unacquainted 
with  them  would  hardly  beHeve  it,  are,  while  extremely  savage, 
exquisitely  artful,  a  race,  indeed,  formed  by  nature  for  dec^t; 
and,  accordingly,  by  introducing  fictitious  disputes  one  aflber 
another,  by  sometimes  prosecuting  each  other  for  pretended 
injuries,  and  then  returning  than&  for  the  decision  of  these 
suits  by  Bonian  equity,  for  the  civilization  of  their  barbarous 
state  by  this  new  system,  and  for  the  terminati(»i  by  law  of 
disputes  whidbi  used  to  be  determined  by  arms,  the^  at  length 
lulled  Quintilius  into  such  a  perfect  feelii^  of  secunty,  that  he 
fimcied  himself  a  city  praetor  dispensing  justice  in  the  fomm, 
instead  of  the  commander  of  an  army  in  the  middle  of  Ger- 
many. It  was  at  this  time  that  a  youtii  of  illustrious  birth,  the 
son  of  Segimer,  priDce  of  that  nation,  named  Arminius,  brave 
in  action,  quick  in  apprehension,  and  of  activity  of  mind  fiur 
beyond  the  state  of  barbarism,  showing  in  his  eyes  and  coun- 
tenance the  ardor  of  his  feelings  (a  youth  who  had  constantly 
accompanied  our  army  in  the  farmer  war,  and  had  obtained 
the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  and  the  rank  of  a  knight), 
took  advantage  of  the  general's  indolence  to  perpetrate  an  act 
of  atrocity,  not  unwisely  judging  that  no  man  is  more  easily 
cut  off  than  he  who  feels  no  fear,  and  that  security  is  very  fre- 
quently the  commencement  of  calamity.  He  communicated 
his  thoughts  at  first  to  a  few,  and  afterward  to  more,  stating  to 
them,  and  assuring  them,  that  the  Bomana  noight  be  cut  off  by 
surprise ;  he  then  proceeded  to  add  action  to  resolution,  and 

M  Nothiag  hnman  but  the  voice,  etc]  ^^He  thought  them  mevfr'brate^ 
and  therefore  widertook  their  trKUsionoatioa  into  xneiu'*  JSrattMs 
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ixed  a  time  &>r  carrying  a  plot  into  effect  Notice  of  his 
intention  was  given  to  Varus  by  Segestes,  a  man  of  that  nation, 
worthy  of  credit,  and  of  high  rank ;  but  fate  was  not  to  be 
opposed  by  warnings,  and  had  already  darkened  the  mental 
vifflon  of  the  Roman  general.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  nature  of 
things,  that,  in  genei^,  when  the  gods'*  design  to  reverse  a 
man  s  good  fortune,  they  perplex  lus  thoughts,  and,  what  is 
most  distressing,  make  it  appear  that  his  sufferings  happen  to 
him  through  his  own  £fiult,  so  that  accident  is  laid  to  the 
account  of  guilt.  Varus  refused  to  credit  the  information, 
asserting  that  he  felt  a  trust  in  the  good-will  of  the  people,  pro- 
portioned to  his  kindness  toward  them.  However,  after  this 
first  premonition,  there  was  no  time  left  for  a  seccmd. 

CXIX.  The  circumstances  of  this  most  dreadful  calamity, 
than  which  none  more  grievous  ever  befell  the  Romans  in  a 
foreign  country,  sincd  the  destruction  of  Orassus  in  Parthia,  I 
will  endeavor  to  relate  in  my  larger  history,  as  has  been  done 
by  others.  At  present  we  can  only  lament  the  whole.  An 
army  unrivaled  in  bravery,  the  flower  of  the  Roman  troops  in 
discipline,  vigor,  and  experience  in  war,  was  brought,  through 
the  supineness  of  its  leader,  the  perfidy  of  the  enemy,  and  me 
cruelty  of  Fortune^into  a  situation  utterly  desperate  (in  which 
not  even  an  opportunity  was  allowed  the  men  of  extricating 
themselves  by  fighting,  as  they  wished,  some  being  even  severely 
punished  by  the  general,  for  using  Roman  arms  with  Roman 
spirit),  aiid>  hemmed  in  by  woods,  lakes,  and  bodies  of  the 
enemy  in  ambush,  was  entirely  cut  off  by  those  foes  wh(Mn 
Hiey  nad  ever  before  slaughtered  like  cattle,  and  of  whose  life 
and  death  the  mercy  or  severity  of  the  Romans  had  always 
been  the  arbitrator.  The' leader  showed  some  spirit  in  dying, 
though  none  in  fighting ;  fi»r,  imitating  the  example  of  lus 
&ther  and  grand£Etther,  he  ran  himself  though  with  his  sword. 
Of  two  prefects  of  the  camp,  Lucius  £^us  gave  as  honorable 
an  example  of  valor  as  Ceionius  gave  of  baseness ;  for,  after  the- 
sword  had  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  Ceionius 
advised  a  surrender,  choosing  to  die  by  the  hand  of  an  execu- 
tioner rather  than  in  battle.  Numonius  Vala,  a  lieutenant- 
general  under  Varus,  who  in  other  cases  conducted  himself  as 
a  modest  and  weU-meaning  man,  was,  on  this  occasion  guilty 

••  CXVm.  When  the  go6&,  etc.]  A  repetition  of  the  eentimeiit  «t  the  end 
of  c.  57. 
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of  abominable  tieaeherf;  for,  learingr  the  infimtry  ntioovered 
by  the  cavalry,  he  fled  with  the  horse  of  the  aHied,  and  at- 
tempted to  reach  the  Rhine.  But  Fortmie  took  vengeance  On 
lufl  misdeed ;  for  he  did  not  survive  his  deserted  countrymen, 
but  perished  in  the  act  of  desertion.  Hie  savage  enemy  man* 
gled  the  half-bomed  body  of  Varus ;  his  head  was  ^t  off,  and 
broi^ht  to  Maroboduus,  and  being  sent  by  him  to  Osesar,  was 
at  length  honored  with  burial  in  the  sepulcher  of  his  family. 

CXX.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Caesar  hurried  home  to 
his  father;  and  the  constant  patron  of  the  Roman  empire 
undertook  its  cause  as  usual.  Me  was  dispatched  to  Germany, 
he  secured  the  peace  of  Gaul,  arranged  the  troops,  fort^ed 
garrisons,  and  estimating  himself  by  his  own  greatness,  not  by 
the  confidence  of  the  enemy  who  threatened  Italy  with  an 
invasion  like  that  of  the  (Mmbti  and  Teutones,  crossed  the 
Rhine  with  his  army.  He  thus  made  war  upon  a  nation  "whom 
his  father  and  his  country  would  have  been  satisfied  with  keep- 
ing at  a  distance ;  he  penetrated  into  the  interior,  opened  roads, 
wasted  the  lands,  burned  the  houses,  overthrew  all  oppoeition, 
and  then,  with  abundance  of  glory,  and  without  losing  a  man 
of  those  who  crossed  the  river,  returned  to  winter  quarters. 
Let  due  credit  be  given  to  Lucius  Aeprenas,  who,  serving  as 
Uentenant^eneral  under  his  uncle  Varus,  daved,  by  his  m^y 
and  adive  exertions,  a  body  of  two  legions  which  he  com- 
manded, from  aharing  in  that  dreads  calamity;  and  by  going 
down  speedily  to  the  lower  winter  quarters,  confirmed  ^e  die* 
glance  of  the  nations  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Rhine,  wl»ch 
had  now  begun  to  waver.  But  some  people,  while  they  allow 
that  he  saved  the  fiving,  are  still  of  opinion,  that  he  dishonestly 
possessed  himself  of  the  property  Qt  those  sladn  with  Varus, 
and,  as  far  as  he  pleased,  made  hi'ms^f  the  heir  of  the  slaugh- 
tered army.  The  bravery  of  a  prefect  of  the  camp,  too,  named 
Lucius  Cseditius,  and  of  a  party  with  him  who  were  surrounded 
by  a  vast  multitude  of  Germans  at  AHdon,  is  much  to  be 
praised;  for,  by  forming  their  plans  with  judgment^  nsing 
vigilant  foresight,  and  watching  their  opportunity,  tiiey  bui^ 
mounted  difficulties  which  want  rendered  insupportable,  and 
the  force  of  the  enemy  ahnost  insuperable,  and  opened  to 
themselves  with  the  sword  a  passage  to  their  friends.  Hence  it 
is  evident,  that  Varus,  in  other  cases  certainly  a  man  of  char- 
acter and  of  good  intentions,  lost  himsd^  and  that  noble  army, 
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laliier  tiurimgh  irant  of  conduct  in  t^e  commander,  than 
ihronf^  defioB^ncf  of  courage  in  the  soldiery.  While  the 
G^emaoft  were  .venting  their  rage  on  the  prisoners,  an  act 
deeerving  of  renowil  was  peiformed  by  Oaelius  Caldns,  a  youth 
who  did  credit  to  his  ancient  &mily ;  he  took  hold  of  &  part  of 
the  chains  with  which  he  was  bound,  and  daahed  it  against  his 
head  with  soch  ibrce  that  his  blood  and  brains  gushed  out 
together,  and  he  immediately  expired. 

OXXL  The  same  courage  and  good  fortune  which  had  ani- 
mated Tiberius  at  the  beginning  of  his  command,  still  continued 
to  attend  hinu  After  he  had  broken  down  the  force  of  the 
enemy  in  various  ezpeditkms  by  land  and  sea,  and  had  settled 
kaportant  aiffaiis  in  Gaul,  and  composed,  by  coercion  more  than 
by  ponishnent,  the  most  yiolent  commotions  of  the  populace 
at  Yienne^;  and  after  the  senate  and  people  of  Ron^,  on  a  re- 
quest being  mode  by  his  fsU^her,  that  he  might  be  invested  with 
authority  equal  to  lus  own  in  all  the  provinces  and  armies,  had 
passed  a  decree  to  that  efSsct  (for  it  would  indeed  have  been 
UDieasonable,  if  what  he  had  secured  should  not  be  under  his  com- 
mand^ and  if  he,  who  was  the  first  to  bring  succor,  should  not 
be  thought  ^ititled  to  a  share  of  honor),  he  returned  to  Rome, 
and  eslebrated  his  triumph  over  Pannonia  and  Dalmada,  which 
had  been  long  due  to  him,  but  had  been  deferred  on  account  of 
the  cantinuaiifie  of  the  wsr&  His  triumph  was  magnificent, 
but  who  can'  be  smrprised  at  magnificence  in  a  OsBsar  ?  Who, 
howev^^  wail  not  admire  the  kkidness  of  Fortune  in  this,  that 
iJEune  did  not  tell  us^  as  was  usual,  that  all  the  greatest  leaders 
of  the  enemy  were  slain,  but  that  the  triumph  displayed  them 
to  us  in  chains!  On  this  oeconon  my  brother  and  I  had  the 
happiness  of  accompanying  him,  anK>ng  the  most  eminent  per- 
sona^^  and  those  honored  with  the  principal  ^stinctions. 
,  /OXXIL  Among  other  instances  in  which  the  singular  mod- 
eratioii  o£  liberius  Csesar  shines  forth  conspicuously,  this 
claims  our  admiration,  that  although,  beyond  all  doubt^  he 
joerited  se!v«n  triiinq>hs,  he  was  yet  satisfied  with  three.  For 
who  can  doubt  that,  for  reducing  Armenia,  fixing  a  kin^  on  its 
throne  (on  whose  head  he  placed  the  diadem  with  his  own 
hand),  and  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  east,  he  ought  to 
have  enjoyed  a  triumph  ?  Or  that,  for  his  victories  over  the 
Rhieti  and  Vindelici,  ne  deserved  to  enter  the  city  in  a  tri- 
nmphal  oar?    And  when,  ailer  his  adoption, he  exhausted  the 
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Btrength  of  German^  in  ihiee  years  of  eontmned  war,  th^ 
Bame  honor  ought  to  have  heen  offered  him,  and  aceeptMl  by 
hinu  Again,  after  the  disaster  of  the  army  of  Yanu^  the  rapid 
subjugation  of  the  same  Germany  ought  to  have  furnished  a 
triumph  for  the  same  consummate  generaL  But  with  req>ect 
to  him  you  cau  hardly  determine  whether  you  should  admire 
more  his  extraordinary  exertions  amid  toil  and  danger,  or  his 
moderation  with  regard  to  honors. 

CXXTT.  We  hare  now  arrived  at  a  period  in  which  very 
great  apprehension  prevailed.  For  Augustus  Csesar,  having 
sent  his  grandson  Germanicus  to  finish  the  remainder  of  the 
war  in  Germany,  and  intending  to  send  his  son  Tiberius  into 
Blyricum,  to  settle  in  peace  what  he  had  subdued  in  war,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  latter  into  Campania,  with  the  deogn  of  escort* 
ing  him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  present  at  tfe  exhilntidi 
of  athletic  sports,  which  the  Neapolitans  had  resolved  to  give 
in  honor  id  him.  Although  he  had  before  this  felt  ranptoma 
of  debility  and  declining  heabh,  vet,  as  the  vigor  of  nis  mind 
withstood  ihem,  he  accompanied  his  son,  and,  parting  from  him 
at  Beneventum,  proceeded  to  Nola;  where,  finding  that  his 
health  grew  worse  every  day,  and  well  knowing  whose  preaenee 
was  requisite  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  wish  to  leave  all 
things  in  safety  after  him,  he  hastily  recalled  his  son,  who  hur- 
ried back  to  the  father  of  his  country,  and  arrived  earlier  than 
was  expected.  Augustus  then  dedared  that  his  mind  was  at 
ease ;  and  beiuff  folded  in  the  embrace  of  Tiberius,  to  whom  he 
recommended  me  acc<»iplishinent  <^  his  Other's  views  and  his 
own,  he  resigned  hinutelf  to  die  whenever  the  &tes  diould  or- 
dain. He  was  in  some  degree  revived  by  the  sight  and  conver- 
sation of  the  person  most  dear  to  him ;  but  the  deetinieB  soon 
overpowering  every  effort  for  his  recovery,  and  his  body  reaohr- 

X itself  into  its  first  principles,  he  restored  to  heaven  hia 
tial  spirit,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
eonsulate  of  Pompey  and  Apuleius. 

CXXIV .  The  universal  apprehensions  excited  by  this  event ; 
the  aUirm  of  the  senate,  the  consternation  of  the  people,  the 
fears  of  the  world,  and  the  narrow  line  between  safety  and  de- 
struction on  which  we  stood  on  that  occasion,  I  have  neither 
leisure  to  describe  in  this  hasty,  narrative,  nor  can  he,  who  haa 
leisure,  describe  sads&ctorily.  One  thing  I  can  join  with  the 
voic«  of  the  public  in  declaring,  that  whereas  we  had  dreaded 
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the  total  ruin  of  the  world,  we  did  not  perceive  that  it  felt  the 
slightest  shock ;  and  so  powerful  was  the  majesty  of  one  man, 
Ihat  there  was  no  occasion  for  arms,  either  to  protect  the  good, 
or  restrain  the  bad.  Yet  there  was  one  stru^le,  as  it  may  be 
called,  in  the  state,  between  the  senate  and  people  of  Itome 
on  one  side,  insisting  on  Caesar's  assuming  his  fsither's  sta- 
tion, and  himself  on  the  other,  desiring  leave  to  stand  on  a 
level  with  his  countrymen,  instead  of  acting  in  the  exalted 
character  of  a  prince.  At  length  he  was  overcome  by  reason, 
not  by  the  attractions  of  honor ;  because  he  saw  that  whatever 
he  did  not  take  under  his  care  would  be  lost.  His  case  was 
singular  in  this,  that  he  refused  the  sovereignty  almost  as  long 
as  others  fought  to  obtain  it  Afber  he  had  seen  his  father  re- 
stored to  heaven,  and  had  paid  respect  to  his  body  with  human, 
and  to  his  name  wirh  Divine  honors,  the  first  act  of  his  admin- 
istration was  the  regulation  of  th^  elections,  on  a  plan  left  by 
the  deified  Augustus  in  his  own  handwriting.  At  this  time, 
my  brother  and  I  had  the  honor,  as  Caesar's  .candidaies,'*  of 
being  elected  praetors,  in  the  places  next  to  men  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  the  priests ;  and  we  were  remarkable  in  being  the 
last  recommended  by  Augustus,  and  the  first  by  Tij^rius 

CXXV.  The  Commonwealth  quickly  reaped  the  fruit  of  its 
determination  and  its  wish ;  and  we  soon  learned  what  we  must 
have  suffered  if  that  wish  had  not  been  complied  with,  and  how 
greatly  we  had  gained  by  its  being  fulfilled.  For  the  army 
which  was  serving  in  Germany  under  the  command  of  German- 
icns,  and  the  legions  which  were  in  Blyricum,  being  both  seized 
at  the  same  time  with  a  kind  of  outrageous  fiiry,  and  a  violent 
passion  for  spreading  universal  disorder,  demanded  a  new 
leader,  a  new  constitution,  a  new  republic ;  they  even  had  the 
confidence  to  threaten  that  they  would  give  laws  to  the  senate, 
and  to  the  prince ;  and  they  attempted  to  fix  the  amount  of 
their  pay,  and  the  period  of  their  service.  They  proceeded 
even  to  use  their  arms ;  the  sword  was  drawn ;  and  the  impu- 
nity which  was  allowed  them  brdce  forth  almost  into  the  ex- 
tremity of  violend^  They  wanted,  indeed,  a  head,  to  lead  them 
against  their  country,  but  there  were  numbers  ready  to  follow. 

M  CXXIV.  CaBMff*B  osndidnteB]  OmdidtOu  CasMrU,  That  is.  brought 
forward  and  reoommended  by  Cesar.    See  Saet.  Aug.,  c.  56;  Qnintilian, 
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However,  the  mature  wisdom  of  the  veteraa  emperor^  who,  re^ 
fusing  most  of  their  demands,  promised  some  indulge&ees  with- 
out lowering  his  dignitj,  soon  ailayed^  and  suppressed  all  tbwa 
outn^eous  proceedings;  sev^fe  vengeance  bemg  inflieted  on 
the  authors  of  the  mutiny,  and  milder  punishment  on  the  rest 
On  this  occasion,  as  Germaniooa  exerted  his  usual  activity,  so 
Drusus,'  who  was  sent  by  his  father  expressly  to  extiufpiiBh 
the  flame  of  this  military  tumult,  blazii^,  as  it  was,  with  enonv 
mous  iury,  enlbroed  the  ancient  and  primitive  dis<»pline,  aad 
by  strong  measures,  though  not  without  danger  to  himael^*^ 
put  a  stop  to  those  excesses^  so  pernicious  both  in  the  act  and  in 
the  example ;  and  reduced  to  obedience  the  soldiers  tluit 
tressed  around  him,  by  the  aid  of  the  very  swords  with  which 
le  was  beset.  In  these  eflfoits  he  found  an  excellent  assistant 
in  Junius  Bhesus,  a  man  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  his  services  were  greater  in  the  camp  or  in  the  city. 
A  few  years  after,  being  proconsul  in  A£ioa,  he  gained  fa- 
umphal  decorations,  and  Ihe  title  of  imperator.  And  bei^  inr 
trusted  with  the  presidency  of  Spain,  and  liie  command  of  the 
army  there,  he  was  able,  by  his  exceUent  labilities,  and  with  the 
reputation  which  he  had  gained  in  the  war  in  niyricwn,  to 
keep  the  province  in  perfect  peace  and  tranquillity ;  for  while 
his  fidelity  to  the  emperor  led  him  to  adopt  the  most  salntary 
measures,  he  had  likewise  anople  authority  to  cany  into  exee»* 
tion  what  he  had  planned.  His  eare  and  fidelity  were  desely 
copied  by  Bolabella,  a  mail  of  the  noblest  snnpWcity  of  chano* 
ter,  when  he  commanded  on  the  coast  of  Iliyiieum. 

OXXVL  Of  the  transactions  of  the  last  sixteen  yeais,  which 
have  passed  in  view,  and  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all,  who  ahall 

Eiime  to  give  a  full  account  ?  Osesar  deified  his  parent,  not 
rbitrary  authority,  but  by  paying  religious  respect  to"  his 
acter.  He  did  not  call  him  a  divinity,  hai  inade  him  one^ 
In  that  time,  credit  has  been  restored  to  mercantile  afikin^ 
sedition  has  been  banished  from  the  forumi,  oomtption  from  the 
Campus  Martius,  and  discord  frcfm  the  senate-house ;  justiee^ 
equity,  and  industry,  which  had  long  lain  buried  in  neglect,  have 
been  revived  in  the  state;  authority  has  Been  giv«n  to  the 
magistrates,  majesty  to  the  senate,  and  solemnity  to  the  courts 
of  justice ;  the  dissensions  in  the  theater*'  have  been  suppressed, 

^^  CXXV.  Not  without  danger  to  himself]  AncipiiUtML    These  words 
«re  in  Borne  way  oorrapt;  and  the  sentence  k  o&erwlBe  d^betive. 
**  CXXVI.  Dissensions  in  the  theater]  These  were  not  of  so  small  im> 
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and  all  men  have  bad  eitiier  a  desire  excited  in*  them,  or  a  ne- 
cessity k&posed  on  them,  of  acting  with  integrity.  Virtuous 
acts  »e  hcmored,  wicked  4eed»  are  punished.  The  humble  re- 
jects the  power^  without  dreading  him ;  the  powerftil  takes 
pTecedence  of  the  humble  without  contemning  him.  When 
were.provifllons  more  moderate  in  price  ?  When  were  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  more  abundant  ?  Augustan  peace,  diffused  over 
all  the  regions  of  the  east  and  the  west,  and  all  that  lies  be- 
tween the  south  and  n^rtfa;  preserves  every  comer  of  the  world 
free  from  all  dread  of  predatory  molestation.  Fortuitous  loss- 
es, not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  cities,  the  munificence  of  the 
prince  is  ready  to  relieve.  T%e  cities  of  Aisia  have  been  re* 
paired ;  the  provinoes  have  been  secured  from  the  oppression 
of  their  governors.  Honor  pjrom^ptiy  rewards  the  deserving, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  if  slow,  is  certain.*'  Interest 
gives  place  to  justice,  sdioitaidon  to  merit.  F<Mr  the  best  of 
princes  teaches  his  countiymen  to  act  rightly  by  his  own  prac-* 
tice*;  and  while  he  is  the  greatest  in  power,  is  still  greater  in 
example. 

CXXVII.  It  is  seldom  Ihat  men  who  have  arrived  at  em- 
inence, have  not  had  powerftd  coadjutore  in  steerii)g  the  course 
of  th^  fortunes ;  thus  the  two  Scipios  had  the  two  LseHi,  whom 
they  set  in  every  respect  on  a  level  with  themselves ;  l^os  th^ 
emperor  Augustus  had  Marcus  .^rippa,  and  ai^r  him  Btatllius 
Tanrus.  The  newness  of  these  men's  femilies  proved  no  ob- 
straetion  to  their  attainment  of  mflny  consulships  and  triumphs^ 
and  of  sacerdotal  offices  in  great  numbere.  For  great  affairs 
demand  great  co-operators ;  (in  small  matters,^  the  smallness 
of  assistance  does  not  mar  the  proceedings ;)  and  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  publie,  that  what  is  necessary  for  business  should 
be  eminent  in  dignity,  and  that  usefulness  should  be  fortified 
with  influence.  In  eooformity  with  these  examples,  Tiberius 
Onsar  has  had,  and  stiQ  has,  ^ius  8ejanus,  a  most  excellent 
coadjutor  in  all  the  toils  of  government,  a  man  whose  father 
was  chief  of  the  equestrian  older,  and  who  on  his  mother's  side 
is  conneclted  wilh  some  of  the  most  illustrious  and  ancient 

pcfttamte  tmrmght  he  sapposed.  being  sometimes  attended  with  great  blood- 
shed.   8«e  Saet.  Tib.,  c.  5T ;  Tacsit.  Ann.,  i.  77. 

»*  If  slow,  is  certain]  Sera^  ssd  aliqua,  Lipsius  would  read  ted  aqua^  but 
Qruter  and  others  think  that  aUgua  may  be  light ;  i,  e.  soms  punishment  is 
sore  to  IMlow. 

^  CXXVII.  In  smaH  matters,  «ta]  ^<  If  tho  wco^ds  be.  VeUeios^  the  ob-. 
strvation  is  trifling,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  him."  Krause. 
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'fiuniiiefl,  ennobled  bj  high  preferments;  wbo  has  brotheiSy 
cousins,  and  an  uncle,  of  consular  rank ;  who  is  remaikaUe  for 
fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  for  ability  to  endure 
fatigue,  the  constitution  of  his  body  corresponding  with  the 
vigor  of  his  mind ;  a  man  of  pleasing  gravity,  and  of  unaffected 
cheerfulness ;  appearing,  in  the  diapatdi  of  business,  like  a  man 
quite  at  ease ;  assuming  nothing  to  himself^  and  hence  receiving 
every  honor;  always  deeming  himself  inferior  to  other  men's 
esdmation  of  him ;  calm  in  looks  and^t^onversation,  but  in  mind 
inde&tigably  vigilant 

CXXVin.  In  esteem  for  Seianus'fl  virtues,  the  judgment  of 
the  public  has  long  vied  with  that  of  the  prince,  Nor  is  it  at 
all  new  with  the  senate  -  and  people  of  Rome,  to  consider  the 
most  meritorious  as  the  most  noble.  The  men  of  old,  before 
the  first  Punic  war,  three  hundred  years  ago,  exalted  to  the 
summit  of  dignity  Titus  Coruncanius,  a  man  <^  no  fiimily,  be- 
stowing on  him,  beside  other  honors,  the  office  of  chief  pontiff; 
they  promoted  Spurius  Carviliua,  a  man  of  equestrian  birth, 
and  afterward  Marcus  Cato,  anoUier  new  man  (not  a  native 
citizen,  but  born  at  Tusculum),  as  well  as  Munmiius  Achaicns, 
to  consulshijDS,  censorships,  and  triumphs.  And  they  who 
considered  Caius  Marius,  a  man  of  the  most-  obscure  origin, 
as  unquestionably  the  first  in  the  Eoman  nation,  before  his 
nxth  consulship ;  who  had  so  high  an  esteem  for  Marcus  Tul<- 
lius,  that  he  could  obtain,  almost  by  his  sole  recommendation, 
the  highest  offices  for  whomsoever  he  chose ;  and  who  refused 
nothing  to  Asinius  Pollio,  which  men  of  the  noblest  birth  had 
to  obtain  with  infinite  labor,  were  certainly  of  opinion  that  he 
who  possessed  the  greatest  virtues,  was  entitled  to  the  greatest 
honors.  The  natural  imitation  of  other  men's  examples  led 
CaBsar  to  make  trial  of  Sejanus,  and  occasioned  Sejanus  to  bear 
a  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  prince ;  and  induqed  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome  cheerfully  to  call  to  the  guardianship  of 
their  safety  him  whom  they  saw  best  qualified  for  the  charge. 

CXXTX.  Having  exhibited  a  general  view  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Tiberius  Caesar,  let  us  now  enumerate  a  few  particulars 
respecting  it  With  what  wisdom  did  he  bring  to  Rome  Rha»- 
cuporis,  me  murderer  of  Cotys,  his  ovm  brother's  son,  and  part- 
ner in  the  kingdom,  employing  in  that  affair  the  services  of 
Pomponius  Flaccus,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  naturally  inclined 
to  all  that  is  honorable,  and  by  pure  virtue  always  meriting 
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fiane,  but  never  eagerly  punsuing  it !  Witb  what  solemoity  as 
a  senator  and  a  judge,  not  as  a  prince,  does  he  *  *  *  hear* 
causes  in  person  I  How  speedily  did  he  crush  *  *  *  *  "  when 
he  became  ungrateful,  and  attempted  innovations !  With  what 
toreoepts  did  l^  form  the  mind  of  his  €^rmanicns,  and  train 
mm  in  the  rudiments  of  war  in  his  own  camp,  so  that  he  after- 
Ward  hailed  him  the  conqueror  of  Germany !  What  honors 
did  he  heap  on  him  in  his  youth,  the  magnificence  of  his  tri- 
umph eonren>onding  to  the  grandeur  of  his  exploits!  How 
often  has  he  nonored  the  people  with  donations  I  How  readily 
has  he,  when  he  could  do  it  with  the  sanction  of  the  senate, 
supplied  senators  with  property  suitable  to  their  rank,  neither 
encouraging  extravagance,  nor  suffering  honorable  poverty  to 
be  stripped  of  dignity  I  In  what  an  honorable  style  did  he 
send  his  Germanicus  to  the  transmarine  provinces!  With 
what  energy,  employing  Drusus  as  a  minister  and  coadjutor  in 
his  plans,  (£d  he  force  Maroboduus,  who  was  clinging  to  the 
soil  of  the  kingdom  which  he  had  possessed,  to  come  forth, 
like  a  serpent  concealed  in  the  iearth  (let  me  speak  without 
offense  to  his  majesty  V  by  the  salutary  charms  of  his  counsels ! 
How  honorably,  yet  now'fiar  from  negligently,  does  he  keep 
watch  over  him !  How  formidable  a  war,  excited  by  the 
Gallic  chief  Sacrovir  and  Julius  Florus,  did  he  suppress,  and 
with  such  amazing  expedition  and  enei^,  that  we  Roman 
people  learned  that  they  were  conquerors,  before  they  knew 
that  they  were  at  war,  and  the  news  of  victory  outstripped  the 
news  of  the  danger !  The  African  war,  too,  perilous  as  it  was, 
and  daily  increasing  in  strength,  was  quickly  terminated  under 
his  auspices  and  direction. 

CXXX.  What  structures  has  he  erected  in  his  own  name, 
and  those  of  his  fiamily  !  With  what  dutiful  munificence,  even 
exceeding  belief,  is  he  building  a  temple  to  his  father !  With 
how  laudable  a  generosity  of  <£sposition  is  he  repairing  even 
the  buildings  of  Cnseus  Pompey,  that  were  consumed  by  fire  I 
Whatever  has  been  at  any  time  conspicuously  great,  he  regards 
as  his  own,  and  under  his  protection.  With  what  libenJity 
has  he  at  all  times,  and  particularly  at  the  recent  fire  on  the 

•  CXXIX.  Does  he  •  •  •  hear]  Presnut  audii.  The  word  fresnus,  which 
can  hardly  be  sound,  though  PeruoniuB  tries  to  defend  it,  I  have  not  at- 
tempted to  translate. 

*  jOid  he  crush  *  ^^  •]  Whose  name  should  illl  thia  blank  is  doubtftiU 
Krause  thinks  that  of  Arohelaus,  king  of  Cappadoda* 
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Oeliaii  Mbimt,  repaired  the  losses  of  people  of  all  cOndidons 
out  of  his  own  property  1  Witii  what  peiteot  ease  to  the  pub- 
lic does  he  mana^  the  raising  of  troops,  a  business  of  constant 
and  extreme  appr^ension^  without  the  consternation  attendant 
on  a  levy !  If  either  nature  allows  us,  or  tlw  humility  of  man 
may  talee  upon  itself  to  make  a  modest  complaint  of  such 
things  to  the  gods,  what  has  he  deserved  that,  in  the  &r«t 
place,  Dmsus  Libo  should  form  his  execrable  jdoto;  and,  in 
the  next,  that  Silius  and  Piso  should  follow  his  example,  one 
of  whom  he  r^ed  to  dignity,  the  other  he  promoted  ?  That  I 
may  pass  to  greater  matters  (though  he  accounted  even  these 
very  great),  what  hae  he  deserred,  that  he  ehould  lose  his  nous 
in  their  youth,  or  his  ^andson  by  Drusus  ?  But  we  have 
only  i^ken  of  causes  for  sorrow,  we  must  now  come  to  occa- 
sions  of  shame.  With  what  vi<^ent  griefe,  Marcus  Vinidtn^ 
has  he  felt  his  mind  t<^ured  in  the  last  liiree  years !  fiow 
long  has  his  heart  been  consumed  with  affliction,  and  what  is 
most  unhappy,  such  as  he  was  obliged  to  conceal,  while  he  was 
compelled  to  grieve,  and  to  feel  indignation  and  shame,  at  the 
conduct  of  his  daughter*in-law,^  and  his  grandson.*  And  the 
sorrows  of  this  period  have  been  a^gtavated  by  the  loss  of  bis 
most  excellent  mother,  a  woman  who  resembled  the  gods  more 
than  human  beings ;  and  whose  power  no  man  ever  felt  but 
in  the  relief  of  distress  or  the  conferring  of  honor. 

CXXXL  Let  our  book  be  concluded  with  a  praver.  O  Ju- 
piter Capitolinus !  O  Jupiter  Stator !  O  Mars  Gradivus,  author 
of  ^e  Roman  name !  O  Vesta,  guardian  of  the  eternal  fire  1 
O  all  ye  deities  who  have  exalted  the  present  magnitude  of 
the  Roman  empire  to  a  position  of  supremacy  over  the  worlds 
guard,  preserve,  and  protect,  I  entreat  and  ccmjure  you,  in  the 
name  of  the  Commonwealth,  our  present  state,  our  present 
peace,  [our  present  prince  !]•  And  when  he  shall  have  com- 
pleted a  long  course  on  earth,  grant  him  successc»«  to  the  re- 
motest ages,  and  such  as  shall  have  abilities  to  support  the 
empire  of  the  world  as  powerfully  as  we  have  seen  mm  sup- 
port it !     All  the  just  designs  of  our  countrymen     *    *     * 

*  CXXX.  Daughter-in-law]  Agiippina^  the  wife  of  Germanions. 

>  GrandaoD]  Nero^  the  son  of  Germamcos.  Veileias  merely  eoihoes  the 
calumnies  of  Tiberius  on  both  these  characters. 

*  CXXXI.  [Our  present  prince  I]  The  words  hunemnciMmy  which  th« 
text  requires,  are  supplied  n-om  A  oonjecture  of  Lipsiiis.  The  oondusion 
Of  the  prayer  Is  imperfect. 
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Abobigines  of  Italy,  C,  6. 

Acerrans  made  Soman  citizens,  V.,  i. 
14. 

Acheaan  ^ar,  Fl.,  ii.  16. 

Achseans  driven  out  of  Laconia,  V.^  i. 
8.  Defeated  by  Metellus,  V. ^  i.  1 1. 
Sabdaed  by  Mnmmius,  v.,  ii.  88. 

Achaia,  Greece  so  called  by  the  Bo- 
mans,  Fl.,  ii.  7.  Joins  Autiochus, 
Fl,,  ii.  8. 

Adlius  Glabrio,  Fl^,  ii>  8. 

Actium,  battle  of,  Fl.,  iv.  11 ;  V.,  ii. 
84; 

Adherbal,  son  of  Micipsa,  J.,  5.  At- 
tacked by  Jngurtha,  and  flees  to 
Borne,  J.,  18.  His  speech  to  the 
senate,  J.,  14.  Is  assigned  the  less 
valuable  half  of  Knmidia,  J.,  16. 
Is  attacked  by  Jngurtha:  bispasil- 
lanimity,  J.,  20.  Is  defeated,  and 
flees  to  Cirta.  J.,  21.  His  letter  to 
the  senate,  J.,  24.  Surrenders  to 
Jogrnrtha,  who  puts  him  to  death, 
J.,  26.    S€e¥l,m,l. 

Adrumetum,  J.,  19. 

.&tes.  Fl.,  ill.  5. 

j£gisthus,  v.,  i.  1. 

iBmilins.    See  Paulas*' 

JSneas,  C^6;  Fl.,  1. 

^lians,  v..  i.  4. 

;<Equi  and  Volsd,  Fl.,  i.  11. 

iEschylus,  v.,  i.  16. 

.^Etolian  war.  Fl.,  ii.  9 ;  V.,  iL  88. 

Afranius  ana  Petreius  in  Spain,  FL, 
iv.  2.    Afranins^s  death,  tb. 

Afranius,  comic  writer,  V.,  i.  17. 

Africa,  description  of  it,  J.,  17.  Made 
a  province,  v.,  ii.  88. 

African  war  against  Cesar,  V.,  IL  54. 


Agamemnon,  V.,  i.  1. 

Agrippa,  Octavius^s  adminU,  Y.,  ii. 
89.  Marries  Julia,  V.,  ii.  98.  Dies, 
v.,  ii.  96. 

Agrippa,  his  son,  adopted  by  Augus- 
tus, v.,  ii.  104,  112. 

Alba,  built  by  Ascanina,  Fl.,  i.  1. 
War  of  the  Albans  and  Bomans, 
FL,  I  8.  Their  faithlessness,  FL, 
i.  8.  T!ic  city  demolished,  ii.  See 
v.,  i.  14. 

Albania  reduced,  V.,  ii.  40. 

Albinos,  Lucius,  FL,  i.  18. 

Albinus,  Spurins,  consul,  his  eager- 
ness for  war,  J.,  85.  Has  the  prov- 
ince of  Numidia,  J.,  85.  Goes  to 
war  with  Jngurtha,  J.,  86.  His 
activity  and  Bub6e(|aent  tardiness, 
ib.  Quits  Numidia  to  hold  the 
comitia  at  Bome.  ib,  Betums  to 
the  army  after  tne  defeat  of  his 
brother,  J.,  89. 

Alcmeon,  archon  at  Athens,  V.,  L  8. 

Alesia,  Fl.,  iii.  10;  V.,  !L  17. 

Aletes  builds  Corinth,  V.,  i.  8. 

Alexander  the  Great,  v.,  i.  6. 
pared  with  Cesar,  V.,  ii.  41. 

Alexandria  built,  V.,  i.  14. 

Allia,  river,  FL,  i.  18. 

Allies  of  Bome,  war  with,  Fl.,  iiLlS. 

Allobroges,  deputies  from,  C^.  40.  , 
State  of  their  country^  ii>.  Their 
hesitation  and  resoluUon,  C,  41. 
Procure  a  written  oath  from  certain 
of  the  conspirators.  C,  44.  Are 
arrested  at  the  Milvian  Bridge,  C, 
45.  Beoeive  rewards  for  their  in- 
formation from  the  senate,  C,  6<K 
^^Fl.,iv.l.    War  of  the  Bomans 
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with  the  Allobroges,  FL,  iii.    2. 

Allan  of  the  Philseni,  J.,  19. 

Ambiorlx,  FL,  iii.  10. 

AmuliuB,  Fl.,  1. 1. 

Amyntaa,  king,  joins  Augastus,  V., 
ii.  84. 

Ancus  Marcins,  his  reign,  Fl.,  i. 
4.8.        - 

Annius,  Caius,  governor  of  Leptis, 
J.,  77. 

Annius,  Lucius,  tribune,  J.,  87. 

Annius,  Qnintus,  C,  17. 

Antiochus,  Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of 
Mithridates).  War  of  the  Bomans 
with  him,  FI..  ii.  8. 

Antioohus  E^iphanes,  V.,  i.  10. 

Antonins,  Caius,  hap  a  view  to  the 
consulship,  C.,  2L  His  private 
circumstances,  ib.  Sent  in  pursuit 
of  Catiline,  G.,  86.  Approaches 
Catiline's  army,  C.  66.  Not  pres- 
ent in  the  battle  with  Catiline,  C, 
69. 

Antony,  Lucnus,  V.,  ii.  74. 

Antonyl  Mark,  ofiers  a  crown  to  Cso- 
sar,  Fl.,  iy.  2 ;  V.,  ii.  66.  A  public 
disturber,  FL,  iv.  8,  6,  6,  9.  Pro- 
scribes his  uncle,  iv.  6.  Conquered 
at  Mutina,  Fl.,  iv.  4.  Goes  ugainst 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  Fl.,  iv.  7.  De- 
feated by  the  Parthians,  Fl.,  iv.  10. 
By  Augustus,  Fl.,  iv.  11 ;  V.,  ii.  84. 
Kills  Smself.  FL,  iv.  11 ;  V.,  iL  87. 
See  also  Y.,  ii.  60,  6S,  65,  82. 

Antony,  M.,  orator,  V.,  ii.  9.  Killed 
by  Marius,  V.,  ii.  22. 

Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  his  verses, 
Ej).  ii.  1. 

Appius  Claudius  the  Decemvir,  FL, 
1.  24. 

Appius  Pulcher,  FL,  ii.  10. 

Apuleius,  sedition  of,  FL,  iii.  16. 

Aquffi  SextisB,  Fl.,  iii.  3. 

Aquilius  poisons  springs  in  Perga- 
mus,  Fl.,  ii.  20. 

Aquitani,  FL,  iiL  10. 

Archelaus,  ^neral  of  the  Pontic 
army.Fr^B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mithri- 
dates): FL,  iii.  6. 

Archiloonus,  poet,  Y^  i.  5. 

Archons  at  Athens,  v.,  i.  2,  8. 

Ardea,  FL,  i.  7. 

Ariobarzanes,  Fl.,  iii.  6  ;  iv.  2. 

Ariovistus,  FL,  iii.  10. 

Aristonicns,  son  of  Attains,  Fr.,  B.  iv. 
(Letter  of  Mithridates). 


Aristonious  in  Peigamus,  FL,  ii.  20 ; 
V.  ii,  4.  / 

Aristophanes,  poet,  V.,  i.  16. 

Aristotle,  ib, 

Armenians,  J.,  18.  Subdued byPom- 
pey,  and  under  Augustus,  Fl.,  iv. 
12;  V.,iL94. 

Arminius  cuts  off  Varus,  V.,  iL  118. 

Arretium,  C,  86. 

Arsaoes,  letter  of  Mithridates  to,  Fr., 
B.iv. 

Artabazes,  Fl.^  iii.  6. 

Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  V.,  ii. 
82. 

Aruns,  FL,  i.  10. 

Arverni,  Fl.,  iii.  10. 

Asia,  by  some  included  in  Europ|e, 
J.,  17.  A  Boman  province,  V.,  iL 
4,  38, 126. 

Asinius  Pollio,  Fl.,  iv.  12;  V.,  ii.  86, 
78,  76,  86. 

Aspar,  an  instrument  of  Jugurtha, 
J.,  108, 112. 

Assyrians,  universal  empire  of,  V., 
i.  6. 

Asturians  subdued,  Fl.,  iv.  12. 

Athenians,  C,  2.  Their  exploits  not 
so  great  as  they  are  represented, 
C,  8.  Conquered  by  the  Laoed»- 
mouians,  C,  61. 

Athenio,  leader  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily, 
FL,  iu.  19. 

Athens  occupied  by  Mithridates,  FL, 
iii.  6.  Beauced  by  Sylla,  ib.  Ai- 
chons  of,  v.,  i.  2.  Colonies,  V.,  i. 
4.  Genius.  V.,  i.  17.  Faithful  to 
Borne,  v.,  li.  23.  Famous  decree 
at,  v.,  ii.  68. 

Atreus,  V.,  i.  7. 

Attains,  king  of  Peigamus,  his  will, 
Fr.,B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mitikridates): 
Fl.,iL20j  V.,ii.4. 

Attius  N8BV1U8,  the  augur,  Fl.,  i.  6. 

Attius,  writer  of  tjcagedjy  V.,  L  17 ; 
iL9. 

Augustus  Ceesar,  adopted  by  Julius 
(^esar,  Y.,  ii.  69.  Besolves  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Csasar.  FI.,  iv. 
8.  "RepilsLtes  the  affairs  or  the  em- 
pire, %b.  Defeats  Antony  at  Mu- 
tina, Fl.,  iv.  4.  At  Perusia,  Fl., 
iv.  6 ;  Y.,  ii.  76.  At  Aotium,  Fl., 
iv.  11;  v.,  ii.  85.  Subdues  the 
Cantabrians,  Fl.,  iv.  12.  •Goes 
against  Cassius  and  Bratna,  FL,  iv. 
7 :  Y.,  ii.  70.  Contemns  a  triumph, 
FL,  iv.  12.    Shuts  the  temple  of 
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JannSytS.  His  wan  with  foreiffii 
nations,  ib.  Sm  Y.,  ii.  60,  61,  65, 
77,  79,  80,  89, 1(M).  Adopts  Gaias 
and  Lncias,  V.,  U,  96.  Adopts  Ti- 
berius and  Agrippa.  V.,  ii.  108. 

Atdns,  brother  of  Aibinns,  left  in 
command  by  him,  J..  86, 87.  Fool- 
ishly attacks  Satbol,  J.,  87.  De- 
luded and  overoome  b^  Jugurtha, 
J.,  88.  His  troops  obliged  to  pass 
under  the  yoke,  th, 

Anrelia  OrestiUa,  C,  16,  85. 

Autronius,  Publina,  C,  17, 18. 

Awricum,  Fl.,  iii.  10. 

Ayentine  Mount,  secessions  to,  J.,  81. 

Babylon,  V,,  i.  6. 

Bfebius,  Gaius,  a  tribune  of  the  jieth 
ple.bribedbyJugurtha,  J.,88.  His 
audacity,  J.,  84. 

Balearic  isles  subdued,  Fl.,  iii.  8. 

BathinuSj.river,  V.,  ii.  14. 

Belffe,  Fl.,  iii.  10. 

Belhenus,  i>r»tor  at  Utioa,  J.^  104. 

Bestia,  Lucius,  C,  17.  Appomted  to 
make  a  charge  against  Cicero,  C, 
48. 

Bestia,  Lucius  Calpumius,  consul,  J., 
72.  Able,  but  avaricious,  J.,  28. 
Has  the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
JugurtlM,  J.,  28.  Bribed  by  him, 
J.,  29.  Iscapes  condemnation,  J., 
84.    iS;9eFL,lii.  1. 

Bibulus,  Ep.  i.  9 ;  V.,  ii.  44. 

Bithynia,  bequeathed  to  the  Bomans, 
v.,  ii.  4.  Keoovered  from  Nioo- 
medes,  Fl.,  iii.  5. 

Ktuitus,  a  Gallic  king,  Fl.,  iii.  1. 

Bocohus,  king  of  Manretania,  J.,  19. 
Father-in-law  of  Jn|[furtha.  J.,  80. 
Joins  him,  ib.  His  mstability,  J., 
97.  Treats  secretly  with  Marius, 
J.,  102.  His  irresolution,  ib.  Sends 
embassadors  to  Marius  and  to 
Borne,  J.,  108.  Beply  that  he  re- 
oeiyes  fhim  the  senate,  J.,  104. 
His  duplid^,  J.,  108,  109.    His 

, .  address  to  Sylla,  J.,  110.  Deter- 
mines to  betray  Jugurtha,  J.,  112. 
Sm  Fl.,  iu.  1. 

Boiohemum,  V.,  ii.  109. 

Bojorix,  Fl.,  iii.  8. 

Bomilcar,  an  adherent  of  Jugurtha, 
procures  the  death  of  Massiva,  J., 
35.  'EacKpea  by  Jugurtha's  means, 
ib,  Commands  in  Jugurtha's  army, 
J/,  49,  52.    Wrooght  upon  by  Me- 


tellusj  J.,  61.  Induces  Juffurtha 
to  thmk  of  surrendering,  J.,  62. 
Plots  against  Jugurtha's  life,  J., 
70.  Discovered,  and  put  to  death, 
J.,  71.  72. 

Britain  mvaded  by  GsBsar,  Fl.,  iii.  10 ; 
V.,ii.47. 

Britomarus,  Fl.,  ii.  4. 

-Bructerians  subdued,  V.,  ii.  105. 

Brundusium,  V.,  i.  14;  ii.  24,  76. 

Brutus  and  Collatinus,  Fl.,  i.  9.  Bru- 
tus puts  his  sons  to  death,  FL,  i.  9. 
His  death,  Fl..  i.  10. 

Brutus,  £p.,  ii.  4. 

Brutus,  Decimus,  G.,  40. 

■ Gonspirator  against 

CsBsar,  V.,ii.  66..   KjUed,64. 

Brutus,  Marcius  Junius,  kius  Cesar, 
Fl.,  iv.  2. ;  v.,  ii.  66.  His  war  with 
Octavius  and  Antony,  FL,  iv.  7 : 
v.,  ii.  70.  His  death,  td.  Compared 
with  Cassius,  V.,  ii.  72. 

Byzantium,  V.,  ii.  15. 

CsBcilian  fSunily,  remarkable,  V.,  ii.' 

Cffidlius,  writer  of  comedy,  V.,  i. 
17. 

Gelius,  his  sedition,  V.,  ii.  68. 

Gsmnenses,  FL,  i.  1. 

Cepio,  Quintus,  Jm  114. 

Csepio,  Servilius,  Fl.,  iiL  17 ;  V.,  ii. 
10, 12, 

Caesar,  Augustus.    See  Augustus. 

Caesar,  Gaius  Strabo,  orator,  V.,  ii.  9. 

Csesar,  Julius,  greatlv  in  debt,  G.-,  49. 
Odium  excited  a([am8t  him  by  Ca- 
tulus  and  Piso,  tb.  His  speech  to 
the  senate  concerning  the  conspir- 
ators, C,  51.  His  doaracter,  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Cato,  G.,  64. 
His  wars  in  Gaul,  Fl.,  iii.  10. ;  V.. 
ii.  48-48.  Invades  Britain,  ib.  Civil 
war  with  Pompey,  FL,  iv.  2.  His 
war  in  F^^t,  uf.  With  Phamaces, 
ib.  His  triumphs,  ib.  His  dictat- 
orship and  death,  ib,  SeeY,,  ii.  41, 
49,  62,  65^  56,  59. 

Caesar,  Lucius,  C,  17. 

Caesar,  Tiberius.    See  Tiberius. 

Caesars,  Gains  and  Lucius,  grandsons 
of  Augustus,  Fl.,  iv.  12;  V.,  ii.  96. 
Their  deaths,  ib,  ;  V.,  101, 102. 

Calpumia  kills  herself;  v.,  ii.  26. 

Galpumia,  wife  of  Caesar,  V.,  ii.  57. 

Calpumius  Flamma,  Fl.,  ii.  2. 

Camillusy  Fl.,  i.  18,  22. 
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.  panians 'mode  dtizeiu,  V.,  i.  14. 

^  v.,  ii.  81. 
Qtmamy  battle  of,  Fl.,  ii.  6. 
Cantabrians  subdaed  byAoffaattts, 

Fl.,iv.l2. 
Caprea,  lake  of,  Fl.,  i.  1. 
Capsa,  beaieffed'  by  Marina,  J.,  99, 

Taken,  J.,  •! ;  Fl,  Ui,  1. 
Caralia  in  Sardima,  Fl.,  iL  6. 
GartM,  Ep.,  ii.  4. 
CariM>,  eonsnl,  V.,  ii.  13,  24. 
Carre,  Fl.,  i.  11 ;  iii.  11. 
Carthage  destroyed,  Fl.,  ii.  16 ;  -V;, 

ii.  12.    Firafc  colony  out  of  Italy, 

v.,  i.  16.      Morepoworful  than 

Tyre,  v.,  iL  15.    'Wiien   founded, 

v.,  I.  6. 
Carthaginians,  how  tvsated  by  the 

Somans,  C,  61.  Carthaginians  and 

C}[renians,  J.,  79. 
Cassias,  Lacias  C.  Longinns,  C,  17. 

Sets  oat  for  Gftol,  C,  44. 
Cassias^  Lacius,  prsBtor.  dispatched 

to  bring  Jogartna  to  Borne,  J.,  82. 
Cassias  kills  Caesar,  Fl..  iv.  2 ;  V.,  ii. 

66.  Ifia  war  leith  Octavins  and 
Antony,  and  death,  FL,  iv.  7  ;  V., 
ii.  70.  Hia  war  In  Parthia,  v.,  ii. 
46. 

Castor  and  PbUux,  Fl.,  L  11. ;  ii.  12. 

Catabathmos,  J.,  17, 19. 

Catiline,  his  birth,  character,  and 
modeoflife,C.,6.  Wishes  to  make 
himself  tyrant  of  his  pountnr,  «&. 
His  associates,  C,  14.  His  crimes, 
C,  16b  Conceives  the  plan  of  the 
conspiracy,  C,  16.  His  first  plot, 
and  Its  failnre,  C,  18.  His  speech 
to  the  oonspirators.  C,  20.  Atro- 
city said  to  nave  followed  it,  C,  22. 
Has  a  view  to  the  consnlship,  C, 
26.  Lays  plots  for  Cicoro,  ib,  Se- 
solves  on  war,  ib.  His  exertions, 
C,  27.  His  aadadty  in  entering 
the  senate,  and  threats,  C,  81. 
Leaves  Bome  for  the  camp,  C.,  32. 
Sends  letters  to  different  persons, 
C,  84.  His  letter  to  Catalns,  C, 
86.  Dedared  a  pnblio  enemy,  C., 
86.  Contieqaences  that  would  have 
resalted  ih>m  hia  .snooesa,  C,  89. 
Prepares  his  forces,  C,  66.  De- 
serted by  many  of  hia  followers, 
.  and  endeavors  to  reach  Gaul,  C, 

67.  Sesolves  on  giving  battle  to 
Antonioa ;  hia  ggaSdk  t»UM  troapa, 


C,  57,  68.  Hia  cbndnct  in  the 
battle,  C,  60.  His  death,  C,  61. 
S6e¥L,iv.l\  y,.,  iL«4,86. 

Cato,  C,  condemned  for  extortion, 
v.,  ii.  7. 

Cato,  MarooB  Poroins  (the  Censor), 
his  st^Ie,  Fr.,  B.  i.  tJiees  the  de- 
strnction  of  Carthage,  FL,  iL  16. 
^V.,L7,  13,  IT. 

Cato,  Morons  Pordas,  hia  speecli  to 
the  senate,  recommending  that  the 
conspirators  be  pnt  to  death,  C, 

62.  Ills  opinion  ia  followed,  C.^ 

63.  His  character,  as  oomparea 
with  that  of  Cassar,  C,  54.  See 
also  Ep.,  i.  9.  Sent  to  Cypms,  Fl., 
iii.  9.    Hia  death,  Fl.,  iv.  2.    See 

•v.,  ii.  36,  46, 128.    His  wish  to  a^ 

quit  Milo,  v.,  ii.  47. 
Catallas,  the  poet,  V.,  ii.  86. 
Catalns,  Qaiutos,  receives  a  letter 

from  Catiline,  C.,  86.     Goald  not 

Srevail  on  Cicero  to  acoofie  Csesar^ 
.,49.    Why  he  hated  Cflsaar,  t6. 

Gatoins,  oonsiUj  Fr.,  B.  iiL  (Speedi 
of  Mooer  Lionins). 

Catalas,  his  modesty,  V.,  ii.  32.  Dies 
before  the  dvil  war,  v.,  ii.  49. 

Caadine  Forks,  FL,  i.  16. 

Cavelum  princes,  FL,  iiL  10. 

6Wia,  beer,  Fi.,iL17. 

Ceres,  her  festival,  V.,  i.  4. 

Cethegas,  Coias,  C^  17.  AjMxnnted 
to  attaok  Cicero,  C.,  48.  Hia  ardor, 
4b,  Brought  before  the  senate  by 
Cioero,  and  oommitted  to  oustody, 
C.  46,  47.  Endeavors  to  get  him- 
self rescued,  C,  60.  Hia  death, 
C,  66.  Mentioned  in  the  apeeeh 
of  PhiHppus,  Fr.,  B.  L  iS^V.,iL 
84. 

Chalcis,  v.,  i.  4. 

Charope,  arohon,  V.,  L  2,  8. 

Chrysocolla,  Fl.,  iv.  12. 

Cicero,  Morcua  TaUins,  a  new  mtu^ 
C,  28.  Obtaina  the  oonsnkhip 
with  Antonius,  C.  S4w  His  pre- 
cautions againat  Catiline,  C,  26. : 
y.,ii.84.  Bringa  the  affair  of  the 
conspiracy  before  the  senate,  C, 
29.  Delivers  his  powerM  sfMeeh 
against  Catiline,  C,  81.  Appointed 
m  the  senate  to  protect  tb»  dty, 
C.,  86.  Arreeta  the  Allobroffian 
depntiea,  and  obtains  proofs  of  the 
conspirators*  guilty  C^  46.  Some 
of  them  are  ooumntted  toenstody. 
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C,  4r.  Is  0ftid  toliA¥«  fUMr  ao- 
ciised  0ras8ti»of  fityorin^  Cfttiline, 
C.,  48.  Befnses  to  iiocu86  CiBsar, 
C.|  49.  GoDYokes  the  senate  to 
pas'B  sentence  on  the  ooospirators 
in  cnstody,  C.  60.  Proceeds  to 
pnt  tl^em  to  deathf  C,  55.  His 
—  banishment,  V.,  ii.  45.  His  deoth^ 
v.,  ii.  66. 

Cilicia  sabdned  by  Isanri^ns,  Y.,  ii* 
89. 

Cilician  Pirates.  Fl.,  iii.  6. 

Cimbri,  war  with  them,  Fl.,  iii.  8 ;  V., 
ii.  8, 12, 120. 

Cimmxan  JPorest,  Fl.,  i.  17. 

Cineinnatnfi,  FL,  i.  11. 

Ctona,  his  actions  with  MariUs,  Fl., 
iii.H;  v.,  a.  20,  21,  84* 

CHrta,  J.,  20.  Besieged  by  Jngmtha, 
J.,  23,  25.  Surrendered  to  him, 
J.,  26.  In  possession  of  Metellas, 
J.,  81. 

Civic  franchise  demanded,  FL,  iii. 
,17, 16. 

Ckndias  Qnadiigarins,  historian,  V., 
u.  9. 

Cleopatra,  Fl.,  iv.  2.  In  love  with 
Antony,  FL,  iv.  8.  Her  death, 
FI.,iv.ll.    iSwV.,U.85,87. 

Clodias,  his  character;  he  banishes 
Cicero,  and  removes  Cato,  V.,  ii. 

•45.    KffledbyMHo,V.,ii.47. 

Qoelia,  FIm.!.  10. 

Clnsium,  Fl.,  i.  13 ;  V.,  ii,  28. 

Clynea,  city,  Fl.,  ii.  2. 

Codrns,  last  king  of  Athens,  V.,  i.  2. 

CoBlins,  historian,  V.,  ii.  9,  86. 

Coeparins,  one  of  the  conspirators, 
flees  from  Borne,  C,  46.  Arrested 
in  his  flight;  and  committed  to 
custody,  C.,  47.  Put  to  death,  C, 
55. 

Colchians,  V..  ii.  40. 

Colophon  built,  V.,  i.  4. 

Compsa,  v.,  i.  14 ;  ii.  16,  68. 

Confluentes,  Fl.,  iv.  6. 

Consuls,  FL,  i.  9i 

Corfininm,  v.,  iL  16,  50. 

Corinth  destroyed  by  Mummius,  Fl., 
ii.  X« ;  v.,  i.  13.  When  built,  V., 
1,  8.  Seixed  by  Agriroa,  V.,  b.  84^ 

Corinthian  brass.  Fl.,  ii.  16. 

Coriolanus,  FL,  1. 11,  22. 

Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  V., 
ii.  7.     • 

Cornelia,  wife  of  Pompey,  V.,  ii.  53. 

Cornelius,  Caius,  C,  17,  28. 


Comeliiis,  serUfAy  Fr.,  B.  i. 

Corsa,  a  woman  who  gave  name  to 
Corsica^  Fr.,  B.  it 

Coruncamus,  v.,  ii.  128. 

Gorvinus,  oritor,  V.,  ii.  86. 

Cossus,  FL,  L  11 ;  V.,  ii.  116. 

Cotta,  Gains,  Fr.,  B.  iii.  His  speech 
to  the  people.  (End  of  the  Frag- 
ments.) 

Gotta,  Lucius,  G.,  18. 

Gotta,  Marcus,  routed  by  Mithri- 
dates,  Fr.,  B.  iv.  ^Letter  of  Mitk- 
lidates). 

Gotys,  FL,  iv.  2 ;  V^  ii.  129. 

Grassus,  Marcus  LieiniTts,  believed 
to  be_privy  to  the  conspiracy,  G., 
17.  His  hatred  to  Pompejr,  C.^  17, 
19.  Accused  of  promoting  the 
conspiracy.  G.,  48.  His.  fate  in 
Parthia,  Fl.,  iii.  11.  One  of  the 
triumvirate,  FL,  iv.  2.  See  V.,  ii. 
80,  44,  46. 

Grassus,  orator,  V.,  ii."9. 

Grassus,  pnetor,  killed  in  Peigamus, 
FL.  iL  20. 

Grastmus,  FL^  iv.  2. 

Gratinus,  comic  writer,  V.,  i.  16. 

Greon,  first  annual  arcbon,  V.,  i.  7. 

Cretans,  Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mith- 
ridates).  Subdued  by  Metellns, 
Fl.,  iii.  7 ;  V.,  ii.  34,  38,  81. 

Cures,  town  of,  Fl.,  i.  2. 

Guriatii,  FL,  i.  3. 

Garicta.Fl.,  iv.  2,  note. 

Curio,  FL,  iv.  2 ;  V.,  ii.  48,  55. 

GuriOj  Gains,  Fr.,  B.  iii.  (Speeeh  of 
Liomias). 

Gurius,  Quintus,  G.,  17.  His  char- 
acter, G.,  28,  26.  Gives  private  in-» 
formation  to  Cicero,  C,  28. 

Cydonia,  FL,  ui.  7. 

C^oscephalse,  Fl.^  ii.  7. 

Cyprus  subdued,  FL,  iii.  9 ;  V„  ii. 
88,  45. 

Gyrene,  a  colony  fix>m  Thera,  J.,  19. 
Cyrenians,  J.,  79. 

Cyras,  C,  2,  and  neie. 

Cyzicns,  siege  of,  Fr.,  B.  v.  (Letter 
of  MithridatMi) ;  Fl.,  iU.  5 ;  V.,  ii. 
15,  88. 

Dabar,  an  adherent  of  Boechus,  J., 

108, 112. 
Bacians  subdued  by  Augustus,  FL, 

iv.  12. 
Dalmatians  subdued  by  Augustus, 

FL,iv.l2.    i&dV-.iL^CVllOvllfi' 
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DftmMippnB,   C,   61;     Fr.,    B.   i. 

DinubTv.,  u.  lid: 

Deoemviri,  FL,  i.  24. 

BeeLMDatioii,   spnrioat,   of   Salliut 

flgaiiiBt  doero,  p.  86S. 

Gloero  agUDSt  Salliist,  p.  267. 

Dd0tanu.Fn,iv.  2.. 

BeUina,  hu  cbaiig«  of  parties,  V.,  ii. 

84. 
Delos,L4. 
Deaerten,  J.,  66. 
IMaoA  honored  hy  Sylla,  V.,  iL  25. 
Didiu8,V..ii.ie. 
Dido  ftmndt  Guthage,  V.,  i.  6. 
DiphUns,  writer  of  comedy,  V.,  i.  16. 
DoUbella  aoonsed  by  Gnsar,  v.,  ii. 

48.    Hift  ftirions  acts,  V.,  ii.  60. 

HU  death,  V.,  U.  69. 
Domitian  ftmily,  good  fortune  of;  V ., 

ii.10. 
Domitioa  defeats  the  Arvemi,  V.,  ii. 

10. 
IXMnitlns,  On.,  his  fleet,  V.,  ii.  72. 

Joins  Antony,  V.,  ii.  76.     Qoes 

over  to  Cssar,  V«  li.  84. 
Domitins,  Cnsns,  £p.,  ii.  4. 
Domitias,  Lncius,  £p.,  i.  4,  9. 
Domitius,  a  oentunon,  intimidates 

the  Mysians,  Fl.,  iv.  12. 
Bomnes,  Fl.,  iv.  12. 
Drosns,  Glandixts,  stepnson  of  Augus- 
tus, his  acts  in  Germany,  Fl.,  iv. 

12:  v.,  ii.  96.    His  death,  Fl.,  iv. 

12;V.,iL97.     ,     .       ^       , 
Bmsns,  Marcns   LIyius,  Fp.,  i.  6. 

Sedition  of,  Fl.,  ul.  17  ;  v.,  ii.  18, 

14. 
DniUns  defeats  the   Carthaginians, 

Fl.,  ii.  2. 
Dynasties,  V*tn-  61. 
Dyrraohinm,  Fl.,  iv.  2 ;  V.,  ii.  24, 60, 

61, 

Fgeria,  goddess,  FL,  i.  2. 
Eggins,  v.,  ii  119. 
Egnatins,  Italian  genenJ,  V.,  ii.  16. 
gnrpt,  Casai's  war  in,  Fl.,  iv.  2. 
^ssa,  or  Dido,  founds  Carthage,  V., 

i.6. 
Ephesos  founded,  V.,  i.  4. 
:^hyra  in  TheeprotiiL  V.,  i.  1. 
Fphyre  or  Corinth,  v.,  i.  8. 
I$5is.V.J.8. 
Eponedia,  v..  i.l6. 
Ervthra,  V.,  i.  4. 
JCfcliiopiJfcns,  J^  19. 


Efemriails,  C,  61.    Their  wmn  wiHh 

the  Bomans,  Fi.,  1. 17. 
Enmenee,  Fr.,   B.   iv.    (Letter  of 

Mithridates);  V.,  i.  9. 
Bonos  heads  an  insnrrectioii  in  SicOr, 

Fl.,  ui.  19. 
£1^>hrates,  V.,  ii.  46, 101. 
EopoUs,  oomio  writer,  V.,  L  16. 
Euripides,  v.,  i.  16. 
Evander,  FL,  L  1. 

Fabii,  FL,  i.  12. 

Fabius  ^milianos,  V.,  ii.  6. 

Fabios  Ambustos,  FL,  i.  26. 

Fabios  Cunotator,  Fl.,  iL  6. 

Fabios  Maxunos  defeats  the  BftbineB, 

Fl.,  1 17. 
Fabius  Sanga,  Qointos,  C,  41. 
Fabios  defeated  by  the  QmUsy  FL,  L 

18. 
FabriciuSfFL,  L17. 
Fttsul®,  C.,  24,  27. 
Falisd,  Fl.,  i.  12. 
Fannius,  orator,  V.,  i.  17 ;  ii.  9. 
Facers,  the  senate  so  called,  C-  6 ; 

Fl.,i.l.  ^    ^    ' 

Favonius,  Harcus,  Ep.,  i.  9. 
Favoniu8j_y.,  ii.  58. 
Fiden«B,  Fl..  Ll,12. 
ilgolns,  Cams,  C.,  17. 
Fimbria,  V.,  ii.  24. 
Flaoci,  two,  consols  together,  V.,  iL  8. 
Flamen  of  Jove,  V.,  ii.  20. 
Flaminius  Flamma,  Cains,  C,  86. 
Floralisa,  V.,  L  14. 
Fortune,  has  power  in  every  thixur, 

C.,8;  Ep.,u.l.  ■^•— *«» 

FregelIa.oolony,y..Ll5.  Destroyed 

bv  Opimius,  v.,  iL  6. 
Fulldius,  Fr.,  B.  i.     . 
Fulvia,  a  licentious  and  extravagant 

woman,  C,  28,  26.    Sends  intelfi- 

genoe  to  Cicero,  C,  28 ;  Fl.,  iv.  1. 
FrnviA.  wife  of  Antony,  FL,  iv.  6; 

v.,  u.  74.  - 
Folvios  Flaocos,  Marcos,  his  death, 

J.,  81;  v.,  ii.  6,7. 
Folvios,  Marcos  F.  Nobilior,  C,  17. 

Gabii,  FL,  L  7. 

Qabinios,  Marcos  6.  Cnito,  C,  17, 
40.  Appointed  to  fire  the  city,  C, 
48.  Accused  befbre  the  senate, 
and  committed  to  costody,  C.,  46^ 
47.    Put  to  death,  C,  65. 

6adesbnilt,y^L8. 

Galba,  orator,  v.,  i.  17 ;  ii.  9. 
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QftlU  InaubrM,  ibeir  wir  wiUi  tho 

Bom«m»,  Fin  U.  i, 
Oalii  B«nonM,  tbalr  oouflioti  witli 

tba  liomiwi,  Fl.,  1. 18, 
QAllQUiWQitu)  WM-,  Fl.,  i.  Ui  V.,  U. 

80. 
Oau4iI|  f rfMdnQn  of  MAsiniMAi  J., 

66.    Hii  wAnkuaM  w\i\  ^lly,  »a. 
Q«u),  eKbaaiitdil  fititto  of,  Fr.|  B.  iU. 

(lidiUir  of  Voropav), 
0«ulii,  tbetr  vhIojp,  J..  U4.    OteiKir'i 

mm  wiU)  ibew,  Fl.,  Ui,  10}  V., 

ii,  80. 
Qenttua,  kint  of  lUyrm,  V.,  i.  0. 
UorniMiii   Jolnetl   with    ti^o    QauU 

MffMOBt;  Cteiwr,  FL  iii.  10,     Be- 

<tuc«4  by  PniAua,  FJ.,  iv.  10.    Kill 

Vmfh»,  ft.   4Sm  v.,  ii.  08, 100,  loa, 

117. 
QtttuHM)i  M)d  LibyimA,  original  in- 

bfthitunt*  of  Aft-ic*.  /,  la,    Qetu- 

liima  firmod  by  Jugurtb«,  J.,  BO, 

Bubduttd  b>  CoMUi  unUdr  Augnti- 

%w,  Fl..  iv.  1)), 
GUuoua,  V,.  i).  88. 
Urfioobaii  ('imu«,  kiUed.  J-,  81,  40. 

RemMPKn  ou  bi«  ulmrAoter  and  nro- 

^eddinga.  if*,    Aoouuut  of  bim,Tl.. 

iw,16i  V,.  ita. 
Graoohiia,  Tibariua,  killed,  J.,  81, 40, 

RomarkH  on  bw  obaraoter  and  uro- 

oeediugi.  iht    Aooouut  of  ldm,Tli, 

lii,  14;  V.  «.a.8, 
Oradivui,  Man,  V.,  U.  181. 
UmiiiouA,  V,,  i,  11, 
Ufoaoo,  aoourgiug  udoptod  from,  0., 

81* 
Qroek  learning,  J.,  85^ 
Oreeka  amigraia  to  Aaim  V,,  1. 4. 
Ouluaaa,  J.,  5« 

Hantiloar  of  l^aptia,  J,,  11, 
Uaumbal,  J.,  6.    Ilia  oonduot  of  tba 

aaoond  Pnnio  war,  Fl.,  ii,  8 ;  V., 

u.  OT. 
Haadrnbal,  brother  of  Ilauniba],  Fl., 

ii.4. 
Ilakkdrnbid  anrrandera  at  the  »i«ga  of 

Carthage,  Fl,  ii.  16. 

SalveUOluid.  10, 
eraobdtt,  v.,  i.  8. 
Jiaroulaoanin,  V„  il,  18, 
larowlaa,  J,.  Ui  V,, ».  8,  t. 
Heroynian  Foreat,  Fl.,  Ul.  10)  V.,  U, 

loa,  100. 

lleranniua.  %  fipanlah  leader,  alain, 
Fr.,aui.    (fitter  of  rowuay), 

aa 


Uealod,  hia  eharaoter.  V.,  1. 7. 

Iliempaal,  aon  of  Hlolpaa,  J.,  6.  IIU 
diaflke  to  Jugurtba,  J..U,  Mur- 
dered by  him,  J..  10;  Fl,  ill.  1. 

Hiemuaal,  king  of  Kumidia,  aon  of 
Qufuaaa,  J,,  17.     Ula  Punlo  vol- 


nmea,iA, 
Iliero,  Fl.,  ii.  0. 
]U(>()0,  J,,  10, 
liirtjua,  oonaul,  hia  advloo  to  JuUn^ 

Owaar,  v.,  ii,  67. 
Iliatorian.  duty  of,  C,,  a. 
Homer,  Ida  obaraotar,  V..  I.  6, 
Huratii  and  CuriaUi,  Fl,,  I.  8, 
lloraUua  Coolea,  Fl,  1. 10]  V.,  II,  8. 
IJortenaUia,  orator,  V,,  If,  88.    ]IU 

death,  V,.  11.  40.    Hia  aon  kUled  M 

J»hi%pl,V.,M,70. 

Janua,  temple  of,  Fl.,il.  8}  iv.  13; 

Jeruaalem  entered  by  Pompey,  Fl,, 
iii.  6, 

Jllyriana,  Boman  wara  witb  them, 
Fl.,  ii.  6, 18.  Bnbdned  by  Augua- 
tua,  Fl,,  iv.  10  i  v.,  Ii.  80. 

Indiana  aend  embaaaadow  to  Augna- 
tua,  Fl.,  iv,  10, 

Indutiuinarua,  Fl.,  Hi.  10. 

Ion.  v.,  I,  4.  ' 

Iphitua  inatltutaa  the  OlympUn 
gamea,  V,,  i.  7. 

laooratea,  orator,  V,.  1, 18, 

latrian  war.  Fl.,  II.  10, 

itaUo  war,  V.,  11. 16. 

Jub«  overthrown  by  Oaaaar,  Fl,  Iv, 
8.    Hia  death,  ^,'V,,  II,  ib,6iu 

Judgea,  or  Jurymen.  £p,,  1 7, 

Jugurtha,  aon  of  Maatanabal,  and 
naphew  of  Maalniaaa,  J.,  8,  Hia 
eh8raoter  tnd  hablta,  J,,  8,  Hia 
popularity  dreaded  by  MIoipaa,  lA. 
^ent  witn  auxiliary  troopa  to  the 
RoouuMk  at  the  alttje  of  Numantia, 
J.,  7,  FUttered  there  by  oert^ln 
Bomana,  and  reoelvea  (Handly  fl4- 
vioa  tr<m  Soiplo,  J..  8,  Adopted 
by  MIoipaa,  J,,  0.  Addr«aaea  by 
MIoipaa  on  hia  death-bed,  J,,  10. 
Hia  oonibrenoe  with  Adhernal  8nd 
HIempaal  alter  Mioipaa^a  death,  a., 
11,  Flota  agalnat  lilempaal,  J., 
18.  Murdera  nim,  ik  Aajdrea  to 
the  aovereignty  cf  all  Kumidia, 
and  deibata  Aoherbal,  J.,  18,  0eea 
no  hope  of  ultimate  aueoeaa  but  In 
mam  avarloe,  ^8.   fiuooeaa  of  bla 
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bribery,  J.,  IS,  15.  Ten  oommifl- 
sioiien  sent  to  diyide  the  kingdom 
between  him  and  Adherbal,  J.,  16. 
Works  on  Scanras,  and  obtains 
the  more  valuable  |>ortion  of  Nu- 
midia,  ib.  Invades  the  territories 
of  Adherbal,  J.,  20.  Eeceives 
another  embassy  firom  the  senate, 
J.,  22.  Disregards  it.  and  besieges 
Cirta,  J.,  22,  28.  Takes  it,  and 
puts  Adherbal  to  death,  J.,  26. 
Bends  more  deputies  to  Borne  with 
bribes,  who  are  not  admitted  into 
the  city,  J.,  28.  Bribes  the  consul 
Calpumins  to  grant  him  peace,  J., 
29.  Is  brought  by  Cassins  to  Borne 
to  give  evidence,  J.,  82.  Bribes 
Bnbius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  J., 
88.  Procures  the  death  of  Massi- 
va,J.,85.  Quits  Italy,  iJ.  Maneu- 
vers against  the  consul  Albinus, 
J.,  86.  Surprises  Aulus,  and  sends 
the  Bomana  under  the  yoke,  J.. 
88.  Finds  that  he  has  to  contend 
with  a  man  of  ability  in  Metellus, 
J.,  46,  i8.  Besolves  to  come  to  a 
bii^e  with  him,  J.,  48.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  arrangements  and  con- 
test, J^  49-4^2.  Is  at  last  repulsed, 
68.  Not  dispirited,  J..  64.  His 
activity,  J.,  56.  Attacks  the  Bo- 
man  camp  near  Zama,  J.,  68.  Be- 
solves on  surrendering  to  Metellus, 
J.,  62.  Changes  his  mind,  ib.  His 
renewed  activity,  J.,  66.  His  dis- 
quietude from  the  treachery  of  his 
adherents,  J.,  72,  76.  Bouted  by 
Metellus.  J.,  74.  Flees  to  Thala, 
J.,  76.  Quits  it,  J.,  76.  Flees  to 
QetUlia,  J.,  80.  ^Unites  with  Boc- 
chus,  J.,  80,  81.  Surprised  by 
MariuA,  J..  88.  He  and  Bocchus 
unsuocessnilly  attack  Marius,  J., 
97-99, 101.  Desirous  of  peace,  J., 
-Ill  A.»w.«.  ^  n  conference,  J., 
by  the  treachery  or 
118.  See  FL,  iii.  1 ; 
.2. 
J  daughter  of  Livius 

i.7l.** 
J  of  Augustus,  wifs  of 

ten  of  Agrippa,  then 
,  v.,  ii.  94,  96.    Her 
nd  banishment,  V.,  ii. 
iw. 
Julia,  Pompey^s  wife,  her  death,  Fl., 
iv.2;  V.,*ii:47, 


Julius,  Cuius,  C,  27. 

Julius  Proculus,  Fl.,  i.  1. 

Junia,  sister  of  Brutus,  V.,  ii.  88. 

Junius  Bl»sus,  V.,  ii.  125. 

Junius  Silanus,  Dedmus,  givea  Ma 
opinion  for  putting  the  conspirators 
to  death,  C,  60.  Csesar^s  obeervar- 
tions  on  it,  C,  61. 

Jupiter  Stator,  Fl.  i.  1. 

King,  the  first  title  of  sovereignty, 
C,  2. 

Labienus,  Fl.,  iv.  2 ;  V.,  ii.  40.  Falla 
at  Munda.  v.,  iL  66. 

Labienus,  his  son,  V.,  ii.  78. 

Lacedasmonians,  C,  2 ;  V.,  i.  4,  17. 
Conquer  the  Athenians,  and  set  the 
thirty  tyrants  over  them,  C,  61. 

Leeoa,  Mmx*us  Fortius,  C,  27. 

Lslius,  orator,  V.,  i.  17 ;  ii.  9. 

Landa,  Fl.,  iv.  12, 

Langoberdians,  V.,  ii.  106. 

Laodicea  taken,  V.,  ii.  69. 

Lares,  town  of,  J.,  90. 

Latins,  their  wars  with  the  Bomana, 
FM-  11, 14. 

Laurel  growing  up  in  a  ship,  Fl^  !L 
7. 

Laurentian  marshes,  V.,  ii.  19. 

Laws,  Agrarian,  ii.  2. 6.  Bosdan,  V., 
ii.  82.   Manilian,  v.,  ii.  88. 

Lentulus,  Publius  L.  Sura.  C,  17. 
His  operations  at  Bome,  Cf.,  89,  40. 
Gives  Vulturdus  a  letter  for  Cati- 
line, C,  44.  Brought  before  the 
Senate  by  Cicero,  C.,  46.  Com- 
mitted to  custody,  C.,  47.  His 
freedmen  seek  to  rescue  him,  C, 
60.  Put  to  death,  C,  66 ;  Fl.,  iv. 
l;V.,ii.84. 

Lepidus,  Marcus,  C^  18. 

Le|>idu8,  Marcus  MmSi^m,  consul, 
his  speech  afainst  Sylla,  Fr.,  B.  i. 
Speech  of  Philippus  agunst  him, 
tS.    His  insurrection,  fl..  iii.  28. 

Lenidus  the  Triumvir,  Fl.,  iv.  6. 
Proscribes  his  brother,  ib.j  V.jiL 
67.  Left  to  guard  the  dty,  Fl., 
iv.  7.  See  V.,  li.  68,  64,  66,  67,  80, 
88. 

Lepidus,  his  houj  plots  against  Au- 
gustus, v.,  ii.  88. 

LeptiBMjjor,J.,77.  Faithfbl  to  the 
Bomans,  ib.    Its  origin,  J.,  78. 

Leptis  Minor,  J.,  19. 

Leaboa,  v.,  i.  2. 
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libyiiki,  and  OefeaHaoB,  originAl  in- 
bsbitante  of  AlKoa,  J.,  18.  Sub- 
dued under  AoguatiiB,  Fl.,  iv.  12. 

lidnins,  Maoer,  tribune,  bis  speMh 
to  tbe  people  on  the  tdbunitial 
power,  Fr.,  B.  iii. 

ligurians,  their  war  with  the  Bo- 
mans,  r\.,  ii.  8. 

livia,  dauffhter  of  DmsuSy  her  flight, 
v.,  ii.  1^.  Married  to  Auguatua, 
V4ii.7«. 

Livy,  V.,i.l7;  u.  86. 

lioluna  defeated  in  Germany,  V..  ii. 
97.    His  death,  v.,  ii.  102. 

Ludlla,  mother  of  Pompej,  V.,  ii. 
29. 

Lucilius,  poet,  V^  li.  9. 

Lucretius,  poet,  \,,  iL  86. 

LucnlluB  defeats  Mithridatea  and  Ti- 
gnmes^  V.,  ii.  88.  Opposes  Pom- 
pey,  v.,  ii.  40.  His  avarioe  and 
luxury,  v.,  ii.  88.  Hia  triumph, 
v.,  ii.  84. 

Lucullus,  his  son,  &lls  at  Philippi, 
v.,  ii.  71. 

Luonllus,  Publius,  a  tribune,  J.,  87. 

Lupercal,  V.,  i.  16 ;  ii.  66. 

Lupii^  riyer,  V.,  ii.  105. 

Lutatius,  Q.  Catulus,  aids  Marius  in 
defeating  the  Gimbri,  V.,  ii.  12. 
His  death,  V.,  ii.  22. 

Lyda  conquered  by  Brutus,  V.,  iL 
69, 102. 

Lyourgus.  V.,  i.  6. 

Lydia  ana  Lydus,  V.,  i.  1. 

Lysippus,  v.,  i.  1. 

Macedonia  gains  uniyersal  empire, 
v.,  i.  6.  Made  a  Boman  proymce, 
v.,  ii.  88.  Oyerrun  by  burbarians, 
v.,  iL  110. 

Maoedonian  war,  C,  61 :  Fl.,  ii.  7. 
Second,  FI.,  ii.  12.    Third,  li.  14. 

Maoedonicus.  v.,  iL  74. 

Mad  Mountains  of  Sardinia,  FL,  iL  6. 

MfBcenaSjV^  H.  88. 

Mslius,  FI.,  i.  26. 

Magins,  Celer  Velleianus,  the  author's 
brother,  v.,  iL  115. 

Magius,  Mioatiua,  the  author's  anoea- 
tor,  v.,  ii.  16. 

Magius,  x)eoius,  ditto,  V»  ii.  16. 

Mamilius  of  Tusculum,  Fl.,  L  11. 

Mamiliua.  limetanus,  a  tribune,  pro- 
poses a  law  fbr  inyestigating  Ju- 
gur^'s  a&in, J., 40.  Itia  paaad, 


Manobina  beaieges  ^_ 

.  15.    Surrendered  to  tbe 
tines,  Fl.,iL  17;  V.,  iL  1. 

Manilius  Maucinus,  J.,  78. 

Manlins  Oaius,  an  adherent  of  Cati- 
line, C,  24,  27,  28, 80.  Sends  mee- 
sepgers  to  Quintus  Mardua  Bex, 
G.^  82,  83.  Command^  the  rij^t 
wmg  in  Catiline^s  army,  C,  59.  la 
killed,  C,  60. 

Manlius  Gapitolinns  defends  the  Cap- 
itol^ FL  1. 1,  8.    His  death,  L  26. 

Manhua  Torquatns,  Fl.,  i.  18. 

Manlius,  Aulus,  lieutenant-general  to 
Marina,  J.,  86,  90, 100. 102. 

Manlius,  Marcus,  J.,  114. 

Manlius  Torquatns,  Titus,  puts  his 
own  son  to  death,  C,  52. 

MaroeiluB  opposes  Hannibal,  F].,iL 
6.  Makes  Bidly  a  proyinoe,  V.,  ii. 
88. 

Marcellus,  nephew  of  Augustus,  V., 
iL98. 

Maroius  Philippus,  Fl.,  iL  12. 

Mardus  Bex,  Quintus,  G.,  80.  Hia 
answer  to  the  deputies  mnn  Man- 
Uus,  G.,  84. 

Marcomanni,  V.,  ii.  108. 

Marica,  lake,  V.^  ii.  19. 

Marius,  Gains,  lieutenant-general  of 
Metellus,  J.,  46.  Joms  Metellus  at 
Zama,  J.,  57.  Supports  him,  J., 
58{  60.  Elated  by  omens  in  flaersr 
flomg,  J.,  68.  A  natiye  of  Arpi- 
num,  t&.  His  youth  and  <Bharacter, 
ib,  Besolyes  on  standing  for  the 
conaulship,  J».  64.  Besents  the 
hanghtinesa  of  Metellus,  ib.  His 
boasts,  ib.  Works  upon  Gauda, 
J.,  65.  Goes  to  Borne,,  and  is 
chosen  consul,  J.,  78.  Isapptnnted 
to  conduct  the  war  in  Kumidia,  J., 
78,82.  Hia  hostility  to  tbe  nobles, 
J.,  84.  His  speech  to  the  people, 
J.,  85.  EnHsfo  the  lowest  of  tbd 
people,  J.,  86.  Assumes  the  com- 
mand in  Nnmidia,  ib.  Hb  pro- 
oeedmgs,  J.,  87.  Surpriaea  Ju- 
gurtha,  J.,  88.  Determinea  to  be- 
aiege  Gapsa,  J.,  89.  Takes  it,  J., 
91.  Takes  a  strong  fint  on  the 
riyerMulucha,  J.,  92-94.  Attacked 
by  Jugurtha  and  Bocohus,  but 
route  tnem,  J.,  97-99.  His  caution, 
J.,  100.  Bouta  the  two  kinga 
asain,  J.,  101.  Beceiyea  Juffur- 
thA  priaoner  from  Sylla,  J.,  118. 
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Elected  eMsnl  agalii,  and  tri- 
umphs, J.,  114.  Sm  FI.,  iii.  1. 
Denato  the  Oimbri  and  Teutones, 
FL,  iiL  8.  Civil  war  with  SyUa, 
El!,  iiL  21.  J3e$  v.,  iL  11, 18, 16, 
19.  90,  28. 

Manu  the  yomurer,  Fl.,  ilL  21 ;  V., 
iL  28,  27. 

Marina,  CaioB,  hSa  eaffle,  C,  69. 

Marobodnoa,  V.,  ii.  108, 109. 

Mara,  temple  of,  V.,  11. 100. 

Manelllee,  Fl.,  !▼.  2 :  Y.,  11. 16,  60. 

MaHiniawa,  king  of  Nmnidia,  hia 
aerrioea  to  the  Bomana,  J.,  6.  Hb 
friendahlp  for  them,  ib. ;  Fl.,  ill.  1. 

Maaaiva,  mndaon  of  Maainiawa.  J., 
86.  ^wdered  by  Jngnrtha'a 
agenta.  ib, :  Fl.,  iii.  1. 

Maatanabol,  Kther  of  Jngnrtha,  J.,  6. 

Maaretaoiii,  J.,  19.  • 

Maiimns,  QuiDtaa,  J.,  4. 

Medea,  J.,  18.  Name  aaid  to  be  cor- 
rupted into  Mbortf  ib.  Univeraal 
empire  of,  V.,  i.  6. 

Medon.  Arohon,  V.,  1.  2. 

Memmioa.  Caina,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  nostile  to  Jngnrtha,  J.,  27. 
Uia  speech  to  the  people,  J.,  81. 
Hia  address  to  the  people,  and  to 
Jngnrtha.  J.,  88. 

Menander,  v.,  i.  16. 

Menenios  Agrippa.FI.,  i.  28. 

Memla,  ilamenof  Japiter,  V.,  20, 22. 

Measala  Oorvinns  saved  by  Ootavius, 
v.,  ii.  70. 

Mesaana,  Fl.,  U.  2. 

Metapontnm,  V.,  i.  1. 

Metellns  Celer.  Quintns,  C,  80,  42. 
Gnts  off  Gatihne's  retreat  into  Gaol, 
C.,67. 

Metellns,  Balearione,  Fl.,  iii.  8. 

Metellns  Grettcns,  Qnintns,  O.,  80. 
Snbdnes  Crete,  FL,  iii.  7.  His  tri- 
nmph,  Fl.,  iv.  2. 

Metelias  Nnmidicns,  Qnintns,  elect- 
ed consul,  J.,  48.  Has  Numidia 
for  his  province,  t^.  Beoeivee  the 
command  of  the  army  fh>m  Albi- 
nna,J.,44.  His  jndioions  reforma- 
tion of  it.  J.,  44,  46.  His  activity, 
J.,  46.  Betorts  upon  Jngnrtha  his 
own  artifices.  J.,  46,  48.  Bepnlses 
Jngnrtha,  after  a  hard  contest,  J., 
60-68.  His  farther  operations,  J., 
64.  His  snooeaa  causes  great  joy 
at  Borne,  Jm  66.  Besieges  Zama, 
J.,  66-80.   Baiaeatheaiege,J.,61. 


Works  upoa  Bomikar,  J.,  81.  Be- 
ceivea  oflwra  of  anrrender  from  Ju- 
gnrUia,  J.,  82.  Oi&nded  at  Mxt- 
lias's  ambition  for  the  oonsnlahip, 
J^  64.  Takea  ThaU,  J.,  76,  76. 
ffiA  feelinga  on  hearing  that  Marius 
was  to  succeed  him.  J.,  82,  83. 
Tampers  with  Boochus,  J.,  83. 
His  return  to  Borne,  and  recep- 
tion there,  J.,  88.  See  FL,  ilL  1 ; 
v.,  iL  11, 1^.  Waa  an  orator,  V., 
ii.  9. 

Metellne  Pins,  son  of  Nnmidicns,  his 
reception  and  conduct  in  Spain, 
Fr.,  JB.  ii.  Engaged  in  the  Italian 
war,  v.,  iL  16.  Defeata  Sylla's 
enemies  at  Faventia,  V.,  iL  28. 

Metius  Fufetitts.  Fl.,  L  8. 

Midpsa,  son  of  Mflainissa,  J.,  6.  His 
fear  of  Jngnrtha,  J.,  6,  7.  En- 
deavors to  win  mm  by  kindness, 
and  adopts  him,  J.,  9.  Bia  dying 
address  to  Jngurtha,  J.,  10 ;  FL, 
iii.  1. 

Miletus  colonized,  v.,  i.  4. 

M»okillsClodius.y.,ii.47.  Is  killed 
at  Compaa,  V.,  iL  68. 

Milvian  Bridge,  AUobroges  aneated 
on.  C,  46. 

Mind,  obeervntions  on^  J.,  1,  2. 

MintumsB,  v.,  i.  14;  ii.  19. 

Mithridates,  his  letters  to  ArsaoeflL 
Fr.,  B.  iv.  War  between  him  and 
the  Bomans,  FL,  iii.  6.  Hisdei^ 
ib.    ^^  v.,  li.  18,  87,  40. 

Mitylene,  V.,  L  4.  Its  treaoheiy,  Y., 
ii.  18,  68. 

Morini,  FL,  iiL  10. 

Mucins,  Scevola,  Fl.,  L  10. 

MuduB,  a  lawyer.  V.,  ii.  9. 

Muluona,  city,  FL,  iiL  1. 

Mnlucha,  river.  J.,  19.  Divided  the 
kingdoms  of  Jngnrtha  and  Boo- 
chus, J.,  92. 

Mummius  destroys  Corinth,  FL,  iL 
16 ;  v.,  i.  12, 18.  A  new  man,  V., 
ii.  128. 

Munda,  battle  ot  Fl.,  iv.  2. 

MursBua,  Cains,  C.,  42. 

Mnnana,  L.,  conspires  against  Au- 
gustus, v.,  ii.  91. 

Mural  crown,  V.,  L  12. 

Muthul  river,  J..  48. 

Mutina,  battle  of,  FL,  iv.  4. 

Mutana,  V.,  iL  61. 

Myuana  subdued  by  Augustus,  FL, 
IV.  12. 
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Nabdalsa  leagaes  against  Ju^purtha, 

J.,  70.    Discovered,  J.,  71. 
Narbo  Marcius,  V.,  i.  15 ;  ii»  8; 
Neapolis,  V.,  i.  4.  Its  games  in  honor 

of  Auenstns,  V.,  ii.  123. 
Nero,  Tib.  CI.,  father  of  Tiberius 

CsBsar,  raises  commotions,  V.,  ii. 

75. 
Nero,  Tiberius.    See  'Hberius. 
Nestor,  V.,  L  1. 
Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  Fr., 

B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mitluidates) ;  Fl., 

iii.  5;  V.,ii.4,  89. 
Ninus,  v.,  1.  6. 
Nobility,  tyranny  of,  J.,  41. 
Nola,  v.,  i.  7.  , 

Nucerinus,  Puhlius  Sittius,  C.j21. 
Numa  Pompilius,  reign  of,  Fl.,  i. 

2,  8. 
Numantine  "War,  J.,  7.    Destruction 

of  Numantia,  Fl.,  ii.  18. 
Numidiansj  whence  their  name,  J., 

18.    Their  origin  and  progress,  ib. 

Nnmidia  made  a  province,  V.,  ii. 

89.  ' 
Numitor,  FL,  i.  1. 

Oblivion,  river  of,  Fl.,  li.  17. 

Obeidional  crown,  V.,  i.  12. 

lOcriculum,  Fl.,  i.  7. 

Ootavia,  sister  of  Augustus,  wife  of 
Antony,  V.,  n,  78. 

Octavius,  fiither  of  Augustus,  V.,  iL 
69. 

Ootavius.    See  Augustus  Ceesar. 

Oljrmpic  games  instituted,  V.,  i.  7. 

Opimian  wine,  V.,  ii.  7. 

Opimius,  Lucius,  chief  of  ten  com- 
missioners for  dividing  the  king- 
dom of  Numidia,  J.,  16.  Kills  C. 
Gracchus  and  Folvius  Flaocus,  V., 

■    ii.  6. 

Ops,  her  temple,  V..  ii.  60. 

Orestes,  V.,  i.  1.    His  sons,  V.,  i.  2. 

Orestilla,  Aurelia,  C,  16^  85. 

Orodes,  king  of  Parthia,  cuts  off 
CrassUB,  V.,  ii.  46,  91. 

Osci  corrupt  Cuma,  V.,  i.  4. 

Oatia,Fl.,i.4;  V.,  ii.  94. 

Otho,  BosdUB,  his  law,  V.,  ii.  82. 

Ovid,  v.,  ii.  86. 

Paoorus,  the  Parthian  prince,  defeat- 
ed, Fl.,  iv.  9 ;  V..ii.78. 

Pacuvius,  writer  or  tragedies,  V.,  ii. 
9. 

Palinurus,  prom.,  V.,  ii.  79. 


Pannonians,  sut>dued  by  Augustus, 

Fl.,  iv.  12;  v.,  ii.  89, 114.    BebeL 

v.,  ii.  110. 
Pansa,  his  advice  to  CsBsar,  V.,  ii.  67. 

His  death,  V.,  ii.  61. 
Parilia,  birthday  of  Borne,  V.,  i.  7. 
Parthia,  war  of  the  Bomans  with,  FL, 

iii.  11. 
Parthians  oononer  Orassus,  Fl.,  iH. 

11.    Defeated  by  Ventidius,  Fl., 

iv.  9.     Conquer  Antony,  iv.  11. 

Betum  the  Koman  standards,  FL, 

iv.  12;  v.,  U.  91.    /Sm  V.,  u.  46, 

100,  101. 
Parties,  political,  how  formed,  J.,  41. 
Patricians,  V.,  i.  8. 
Paulus  JSmillus  subdues  Perses.  Fl., 

ii.  12 ;  V.^  L  9.    His  sons,  V.,  1. 10. 
Paulus  ^milius  slain  at  Cannsa,  V., 

L9. 
Pedius,  consul,  his  law  against  Csa- 

Bar's  assassins,  V.,  ii.  69. 
Pelasgi  remove  to  Athens,  V.,  i.  8. 
Peloponnesians  build  Megara,  V.,  L 

2. 
Pelops,  his  family  expelled  by  the 

HeraclidflB,  Vi,  i.  2. 
Penthilus,  son  of  Orestes,  V.,  i.  1. 
Perpema  conquers  Aristonious,  V.^, 

ii.  4. 
Perpema  murders  Sertorius,  V.^iL 

80.    Conquered  by  Pompey,  Fl., 

iii.  22. 
Perses,  king  of  Macedonia,  C,  61, 

81 ;  Fr.,  B,  iv.  (Letter  of  Mithri- 

dates);  Fl.,ii.  12;  V.,  L  9, 11. 
Persians,  J.,  18.    Their  universal  em- 
pire, v.,  L  6. 
Perusia,  siege  of,  Fl.,  iv.  5;  V.,  ii. 

74. 
Petreius,  Marcus,  commands  fbr  An- 

tonius  in  the  battie  with  Catiline, 

C,  59. 
Petreius  and  Afranius  in  Spain,  Fl., 

iv.  2.     Petreius's  death,  id.     See 

v.,  ii.  48,  60. 
Pharnaces  conquered  by  Cesar,  FL, 

iv.  2 :  v.,  ii.  40. 
PharsaBa,  batUe  of,  Fl.,  iv.  2  ;  V.,  ii. 

62. 
Philseni,  Altars  of  J.,  19.    Legend 

of  the  Phil»ni,  J.,  79. 
Philemon,  writer  of  comedy,  V.,  i. 

16. 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia  (Letter  ol 

Mithridates),  Fr.,  B.  iv.;  FL,  ii. 

7;  V.,L6. 
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Pliflip,  Blep-iiitiMr  of  Angiutiia,  V., 
ii.  59,  60. 

PhUippi,  battle  of,  FL,  iv.  7  ;  V.,  ii. 
70. 

PhilippiiB,  Ladas,  his  epeeoh  agaiiiBt 
LepiduB,  Fr.,  B»  L 

PhoBiiiciaiis,  some  settled  in  Africa, 
J.,  19. 

FSce&am^.,  57.  War  with  the  peo- 
ple otFLy  i.  19;  v.,  ii.  29, 106. 

inhdar,V..i.l7. 

Pineens,  v.,  ii.  28. 

Pirates  aabdned  bj  Pompe/,  Fl.,  iii 
6 :  v.,  ii.  81.  Craoified  by  Cesar, 
v.,  U.  42. 

Piso,  Gains,  conld  not  prevail  on  Ci- 
cero to  aocnse  CiBsar,  C,  49.  Why 
he  hated  Cesar,  ib. 

PIbo,  Cdaub,  C.  18.  Sent  into  Spain, 
C.'l9.    ms  death,  t». 

Pistoria,  C«  67. 

Plaoentiis,  Y.,  i.  14. 

Planons  joins  Antony,  Y,.  ii.  88. 
Proscribes  his  brother,  v.,  ii.  67, 
74.  Flees  with  Fulvia,  V.,  ii.  76. 
His  desertion  to  Angostos,  and 
servility,  V.,  ii.  83. 

Plato,  v.,  1.16. 

Plautian  Law,  C,  81. 

Plautos,  Ludus,  aocnses  Catiline, 
C.  81. 

PoUio.    See  Asinios. 

Pompeins  Kufas,  Qnintos.  C,  80. 

Pompepr,  first  consul  of  tne  fiunily, 

Pompey,  consul,  slain  by  the  troops 
,of  Cn.  Pompey,  V.,  ii.  20. 

Pompey,  &ther  of  Pompey  the  Oreat, 
v.,  ii.  15.  His  conduct  and  death, 
v.,  ii.  21. 

Pompey,  Cnens,  C.^6, 17.  His  let- 
ter to  the  senate,  Fr.,  B.  iii.  Men- 
tioned in  the  speech  of  Licinins, 
Fr.,  B.  iii.  His  followers,  £p.,  ii. 
2.  Takes  the  command  or  the 
Mithridatio  war^  Fl.,  iii.  5.  His 
fhrther  proceeding  in  the  East, 
and  at  Jerusalem,  to.  Subdues  the 
mrates,  FL,  iii.  6.  Civil  war  with 
CsBsar,  Fl.,  iv.  2.  His  theaters,  ib. 
His  death,  ib. ;  V.,  ii.  52,  58.  See 
v.,  ii.  29,  80,  82,  87,  49.  Marries 
Julia,  v.,  ii.  44. 

Pompey,  Cnseus,  son  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  his  contests  with  Cesar,  Fl., 
iv.  2.    His  death,  ib, 

Pompey,  Seztns,  son  of  l^ompey  the 


Great,  his  contests  with  Cesar,  Fl~ 

iv.  2.    His  war  with  Octaviua  and 

Antony,  and  death,  Fl.,  iv.  8.    See 

v.,  ii.^2,  77,  79. 
PomtinuB,  Caius.    See  Valerius  ilao- 

cus. 
Pontius,  the  Samnlte  general,  Fl.,  L 

16. 
Pontius  Telesinns,  V.,  ii.  27 ;  FL,  iiL 

18,  21. 
Pontus,  war  with.  Fl.,  iii.  5.    Made 

a  province,  V..  il.  88. 
Popedins,  FL,  ih.  18. 
Popilius  Lenas,  V.^  i.  10. 
Populace,  their  feelings,  C,  87, 48. 
Pordan  Iaw,  C,  51. 
Pordus,  Marons  P.  Leca.  C,  17. 
Porsena,  his  war  with  the  Komans, 

Fl.,  i.  10.  - 

Porticos  of  Metellus  and  Sdpio,  V., 

U.l. 
PosthumiuB,  Albinus,  severe  censor, 

v.,  i.  10. 
Posthumius,  dictator,  FL,  i.  11. 
Posthumlus,  l^idus,  £p.,  i.  9. 
Proscription,  invented  by  Sylla,  V., 

iL  28;  FL,  iii.  21.     Aat  o7the 

triumvirate,  Fl.,  ii.  6 ;  V.,  ii.  66. 
Pseudo-PhiUppus,  Fl.,  ii.  14;  V.,  L 

Ptolemy,  V.,  i.  lo: 

Ptolemy,  Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Hith- 

ridate^.) 
Ptolemy  causes  Pompey^s  death,  FL, 

iv.2;  V..ii.46. 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  Fl.,  ui.  9; 

v.,  ii.  58. 
Pumc  wars,  first,  FL,  ii.  1.    Second, 

ii.6.    Third,  u.  16. 
Punic  books  of  king  Hiempsal,  J., 

Pyrrhus,  his  war  with  the  Bomaas, 
F1.,L18.    ^V.,i.l,16, 

Quinotius,  Ludus,  Fr.,  B.  iiL  (Speech 

of  Lidnius). 
Quintilius  Varus,  killed  by  his  freed- 

man.  ¥»,  ii.  71. 
Quintilius  Varus,  son  of  the  former, 

killed  with  his  army  in  G«nnany, 

v.,  ii.  117-120. 
Quirmus,  name  of  Bomulns,  Fl.,  i.  1. 

Babhrius,  poet,  V.,  ii.  86. 
Baudian  ^ains,  V.,  ii.  12 ;  Fl.,  iiL  8. 
Begulus/Fl..  ii.  2:  V.,  ii.  88. 
Bemus,  Fl.,  1. 1.    His  death,  t&. 
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lUfWtdB  offered  fi>r  informttion 
about  the  ooospirftoy  of  CatUme, 
C,  80. 

Bh«ti«i8  Bubdued,  V.,  u.  89,  95. 

Bhea  Sylvia,  Fl.,  i.  1. 

Rhodes,  fiuthless  to  Borne  in  ^  the 
Maoedonian  war,  C,  51:  V-,  i.  9. 
Act  with  zeal  against  Mithridates, 
Vi,  ii.  18.  Taken  by  Cassius,  V., 
ii.  69. 

BhttmetaloeB,  king  of  Thraoe,  V.|  ii. 
112. 

Borne,  founded  by  the  Trojans,  C, 
6:  v.,  i.  7.  Character  and  actions 
or  its  early  inhabitants,  C,  6^11. 
Commencement  of  licentiousness 
amoDff  the  soldiery,  C,  11.  Its 
condition  at  the  time  of  Catiline^s 
conspiracy,  C,  36.  Romans  adopt- 
ed from  other  nations  whatever 
they  considered  elinble,  C,  51 ; 
fl.,  i.  5.  Causes  of  Itome^s  great- 
ness, C,  58.  Wh^  most  poweiv 
fol,  Fr.,  B.  i.  When  most  olame- 
leas  in  morals,  ib.  Cause  of  dis- 
sensions in  Rome,  Fr.,  B.  i.  Rea- 
sons why  Romans  made  war  on 
other  nations,  Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter 
of  Mithridatea).  Degeneracy  of 
the  common  people,  Ep.,  i.  5. 
How  R;ome  likely  to  fiill,  Ep..  IL  5. 
Rome's  greatness,  Fl.,  Pr^,  Its 
Infimey,  youth,  manhood,  and  old 
age,  iS,  Its  just  and  unjust  wars, 
FLf  ii.  19.  Its  ffradual  corruption 
of  morals.  Fl.,  iu.  12. 

Romulus,  his  name  applied  to  Sylla, 
Fr.,  B.  i. 

Romulus,  son  of  Mars  and  Rhea 
Sylvia,  Fl.,  i.  1.  His  youth,  td. 
£niildB  Rome,  ib.  His  reign  and 
death,  ib.    His  efficaency,  FL,  L  8. 

Rubicon,  V«,  ii.  49. 

Rutilius,  a  lieut.-gen.  of  Metellns, 
J:.49,  86. 

RutaliuB,  historian,  V.,  iL  9. 

Sabines,  Fl.,  i.  1, 15.  Made  Roman 
dtizens,  V^  i.  14. 

Sacriportus,  v.,  ii.  26. 

Ssnius,  Lucius,  C,  80. 

Saffuntum,  Fl.,  iL  6. 

Salendicus^FL,  ii.  17. 

Sallentine  War,  Fl.,  i.  20. 

Sallust,  engaged  early  in  political 
affiiirs,  C.  8.  Determines  on  writ- 
ing detached  portions  of  the  his- 


tory of  Rome,  C,  4.  Where  hia 
laive  history  commenced,  Fr.,  B. 
L.  tnii.  Did  niot  write  the  Two 
Epistles  to  Cesar,  p.  288,  M^.  Rival 
of  Thucydides/vt,  ii.  86. 

Salyi,  or  Salyes,  FL,  iii.  1 ;  V.,  L  16. 

Samnites,  C,  51.  Their  wan  with 
the  Romans,  FL,  L  16^  17.  Made 
Roman  citizens,  y.,i.  14. 

Sardanapalus  killed,  v.,  L  6. 

Sardinia  conquered,  Fl.,  ii.  6;  V., 
ii.  88. 

SarmatJans  subdued  by  Augustus, 
FL,iv.l2. 

Saturninus,  Fr.,  B.  L  (Speech  of 
Philippus);  V.,ii.l2. 

ScsBva,  centurion,  his  valor,  Fl.,  iv.  2. 

Scaurus,  iBmilius,  his  character,  J., 
15.  One  of  an  embassy  to  Jugur* 
tha,  J.,  25.  Accompanies  the  con- 
sul Bestia  into  Kumidia,  J.,  28. 
Bribed  by  Jugurtha,  J.,  29.  Hia 
influence  with  the  senate,  J.,  80« 
Appointed  one  of  three  commis- 
sioners to  investigate  Jugiirtha*a 
affairs,  J.,  40;  Fl..iiLl. 

Scaurus,  orator,  V^  li.  9. 

S<»pio  AfricanuA,  Publius.  J.,  4.  Re- 
ceives Masiniflsa  into  alliance  witii 
Rome,  J.,  5.  His  patronage  of 
Jugurtha  at  the  siege  of  Numanr- 
tia,  J.,  7,  22.  His  i^vice  to  him, 
J.,  8.  His  letter  to  MIdpsa,  J.,  9. 
He  destroys  Carthage,  FL,  ii.  16. 
Destroys  Numantia,  Fl.,  ii.  18. 
^V.,L12,18;  ii.4.  ^ 

Scipio,  brother  of  Scipio  Airicanus, 
sabaues  Antiochus,Tl.,  ii.  8. 

Scipio,  orator,  V.,  L  17. 

Scipio  Nasica,  consul,  J.,  26  ;  V.,  iL 

Scipio,  P.,  son  of  AfHcanus,  V.,  L 10. 
Scipio   Aaiaticus,  deserted  by  hia 

troops,  v.,  iL  25. 
Scipios.  Cnaeus  and  I^blins,  their 

acts  in  Spain,  Fl.,  ii.  6, 17 ;  V.,  iL 

88.    Are  shiin.  V.,  ii.  90. 
Scipios,  Two,  fBdiles,  V.,  ii.  8. 
Scorda,  Fl^  u.  18. 
Scordisci,  Fl.,  iii.  4;  V.,  ii.  8,  89. 
Scribonia,  mother  of  Julia,  V.,  iL 

100. 
Scyrms,  Fr.,  B.  L 
Scythians  send  embassadors  to  An* 

gustus,  FL,  iv.  12. 
Seditions  at  Rome,  Fl.,  i.  22-26 ;  iiL 

18-17. 
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SeJanuB,  v.,  ii.  116,127. 

8eleacia,V.,ii.4«. 

Semiramifl,  v.  i.  6. 

Sempronia,  her  ohsneter.   C,   S5. 

Her  connection  with  Deouniu  Bm- 

toB,  C..40. 
Sempronins  Graoohus,  V.,  ii.  100. 
Senate,  might  be  anfmented  in  nam- 

bers,  £p.,  i.  11,  ll. 
Sentina  fotnminna,  Y.,  ii.  27,  92. 

Hia  character,  v.,  H.  105, 109. 

Serea  aend  embaaaadon  to  Anffnatna, 

Fl.,  iv.  12. 
Serpent  at  Begrada,  FL,  ii.  2. 
Sertoriua  JPr.,  B.  iii.  (Letter  of  Pom- 

pey).    The  war  with  him,  Fl.,  ilL 

22.    ^  v.,  ii.  26,  80,  90. 
Servilia.  wife  of  Lepidna,  kills  her- 

aelTv:,  ii.  88. 
Bervina  ToUiua,  hia  rdgn,  Fl..  i.  6, 8. 
Seztis  Aqu«,  v.,  i.  16 :  FL,  ill.  8. 
Sicca,  town  ot  J.,  66.    Bevoltt)  fh>m 

Jngortha,  to. 
SicUy,  Fl.,  IL  2;  V.,  ii.  87.    Con- 

auered  by  Maroellus,  FL,  ii.  6 ;  V., 
.  88.    Inaiirreotion  of  slaves  in, 

•  Fl.,iii.l9. 

Bidonians  bailt  Leptia  Major.  J.,  78. 
Siftimer,  German  prince,  v.,  li.  118. 
Si&nus,  Marcns,  V.,  iL  13,  77. 
Silo.    See  Popedios. 
Siaenna,  the  historian,  J.,  95 ;  V.,  ii. 

9. 
Slaves,  war  of  Borne  with,  Fl.,  iii. 

19. 
Smyrna  bnilt,  V.,  L  4. 
Socrates,  V.,  i.  16. 
Bophodes,  tb. 

Bonos,  Antony's  admiral,  V.,  ii.  85. 
Spain,  war  in,  FL.  ii.  6.  17:  iv.  2; 

v.,  ii.  88.    Finally  redneed  under 

Angustns,  FL,  iv.  12;  V.,  ii.  90. 
Spartacus,  his  insurrection,  Fl.,  iii. 

•  20;  V.,iL80. 

SpoUa  Opima,  FL,  i.  1 ;  ii.  4. 

Spurius  Cassins,  Fl.,  i.  26. 

Statilins,  Lucius,  C,  17.  Appointed 
to  fire  the  city,  C.,  48.  Charged 
before  the  senate,  and  committed 
to  onstody,  C,  46, 47.  Put  to  death, 
C,  66. 

Statins  Murous,  V.,  ii.  69,  72,  77. 

Buessa  Pometia,  Fl.,  i.  7. 

Siilmdus,  orator,  V.,  ii.  9. 

BatnuL  town  of,  besieged  by  Aulus, 


Sylla,  Luoius,  C,  6.  Began  well, 
but  ended  far  otherwise,  C,  11. 
Hia  veterans,  C,  16.  His  arrival 
in  Numidia  as  ^usestor  to  Maiins, 
J.,  95.  His  fiimily  and  diameter, 
ib.  Hia  popularity  with  the  army, 
J.,  96.  '  Bent  by  Mariua  to  Boo- 
diua,  J.,  102.  £Qb  speech  to  Boo- 
chus,  ib.  Goes  agun  to  Bocehus, 
J.,  105.  His  meeting  with  Voluz, 
J.,  105-107.  Peisuadea  BoediuB 
to  betray  Jognrtha,  J.,  111.  Takes 
Jugnrtba  prfeoner,  J.,  114.  Speech 
of  Lepidus  against  him.  Fr.,  B.  i. 
Abridged  the  power  or  the  tri- 
bunes. Fr.,  B.  iii.  (Speech  of  Li- 
einiuB).  Goes  against  Mithridatea, 
Fl.,  iii.  6 :  V.,  ii.  28,  24.  CMl  war 
witti  Manus,  FLj  iii.  21 ;  V.,  iL  26 
27.  His  atrodtieB  and  proscrip* 
tion,  ib. ;  V.,  ii.  28.  Sm  V.,  U.  17, 
19,  28,  24,  26,  28. 

Syll%PubliuB,C.,17. 

Sylla,  Servins,  t^. 

Syphax,  subdued  by  the  Bomans, 

Syracuse,  Fl.,  ii.  6 ;  V.,  ii.  15,  88. 
Syria,  FL,  ii.  8;  V.,  ii.  87,  88,  46. 
Syrtea,  J.,  19.    Described,  J.,  78. 

Tanaquil,  Fl.,  i.  6. 
Taroondimotus,  FL,  iv.  2. 
Tarentines.  their  war  with  the  Bo- 
mans, Fl.,  i.  18. 
Tarentum,  a  colony,  V.,  i.  15. 
Tarpeian  rock,  V.,  iL  24. 
Tarquinius.  Ludas,  accuses  Ciassus 

of  leagum^  with  Catiline,  C,  48. 

His  accusation  deemed  &lse  by  the 

senate,  ib, 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  his  reign,  Fl.,  i. 

5,8. 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  his  reign,  Fl., 

L  7.  8. 
TarrulaLFr.,  B.  L 
Tatius,  Fl.,  L  1. 
Taurus,  general  of  Octavius,  V.,  ii. 

85. 
Telaraon,  V.,  i.  1. 
Telesinus,  FL,  iii.  18,  21 ;  V.,  ii.  16, 

27. 
Tencteri,  Fl.,  iii.  10. 
Terence,  V.,  i.  17. 
Teucer  builds  Salamis  in  Cvprus,  V., 

Ll. 
Teutobochufl,  Fl.,  iii.  8. 
Teul^nea,  FL,  iii.  8 ;  V.,  iL  8, 12. 
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ThaU,  city  ofl  J.,  76.  Besieged  by 
Metellus,  ib.  Taken,  J.,  76  ;  Fl., 
iu.l. 

ThapsuB,  battle  ot  FL,  iv.  2/ 

Tbeophanes,  V.,  ii.  18. 

TbeneanB  founded  Cyrene,  J.,  19. 

Thesaaly,  V.,  i.  8. 

Thirmida,  J.,  12. 

Thoas  the  .£tolian,  Fl.,  li.  8. 

Thradans,  war  of  the  Bomana  with 
them,  m^  iii.  4.  Subdued  by  Au- 
gustus, Fl.,  IV.  12 ;  v.,  ii.  98. 

Thurii,  v.,  ii.  68. 

Tiberius,  emperor.  His  character, 
v.,  ii.  94.  Marries  Julia,  96.  Tri- 
umphs over  thft  Fannonians,  97. 
Betires  to  Bhodes,  ib.  Adopted 
by  Augustus,  108.  Subdjies  Qer- 
many,  106.  Prepares  to  attack 
Haroboduus,  108.  Conquers  the 
Dahnadans,  117.  Made  equal  in 
rank  with  Augustus,  121.  Takes 
the  ^vemment,  124.  View  of  his 
admmistration,  126. 

l^berius  Claudius  Nero,  V.,  ii.  76. 

Tiberius  Nero,  his  opinion  concern- 
ing  the  conspirators,  C,  60. 

TibSlus,  v.,  ii.  86. 

Tidnus,  battle  of,  Fl..  ii.  6. 

Tigranes,  Letter  of  Mithridates,  Fr., 
B.  iv.  Defeated  by  Lucullus,  V., 
ii.  88.  Surrenders  to  Fompey,  V., 
U.87. 

Tigurini,  Fl.,  iii.  8. 

Tisidium,  J^  62. 

TorquatuB,  Ludus,  C,  18. 

Trajan,  Fl..  Pre/, 

Trasimene  lake,  battle  of,  Fl.,  ii.  6. 

Trebia,  battle  of,  Fl.,  ii.  6. 

Trebonius,  a  conspirator  against  Cm- 
sar,  v.,  li.  56.    Slain,  69. 

Treviri,  Fl.,  iii.  10. 

TribunitLal  power,  seditious  nature 
of,  Fl.,  m.  18. 

Triumvirate  of  CiBsar,  Pompey,  and 
Crassus,  Fl.,  iv.  2 ;  V.,  ii.  44. 

Triumvirate  of  Augustus,  Antony, 
and  Lepidus,  Fl.,  iv.  6 ;  V.,  ii.  65. 

Trojans  founded  Bome,  C.*  6. 

TuUia,  Fl.,i.7. 

Tnllian  dungeon,  C,  55. 

Tullus  Hostilius,  reign  of,  Fl.,  L  8, 
8. 

Tullus.  Ludus,  C,  18. 

Turpihns,  the  Boman  governor  of 
Vaoca,  J.,  67.  Put  to  death,  J., 
69. 


TyrantA,  Thirty,  at  Athens,  C,  51. 
Tyrrhenus,  V.,  i.  1. 

Vaoca,  or  Va^  J.,  29.     Metellus 

places  a  {garrison  in  it,  J.,  47.    Be- 

volts  from    the   Bomans,  J.,  66. 

Becovered  by  Metellus,  J.,  69. 
Valerius  Antiaa,  V^  ii.  9. 
Valerius  Flaocns,  Ludus,  employed 

in  arresting  the  Allobrogian  depu- 
ties. C,  45. 
Valerius  Publicola,  Fl.,  i.  9. 
Vargunteius,  Ludus.  C.,  17,  28. 
Varro,  his  death  at  Cann»,  FL,  ii.  6. 
Varro,  poet,  V^  ii.  86. 
Varus,  river,  Fl.,  iii.  2. 
Varus  killed  in  Germany,  Fl.,  iv.  12 ; 

v.,  u.  117, 118, 119. 
Vatinius,  V.,  ii.  69. 
Veientcs,  Fl.,  i.  12. 
VelleiuB,  grand&ther  of  the  author, 

v.,  ii.  6. 
Vellica,  Fl.,  iv.  12. 
Veneti,  Fl..  iii.  10.. 
Ventidius  defeats  the  Parthians,  Fl., 

iv.  9 ;  v.,  ii.  66,  78. 
Verdngetorix,  Fl.,  iii.  10. 
Vettius  Picens,  Fr.,  B.  i. 
Vienne,  V.,  ii.  121. 
Vilhi  Publics,  Ep.,  ii.  4. 
Vindelidaj  V.,  ii.  89,  95. 
Vinicius,  Marcus,  V.,  i.  1, 18 ;  ii.  118, 

atqueaUH, 
Virgil,  prince  of  poets,  V.,  ii.  86. 
Virginins,  Fl.,  i.  24. 
Virmthus,  Fl.,  ii.  17 ;  V.,  n.  1,  90. 
ViridomaruB,  FL,  iL  4. 
Visuigis,  v.,  ii.  106. 
TJmbrenus  Publius,  his  transaotionB 

with  the   deputies  of  the   Allo- 

broges,  C,  40. 
Volsini,  war  of  the  Bomans  with 

them,  Fl.,  i.  21. 
Volux,  son  of  Boochus.  J.,  101, 105. 

His  meeting  with  Sylla,  J.,  106, 

107. 
Voting  by  ballot,  remarks  on,  £p.,  i. 

Utica,  J.,  25.  68.    BuUt,  V.,  L  2. 

Vulso,  M.8nhus,  subdues  Gallogmda, 
v.,  li.  89. 

Vulturdns,  Tltns,  accompanies  the 
Allobrogian  deputies  on  their  de- 
jMurture  from  Borne,  C,  44.  Aiv 
rested,  C,  46.  Makes  a  ftill  con- 
fession, C.  47.  Bewarded  by  the 
senate  for  nis  teistimony,  C,  50. 
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Wealth  too  mnoh  reMrded,  C,  19. 
Willof  C«8ar,  V..ff.69. 
WUIb  made   amid   THvparation   for 
battle,  v.,  iL  6. 

Xanthippiia,  FL,  iL  2. 


Xefxes  in  a  toga,  V.,  iL  88. 

Zama,  an  important  city,  besieged  by 
MeteUoB,  J .,  69r,  Its  vifforoas  de- 
fense. J.,  67,  60.  Metellus  raisea 
the  Biege,  J.,  61 ;  Fl.,  iii.  1. 
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Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language,  together  with  appropriate 
Exercises  in  the  Translating  and  Writing  of  Greek ;  for  tne  use 
of  Beginners.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  16  cents. 

Areek  Prose  Composition*  Greek  Lessons,  Part  IL  An  Litrodue- 
tion  to  GreeK  I^x>8e  Composition,  with  a  complete  Course  of 
Exercises  illustrative  of  all  the  important  Principles  of  Greek 
Syntax.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

Grammar  of  the  Cfreek  Langnage*  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Col* 
legeSb     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

4  Hew  Greek  Grammar*  From  the  German  of  K^ner,  Matthll^ 
Buttmann,  Rost^  and  Thiersch;  to  which  are  appended  ^ie- 
marks  on  the  Pronunciation  of  the  Greek  Language,  and  0iro- 
nological  Tables  explanatory  of  the  same.  12mo,  Sheep  extra, 
75  cents. 

9rce^  Prosody  and  Metre.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges; 
toffether  with  the  Choral  Scanning  of  the  Prometheus  Vinctns 
of!^£schylus,  and  (Edipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  to  which  are 
appended  Remarks  on  the  Indo-Germamc  Analogies.  12mo, 
Saeep  extra,  75  cents. 

I  Greek  Reader*  Principally  from  the  Gennan  of  Jacobs  With, 
English  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  a  Metrical  Index  to 
Homer  and  Anacreon,  and  a  copious  Lexicon.  12mo,  Sheep 
exfcra,  $1  00. 

Homer.  The  Rrst  ffix  Books  of  Homei's  Diad,  to  which  are  ap- 
pended English  Notes,  Critical  and  ExpUnatory.  a  Metncal  In- 
dex, and  Homeric  Glossary.  New  and  enlarged  Edition. 
12mo,  Sheep  extra,  $1  25. 

The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.  With  English  Notes,  Criticia  and  Ex- 
pUnatory, a  Map  arranged  according  to  the  Utest  and  best  Au- 
thorities, and  a  Plan  rf  the  Battte  of  Cunasa.  Itoio*  Slien> 
«ztra.  $1  25 
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Anthon'i  Claarioal  teries,  continued. 

Ienopho7's  MemorabllU  of  8ocrales«  From  th«  Text  of  K^knm 
With  ExpUnatoiy  2iot68»  dfc,  by  D.  B.  Hickde,  LL-D.  irirar 
Americaa  Sditioii.  eonrt^ed  and  enlarged.  12mo,  Sheep  ex- 
tra, $1  oa 

Hanaal  of  Boman  AaHqoltief*  From  the  most  reeent  German 
Worka  With  a  Deecription  of  the  City  of  Borne,  dee.  12m«^ 
8heep  eztr%  9fli  eents. 

jBannal  of  Gww^  Iiiteratore.  With  a  Critical  Hirtory  of  the  GrMb 
Languagib     ISODOtH  Sheep  extra,  $1  00. 

Humal  of  fiW*  intiqiiitiefl.  From  the  best  and  most  recent 
SonroeSi     ISmOk  Sheen  'axtra,  S'Ti  eents. 

Manual  of  Areek  jsaA  Roman  Mythology.    12mo,  Sheep  extra. 

Latin  Syntax.  Latin  Lessons,  Part  II.  Containing  Latin  Syntax, 
with  Reading  Lessons,  and  Exercises  in  double  translation,  on 
the  basis  of  Euhner^s.  12mo,  Sheep  extra.  (Uniform  with 
Latin  Lessons,  Part  L) 

Orld.  Selections  from  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  Witii  English 
Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.     12mo.    (Inpmi.) 

finripideg.  The  Hecuba,  Hippolytns,  Modea,  and  Baechss  of  Enrip. 
ides.  With  English  Notes»  Critical  and  Explanatory.  12mo. 
{In  preis,) 

JoTOBal.  The  Satires  of  JurenaL  Witii  English  Notea  Critical 
and  Explanatory,    (/n^esa) 

Bigelow  on  the  Usefol  Arts, 

considered  in  Connection  with  the  Applications  of  Seieneok 
With  numerous  Engravings.     2  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  (0^ 

BoQoharlaVs  Meohanios. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics.  Translated  from  the 
French,  with  Additions  and  Emendations,  by  Prof.  Edwabd  H. 
CouBTKNAT.    Platcs.     Svo,  Sheep  extra,  $2  25. 

Boyd'8  Eoleotio  Koral  PUlosophy; 

prepared  for  Literary  Institutions  and  general  UaOi  ISdmi 
iiuslin,  76  cents. 

Boyd'8  Bhetorlo  and  Crltioism. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Literary  Criticisnv  with  copione 
Practical  Exercises  and  Examples.  Including,  also,  a  succinct 
History  of  the  English  Language,  and  of  British  and  American 
Literature,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  Times.  On  the 
Basis  of  the  recent  Works  of  Alexander  Reid  and  R.  Citnxcu.; 
^th  large  Additions  from  other  Sources.  12mo^  Half  ] 
'  0  eentn. 
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Brando's  Enoytlepedia. 

A  Dictioaary  of  Science,  literature,  uid  Art;  comprising  the 
History,  Description,  and  Scientific  Ihrinciples  of  evenr  Branch 
of  Human  Knowledge;  with  the  Derivation  and  Dennition  of 
all  the  Terms  in  general  use.  Illustrated  by  numerous  £n- 
grayings  on  Wood.     8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $4  00. 

Jnrke  on  tho  Subllmo  and  BoantlM. 

Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  BeautifaL  A  Philosophical  Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful. 
With  an  Introductory  Discourse  concerning  Taste.  Edited  by 
Abhaham  Mills.     12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

Biittmann'8  Oroek  Grammar. 

A  Greek  Grammar,  for  the  use  of  High  Schools  and  Universi- 
ties. Revised  And  enlarged  by  Alexander  Buttmann.  Trans- 
lated from  the  18th  German  Edition,  by  Edwabo  Robinson, 
D.D.,  LL.D.     8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $2  00. 

Campboll'8  Pliiloaopliy  of  Rhetorio. 

Revised  Edition.     12mo,  Muslin,  $1  26. 

Cioero'8  Orator. 

Cicero's  Three  Dialogues  on  the  Orator.  Translated  into  En- 
glish, by  W.  GiJTHKiE.  Revised  and  Corrected,  with  Notes. 
18mo,  Muslin,  45  cents. 

Clark's  Elements  of  Algebra. 

Embracing,  also,  the  Theory  and  Application  of  Logarithms; 
together  with  an  Appendix,  containing  Infinite  Series,  the 
General  Theory  of  Equations,  and  the  most  approved  Methods 
of  resolving  the  higher  Equationsr    8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $1  00. 

Comtek  Philosophy  of  Mathematlos. 

Translated  from  the  Cours  de  Philosophic  Positive,  by  W.  M. 
Gillespie,  AM.     8vo,  Muslin,  $1  26. 

CraWs  Synonyms. 

plaini 

the  best  Writers.     8to,  SheM>  «X' 

tra;  $2  00. 

Diokens's  Child's  History  of  England. 

2  vols,  or  1,  16mo,  Muslin,  |1  00. 

Dodiarty's  Arithmetio. 

X2mo,  Sheep  extra.     {In  press.)  ' 

Poohartys  Institntes  of  Algebra. 

Being  the  First  Part  of  a  Course  of  Mathematica,  dennicd  for 
the  use  of  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges.  12ino,  Sheep  ex- 
tra, 76  cents. 

Iktaper's  TeiEt-book  on  Chemistry, 

for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  Carefully  revised,  with 
Additions.     With  800  Illustrntions.     ]  2mo,  Sheep,  75  cents. 


English  Synonyms  explained.    WithjBopious  Illustratioiis  and 
Explanations,  drawn  from  th    ' 
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Draper's  Text-book  on  Natural  Fhilesopliy, 

for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.     CotitaLniiig  the  most  ^ 

•   cent  Discoveries  and  Facts,  compiled  fi.'om  the  best  Anthoritiea 

With  nearly  400  illustrations.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

Draper's  Chemical  Organization  of  Plants. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Forces  which  produce  the  Organization^ of 
Plants.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  several  Memoirs  on 
Capillary  Attraction,  Electricity,  and  the  Chemical  Action  of 
light.    Engravings.     4to,  MusHn,  $2  50.. 

Duff's  Book-keeping. 

Thfr  North  American  Accountant :  embracing  Single  and  D<mbl» 
Entry  Book-keeping,  practically  adapted  to  the  Inland  and 
Maritime  Commerce  of  the  United  Statea.  Exemplifying  al] 
Modern  Improvements  in  the  Science,  witii  a  new  and  certain 
Method  of  detecting  Errors  and  proving  the  Ledger.  Embrac- 
ing an  improved  Plan  of  Instruction.  Complete  in  Two  Parta. 
8vo,  School  Edition,  Half  Sheep,  75  cents;  Mercantile  Edition, 
Muslin,  |1  50. 

nndlay's  Classical  Atl^s, 

to  Illustrate  Ancient  Geography.  Comprised  in  25  Map^ 
showing  the  various  Divisions  of  the  World  as  known  to  the 
Ancients.  With  an  Index  of  the  Ancient  and  Modem  2^am«a 
8vo,  Half  Bound,  |3  25. 

Fowler's  English  Langna^, 

in  its  Elements  and  Forms.  With  a  History  of  its  Origin  and 
Development,  and  a  full  Grammar.  Designed  for  use  in  Col- 
leges and  Schools.     8vo,  Muslin,  $1  50 ;  Sheep  extra,  $1  16. 

Goldsmith's  History  of  Greece. 

Abridged  by  the  Author.  Edited  by  the  Author  of  *'  Ameri- 
can Popular  Lessons."     18mo,  Half  Sheep,  45  cents. 

Goldsmith's  History  of  Rome. 

Abridged  by  the  Author.  Edited  by  H.  W.  HKUBmcr.  18m«^ 
Half  ^eep,  45  cents. 

Gray's  and  Adams's  Elements  of  Geology. 

Engravings.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

Gray's  Elements  of  Natnral  Philosophy. 

Designed  as  a  Text-book  for  Academies,  High  Schools,  and 
Colleges.    Illustrated  by  860  Wood-cuta.    12mo,  Sheep  ezlr% 

75  cents. 

Grisoom's  Animal  Heohanism 

and  Physiology;  being  a  plain  and  familiar  Exposition  of  IIm 
Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Human  System.  Designed  ftr 
'Families  and  Schools.  Engravings.  18ma  Mnalin,  45  eoata; 
Half  Sheep,  50  cents. 
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HaeUey's  Algebra. 

A  Treatise  on  Algebra.  8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $1  50.  A  School 
and  College  Edition,  8vo,  Muidin,  $1  00. 

HaeUeys  Geometry. 

An  elementary  Course  of  Geometry,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Colleges.     8\o,  Sheep  extra^  75  cents. 

Hale's  History  of  the  United  States, 

from  their  first  Settlement  as  Colonies  to  the  Close  of  the  Ad. 
ministration  of  Mr.  Madison  in  1817.  2  vols.  ISmo,  Muslin, 
90  cents. 

Harper^  Statistical  Gazetteer  of  the  World, 

particularly  describing  the  United  States  of  America,  Canadi^ 
New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia.  By  J.  Calvin  Siotb.  I1» 
lustrated  by  Seven  Maps.     8vo,  $5  00. 

Harper's  Hap  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Showing  theXanals,  Rail-roads,  and  principal  Stage  Routes. 
By  Samuel  Breese,  AM.  On  Rollers^  States  traced,  $2  00; 
States  colored,  $2  00;  States  colored  and  bordered,  $2  25; 
Counties  colored,  $2  50. 

Helper's  New  York  Class-book. 

Comprising  Outlines  of  the  Geography  and  History  of  New 
York;  Biographical  Notices  of  Eminent  Individuals;  Sketches 
of  Scenery  and  Natural  History ;  Accounts  of  Public  Institu- 
tions. Arranged  as  a  Reading-book  for  Schools.  By  William 
Russell.     I2mo,  Sheep  extra,  $1  00. 

Harrison's  Latin  Orammar. 

An  Exposition  of  some  of  the  Laws  of  the  Latin  Grammar. 
12mo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

Haswell's  Engineering. 

Engineers'  and  Mechanics'  Pocket-book,  containing  United 
States  and  Foreign  Weights  and  Measures;  Tables  of  Areas 
and  Circumferences  of  Circles,  Circular  Segments,  and  Zones 
of  a  Circle;  Squares  and  Cubes,  Square  and  Cube  Roots; 
Len^hs  of  Circular  and  Semi-elliptic  Arcs ;  and  Rules  of  Arith- 
metic. Mensuration  of  Surfaces  and  Solids;  the  Mechanical 
Powers ;  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Gravity,  Strength  of  Ma- 
terials, Water  Wheels,  Hydraulics,  Hydrostatics,  ^eumatics^ 
Statics,  Dynamics,  Gunnery,  Heat,  Winding  Engines,  Tonnage, 
Shot,  Shells,  <fec  Steam  and  the  Steam  Engine ;  Combustion, 
Water,  Gunpowder,  Cables  and  Anchors,  Fuel,  Air,  Guns,  <&o., 
Ac.  Tables  of  the  Weights  of  Metals,  Pipes,  Ac  Miscellane' 
ous  Notes,  Dimensions  of  Steamers,  Mills,  Motion  of  Bodies  in 
Fluids,  Orthography  of  Technical  Terms,  Ac.,  <&c.  Eighth 
Edition  and  Eighteenth  Thousand.  With  Additions.  12mo, 
Pocket-book  form,  $1  25. 

Hazen's  Ponnlar  Teohnology; 

or.  Precessions  and  Trades.  Illustrated  by  81  Engrayiag^ 
18mo,  Half  Sheep,  T5  cents;  2  vols..  Muslin,  90  cents. 
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Henry's  History  of  PUlosophy, 

Epitome  of  the  History  of  Philosopny.  Being  the  Work  adopt- 
ea  by  the  Uniyersity  of  France  for  Instrtiction  in  the  CoUeges 
and  High  Schools.  Translated  from  the  French,  witii  Addi- 
tions, and  a  Continuation  of  the  History.  2  yols.  18mo,  Mus- 
lin, 90  cents. 

Hersohel's  Natural  Pldlosopliy. 

A  Preliminary  BiscourBe  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy 
12mo,  Muslin,  60  cents. 

Sane^  Elements  of  Chemistry; 

including  the  most  recent  Discoveries,  and  Applications  of  th« 
Science  to  Medidlne  and  Pharmacy,  and  to  tne  Arts.  Edited 
bv  John  W.  Drapeb,  MD.  With  about  260  Woodcuts.  8vo, 
Muslin,  $1  60;  Sheep  extra,  $1  76. 

Keiffhtley^  History  of  England, 

Som  the  earliest  Period  to  1889.  With  Note&  &e.,  by  an 
American.     6  vols.  18mo,  Muslin,  $2  26. 

Lee's  Elements  of  Oeologyi 

for  Popular  Use ;  containing  a  Descripcion  of  the  Geological 
Formations  and  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States.  Esr 
gravings.     18mo,  Half  Sheep,  60  cents. 

Lewis's  Platonio  Theology. 

PUto  contra  Atheos.  Plato  against  the  Atheists ;  or,  the  Tenth 
Book  of  the  Dialogue  on  Laws^  accompanied  -with  Critical 
Notes,  and  followed  by  extended  Dissertations  on  some  of  the 
main  Points  of  the  Piatcmio  Philosophy  and  Theology,  espe- 
cially as  compared  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  12mo,  MusUn, 
11  60. 

Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon, 

based  on  the  German  Work  of  Francis  Passow.  With  Cor- 
rections and  Additions,  and  the  Insertion,  in  Alphabetical  Or- 
der, of  the  Proper  Names  occurring  in  the  principal  Greek 
Authors,  by  Hbnkt  Dbisleb,  MA  Royal  8vo,  She^  extra* 
16  00. 

Loomis's  Kathematioal  Series. 

Slements  of  Algebrat    For  the  use  of  Beginners.     12mo,  Sheep  ex- 
tra, 62^  cents. 

Treatise  on  llgebra«    8to,  Sheep  extra,  |1  00. 

Slements  of  Geometry  and  Conic  Sections*      8yo,  Sheep  extra»  76 
cents. 

btndnction  to  Practical  Astronomy.    8vo,  Sheep  extra.    {Jn  press,) 

The  Recent  Progress  of  Astronomy,  especially  in  the  United  States^ 
12mo,  Muslin,  |1  XK). 

of  PUne  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.     8vo,  Sheep  «ztra, 
|1  00. 
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LoomWs  Kathematioal  Series,  oontinned. 

T^les  of  Logarithms  of  Nnmbersy  and  of  Sines  and  Tsngeots  for 
erery  Ten  Seconds  of  the  Qnadrant     Svo^  Sheep  eictro,  $1  OOi 
^r  The  Trigonometry  and  TabUM,  bound  together,  may  be 
had  for  |1  (0.  # 

Analytical  Geometry  and  Calculus*     8to,  Sheep  extra,  f  1  60. 

Lowry's  Universal  Atlas. 

Constructed  and  Engraved  from  the  most  recent  Anthoritaefl. 
Quarto,  Half  Roan,  §6  00. 

Hahan's  System  of  InteUeotnal  Pliilosopliy. 

12mo,  Muslin,  90  cents. 

Krs.  Harkham's  History  of  FranoOi 

from  the  Conquest  of  Gaul  t>y  Julius  Caesar  to  the  Reign  of 
Louis  Philippe.  With  Conversations  at  the  End  of  each 
Chapter.  For  the  use  of  Young  Persons.  Edited  by  Jacob 
Abbott.     12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Hanrys  Prinoiples  of  Eloaaenoe. 

With  an  Introauction,  by  Bishop  Pormu  18mo,  Muslin,  45 
cents. 

MbClintook's  Classloal  Series. 

i  Fint  Book  in  Latin.  Containing  Grammar  Exercises,  and  Yo. 
cabularies,  on  the  Method  of  constant  Imitation  and  Repeti' 
tion.  With  Summaries  of  Etymology  and  Syntax  12mo4 
Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

A  Second  Book  in  Latin«  Containing  Syntax,  and  Reading  Les- 
sons selected  from  Caesar  and  Cicero,  with  Imitative  Exercises^ 
Notes,  and  a  full  Vocabulary.  Forming  a  sufficient  Latin 
Reader.     12mo,  Sheep  exfcra>  76  cents. 

A  First  Book  in  Greek.  Containing  a  full  View  of  the  Forms  of 
Words^  with  Vocabularies  and  copious  Exercises^  on  the  Meth- 
od of  constant  Imitation  and  Repetition.  12mo,  Sheep  extra* 
75  cents. 

A  Second  Book  in  Oreek.  Containing  a  Syntax,  with  Reading  Les- 
sons in  Prose  j  Prosody,  and  Reading  Lessons  in  Verse.  Form- 
ing a  sufficient  Greek  Reader.  With  Notes  and  copious  Vo- 
cabulary.    12mo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

BbQaeen's  The  Orator's  Tonchstone  ; 

or.  Eloquence  Simplified.  Embracing  a  compi 
of  Instruction  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Voice,  and  for  ad- 
vancement in  the  general  Art  of  Public  Spealdng.  12mo^ 
Muslin,  75  cents. 

Mil's  Logio, 

Ratiocinative  and  Inductive ;  being  a  connected  View  of  th« 
Prineiplee  of  Evidence  and  the  Methods  of  Scientifio  Invest!- 
—^—     gvo.  Muslin,  f  1  5a 
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HARPER'S  NEW  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 

B«prtnted  from  '^Bohn's  Classical  Library."    Comprising  literal 
TraoslatioDs  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Latin  Authors. 

The  works  which  it  is  proposed  to  issue  are  reprint^s  from  **  Bomi*8 
Classioal  LiBRABT,"  brought  out  uniform  with  the  English  edition, 
and  eomprising  faithful  translations  of  the  principal  Greek  and 
Latin  classics. 

Each  work  will  be  given  without  abridgment,  and  will  include 
short  suggestive  notes,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  as  well  as 
the  actual  wants  of  the  student  Copious  and  accurate  indexes 
will  be  appended  to  every  translation.  No  version  will  be  adopted 
without  ample  and  thorough  revision,  correcting  its  errors  by  th^ 
lights  of  modern  research,  and  placing  it  on  a  level  with  the  pres 
ent  improved  state  of  philological  learning. 

The  following  Volumes  will  be  succeeded  by  others  as  £ut  as 
they  can  be  got  ready. 


OESAR,  Complete,  with  the  Alexan- 
drian, Afriean,  and  Spanish  Wars,  lit- 
erally translated.  With  Notes,  and  a 
very  copious  Index.  12mo,  Muslin, 
75  cents. 

DAVIDSON'S  VIRGIL.  Revised  by 
T.  A.  BucKLBT.  ISmo,  Mnidin,  75 
cents. 

SMART'S  HORACE.  Revised  by  T. 
A.  Buckley.   12nio,  Mualin,  75  cents. 

WATSON'S  SALLUST,  FLORUS, 
and  VELLEIUS  PATERCULUS. 
ll^mo,  MuBlin,  75  cents. 

EDMONDS  CICERO.  Cicero's  Of- 
fices, Old  Aee,  Friendship.  Scipio's 
Dream,  Paradoxes,  dec.  ISmo,  Mus- 
lin, 75  cents. 

YONGE'S  CICERO.  The  Orations 
contained  in  the  Text-Books  used  in 
the  Schools  and  CoUeges  of  America. 
12nio,  Muslin,  75  cents. 


WATSON'S  XENOPHON.  TheAa- 
abasia  and  Memorabilia  of  Socrates. 
With  a  Geographical  Commentary  by 
W.  F.  AiNswoRTH,  Esq.  ISmo,  Mus- 
lin, 75  cents. 

BUCKLEY'S  HOMER'S  ILIAD. 
I2mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

DALE'S  THUCYDIDES.  ]3mo,Mns. 

lin,  75  cents.    (Bohn's  Edition,  8 Tola. 

$175. 
GARY'S  HERODOTUS.     Complete 

in  one  Volume.    With  Index.    12mo, 

Muslin,  75  cents. 
SOPHOCLES.    The  Oxford  Transla. 

tion,  revised  by  Bucklbt.      ISmo, 

Muslin,  75  cents. 

>ESCHYLUS.  By  an  Oxonian.  Re' 
▼ised  by  Bucklbt.  13mo,  Muslin,  75 
cents.  With  an  Appendix,  containing 
all  of  Hermann's  Emendations,  trans- 
lated and  explained  by  Burg  bs.  (Not 
contained  in  Bohn's  Volume.)  12mo, 
MusUn. 


MAYHEW'S  WONDERS  OF  SCIENCE.  The  Wonders  of  Science;  or, 
Tonng  Humphry  Davy  (the  Cornish  Apothecary's  Boy,  who  taught  himaeir 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  oTentually  became  President  of  the  Royal  Society). 
The  Life  of  a  Wonderfhl  Boy  written  fbr  Boys.  By  Hbnrt  Mathbw,  Avi 
tbor  gf  "  The  Peasant-Boy  Philosopbar.**    I61110,  Mnslia. 
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